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Caucasica in the History of Mayyafariqin 


By V. Minorsky 


M AYYAFARIQIN, a small town situated on one of the left tributaries of 
the Tigris, at 70 km. to the north-east of Amid (Diyarbakr), owed its 
importance to its situation on a short road connecting Armenia (Mush) with 
Upper Mesopotamia. It is probable that the ancient capital of Armenia, 
Tigranocerta, built by Tigran II circa 80 b.c., stood in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mayyafariqin. 1 

In Islamic times Mayyafariqin had a historian, Ahmad b. Yusuf b. ‘All 
ibn al-Azraq al-Fariql, who wrote shortly after 572/1176. The only two copies 
of this curious work belong to the British Museum. 2 The detailed description 
of the work and the first systematic presentation of its contents belong to 
that accurate British historian H. F. Amedroz, who has so considerably increased 
our knowledge of the medieval Arabic sources for the Near East. 3 Numerous 
passages from Ibn al-Azraq are quoted by Amedroz in the footnotes of his 
edition of Ibn al-Qalanisi (1908). In more recent years M. Canard has published 
six passages of the history of Mayyafariqin relative to Sayf al-daula 4 and 
Claude Cahen has summed up its rich information on the early *Artuqids. 5 

These preparatory works will greatly help the future editor of the 
Mayyafariqin chronicle. His task will not be easy, for the two versions are 
defective and divergent, and the best plan will be to print them in parallel 
columns. The script of Or. 6310 is very cursive and devoid of dots ; that of 
Or. 5803 is defaced towards the end. The scribes were negligent even in 
geographical and personal names. The grammar of the author (or of his 
copyists) is lax and may occupy the attention of some student of vulgar Arabic 
in Upper Mesopotamia. 6 

The object of the present article is limited to grouping together the passages 


1 See Minorsky, “ Maiyafarikln ” in EL, and A. Manandian, Tigran II i Rim , Yerevan, 
1943, pp. 42-6. 

2 Or. 5803 (200 fol. almost complete), and Or. 6310 (covering only 170 ff. of Or. 5803 in 
a slightly abridged form, and with numerous variants). It is likely, however, that Or. 6310 
represents the original draft of the chronicler. A table of concordances of the two MSS. prepared 
by Amedroz is attached to Or. 6310. 

3 See his articles in the JR AS., 1902, 783-812 (general account of the History of Mayyafariqin), 
and 1903, 123-154 (history of the Marwanids) with an appendix by J. Marquart, ibid., 1909, 
170-6. 

4 Sayf al-daula, Recueil de textes , Alger, 1934, 71-8, 208-10, 257, 276-280, 283-5. 

5 JA., October 1935, 219-276. The former reading Ortuq is apparently incorrect but the 
Georgian chronicle, Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie, i/1, 369, spells Ordukh. 

6 One can quote : (a) such irregularities in numerals as : jllo ^ j\ ji jjls> $ 

( 6 ) verbs in the plural before collective nouns : | yj j < I yS 3 ; ( c ) the use of rigid 
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bearing on Caucasian affairs. The great interest of I bn al-Azraq is that he 
had a personal knowledge of Transcaucasia, for in 548-9/1153-4 he was in 
the employment of the king of Georgia Dimitri (1125-1156). On Armenia he 
was well informed through his association with the Turkoman rulers (the 
Artuqids, the Shah-Arman of Akhlat and the lesser amirs). At the period 
when he lived the Christian kingdom of Georgia, under its * Abkhazian dynasty 1 
was rapidly rising to the zenith of its power. The strong kings of the Bagratid 
dynasty were :— 

David IV the Restorer (1089-1125) 
his son Dimitri I (1125-1156) 
his son Giorgi III (1156-1184). 

By that time the great Seljuks were gone and their epigoni were eclipsed 
by their former vassals. The latter, when united, represented a serious force, 
but the Georgians, with their allies and vassals from Northern Caucasus (the 
Qipchaq Turks), could cope with any ephemeral coalitions. Only with the rise 
of the atabeks of Azarbayjan (the Eldiguzids) was a brake put on the Georgian 
expansion in two directions : to the South—towards the Armenian lands 
deprived of their independence by the Muslims ; and to the East—towards 
the Caspian sea. It is true that the rulers of Shirvan had been linked to the 
Georgians by family ties ; but Ganja, 2 on the Georgians’ right flank, formed 
a brake on the forward policy of the Christian kings. 

The highest point of expansion was reached in the reign of Giorgi Ill’s 
daughter, the famous Queen Thamar (1184-1213); but she died on the eve 
of great ordeals. The Khwarazmshah Jalal al-dln, whom the Mongols had 
driven beyond the Indus, suddenly appeared in north-western Iran, expelled 
the last Eldiguzid, invaded Georgia, took Tiflis, and temporarily confused the 
local issues. The Mongols were close on his heels and in 1220 the Georgians 
clashed with their vanguard for the first time. As in Persia and in Russia, 
the shroud of Mongol domination veiled the national life of Georgia. 

The general tenour of the passages quoted below is mostly known from 
H. F. Amedroz’s articles (see above), but an unabridged translation will clear 
up not a few details. Ibn al-Azraq’s original passages are important, as they 
are often the source of the later epitomizers, such as Sibt ibn al-Jauzi (d. in 
654/1256), Ibn Shaddad (wrote in 679/1280), and al-‘Ayni (d. in 855/1451). 3 

1 In this case Abkhaz has no ethnical meaning. In 975 the Bagratid prince Bagrat, whose 
mother was an Abkhazian princess, succeeded to the throne of Abkhazia. In 1008 he ascended 
the throne of Georgia (Karthli) and thus united the two kingdoms. The Bagratid family, native 
of Sper, in the Chorokh basin, ruled in Armenia, Georgia, and several other places. 

2 First under the Kurdish Shaddadids and then under the Seljuk princes and governors. 
On the Shaddadids see now Kasravi, Pddshahan-i gum-nam , iii, Tehran, 1308/1929. 

3 Cf. Brosset’s Histoire de la Oeorgie (i, St. Petersbourg, 1849-1851), still unsurpassed in its 
wealth of quotations, and Defremery’s selection of Muslim texts on Transcaucasia, JA. y 1849, 
xii, 457-523 (chiefly I. Athlr, years 514, 429, 517, 548, 550, 556, 557-8, 561, 599, 601, 602, 603, 
605, 618, 619, 620, 622, 623, 624). The continuation of the series : 1849, xiv, 447-514 ; 1850, 
xvi, 50-75, 153-201 ; 1851, xvii, 105-162, does not bear on our subject. 
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I 

The important passage which I quote in the first place has been known in 
the versions of Sibt ibn al-Jauzi (Defremery, loc. cit., 485) and al-Ayni (Brosset, 
loc. cit., i/2, 239). The latter quotes Ibn Shaddad, and as H. F. Amedroz has 
established, he in his turn “ drew from Ibn Azraq about a quarter of his 
contents ”. The victory of King David the Restorer (1089-1125) took place 
in 1121-2 when Ibn al-Azraq must have been five years old, but the fact that 
in 1153 he visited the battlefield shows his interest in the event, and he must 
have had an account of it both from the Artuqid and the Georgian side, when 
recollections were still fresh. 

After the Muslim conquest (in the second half of the seventh century) 
Tiflis was for a long time ruled by Arab governors. 1 Towards 215/850 Ishaq 
b. Isma/Il (of Quraysh origin) became independent in Tiflis and the Caliph 
Mutawakkil sent against him his Turkish general, Bugha, who took the town in 
the autumn of 238/852. 2 Though surrounded by Christian territory the city 
remained in the hands of the Muslims, and between 210/825 and 331/942 
Abbasid dirhams were struck in Tiflis. In 421/1030 the Georgians made an 
alliance with the Amir Ja‘far of Tiflis, but soon King Bagrat IV (1027-1072) 
invested Tiflis, and after the death of Ja‘far was admitted into the town. 3 
In December 1068 the Seljuk sultan Alp-Arslan conquered Tiflis and gave it 
to the Shaddadid Fadlun, the former lord of Ganja. His rule was soon 
interrupted by the Georgians, but again Bagrat established in Tiflis a Siihlaraba 
(*Sayyid al-‘Arab ?). 4 It was only in 515/1121-2 that King David II “ the 
Restorer ” finally occupied Tiflis, but the names of local “ amirs ”, apparently 
offspring of the house of Ja e far, are mentioned even in later times. 

Ibn al-Azraq places the beginning of the rule of the Ja‘farids circa 315/927. 
We have no information on the origin of the Amir Ja‘far and do not know 
whether he was related to Ishaq ibn Isma‘Il. The forty years’ anarchy in 
Tiflis, of which our author speaks, should fit into the period between Fadlun’s 
uneasy, and apparently short, rule in Tiflis (after 1068) and the year 1121. 

The detail of the appearance in Tiflis of a “ protector ” sent by Tughril 
ibn Muhammad is curious. This Seljuk king ruled only a short time, 526-8/ 
1132-4, and the event must have taken place during the time when he sojourned 
in Arran (the present day Soviet Azarbayjan) under the tutorship of his atabek 
Kiin-toghdi. 

The promise of the Seljuk Tughril ibn Muhammad to take part in the raid 
gives some interesting correspondences. When his brother Mahmud ascended 

1 See Minorsky, “ Tiflis ” in El. The Georgian chronicle, Brosset, i/1, 367, is only approxi¬ 
mate in saying that in 1122 David occupied “ la ville de Tiflis qui avait ete 400 ans au pouvoir 
des Persans ”. 

2 See Minorsky, “ Transcaucasica,” JA., juillet 1930, pp. 57-62 (where the detailed passage 
of Tabari, iii, 1414-16, is translated). 

3 Under 429/1037-8, I. Athlr, ix, 311, says only that the Abkhaz king besieged Tiflis but 
had to abandon the siege for fear of the Ghuz. 

4 Brosset, loc. cit., i/1, 334. 
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the throne in 511/1118 Tughril was but a child. His first atabek was Shir-gir, 
lord of Zanjan and Abhar, but Kiin-toghdi got hold of his fief and took over 
his charge (I.A., x, 414; Bundari, 123). After Sanjar’s visit to Rayy, Tughril 
received a fief consisting of Sava, Qazvln, Zanjan, Daylam, and GTlan (Bundari, 
134). In 514 Tughril (or rather his atabek) revolted against Mahmud, moved 
into Azarbayjan and occupied Ganja. Kiin-toghdi died in Shawwal 515/ 
Dec. 1121 and, although Tughril was supported by Shlrglr and the lord of 
Maragha, Ahmadil, 1 the revolt soon petered out. Consequently the reference 
of Ibn al-Azraq to Tughril as lord of Ganja and Arran, is fully within the limits 
of the year a.d. 1121. The impossibility for Tughril to arrive before Tiflis 
must find an explanation in the fact that his plans were frustrated by the 
troops sent against him by Sultan Mahmud from Baghdad. 2 In Muharram 
516 (March 1122) Tughril submitted to Mahmud (I.A., x, 421). 

Our text suggests that after having sought protection from Tughril, the 
people of Tiflis admitted a “ protector ” sent by the king of Georgia. Against 
the latter they appealed to the Artuqid El-GhazI—with the result described 
in the passage quoted below. 

On the reign of King Dimitri, both the official Georgian Annals (Brosset, 
i/1, 381) and the Armenian historians (Brosset, i/2, 244-8) give only very 
scanty information. 3 The distinguished numismatist Professor E. A. Pakhomov 
writes : “ It is known that he succeeded in ousting the Seljuk garrisons from 
some fortresses in Georgia (Dmanisi, etc.) and in raiding some eastern marches. 
The trophy of his expedition to Ganja was the iron gate of that town still 
kept in the Gelathi monastery. On the other hand Dimitri lost Ani, temporarily 
conquered by his father. The Georgian chronicle is silent on his relations with 
the Seljuks, but the coins bear incontrovertible evidence of the fact that he 


1 See Minorsky, “ Maragha ” in El. 

2 I. Athlr’s account of the events (x, 398 and 434) is brief and in details differs from Ibn 
al-Azraq’s. He first records Georgian raids against Muslims. The rulers interested, and among 
them Tughril, master of Arran and Nakhichevan, and his atabek Kiin-toghdi, made a concerted 
plan for an expedition. A feigned surrender of some Qipchaqs provoked confusion in the ranks 
of the Muslims. Tughril is mentioned among those who escaped from the battle in 514/1120-1. 
After it David’s siege of Tiflis lasted till 515. In 516 refugees, especially from Derbend in Shirvan, 
implored Sultan Mahmud to take the field against the Georgians. Mahmud marched from 
Hamadan to Shamakhl. His vazir Shams al-mulk ‘Othman (son of Nizam al-mulk) was against 
further action, but the Georgians quarrelled with the Qipchaqs and after a time the sultan (in 
JamadI ii 517/August 1123) returned to Hamadan. Cf. also Ibn Qalanisi, 205. 

3 A newly found “ History of the kings Demetrius I, George III, Thamar, and George IV ” 

was published in Georgian by Professor Javakhishvili, Tiflis, 1927. See Prince C. Toumanoff, 
“ Medieval Georgian Historical Literature ” in Traditio , i, 1943, pp. 139-182 (especially 
p. 157), and v, 1947, p. 342. [. Additional Note. —Prince Toumanoff has kindly sent me 

the translation of a passage on Dimitri I’s reign from Queen Ann’s Chronicle (discovered in 
1927, and published by the Georgian Academy in 1942), pp. 237-9. The new text only says 
that still in the reign of David his son Dimitri was sent to “ Sharvan ” where “ he waged battles 
which filled the eye-witnesses with wonder ”. In a.d. 1130 (a.h. 624) he put to flight the men 
of Sukhman (Suqman) and slaughtered the heads of the whole “ Persiandom ” ( sparse?obisa). 
At that time “ Persian ” was synonymous with Muslim. The new source adds nothing to 
Ibn al-Azraq’s account.] 
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had to recognize his dependence upon the Muslims, as symbolized by the names 
of the caliph and the Seljuks of Iraq which appear on his coins.” 

In general, after the capture of Tiflis in 1122 and the transfer to that town 
of the capital, and apparently of the Mint, too, the influence of the Muslims 
increases considerably. Relations with the neighbouring countries become 
very lively; Arabic begins to play the role of the diplomatic language, as 
suggested by Ibn al-Azraq’s engagement as the king’s secretary. Arabic 
legends appear on Georgian coins, which lose their links with the Byzantine 
type of coins and take on a Muslim appearance. The Byzantine titles of the 
kings disappear altogether. 

One of Dimitri’s coins bears on the obverse malik al-muluk (in Arabic) 
D. (in Georgian), and on the reverse Mahmud ibn Muhammad [1118-1131]. 
Another coin bears : malik al-muluk Hisdm al-Masih Dimitri (in Arabic) 
with a Georgian D in the middle, and on the reverse al-Muqtafi li-amri ’lldhi 
amir al-mu'minin [1136-1160] and (probably) : Mas‘ud [1133-1152]. 1 

Such a situation explains the extreme cautiousness of Dimitri in his treat¬ 
ment of his Muslim subjects. 

A very curious echo of Dimitri’s diplomatic relations is found at an 
unexpected place, in the chronicle of the town of Bayhaq in Khorasan. 2 “ In 
Safar 543/June-July 1148, the king of Abkhaz Dimitriyus, son of Davud, 
son of Ya‘qub (?), surnamed the Sword of Messiah {Hisdm al-Masih ), through 
his personal envoy, sent some questions to the supreme sultan San jar ibn 
Malikshah, may God hallow his spirit. I was ordered to write an answer in 
Arabic and Syrian, for they had written those questions in these two languages. 
Copies of those questions and of my answers have travelled to the remote 
parts of the world and caravans carried them (wa sara bihd al-rakb ).” The 
Arabic letter must have been written by a predecessor of Ibn al-Azraq (who 
reached Georgia only in 1153). 

For my translation I follow the more complete Or. 5803, but in doubtful 
places I prefer the readings of Or. 6310, which invariably make better sense. 3 

(Or. 5803, /. 160b) Record of the administration of Najm al-din El-Ghdzi 
(500-516) and his reign in Mifarqin. . . . 4 

(Or. 5803, /. 161a , line 21 — Or. 6310, /. 102a, line 7) It is reported that 
in the year 515 (a.d. 1121 -2) the people of Tiflis sent to Najm al-din El-Ghazi 
inviting him (to come) that they might surrender to him Tiflis. For forty years 
the latter had been in the hands of the population (kana laha biyadi ahlihd). 
Its possessors (mulldk) had been a family {qaum) of local people called Banu- 
Ja‘far for about 200 years, after which the senior members among them became 
ruined and (their affairs) got into confusion and the administration of Tiflis 
reverted to the population (/. 161b) of whom every month one administered 


1 Pakhomov, “Monet! Gmzii”, Zap. Numizm. Otd. Imp . Boss. Archeol. Obshch., i/4, 1910, 
1-132, see pp. 81-6. 

2 Ibn Funduq, Tarikh-i Bayhaq , ed. Tehran, 1317/1938, p. 163. 

3 See the Arabic text reproduced in a footnote in Ibn al-Qalanisi, ed. Amedroz, pp. 205-6. 

4 In Ibn al-Azraq’s text this name is spelt mostly Mifarqin , side by side with the more 
formal Mayyafariqin. Cf. in Syriac Mipherfcet. 
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its affairs. Thus they carried on for forty years. Malik Davud, (who) was the 
king of the Gurj and the Abkhaz [1089-1125], brought the town to great 
straits and it got into confusion. So the people had already sent to Sultan 
Tughril, son of Sultan Muhammad, who was the king of Janze and Arran, 
and he sent them a protector ( shihna), x but the oppression of the king of the 
Gurj continued. 1 2 Thus they carried on for a time and they agreed to pay him 
every year 10,000 dinars 3 on the express condition that (they should receive) 
a protector with ten horsemen. And thus (too) they carried on for a period. 
Then they sent an invitation to Najm al-din El-Ghazi and he left with a large 
army. He was accompanied by Dubays b. Sadaqa, 4 king of the Arabs, who 
was Najm al-din’s son-in-law, being married to the latter’s daughter Guhar- 
khatun, 5 and who had joined him during that year. 6 So he left with the army 
[and sent to Shams al-daula Tughan-Arslan, lord of Arzln and Bidlis, to whom 
belonged the town *Duwin (spelt: madina Dawayn), and ordered him to enter 
Tiflis from the eastern side]. 7 Then he moved on and took with him the qadl 
‘Alam al-din, son of Nubata—whose son, the qadl ‘Alam a 1-din Abul-Fath 
al-Kabir, is at present the qadl of Mardin 8 —and the vazir Abu Tammam 
ibn ‘Abdun, who also left with (the king). They arrived in Arzan al-Rum 
(Erzerum) where the qadi and the vazir quarrelled. Najm al-din with his army 
entered through the province (wildya) of al-Ghars (Kars), 9 and along the road 
of *Tharyalith (Thrialethi). 10 It was agreed that the whole army should meet 
at the gate of Tiflis. And Sultan Tughril-bek made preparations from the 
direction of Janze (Ganja). Tughan-Arslan the Hunchback (al-ahdab) moved 
forth from *Duwin. 

Najm al-din got so far that between him and Tiflis there (remained) only 
a mountain of half-a-day’s journey. Then from the western side King Davud 
sallied forth accompanied by his son Dimitri, with a great army. He rode down 

1 I think that the meaning “ protector ” is here fully attested for the term shifyna (the 
origin of the latter is still obscure). 

2 The passage is not clear in Or. 5803 but Or. 6310, f. 1026, is unequivocal: ma zdlat. 

3 In this case the king of Georgia must be meant. After a period of insufficient help from 
Tughril the people of Tiflis turned to the oppressor himself and, under the pretext of protection, 
paid him a considerable tribute. 

4 Or. 6310 adds : al-Mazyadi. 

5 Guhar, to render the Persian-Turkish pronunciation of the name Gauhar , with the stress 
on the last syllable. 

6 Dubays [1108-1135] intrigued against Sultan Mahmud. The latter marched on Hilla in 
Shawwal 514/Dec. 1120-Jan. 1121, and Dubays fled to El-Ghazi, see I. Athlr, x, 398. 

7 Or. 6310 omits this passage. Then it suddenly says that Tughril moved from Janze and 
“Fakhr al-din Tughan Arslan al-Afldab from the region ( ndhiya) of Duvin ”. Their further 
participation in the campaign is not specified. Consequently in Or. 5803, I suspect some con¬ 
fusion between the Duvin belonging to Arzan (i.e. to the valley situated between the river of 
Bitlis and that of Mayyafarqin), see C. Cahen, loc. cit., 224, and the ancient Armenian capital 
Duwin/Dvin, lying north of the Araxes, within the limits of Arran, see Yaqut sub verbo Dabil. 
Either al-Afldab had to cross the Araxes (no small operation !) to march in agreement with 
Tughril, or the original reference is not to al-Ahdab but to some “ Fakhr ad-din ” connected 
with the northern Dvin ! 

8 Or. 6310, f. 1026, does not indicate that the son accompanied his father—as Or. 5803 
suggests (ma'ahu )—but only that he was the qadl of Mardin at the author’s time. 

9 Thus spelt also in Juvayni, ii, 161. 

10 Thrialethi—a district to the south of the Kur, upstream from Gori. The invaders must 
have reached the Kur via Kars-Ardahan-Akhalkaiaki. The Georgian annals mention also Manglis 
and Did-Gor(n)i, Brosset, loc. cit., i/1, 366. 
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upon (the Muslims) from the mountain, whereas they were standing at its foot 
and neither the army of Sultan Tughril nor Shams al-dln the Hunchback with 
his troops had arrived. They fought a great fight. Najm al-din was taken 
prisoner and many of his people were killed. The infidels took from them an 
enormous booty. [Then ?] Najm al-din (and Dubays) escaped with a small 
troop, (but) down to the present time there have remained prisoners with 
(the Georgians). 

{I saw 1 the battle-field when in the year 548/11531 entered Tiflis and stayed 
in it. Then I joined the service of the king of the Abkhaz and remained with 
him. 

I went forth with him and travelled together with him in his country (wildya) 
for some 70 days. He went on to the al-Lan (Alan), to the side of Darband 
and to the country (mldya) of the Abkhaz. 2 And after some days in the 
country of the Abkhaz we arrived at a spacious tower under a mountain, within 
a lofty fortress where the king alighted (Or. 6310 fa-nazala al-malik hunaka). 
Said to me the king of the Abkhaz : “ 0 so-and-so, in this fortress there is 
a captive who has become estranged (*mustaghrib) from his people (and 
El-GhazI). 3 So go up to-morrow to see him and ask him from where he is.” 
And I made up my mind concerning this matter and said (to myself): “I shall 
ask the king to let him go his way ”. I spent that night, but when the morning 
came the trumpet (/. 162a) of departure was sounded because news had been 
brought to the king that some part of his kingdom had revolted against him. 
And when this news came he rode off and the people rode off and it became 
impossible for me to meet the man.} ... 4 

And when Najm al-din was defeated and returned with his companions, 
the king of the Abkhaz departed with the booty and the prisoners and halted 
before Tiflis which he invested for some time. Then he breached the walls 
from the western side and entered the town (/. 163a) by the sword (sayfan). 
He burnt it and utterly destroyed it, but after three days granted amdn to 
its people and soothed their hearts and left them alone, in all goodness. For 
that year he abrogated their taxes, services (al-mu’an), payments by instal¬ 
ments (aqsdt) and the khardj. He guaranteed to the Muslims everything they 
wished, according to the pact which is valid even to-day. In it (it is stipulated) 
that pigs 5 should not be brought over to the Muslim side nor to the town, 
and that they should not be slaughtered there or in the market. He struck 
dirhams for them, on one side of which stood the names of the sultan and the 

1 I put in { }brackets the personal experiences of the author under King Dimitri in 1153. 

2 Abkhaz (omitted in this place in Or. 6310) is the obvious reading in Or. 5803, but one must 

have in view the confusion found in Arab sources of and *Ldyjan, one of the 

districts of Shirvan, see Hudud al-'Alum, p. 408. As King Dimitri was operating in the eastern 
part of the Caucasus, Layjan (with its famous fortress) might fit into the geographical pattern 
of his campaign. More important is the reference to Derbend and the Alan territory showing 
the large extent of Dimitri’s operations. At this period Derbend had its own dynasty which was 
quarrelling with the Shirvanshahs, Brosset, loc. cit., i/1, 364, and Pakhomov, O Derbendskom 
kniazhestve, Baku, 1930. 

3 Or. 5803 : ^jA «lJI (sic) (sic) > yd***# Or. 6310, 

f. 103a: <lJ| JUu»dl jUJI J-dj ji I jAj u jaw 

4 After this Or. 5803 intercalates : “ It was reported in the year 515/1121—(and the first ? 
is right)—that the king . . . wan in Aleppo.” 

5 The passage is clearer in Or. 6310. 

vol. xm. part 1 . 
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caliph, 1 and on the other side stood the names of God and the Prophet, on 
him be peace, (whereas) the king’s own name stood on a side of the dirham. 
It was cried in the town ( al-balad) that (the king) permitted (to shed) the 
blood ( ahdara damahu) of him who harmed a Muslim. He granted to them 
the call to prayer, the prayers and the reading (of the Qor’an) in public, and 
also guaranteed that on Fridays sermons and public prayers should be held 
and prayers be said from the pulpit for the caliph and the sultan, and for no 
one else. He also guaranteed that no Georgian or Armenian, or Jew should 
enter the baths of Ismael 2 in Tiflis. He assessed (wazzafa khidmata) a Georgian 
at a rate of 5 dinars per annum, a Jew at 4 dinars, and a Muslim at 3 dinars. 
He was extremely kind to the Muslims ; he honoured the scholars and sufis 
by respecting their rank (?) 3 and (granting them) what they do not enjoy 
even among the Muslims. 

{I witnessed all these privileges (shurut) when I entered Tiflis in the year 
548/1153. And I saw how the king of the Abkhaz, Dimitri [1121-1156], in 
whose service I was, arrived in Tiflis and sojourned there some days. The 
same Friday he came to the cathedral mosque and sat on a platform (dakka) 
opposite the preacher and he remained at his place while the preacher preached 
and the people prayed and he listened to the khutba, all of it. Then he went 
out and granted for the mosque (atlaqa bi-rasm al-jdmi 6 ) 200 gold dinars. 

And I saw the scholars, the preachers, and the noblemen seek attendance 
on him, and the sufis offer prayers for him, and he gave them largesse and 
rewarded them, while he displayed unparalleled confidence in them. And 
I witnessed on his part such esteem towards the Muslims as they would not 
enjoy even if they were in Baghdad.} 

It is reported that in the year 516/1155 there was an earthquake in the 
town of Janze, which is Kanja (*Ganja), and a part of it sank (inkhasafa) 
and the walls were destroyed, and the King Davud with his suite, horsemen, 
and infantry went out to it and looted all the belongings (of the people) and 
whatever there was in it. He killed of them a great number and made prisoner 
such great number as cannot be counted and the prisoners (were brought) 
into Tiflis on carts (‘aid ( ijal) because of their multitude (/. 162b). Muslim 
prisoners were driven like herds (qut‘dn) of sheep. 4 With them the king entered 
into Tiflis and the people of Tiflis bought most of them and freed them. Some 
people of Tiflis said to me : “ Our impoverishment began only from that time 

[It is reported that in the year 515/1121 Mamdud (?) was killed in the 
cathedral mosque of Damascus and buried in the tower. 5 And it is said that 
in 515 Najm al-din returned to Mardin where he stayed the year 506 (*516/1122) 

1 See above, pp. 30-31. 

* Possibly, Isflaq’s father, Isma‘Il b. Shu‘ayb, who settled in Georgia at the time of the 
caliph Amin (a.d. 809-813), see Ya‘qubl, ii, 528. 

• Or. 5803, f. 1636 : tUil JUf ^ ^jJ Lj JjLil f l J' I. . . JjbV J~»- S 

Or. 6310, f. 104a : f \ J'-j |, l. J.\ j*.... ^jJI Jjt'J (sic) , 0 L»VI iU OjJUil Jl j—I, 
wuJUJLl Ob U In Sibt ibn al-JauzI’s version, Dimitri “ batit des ribat et hotelleries 

pour les predicateurs, les soufis at les po&tes ”, see Defremery, JA., 1849, xii, 485. 

4 This earthquake in Ganja is different from that of 534/1139, at the time of the atabek 
Qara-Sunqur, see I. Athir, xi, 51, and Vardan, in Brosset, i/2, 416. The behaviour of King 
David would have been excessive in King Dimitri’s time. 

5 Omitted in Or. 6310. Perhaps Amir Maudud of Mossul ? But he was murdered in Damascus 

in 507/1113, see Ibn Qalanisi, 187. The whole paragraph reflects the uncertainty of later 
intercalations. 
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and then left for Aushal al-Hayna belonging to Mifarqin and stayed there 
with his wife al-Khatun, daughter of Tugh-tegin, lord of Damascus. He became 
ill and died on Thursday, 27 Eamadan (29 Nov. 1122).] 

II 

The short second passage completes Ibn al-Azraq’s account of his travels 
in the suite of King Dimitri. It is important that he confirms again that the 
king operated as far east as the immediate neighbourhood of Derbend. 

(Or. 5803, /. 176b = Or. 6310, f. 136a) [The late Hisam al-din Timur-tash 
(son of El-Ghazi), God’s mercy on him, used to respect the lords of the (noble) 
houses ; he looked into their affairs and would not consider the punishment 
of (those) houses. . . . Whenever a representative of the turbaned people and 
scholars visited him he bade him dismount and honoured him and gave him 
largesse and supplied him with all he wanted. . . .] 

{When he died 1 I was in the country ( wildya ) of the Kurj (Georgians) 
in the service of the king of the Abkhaz Dimitri, son of Davud, king of the 
whole of the country. I entered Tiflis in the year 548/1153 and joined the 
king’s service, travelling with him to the country of the Alan and the Abkhaz 
and Derbend. One day we were in the neighbourhood of the town of Derbend, 
and this was the 4th of Muharram 549/21 March 1154, and the king summoned 
me and said : “ Your lord Hisam al-din has died. The news has reached me 
to-day. 

[In his days there was in Mifarqin a group of governors, of whom was the 
ha jib Abu Bakr Bayram and ‘Othman Khumartash al-Hajj, each of them 
(appointed) in turn (down to) the hajib Bayram. 2 (Then) he appointed the 
hajib Yusuf Yinal. Then he dismissed him and granted fiefs in dependence 
on his own household (tahta ddrihi ?). The atabek Zangi took (them ?) from 
him. And he (?) appointed to Mifarqin a mamluk who belonged to the amir (?) 
and whose name was Qurughli (sic, Qiz-oghli ?). After a period of time he died.] 

1 He began to rule in 516 (Nov. 1122) and died “ towards the end of 547/1152, or perhaps 
in 548/1153 ”, see C. Cahen, loc. cit., 254. 

2 Or. 6310, f. 137a: “ and he appointed to the governorship of Mifarqin the hajib Abu 
Bakr and Bayram and ‘Othman, sons of Khumar-tash al-Hajj, each of them for a (short) period, 
except the hajib Bayram who was appointed twice ”, etc. 
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Gaucasica II . 1 

By V. Minorsky 

1. The Georgian maliks of Ahar 

§ 1. The maliks of Ahar. 

§ 2. Their coins. 

§ 3. The name Bishkin and those who bore it. 

§ 4. An earlier member of the family. 

§ 5. The dedicatees of Nizami’s Iskandar-nama. 

§ 1. Muhammad Nasawi, the biographer of the Khwarazm-shah Jalal al-din, 
several times refers to the story of Nusrat al-din Muhammad (*Mahmud) 
b. *Bishkin. 2 When in 614/1217 the atabek of Azarbayjan, Ozbek, was expelled 
from Isfahan by the Khwarazm-shah Muhammed, Ozbek’s vassal Nusrat 
al-din led the army back to Azarbayjan and thus enabled his master to escape 
with a small detachment. In Miyana Nusrat al-din was taken prisoner by 
the Khwarazmians and brought to Hamadan. Wishing to humiliate him and 
other distinguished prisoners, the Khwarazm-shah ordered them to stand on 
their feet while he played polo on the hippodrome. One day the conqueror’s 
interest was aroused by the pair of unusually large ear-rings which Nusrat 
was wearing. Nusrat explained (p. 18) that his grandfather was captured by 
Alp Arslan during his expedition into Georgia (possibly that of 456/1064). 3 
Later, Alp Arslan liberated the prisoners but ordered them (as his slaves) to 
wear ear-rings with his name. Then the Seljukid dominion decayed and the 
former prisoners abandoned their obedience (and its outward sign), all except 
Nusrat’s grandfather who became a Muslim (and continued to wear the 
ear-rings) as a token of the benefits of Islam and of (his) fidelity. 4 When this 
was explained to the Khwarazm-shah, he invited Nusrat to join him in his 
game and gave him a valuable reward. He restored to him his possessions, 
among which were the towns of Ahar and Varavi, adding to them the 
neighbouring Sarah (now Sarab), which at that time was in the occupation 
of the atabek Ozbek. Nusrat returned home but said nothing about Sarah 
to his lord Ozbek. Only when Jalal al-din overthrew Ozbek and occupied 
Tabriz did Nusrat produce the document. Without any formality Jalal 
recognized his claim and treated Nusrat with particular sympathy and 
generosity (Nasawi, 18). Owing to the relations established during his cap¬ 
tivity in Hamadan, Nusrat passed into the service of the conqueror, but 
his attitude towards his earlier colleagues was not ungracious. Thus we hear 
that an important dignitary of the atabeks sought refuge in his dominions, 

1 See BSOAS., 1949, xiii/1, pp. 27-35. 

2 Sir at al-sultan Jalal al-din , ed. Houdas, 1891, pp. 3, 14, 16-8. The French translation 
(1895) teems with misunderstandings and needs a thorough revision. Nasawi several times 
writes Muhammad instead of Mahmud attested on the coins. 

3 I. Athir, x, 25-8 ; Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie , i/1, 327. 

4 The text as it stands, p. 18, makes no good sense and I have interpreted it according to 
my understanding, reading *wa khala^u ulcdika ribqat al-ta'a instead of. wa ja‘alu ulcdika 
ribqatan lil-taa. 
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and it was only Jalal’s lieutenant, the brutal Sharaf al-mulk, who arrested him 
(Nasawi, 106). When Boghdi, a former slave of the atabek Ozbek, raised 
a revolt in favour of his deposed masters, Nusrat made efforts to bring about 
a reconciliation between him and Sharaf al-mulk. This is the last we hear 
of Nusrat al-din (Nasawi, 165). 

The story of the ear-rings, in a less poetical form, is also found in Hamdullah 
Mustaufi’s Tankh-i Guzida , 441 : after Alp Arslan’s campaign in Georgia 
a number of Georgian amirs were taken prisoner and some of them accepted 
Islam. “ One of them was *Bishkm. Instead of the ring of slavery ( halqa-yi 
bandagl ), (the sultan) fixed in his ear a horse-shoe, and his progeny similarly 
have worn large ear-rings. As a fief (the sultan) gave him the town of Varavl 
which is now known as Bishkin.” 

The position of Nusrat al-din’s fief Varavi is explained in the same author’s 
Nuzhat al-qulub , pp. 82-3 : “ the tuman 1 of Bishkin comprises seven towns, 
namely Bishkin, Khiyav, *Alar, *Arjaq (Arshaq ?), Ahar, Tegala, and 
Kalaybar.” Then speaking in particular of the town of Bishkin he adds : 
“ originally it bore the name of Varavl, but after Bishkin the Georgian had 
come to be governor in it, it was called after him.” Hamdullah adds that 
Mt. Sabalan lies to the south of Bishkin and this leaves no doubt about its 
location on the river Meshkin which joins the river of Ahar above its juncture 
with the river of Ardabil (Qara-su). Boughly Meshkin lies at 70 kms. west 
of Ardabil. 

The name Meshkin is not found in ancient geographers and it represents 
only a variation of Bishkin. 1 2 The alternance of b/m at the beginning of the 
name may be attributable to Turkish influence. In fact from the Seljuk days 
large contingents of nomad Turkmans were established in the region between 
Mt. Savalan and the Araxes, and a special group of the Shah-sevans (i.e. the 
Shi f a Turkmans attached to the Safavid house) is still called the “ Meshkin 
group.” 

The considerable area of the tuman of Bishkin probably corresponds to 
the original fief of the eponymous ruler. Nasawi, too, by referring to Ahar 
and Varavl, indicates more or less the limits of the tuman of the Mongol time, 
but we know from the same author that Nusrat al-din claimed also Sarah 
(Sarab) on the Ardabil-Tabriz road, and, to the east of Varavi, he possibly 
controlled some cantons along the Ardabil-Araxes road (such as Arshaq). The 
area, comprising part of the present-day governorships of Ardabil and Tabriz, 
formed a sizable principality which must have enjoyed some feudal autonomy 
within the territories controlled by the atabeks of Tabriz (the dynasty of 
Eldiguz). 

§ 2. This is shown by the privilege the local rulers possessed to strike coins, 
although the existing collections suggest that this right was limited to copper 

1 A division of Mongol times. 

2 See Juvayni, ii, 184 , Bishkin , younger copies Mishkin ; Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, 33 ; 
* Bishkin. 
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fels-e s. Of the two copper pieces of the British Museum 1 the one (No. 689) 
has on the obverse the formula of Id ildh and the name of the caliph Nasir 
lidini- llahi (575-620), and on the reverse the name of the atabek Abu Bakr 
b. Muhammad Pahlavan b. Eldiguz (587-607) and that of the malik al-umard 
*BlshkIn b. Muhammad followed by his caliphal title (illegible : x of the 
amir al-mu’mintn). Of the date only “ ninety ” ( tis%n ) can be read, which 
can refer to any of the years between 590 and 599 (1194-1203). The other 
coin (No. 690) has a similar obverse, whereas its reverse gives two names, 
that of al-malik al-a‘zam Uzbek b. Muhammad (607-22) and that of malik 
al-umard Nusrat al-dln Mahmud b. *BlshkIn b. Muhammad. Here we have 
the complete series of the Georgian rulers of Meshkin. 

The collections of the Hermitage (Leningrad) contain 23 copper coins of 
the same maliks. Six coins were struck by *BishkIn in Ahar, and one of them, 
mentioning the name of Abu Bakr, bears the date 594/1198. Eleven coins 
were struck by Mahmud b. * Bishkin in the time of the Eldiguzid Ozbek ; 
one of them is dated 612/1215. Six coins belong to the same prince with the 
name of *Mangburni (i.e. the Khwarazm-shah Jalal al-din) and the date 
*623/1226. 2 

§ 3. Nasawi confirms that the first comer to Persia was Nusrat al-din’s 
grandfather of whom no coins have come down to us. The actual founder 
of the principality, to which he gave his name, was Nusrat al-din Mahmud’s 
father Bishkin. His name, which stuck in the memory of the contemporaries, 
is of Iranian origin and originally must have sounded Beshken as attested by 
its Georgian form. 3 The emergence of this rare name between the father 
Muhammad and the son Mahmud is noteworthy and it is our only guiding 
thread in the family connections of the maliks. 

Nusrat al-din’s grandfather must have belonged to a distinguished family 
for a mere conversion to Islam would hardly have secured for him (or his son) 
a high position in Muslim society. But even in Georgia this name is very 
uncommon. The only Beshken I could find in the Georgian Chronicle is the 
commander of Jaq who was killed by the Turks in 1118, see Brosset, i/1, 360. 
Apparently this “ commander ” belonged to the local family of the lords of 
Akhal-tsikhe. 4 However, our sources are silent on any contacts of the Jaqeli 
family with Persia. 

Circa 1483 S. Orbelian quotes a scion of the Orbeli house called Pelgene , 
whose name Brosset, i/1, 351, has restored as *Pesgen. The name may reflect 

1 Lane Poole,. Cat. of Orient, coins, iii, 1877, p. 256. 

2 See A. K. Markov, Inventarniy Katalog, 1896-8, p. 434. Markov still uses the wrong 
reading Pishtegin. See also F. Soret, in Rev. numismatique , 1860, v, pp. 71-6: one fels of 
Bishkin, Ahar, 594, and two felses of Nusrat, struck in Ahar, one with the name of Ozbek (623), 
and another with the name of Jalal al-din. 

3 In a late Armenian source (Thomas of Metsob, fifteenth century) the name appears as 
Beshgen. [In Georgia Beshken is attested as a popular name, see Janashia, Istoriya Gruzii, 1946, 
p. 244 ; a silver-smith, Beshken Opizari, twelfth century.] 

4 See Vakhusht, Geography , p. 31, 47. The Jaqeli family received its name from the river 
Jaqis-tsqali, one of the left affluents of the Kur, in Samtsxe, ibid., 89. 
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some atavistic survival, though its occurrence within the versatile Orbeli 
family is too tardy and isolated. Another pointer in the same direction may 
be the village Beshkenashen (“ built by Beshken ”) mentioned in Vakhusht’s 
Geography of Georgia. The source is late (eighteenth century) but the fact 
that the village had given its name to the river (Beshkenashenis-tsqali) is in 
favour of its antiquity. The village lies in T‘rialet‘i, on one of the left affluents 
of the Ktsia. 1 This place may have been within the reach of the Orbeli family. 2 
For the moment we cannot go beyond these guesses. 

§ 4 (Additional). A closer examination of the texts shows that the period 
of time separating Alp Arslan’s campaign in Georgia (1064) from the date of 
Bishkin’s coin (1198), i.e. at the minimum 134 years, exceeds the admissible 
interval between the maturity of a father and that of a son. In fact, in 
Nasawi’s passage the term jadd used with regard to Alp Arslan’s captive may be 
interpreted as “ ancestor ” and not as “ grandfather The coins suggest that 
Nusrat al-din’s grandfather bore the name of Muhammad and there must have 
been some more links between the latter and the prisoner of 1064. The name 
Bishkln must have occurred in the family genealogy at an earlier stage for 
otherwise it would not have been borne on Persian soil. 

This is supported by an additional reference to an amir Bishkln found in 
Bundari’s abridgment of Tmad al-din’s History of the Seljuks (ed. Houtsma, 
p. 165). While Sultan Tughril b. Muhammad (526-8/1132-3) was staying in 
Isfahan, with amir Qara-Sunqur acting as his representative in Azarbayjan, 
his brother Sultan Mas‘ud, accompanied by the atabek Aq-Sunqur Ahmadili 
(see Minorsky, Mardgha, in E.I.), moved from Baghdad on Azarbayjan. Local 
amirs fortified themselves in various places, and ‘Ayn al-daula Khwarazm-shah, 
together with the amirs Balaq (?) and Bishtakin (read : *Bishkm) sought 
security in Ardabil. There they were besieged by Mas‘ud, who defeated Qara- 
Sunqur at the gate of the town, but some time after the besieged amirs succeeded 
in rejoining Tughril in Isfahan. No further reference to *Blshkin is found in 
Bundari’s text. The events just mentioned took place in 527/1132. 3 Our restora¬ 
tion of the impossible Bisht.kin as * Bishkln is corroborated by this amir’s 
association with Ardabil, in the neighbourhood of which lay the later Blshklnid 
fief. The question is to know whether the name Bishkin is used here as a personal 
name. The gap between the events of 1132 and the coin of Bishkin b. 
Muhammad struck in 1198 (i.e. sixty-six years) seems too considerable for the 
identification of this “ Bishkin ” with the above-mentioned Muhammad, and 
we have to assume that we have here an earlier link in the pedigree of the amirs 


1 Ed. Brosset, p. 161, and map. On modern maps this place seems to be represented by 
Beshtasheni (?). 

2 One of the boroughs downstream on the Ktzia was called Liparitis-Ubani, Liparit being 
one of the typical names of the said family. 

3 The events are much more clear in I. Athir, x, 483, but he omits the names of the amirs 
besieged in Ardabil. The identity of ‘Ayn al-daula is obscure, though in the previous year (526) 
the Khwarazm-shah Atsi'z commanded San jar’s left flank in the so-called 1-1 battle of Daymarj ” 
(more exactly near *Ghulan, in the neighbourhood of Daynavar), see I. Athir, x, 476. 
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of Ahar and Meshkin. The name of this amir would further indicate the per¬ 
sistence of this exotic name in the family. 

§ 5. Another problem is the name Bishkin within the family of the atabeks 
of Azarbayjan (Eldiguzids). When queen Thamar moved her troops to Ganja 
to support the candidature of Amir-Miran b. Pahlavan b. Eldiguz, 1 as against 
his brother Abu-Bakr b. Pahlavan, the atabek was defeated and the three 
camps looted, namely his own, that of his son Prince Beshken-the-Brave, and 
that of the amir Satmaz ed-din (read : *‘Izz al-din Satmaz). The same prince 
is apparently referred to in the dedication of the second part of Nizami’s 
I skandar-nama. 

Like the first part of the poem, it was originally dedicated to Jahan- 
pahlavan Nusrat al-din, i.e. the atabek Abu-Bakr, son of Jahan Pahlavan 
Muhammad, son of Eldiguz (d. in 607/1210). 2 In the non-critical edition of 
Vahid DastgardI, p. 33, the preface seems to refer also to another (?) prince 
called Plshkm (*Bishkin). The poet wonders why heaven had called him 
Plsli-km “ foremost in hatred ” and not Pish-mihr “ foremost in love ”. 
By anagram his name is Kay-Pishm 3 because he has the signs of a Kayanid 
( kay-nishdn ) and lives in a Kayanian place ( kay-nishdn ?). He has given a new 
life to mulk-i dahr (see below). The poet goes on describing the effect of 
a terrible earthquake by w T hich Ganja was destroyed “ on the eve of Saturday ”. 
Then, in a short time, “ thanks to the royal fan ” of the prince mentioned 
Ganja became “ more flourishing than Bum ”. The following khitdb (p. 34) 
refers to the victory ( nusrat) of the royal banners and calls the king Jahan 
Pahlavan (p. 39). Unexpectedly the conclusion of the poem (p. 280) contains 
the eulogy of quite a different person, Malik ‘Izz al-din Mas‘ud b. Arslan, 
also referred to as Abul-Fath Mas‘ud b. Nur al-din and as Jahan Pahlavan. 
Nizami says that this prince reached the age of sixty (p. 290) and hopes that 
his fortune will be as happy (mas‘ud) as his name. Bieu, Supplement , 154, 
has recognized the third prince as the Zangid of Mausil Mas‘ud II b. Nur al-din 
Arslan-shah who ruled in 607-15/1211-8 and this is a most likely suggestion. 4 

We have to assume that the second part of the Iskandar-nama 5 was 

1 The Chronicle (Brosset, i/1, 435-46) describes the campaign in great detail adding that 
Amir-Miran’s mother (Inanch-khatun) was at that time married to Tughril-Sultan. In fact 
(by her third marriage) Inanch-khatun became the wife of Tughril, in Ramadan 589/Sept. 
1193. The wedlock was of short duration and Tughril had his spouse strangled, see Rabat al-sudur , 
367. This date is important for fixing the time of Thamar’s expedition. 

2 Jahan-Pahlavan is usually taken for a distinctive title of Muhammad b. Eldiguz, but 
Nizami uses this term for his son Abu-Bakr and even for the atabek of Mossul Tzz al-din. 
Cf. in Nasawi, p. 217, the name of one of Jalal al-dln’s generals : Jahan Pahlavan Ozbek Bayan. 

3 The third son of Kay Qubad, see Shdh-ndma , Tehran, 1313, ii, 314 (Kay Qubad, verse 227). 

4 The difficulty is that this prince ascended the throne at the age of seventeen , which is in 
obvious contradiction with Nizami’s sixty. Should the latter be correct, one has to revert to 
Dr. Bacher’s theory that the reference is to Tzz al-din Mas‘ud I b. Maudud, who ruled in 
572-89/1176-August 1193, and that it belongs to some earlier recension of the Iskandar-nama. 
However, this involves a new difficulty. Al-Malik al-Qahir was the title of Tzz al-din II and 
we do not know whether it also belonged to Izz al-din I. 

5 Or some later copies of it. In my own MS. of the Khamsa (889/1484) both the dedication 
and the conclusion are in the name of Tzz al-din. 
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re-dedicated, probably after the death of the first dedicatee, and this has 
created much confusion in the manuscripts to the embarrassment of the 
students of Persian literature. 1 

The original preface must have had in view two persons : the atabek 
Abu Bakr and his son Plshkln (the Persian pronunciation with p is certain 
in view of the anagram), references to the sons being usual in the dedications 
of Persian poems. This Plshkln must be the prince on whom the Georgian 
chronicle bestows the admirative qualification 44 Beshken-the-7?rat>e 

Ganja, where Nizami lived, belonged to the possessions of the atabek 
Abu Bakr. The Georgian capture of Ganja (in 589/1193 ?) was a short-lived 
success. The Georgian candidate Amir-Mlran died shortly afterwards and 
Abu Bakr re-occupied Ganja, see Brosset, i/1, 447. 

Ibn al-Athir, XII, 160, relates that the atabek Abu-Bakr, weak and 
addicted to wine, became conscious of his incapacity to cope with the continuous 
Georgian inroads. So he decided to change his tactics 2 and in 602/1205-6 
married the daughter of the Georgian king, after which the Georgians stopped 
their raids. Brosset, i/1, 445, who knew this record through Abul-Fida, iv, 
219, avers that to his knowledge no lady of the royal family nor any young 
person of the great Georgian families did contract a similar marriage at the 
time of Queen Thamar. On the other hand, no marriage with an emigree of 
the houses of Nusrat al-din of Ahar or Liparit (see below) would serve as a 
deterrent to Georgian attacks. Nor would a marriage contracted in 602/1205 
account for the name of Beshken which crept into Abu Bakr’s family at a much 
earlier date. Consequently, the most likely conclusion is that the name points 
to some previous matrimonial link between Abu Bakr and the family of his 
vassal, Nusrat al-din b. Plshkln. 

The final decision on the origin of the Georgian “ maliks of Ahar ” belongs 
to the scholars who are in full possession of the Georgian sources. 

It remains to us to elucidate the historical hints in the earlier draft of 
Nizami’s dedication. Its confused state does not enable us to discriminate 
between the achievements of Abu Bakr and his son Plshkln. The two points 
in question are : the restoration of the mulk-i dahr (?) and the rebuilding of 
Ganja after an earthquake. 

Mulk-i dahr (rhyming with bahr) does not make any good sense : 44 the 
kingdom of the time, of the epoch ” ? I am tempted, therefore, to restore 
y 50 as 44 Ahr ”, which is the archaic pronunciation of the present-day 


1 Rieu, “ Catalogue of Persian manuscripts,” pp. 568-70 ; Supplement, p. 154; G. H. Darab, 
Makhzanol Asrar , 1945, pp. 55-61 (reviewed by Minorsky, BSOAS., 1948, xii/2, 441-5). 
Professor E. Berthels, in his recent book Roman ob Alexandre i yego glavn'iye versii na Vostoke, 
Moscow, 1948, pp. 50-2, solves the difficulty by assuming that Bishkin was the name of Nusrat 
al-din himself. I do not know the authority for such a statement. The new interesting fact 
is that A. A. Alesker-zadeh is reported to have discovered the tomb-stone of Nizami giving the 
date of his death as 4 Ramadan 605/Thursday 12 March 1209, see Voprosl istorii, 1948, No. 9, 

p. 121. 

2 The text is more expressive : ghamada sayfahu wa salla ayrahu. 
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Ahar, confirmed by Yaqut, i, 409. The rhyme dahr — Ahr — qahr is found 
in the chronogram on the death of Shams al-din Juvayni, see Rashid al-din 
(ed. Jahn, Prague, 1941), p. 65. As Nusrat al-din for some time remained 
captive with the Khwarazmians, it is likely that Pishkin (especially if through 
his mother he was connected with Nusrat al-din) was in charge of the fief of 
Ahar-Mishkin. 1 

Ganja is known to have suffered several times from earthquakes but the 
nearest in time seems to be that of Rabi‘ I 590/March, 1194. I.A., xii, 72, 
says that it affected “ al-Jazira, ‘Iraq and many (other) lands ”. As the 
Georgian chronicle does not mention it in relating the re-establishment of 
Amlr-Mlran in Ganja, we should assume that it occurred soon after the 
Georgian expedition and may have contributed to the re-occupation of Ganja 
by the representatives of Abu-Bakr. 

Nothing is known on the Blshkln family after Nusrat al-din, but the above 
quotation from the Tankh-i guzida (written in 1330) might be interpreted in 
a way that some descendants of the maliks exhibited their huge ear-rings 
even in Mongol times. 

2. The Princes Orbeli in Persia 

An interesting example of the Georgian-Muslim relations in the twelfth 
century is found in the adventures of some representatives of the Orbeli house 
during the rule of the atabeks of Azarbayjan. These princes belonged to 
a very ancient Georgian family, said to have come from China (sic) “ one 
thousand years ago ”. 2 The name of their hereditary fief was Orbeth but it is 
difficult to say whether the place was called after them or vice versa. There 
is no doubt about the Georgian nationality of the Orbelis but later the branch 
established in Siunik‘ identified itself with the Armenian creed and the 
historian of the family wrote in Armenian. 

The Orbeli house was one of the chief centres of feudal opposition to the 
rising power of the Bagratid kings of Georgia. Particularly disrupting was 
the role of the famous Liparit III in the reign of Bagrat IY (1027-72). After 
his removal from the political stage, 3 the kings patched up with his descendants 
and the latter rendered great services to the kingdom. During the reign of 
Giorgi III (1156-84) the historian of the family credits the generalissimo 
Ivane Orbeli with the capture of Ani (1161), with the victory over the Shah- 
Arman, and with another victory over Eldiguz. 

According to Vardan it was this Ivane who, being desirous to receive Ani 


1 This may be the explanation of Nizami’s term kay-nishln “ living in a Kayanid place ”. 
According to the Nuzhat al-qulub, 83, one of the towns of Mishkin (*Alar) was founded by Qubad 
and, though this king was a Sasanian, poetically his name may have been taken for that of 
the legendary Kay-Qubad. 

2 See their history in S. Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounie (in Armenian), tr. by Brosset, St. 
Petersbourg, 1864, i, ch. 66 (first published by St. Martin, Memoires , ii, 15-300, see especially 
pp. 101-11 and commentary), and Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie , i/2, pp. 257-64, and 334-52. 

3 Said to have died in 1062, see Brosset, i/2, 350. 
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and to free the Christian prisoners, persuaded Giorgi to recapture Ani (1177) 1 
but in the very same year a crisis broke out. Giorgi III was in the twenty-first 
year of his reign when his nephew Demna came of age. Demna was the son 
of David III who ruled for a short time (1154-6) before his brother Giorgi. 
It was alleged then that David III on his death-bed nominated Giorgi as his 
successor only temporarily during Demna’s minority. According to S. Orbelian, 
the generalissimo Ivane was bound by an oath to that effect. So suddenly 
I vane took up Demna’s cause against Giorgi and 30,000 men joined him in 
Lori. But Giorgi was an energetic ruler who had been long in the saddle and 
had the support of his Qipchaq vassal Qubasar. Ivane took a risky decision 
in sending his brother Liparit, with the latter’s sons Elikum and Ivane, to 
solicit the help of the atabek of Azarbayjan. 2 The prospect of a Muslim 
raid sobered the minds of Demna’s supporters and they gradually left Ivane. 
He surrendered to Giorgi’s mercy but Giorgi had him blinded, and all the 
family, men and women, exterminated. Those members who might return 
from abroad were outlawed. 

Meanwhile, Ivane’s brother Liparit Y, seeing further resistance devoid of 
purpose, disbanded his Muslim auxiliaries (60,000 horsemen), went back to 
Persia, and died of grief. His son Elikum stayed on in Persia and his other 
son was honourably treated by the amir of Ganja until, in the reign of Thamar, 
he was induced to return to Georgia and recovered the hereditary fief of 
Orbeth. 

In the apologia of his family, S. Orbelian writes (p. 222) that Elikum was 
treated kindly by Eldiguz and his sons Palilavan and Qizil-Arslan. The atabek 
gave him the great town of Hamian, 3 called him his son, and confirmed him 
in his possessions by a document bearing his tuglira. For twelve years he was 
amir and commander of Bey, Isfahan and Qazvin (Khazmin). The sultan 
tempted him by offering him his daughter, provided he became a Muslim, but 
Elikum despite his youthfulness was firm. He only asked to be transferred 
to Nakhchavan because it lay near to Georgia “ and, said he, it will be sweet 
and easy for me to avenge the death of my father and brothers ”. The atabek 
gave him accordingly the cantons of Erncak (Alinjaq), Jahuk, and Kalasrali 
dependent from Nakhchavan. Eldiguz put Elikum’s hand into that of his son 
Pahlavail and said to the latter : “be his father and let him be your son.” 
Elikum summoned to Nakhchavan the bishop of Siunik‘, confessed his sins, 
and submitted to a penitence. He married the bishop’s niece (whose mother was 
married to a man of Jahuk). Then Elikum fell ill and was visited by the 
“ great atabek ” who insisted on his accepting Mam. This time Elikum 

1 This is the date given in Brosset, i/2 (1851), p. 256. The Russian translation of Vardan 
by N. Emin, 1861, p. 158, gives Arm.623/1174, which allows more time for the subsequent 
events. 

2 S. Orbelian calls him Eldiguz, but it must be remembered that since 1176 Muhammad 
Pahlavan was ruling in Azarbayjan (see below). 

3 This name must correspond to Hamadan as it appears from S. Orbelian’s statement, 
i, 235, that Abagha-khan died in Hamian , cf. Rashid al-dln, ed. K. Jahn, Prague, 1941, p. 41 : 
Abagha died in Hamadan. 
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succumbed to the temptation and the atabek, under his seal, gave him Jahuk, 
Kalasrah, and thirty shops in Nakhchavan in full property. When Elikum 
recovered he went to meet the sultan and the atabek and implored them for 
the permission to abide by his Christian faith. As he was an indispensable 
man he was let alone. With the son of the atabek he marched against Ganja 
and was killed there. His masters took away his widow with her infant son 
Liparit and married her to a Muslim. The boy was brought up by this step¬ 
father and for ten years heard nothing of Christianity. 

At the instance of the Mxargrdzeli brothers 1 the bishop of Siunik‘ helped 
his niece and her son to escape from Nakhchavan and had them hidden in 
Vayo-dzor. 2 The Georgian king (Giorgi Lasha, 1213-22) assigned to Liparit 
villages in various places of Siunik‘ (in Vayo-dzor, Gelarkuni, etc.)—apparently 
with the intention that he should not put himself at the head of a large 
territorial unit. 

The Georgian chronicle (Brosset, i/1, 545) contains more details on the 
adventures of Liparit. It confirms his reception by Eldiguz. When the latter 
saw Sembat 3 he gave him his daughter and two sons were born of this marriage : 
Elikum and Sembat. Eldiguz adopted the latter, 4 which shows that the 
Georgian refugees came at least one year before the death of the atabek. 

The vicissitudes of the refugee branch of the Orbeli family are recorded 
in the interesting inscription hewn out on the walls of the monastery of 
Noravank (in Vayo-dzor) founded by Liparit. 5 It is dated 1221 and the 
founder, “ Liparit, son of Elikum, and grandson of the great (Liparit) 
Orbelian,” says : “ my father Elikum desirous to avenge himself on the king 
of Abkhaz (Georgia) went to the house of the Atabek Eltkuz and the latter 
gave him assistance and consideration and bestowed on him the great town 
of Hamian (Hamadan ?). I, Liparit, his son, being still young, returned to the 
light of St. Gregory’s creed and presented myself before the great atabek Ivane 
(Mxargrdzeli) who, as a substitute for my patrimony, gave me Hrashkaberd 
with its emoluments and I have built this monastery ”... 

The son could hardly have confused the name of his father’s benefactor, and 
the inscription confirms that this branch of the Orbeli came to Persia before the 


1 Queen Thamar’s (1184-1213) famous generals Zakare and Ivane. Their family was of 
Kurdish extraction but was converted to Christianity by the Armenian princes under whom 
it had taken service. Finally, Ivane opted for the Georgian orthodoxy but Zakare remained 
faithful to the Armenian creed. 

2 Siunik 4 is the western part of the highlands separating the Araxes from the Kur, and 
stretches south of Lake Sevan (Gelarkuni district). Vayo-dzor is the long valley of the Lower 
Arpa-chay which flows into the Araxes through the district of Sharur. 

3 I could not check the position of this Sembat by the family tree drawn up by Brosset, 
i/2, 351. S. Orbelian refers only to two sons of Liparit namely Elikum and Ivane. Some details 
of the story of Elikum resemble what happened to Sembat. 

4 It was the grandson of this Sembat (also called Sembat) who gave shelter to David, son 
of Rusudan, when he fled from the Mongols. 

5 Brosset’s introduction to S. Orbelian, ii, 98 (quoting S. Jalaliants’s description of the 
monastery). 
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death of Eldiguz (who died on 31st December, 1175). 1 The importance of this 
detail is in showing that king Giorgi III must have been warned of the suspicious 
designs of the Orbelis a considerable time before the crisis of 1177. 

1 See al-Fariql, fol. 199b, and Rabat al-ftudur , p. 300. Tbn al-Athir’s date 568/1172, adopted 
by Lane Poole and Zambaur, is wrong. 
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Caucasica III 

The Alan Capital *Magas and the Mongol Campaigns 

By V. Minorsky 

§ 1. Juvaynl and Rashid al-din. 

§ 2. Juvaynl on Mongol campaigns in the West. 

§ 3. Rashid al-din on the same campaigns. 

§ 4. Notes to Rashid al-din. 

§ 5. MKS not Moscow but a Caucasian town. 

§ 6. Mas‘udl and others on the Alan capital. 

§ 7. Magas and Dzauji-qau. 

§ 8. Conclusions. 


§ 1. Introduction: Juvaynl and Rashid al-din 

T HE object of the present article is to re-state two obscure problems and to 
show that their likely solution can be found only in treating them jointly. 
The two points are : the name of the ancient capital of the As (Alans, now 
Ossets), as attested in the tenth century, and the identification of the town 
*MKS conquered by the Mongols in the course of the campaign of 636/1239. 
As the sources on the latter event are more numerous I shall deal with it 


first. On the Muslim side we have two accounts of Batu’s campaign, that of 
Juvaynl who completed his work in 658/1260, and that of Rashid al-din, who 
wrote about 710/1310. 

The two nearly contemporary historians differ widely in their methods and 
views. Juvaynl is a true representative of the tradition elaborated in the 
Seljuk chanceries. 1 His text is full of recondite Arabic words and verses making 
appeal only to highly trained scholars. Important hints and reflections are 
hidden away in flowery periods. The chapters are interrupted by lengthy 
dissertations on the helplessness of human initiative, on the terror of Divine 
wrath, on the inevitability of Fate. Juvaynl’s mental field is the Islamic world, 
and he ventures into Outer Darkness with some reluctance. 


Rashid al-din is primarily interested in materia historica , in solid facts, in 
men and tribes with their full names and characteristics. His style is greatly 
simplified, with no abstruse Arabisms in it but with a number of administrative 
technicalities and new Turco-Mongol terms. He wrote as he probably spoke, 
reverting unconsciously to the style of Nizam al-mulk who must have dictated 
his Siyasat-nama. In Rashid al-dln’s days the early tragedies of the Mongol 
invasion culminating in the sacking of Baghdad were things of the past. The 
Islamic, and mostly Persian collaborators, had set the administration on a solid 
foundation and even succeeded in converting the new rulers to Islam. Instead 
of lamenting over man’s sins and the retribution in the shape of “ God’s 
horsemen”, it was more appropriate to criticize the defects of the existing 
machinery and to devise the means of improving it. The field of Islamic intro- 


1 See, for example, the introduction to the collection of administrative documents of Mu’ayyad 
al-daula Muntakhab al-din Badl‘ Atabak al-Juvaynl, in ‘Atabat al-kataba , recently published by 
M. Qazvini and Abbas Eghbal, Tehran, 1329/1950, pp. 1-5. The said Mu’ayyad al-daula was 
the maternal uncle of Juvaynl’s great-grandfather Baha al-din. 
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version had been long broadened by new vistas and the historian had to make 
a great effort in order to grasp the vast congeries of new lands, peoples and 
customs comprised in, or bordering on, the far-flung Mongol Empire. In this 
respect Rashid al-dln’s history is perhaps a truer reflection of Pax Mongolica , 
but both he and Juvaynl, whose work he used, are equally well informed states¬ 
men and keen observers. Both have preserved for us the particular atmosphere 
of their days. 

Although my object is to comment on the As (Osset) capital *MKS, I cannot 
limit my task to quoting only the few lines in Juvaynl and Rashid al-din bearing 
directly on the subject, for the brief episode cannot be understood without the 
proper background. Moreover, no English version of these important and 
difficult records of the Mongol campaigns in Russia and Eastern Europe exists 
in printed form. I hope that their complete text may prove useful to scholars 
of various specialities. 

§ 2. Juvaynl on Mongol campaigns in the West 

The following translation of the two short chapters of Juvaynl I, 224-6, is 
by my former pupil, Dr. J. A. Boyle, who has prepared a careful version of the 
whole of this great history now available in the painstaking edition of the late 
M. Qazvini. The translation is still unpublished and I quote it with Dr. Boyle’s 
permission. 

[224] “ Of the conquest of the Bulghdr and the territory of the As and the Rus 1 

When Qa’an (Ogedey) held the great quriltay for the second time, they 
deliberated together concerning the extirpation and subjugation of all the 
remaining rebels ; and it was decided to seize the lands of the Bulghar, the As, 
and the Rus, which bordered on the camping grounds of Batu ; for they had 
not completely submitted being deluded by the size of their territory. He 
therefore deputed certain princes to aid and assist Batu, viz. Mangu Qa’an and 
his brother Bochek; Qadaghan, the son of Giiyiik-khan; of the other 
princes, Kulkan, Bori and Baydar ; Batu’s brothers, Hordo and Tangut; and 
several other princes, as well as Subutay Bahadur from amongst the chief 
commanders. The princes departed each to his own residence in order to 
organize their forces and armies ; and in the spring they each of them set forth 
from his own territory and hastened to carry out this undertaking. They came 
together in the territory of the Bulghar. The earth echoed and reverberated 
from the multitude of their armies, and at the size and tumult of their forces 
the very beasts stood amazed. First they took by storm the city of Bulghar, 
famous throughout the world for the strength of its position and its ample 
resources ; and as a warning to others they slew the people or led them captive. 
And from thence they proceeded to the land of the Rus and conquered that 
country 2 as far as the city [225] of MKS, the inhabitants of which were as 

1 Juvaynl briefly alludes to these events in the previous chapter (I, 222) in which he says 
that, after the advent of Ogedey, Batu subjugated the neighbouring territories consisting “ of all 
that remained of Qipchaq, the Alan, the As, and the Bus, and other lands, such as Bulghar 
and MKS”. This reference is definitely vague and approximate (V. M.). 

2 It is at this place that I assume a great lacuna in the text provoked either by the desire to 
abridge the report or by a o/xotorcAeurov (V. M.). 
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numerous as ants or locusts, while its environs were entangled with woods and 
forests, such that even a serpent could not penetrate them. The princes all 
halted on the outskirts of the town, and on every side they built roads wide 
enough for three or four wagons to pass abreast. And they set up catapults 
opposite the walls, and after a space of several days left nothing of the city but 
its name, 1 and took great booty. And they gave orders to cut off the right ears 
of the people, and two thousand seven hundred ears were counted. And from 
thence the princes returned homewards.” 

“ Of the horsemen (khayl) of the Kilar and the Bashghird 2 

When the Rus, the Qipchaq and the Alan had been annihilated, Batu 
resolved to proceed to the destruction of the Kilar and the Bashghird, who are 
large nations professing the Christian faith and are said to border on the land 
of the Franks. With this object in mind he arrayed his armies and set out in 
the new year. And that people was rendered arrogant by the magnitude of their 
numbers, the greatness of their power, and the strength of their armies ; and, 
when they heard the report of Batu’s approach, they too set out to meet him 
with four hundred thousand horsemen, each of whom was famous in war and 
considered flight a disgrace. Batu sent his brother Shibaqan on in advance 
with ten thousand men to spy out their numbers and send word of the extent 
of their strength and might. Shibaqan set forth in obedience to his command 
and at the end of a [226] week came back and reported that they were double 
the size of the Mongol army, all men of war and battle. When the two armies 
drew close to each other, Batu went up on to a hilltop ; and for one day and 
night he spoke to no one but prayed and lamented; and he bade the Moslems 
also to assemble together and offer up prayers. The next day they made ready 
for battle. A large river lay between the armies : Batu sent over a detachment 
by night and then his main army crossed. Batu’s brother entered the battle in 
person and made attack after attack; but the enemy’s army was strong and 
did not budge. Then the main army arrived from behind ; and Shibaqan 
attacked at the same time with all his forces ; and they bore down on their 
royal pavilions and cut the ropes with their swords. 3 And when the Mongols 
had overturned their pavilions the army of the Kilar lost heart and fled. And 
no more of that army escaped, and those lands were subjugated. This was one 
of their greatest deeds and their fiercest battles.” 

§3. Rashid al-dln on the Western Campaigns 

The text of Rashid al-dln is much more complete, but the mixing of Juvaynl 
with other information has resulted in some confusion. It is clear from Rashid’s 
transcription of personal names that he depends much more on rough Mongol 
records. 4 My translation is based on the text established (rather unsatisfac- 

1 Read : “ nothing but its namesakes ” (V. M.). 

2 It is “ the horsemen (who marched against) the Kilar and the Bashghird ” (V. M.). 

3 In 1246 Pian de Carpine saw in Bati’s camp on the lower Volga “ tents made of linen. They 
are large and quite handsome, and used to belong to the king of Hungary ”. See Rockhill’s 
trans. in Hakluyt Society , 2nd series, no. iv, p. 10. 

4 Cf. a very short enumeration of the “ eleven nations ” of the West in the so-called “ Secret 
History of the Mongols ”, §§ 262, 270, 274 (I have used also the recent translations by S. A. Kozin, 
E. Haenisch, 1941, and K. Gronbech, 1945). The Far-Eastern texts, both Mongolian and Chinese, 
are very brief. 
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torily) by Blochet, GMS, 1911, 43-7, who did not use Berezin’s valuable article 
“ The first invasion of the Mongols in Russia ” (in Russian) in Zhurnal Min . 
Nar. Prosv., vol. 79, 1853, 223-250, and vol. 86, 1855, 79-114. At the same 
time I use the variants in d’Ohsson ii, 619-626 (summed up by Bretschneider i, 
310-7, with additions from Chinese sources). Numerous suggestions on Rashid 
al-dln’s account are found in Pelliot’s posthumous Notes sur Vhistoire de la 
Horde d’Or , 1950, especially pp. 109-162. The latest translation is found in 
Tiesenhausen’s Sbornik materialov . . . Zolotoy Ordi , ii, 1941, thoroughly revised 
by A. A. Romaskevich and S. L. Volin who quote some important variants. 1 

[43] “ Of the campaign of the princes and the Mongol army in Dasht-i Qipchaq , 
Bulghar, Urns, MKS, Alan, Majar (var. jUljVi), Pular, *Bashghurt, and of 

the conquest of those countries 

The princes who were appointed for the conquest of Dasht-i Qipchaq and 
the neighbouring territories were : of the children of Tuluy-khan, his eldest 
son Mungka (Mongka)-qa’an and his brother Bojek ; of the progeny of Ogtay 
(Ogedey)-qa’an, his eldest son Giiyuk-khan and his brother Qadan ; of the 
children of Chaghatay, B5ri and Baydar and the brother of the Qa’an, Kulkan 
(Kiilkan) ; of the children of Jochi, Batu, Urda (Orda), Shlban and Tangqut. 
Of the distinguished amirs, Subaday (Siibedey)-bahadur with several other 
amirs accompanied the princes. All of them together set forth in the beginning 
of the spring of Bichin-yil, which is the year of the Monkey corresponding to 
(i.e. beginning in) Jumada ii 633/Feb .-March 1236. During the summer and 
in the autumn they operated in the neighbourhood of Bulghar and reached the 
family domains (uruq) of Batu, Orda, Shlban and Tangqut, who from that 
region were nominated (to take part in the campaign). 

Thence (1*) Batu, together with Shlban and Burulday and the army, took 
the field against Pulu and Bashqurd (2*) and in a short time and without much 
trouble took (those countries) and did much killing and looting. This happened 
like this : the Pulu were a numerous people of Christian persuasion and their 
frontiers joined those of the Franks. On hearing the rumour that Batu and 
the amirs were on the march, they made preparations and set forth with 
40 tumans of renowned troops. Shlban, who was in the van (manqalay) with 
10,000 horsemen, [ 44 ] sent a report that they were several times more numerous 
than the Mongol army and all of them great fighters. When the two armies 
were drawn up in battle array, Batu, following the custom of Chinggiz-khan, 
went on to the top of a hill and during one day and one night (addressed himself 
to) the Almi ghty with humility and lamentations, while he ordered the Muslims 
to pray in all sincerity. Between the armies there was a large river. Batu and 
Burulday crossed it at night and came to grips (with the enemy). Batu’s 
brother Shiban personally took part in the fighting and Burulday at once 
attacked with all the troops. They approached the pavilion of the king ( k.l.r) 
and with their swords cut down its ropes. The enemy’s army lost heart and 
broke into flight. * The Mongols like lions on a hunt went after them smiting 
and killing them until they had annihilated the best part of the enemy and took 
their country (3*). This was one of the great deeds which they accomplished. 
Pulu-and-Bashqurd is a great area difficult (of access) and yet they 


The war prevented Pelliot from consulting this publication. 
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conquered it. But (Pulu and Bashqurd) revolted again and their land still 
remains not entirely conquered. Their kings are called *kilar. 1 

After that 2 3 in the winter the princes and the amirs came together on the 
river Jaman and sent amir Siibedey with an army to the As country and 
to the frontiers of Bulghar. They (themselves) proceeded up to the town 
KZNK (4*) and the other provinces of those parts. Having defeated the local 
armies they pacified (il) the (inhabitants). The amirs of that (country) Bayan (?) 
and Chlqu ( Ch.nqu , Kh.nqu ?) arrived to pay homage (oljamishi) to the princes 
and returned with honours ( suyurghamishi ) but revolted again. For the second 
time Siibedey-bahadur was sent (against them) and he captured them. 

After this the princes held a council ( kangach ) and each of them with an 
army went on *jerge 3 and with fighting conquered the countries on their way. 
On the left wing Mongka-qa’an (5*) followed the bank of the river (Volga) and 
(he and his troops) captured 4 the two (chiefs) : Pachman (Bachman ?), one of 
the great amirs of that country (belonging to ?) the Ullrlik (UlarlangJ) tribe 
(qaum) of the Chmchaq (*Khifchaq ?) federation ( jamd‘at ), and Qachlr-Ukula of 
the people As. 5 This happened in the following way [45]. This Pachman with 
a band of other thieves had escaped from the sword (of the conquerors). 
A number of other fugitives gathered round him and wherever he went he 
carried away something and daily the unrest caused by him grew. He had no 
definite residence and the Mongol army could not get hold of him. By day he 
(hid) in the woods on the banks of the Itll (Volga). Mongka-qa’an gave orders 
to build 200 boats and load on each 100 fully armed Mongols, and with his 
brother marched along the banks of the river (as) at a battue ( yerge , nerge ?). 
In one of the woods on the Itll they found some dung and other traces of a 
horsemen’s bivouac which had been hastily abandoned. Here they found an 
old woman who told them that Pachman had moved to an island. As no boats 
were available it was impossible to cross the Itll but suddenly a strong wind 
arose and the waters were whipped up into waves and receded from the passage 
leading from the island to the other side (of the river). It was Mongka’s luck 
that the ground became visible and 6 [he ordered his army to push on. They 
captured Bachman and annihilated his troops in an hour’s time ; they threw 
some into the water and finished off the others. Their wives and children were 
carried off into captivity and much property was seized. Then they returned 
and the waters became agitated again and after the army had crossed back 
everything became normal and not a man suffered from the waters. When 
Pachman [sic] was brought into the presence of Mongka-qa’an he besought 
him] to kill him with his own hand but Mongka ordered his brother Bojek to 
cut Pachman [sic] in two. Qajlr-Ukula of the As amirs [46] was also killed. 
That summer (Mongka) stayed there. 


1 *Kiral, which suits better Hung, lcirdly “ king ” than Polish krol. For the metathesis see 
the name of the river in Mongolia Keluren/Kerulen. 

2 This paragraph is not in Juvayni. 

3 *Ba-jerge “ in an encircling movement, like at a battue ”. Juvayni III, 10, uses another 
form of the word : nerge. In Turkish n (in some dialects) corresponds to y (j ). 

4 This episode corresponds to Juvayni III, 10-11, who omits the names Ulirlik and 
Qachir-Ukula. 

5 I.e. the Ossets, but the name of the prince has not been identified. In Mongol khachir means 
“ a mule ”, but a Mongol name among the Ossets ^ unlikely. 

6 Here the editor supplies six fines of missing text from Juvayni, see Qazvini’s ed., iii, 10-11. 
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Then 1 in the Taqiqu-yil, which is the year of the Hen coinciding with the 
months of the year 634, 2 the sons of Chuchl (Jochi)-khan, Batu, Orda and 
Berke, the sons of the Qa’an : Qadan, Giiyiik-khan and Mongka-qa’an; 
the grandson of Chaghatay-khan, Bori, and the son of Chingiz-khan, Kiilkan, 
set forth to fight the Buqshi and Burtas (6*) whom they conquered in a short 
time. 

In the autumn of this year (1237) all the_princes who were in those parts 
held a quriltay and jointly marched on the Urus. Batu, Orda, Giiyuk-khan, 
Mongka-qa’an, Kiilkan, Qadan and Bori went together to lay siege to the town 
Riyazan (var. Arzan) (7*) which they took in 3 days. After this they also 
took the town (on the) Ika (8*) where Kiilkan was wounded and died. One of 
the Russian amirs, Urman by name (9*) advanced with an army but was 
defeated and killed. Acting jointly (the princes also) took Moskva (10*) in 
5 days and killed the amir of the town Ulay-Timur (11*) by name. They besieged 
the town of great Yurki (12*) and took it in 8 days while (the enemies ?) were 
fighting hard. Mongka-qa’an in person performed feats of valour until he 
defeated them. In five days the princes took the town Qyrnq.la (?), which is 
the original home of V.zirlav (13*). The local amir Yeke-Yurku (‘ great ’ 
Yuri) (14*) fled into the forest but was caught and put to death. Then the 
princes went away and held a council ( kangach ) and decided to march in battue 
columns ( *jerge ) of 10,000 and to capture and destroy any province or fortress 
on their way. During that campaign Batu came to the town KSL-ISKA (15*) 
which he besieged for 2 months but could not capture. [47] After this Qadan 
and Bori arrived and the town was taken in 3 days. Then they went into 
houses and rested. 

After this in the Nuqa-yll, which is the year of the Dog, corresponding to 
the months of 635/1238, Qadan marched against the Cherkes and in winter 
their king, Buqan (Tuqan ?) by name, was killed. Shiban, Bojek and Bori 
went to the region (vilayat) of M.rym (*QrIm ?) and of the territory of the 
Chlnjaq (*Khifchaq) tribe captured up to the norm (?) (16*). Berke marched 
in the direction of Qipchaq and, thanks to his good luck (?), they captured Mas 
and Qyran, the leaders of the M.krut (17*). 

After that in the Qaqa-yil, which is the year of the Hog, corresponding to 
the months of 636/1239, Guyiik-khan, Mongka-qa’an, Bori and Qadan marched 3 
against the town MNKS (or MYKS ?) 4 and in the winter took it after a 
siege which lasted a month and 15 days. They 5 were still on that campaign 
(< cherik , *jerge ?) when the year of the Mouse (637/1240) came. In the spring 
(of 1240) they appointed troops (cherik ‘ levy ’) and gave them to Quqday and 
sent the latter to Timur-qahulqa 6 (with the order) to take it and its region. 
In the autumn of the year of the Mouse (1240) Giiyuk-khan and Mongka-qa’an 
went back, in obedience to the yarligh (order) of the Qa’an. In the year of the 
Ox, corresponding to the months of 638/1241, they reached their own camps.” 

1 This record is not in Juvayni. It opens the account of the campaign in the northern zone. 

2 The Muslim year 634 corresponds to 4th September, 1236-23rd August, 1237, but the 
Mongolian year (beginning in January-February) began in the later part of the Muslim year. 
Practically it corresponded to the Christian year 1237, as confirmed by the chronology of the 
events in Russian annals. 

3 Only here, after a great gap in Juvayni’s text, do we catch up with the final part of his report. 

4 Juvayni’s MKS. 

5 Not in Juvayni. 

6 In Mongolian “ Iron Gate ”, i.e. Darband. 
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In another chapter containing many obscure names (mostly in Mongolian 
forms) Rashid al-dm completes the account of the western campaigns of the 
Mongols. 

[54] The record of the princes of (in ?) Dasht-i Qipchaq 

In the autumn of the year of the Mouse, corresponding to the months of the 
year 637/1240, Guyiik-khan and Mongka-qa’an, in obedience to the yarligh 
of the Qa’an, returned from the Dasht-i Qipchaq. The princes Batu and his 
brothers Qadan, Bori and Bojek took the field against the country Urus 
(Russia), the people of the Bla_ck-Caps ( kulah-siyah , i.e. Qara-qalpaq) (18*) and 
in nine days took the great Urus town called *Mankarmdn (i.e. Kiev) (19*). 
After this in battue order, and in detachments of 10,000, they went to all 
the towns of Uladmur (Vladimir) taking all the castles [55] and provinces 
which they found on their road. Jointly they besieged the town “ Vladimir-of- 
the-three-sons 55 (Uch-oghul Uladmur ) (20*) and took it in three days. 

In the year of the Ox (638/1239) the Qa’an (Ogedey) died 1 and in the middle 
of the spring month the princes crossed the mountain B.raq-tan ( Yardq-ydn ?) 
in the direction of Pular and Bashqurd (21*). 

On the right flank, 2 Orda marched through the territory of Ilavut when 
BZRNBAM (22*) with an army appeared before him, and they killed him. 

Qadan and Bori took the field against the Sasan people (Saxons of Tran¬ 
sylvania) and defeated them after three battles. 

Bojek went by way of Qara-Ulagh (Black Vlachs) 3 across their mountains ; 
thence through the forests and the mountain of Yataq-b.rq (see above) he 
reached the frontier (or the territory) of Mish-lav (23*) and smote the rebels 
who were standing there in readiness. 

The princes who followed those five (?) 4 roads captured all the territories 
of the Bashqurd, *Majar and Sasan, and put to flight their king *Kilar ( *Kirdly 
‘ king ’). They (spent) the summer on the river Tisza and TNHA (or T.HA, 
certainly Tuna , Danube). 

Qadan with an army marched and took the territories Maqut, Uyraq 
(Aryarq ?), and Saran (?) (24*) and chased the Kiral [sic], the sovereign of those 
kingdoms up to the sea. When (the king) embarked on a ship in the town 
M.llkln (25*), which stands on the shore, and took to the sea, Qadan went back. 
After much fighting he (Qadan) captured QRQYN and QNBLA(??) in the 
town ( shahr , country ?) of the Ulaqut (Wallachians) (26*). 

The news of the Qa’an’s death (11 Dec. 1241) had not yet reached the 
princes and after that in the year of the Tiger (639/1242) many Qipchaqs 
(who) had arrived to fight Kut.n (27*) and Shlnqur, son of *JuchI, offered 
battle but were defeated. In the autumn [56] (the Qipchaqs ?) returned again 
and passed to the frontiers of Timur-qahulqa (Darband) and the mountains of 
that region. They (the princes) gave an army to Ilavdar 5 and sent him, and he 

1 This date is wrong. Further down Rashid himself seems to admit that during the operations 
of 1241 the princes had not yet heard of the death of the Qa’an. According to Juvayni I, 159, 
Ogedey died on 5 Jumada II, 639/11th December, 1241. 

2 This is a second and much more detailed version of what Rashid had copied from Juvayni 
(see above). 

3 According to Pelliot, La Horde d’Or , p. 153 : Moldavians. 

4 The Chinese Yiian-shi also speaks of five roads followed by the Mongols, see 
Bretschneider, I, 331 

5 Different from Quqday mentioned under a.d. 1240. 
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went and captured the Qipchaqs who had fled to those parts. They (the princes ?) 
subjugated the territory of (the ?) Urungqut (and ?) Badach (28*) and brought 
their envoys. That year they remained in those parts. 

In the beginning of the year of the Hare, corresponding to the months of 
the year 640/1243, on completion of the task of conquest (the princes) returned. 
The summer and the winter were spent on the road, and in the year of the Snake, 
corresponding to the months of the year 641/1244, they reached their homeland 
and halted at their own encampments. And God alone knows the truth.” 

§ 4. Notes on Rashid al-din’s Text 

(1*) This part of Rashid al-din’s report, borrowed from Juvayni and left 
undated, has gob into the wrong place. Batu operated in the Carpathians and 
Hungary in 637/1240, and Rashid himself devoted to this campaign a special 
chapter, ed. Blochet, 54-6 (see above, p. 227). 

(2*) In his Notes sur Vhistoire de la Horde d’Or, 1950, p. 130, Pelliot admits 
that Juvayni’s “ Kalar and Bashghird ” and Rashid al-din’s “ *Bolar (Bulu) 
and Bashghird ” have practically the same meaning and designate Hungary. 
Meanwhile, he thinks that originally Bolar referred to the Volga Bulghars. 
However, there is still some likelihood for the variant Pitlu (restored by 
d’Ohsson and Berezin as Polo) reflecting some memory of Poland which was 
invaded before Hungary. As shown by K. Jahn in his edition of Rashid’s 
history of the Franks, 1951, pp. 8-9, Rashid’s source on European history was 
a book written by a Polish monk, Martinus Polonus (Opaviensis), and he must 
have heard the name of Poland. 

(3*) The battle against the Hungarians was won at Mohi, on the right bank 
of the river Sayo, above its junction with the Tisza, on 11th April, 1241. On 
this occasion quarrels arose between Batu and Siibedey, see the translation of 
the latter’s Chinese biography in Pelliot, 131. The Mongols spent the summer 
of 1241 on the Hungarian plain and on 25th December, 1241, crossed the 
Danube on the ice. • 

(4*) This paragraph, lacking in Juvayni, presents great difficulties. Is the 
winter in question the winter of 1241 ? If so, one might identify the river 
Jaman (*Ydmdn, in Turkish “evil, mischievous”) with the Danube and 
locate KZNK/KRNK at Gran, which Batu captured after the crossing, and 
“the other provinces” in Croatia, etc., through which Qadan pursued king 
Bela. This, however, is very unlikely. Berezin apparently assumed that 
the events took place while the Mongol princes were returning from Hungary, 
for he located KZNK/KRNK at Kremenchug at a crossing of the Dnieper. In 
itself this identification is not conclusive and the chronology is again highly 
doubtful. 

Rashid al-din must introduce here some new source and we seem to go 
back to an earlier period of operations in Qipchaq (about 1237 ?), as suggested 
by the names Bayan and Chiqu, which sound Turkish. After the episode of 
Bayan and Chiqu comes the story of Bachman, who belonged to a Qipchaq 
tribe. According to the Chinese sources (Yuan-shi), the capture of this chief by 
Mongka took place in 1237, see Marquart, Komanen, 115, and Pelliot’s correction 
“ A propos des Comans ”, J.As., April, 1920, 766. Only after this did Mongka 
take part in Batu’s expedition. It is an interesting point that Mongka, as he 
followed the bank of the Volga downstream, was on the left wing. This shows 
that the front was turned southwards (towards the Caucasus) and the operation 
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was directed against the Qipchaqs. If so, Jaman must refer to one of the Russian 
rivers. In the Secret History of the Mongols the large rivers “ Adil and 
Jayakh ” are several times mentioned together. In § 270 it is said that beyond 
them lie Meket (*Magas) and Man-karman-Keyiba (Kiev). In § 274 the princes 
are said to have destroyed “ the towns of Ejil (Edil ?), Jayakh and Meget. 
Our Jaman (jLL.) might be restored as * Jayakh (j-LU). The latter is 
usually taken for the Yayiq (Ural), though in the order of enumeration it 
should be located between the Volga (Adil) and the Caucasus (Meget, see below). 
But between the Volga and the Caucasus there is only one great river, the Terek 
(in Georgian Loimki , in Old Armenian Arm). The Kuma flowing north of the 
Terek is much less important, but on it stood an important centre called 
Majar (see below, p. 236). Could not jLU Jaman be only a metathesis of 
*jUL Majar ? 

(5*) This report on Bajman is borrowed from Juvaym III, 9-11, where, 
without any chronological reference, it is quoted as an introduction to the 
election of Mongka in 649/1251. On the real date (1237) see note (4*). 

(6*) Already Berezin in his article “ The first Mongol invasion”, p. 91, 
identified Tuqshi (*Buqshi) with the Mordvan tribe Moksha. Burtas seems to 
be a general Islamic name for the Mordvans, see Hudud , § 52, though possibly 
derived from some particular Mordvan tribe. 

(7*) Riazan, which was defended by Prince Yuri, son of Igor, was taken on 
21st December, 1237. The Chinese transcription Ye-lie-tsan , Pelliot, l.c., 166, 
shows that the spelling must be probably *Irazan (to avoid an initial r). 

(8*) Kolomna on the Oka (*<S^I). 

(9*) Yuri’s brother Roman, defender of Kolomna. 

(10*) Var. Makar, Makard. At that time Moscow was still a secondary town 
of the Suzdal principality. 

(11*) Vladimir, son of the Grand Duke Yuri. 

(12*) The town of Vladimir, capital of the Grand Duke Yuri, was taken 
after a siege lasting seven days (2nd-8th February, 1238). 

(13*) Name mutilated. The town of Suzdal was raided simultaneously 
with Vladimir, and Suzdal was the original fief of the grand-dukes. Reading at 
the end of V.zirldv lad (jV) instead of lav {fi) one might think of *Vsevolod, 
the reference being not to the earliest fief-holder of Suzdal, Vsevolod, son of 
Yaroslav, but to the Grand Duke Yuri’s father Vsevolod III, “ the Great Nest ” 
(1176-1212), under whom Suzdal became the leading principality. Vsevolod’s 
residence was Vladimir (founded in 1108) but in any case the principality was 
called after the town of Suzdal. Should we consider only the graphic form of 
Muor MSit might be restored as Pereyaslavl, which was 

also taken in the Suzdal area, but then the qualification “ original home ” 
would remain without explanation. Instead of Berezin’s *Pereyaslavl, Pelliot, 
l.c., 115, on the basis of the Chinese biography of Siibiitay, would suggest 
Torzhok, but this is too far from the pattern found in the MSS. 

(14*) The Grand Duke Yuri, son of Vsevolod, was killed on 4th March, 
1238 (old style) in the battle on the Sit, north of the Volga. 

(15*) Undoubtedly Kozelsk, which resisted for seven weeks. Blochet’s 
reading Kiev-matushka (!) and further explanation, Appendix, p. 26, are pure 
fantasy, see Pelliot, La Horde d’Or , 114. Rashid al-din himself speaks separately 
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of the campaign of 1240 during which Kiev (*Man-karman) was taken (see 
below). { yS stands in the best MS. of Tashkent (instead of Blochet’s 

(16*) M.rym looks very much like Q.rlm (and the best MS. gives Qnm). 
Elsewhere the Crimea is mentioned only in the course of the raid of 1223. 
Td ba-qardr “ up to the norm, or agreement ” does not make sense. Very 
probably instead of qardr one should insert some place name. 

(17*) These three names are unknown. K. V. Kudryashov’s recent work, 
Polovetskaya step, Moscow, 1948, is inaccessible to me. 

(18*) The Russians called Chorniye klobuki “ Black caps ” those Turks 
whom they established as their frontier-guards on the middle Dnieper, and 
especially on its right tributary, Ros', see D. Rasovsky, “ Pechenegi, Torki 
i Berendei,” in Seminarium Kondakovianum, Praha, 1933, vii, p. 54. 

(19*) Man-karman (karman) is one of the various names of Kiev : in 
Norse, Koenugarbr, in Arabic, Kuydba, in Greek, Kuoa^a and Hansards (the 
latter perhaps of Khazar origin : cf. Sam-karsh in I. Faqih, 271, for I. Rusta’s 
Karkh, read *Karj, i.e. Kerch). Nizam al-dln Shami, in his Zafar-ndma, ed. 
Tauer, 161, says that in the course of his campaign in Qipchaq (797/1395) 
Timur reached the river (of) Mankarman “ in the direction of the river Uzi 
(Dnieper) ” ; better in Sharaf al-dln’s Zafar-ndma, i, 759 (“ the river Uzi and 
the place called Mankarman). Contarini, in Hakluyt Society, 49, 1873, p. 112, 
also confirms that in his time (1474) Ohio (Kiev) was still called Magraman . 
The element Man is obscure (but see the name of the peninsula Man-qlshlaq 
on the Caspian). The word karman {*kdrmdri) in the sense of 44 town, fortress ” 
is attested in many southern Russian place names : Aq-kerman (in Russian 
Eijiropoji;, Phrantzes, 308, AaTrpoKaarpov), Kremenchug (Kermen-chuk, with 
a diminutive Turkish suffix). The word is of Uralo-Altaic origin and is found in 
Turkish dialects, see Radloff, ii, 1108, with reference to Codex Cumanicus 
(ed. Copenhagen, 1936, p. 141, 6). Cf. OLZ, 1942, pp. 146-7. 

(20*) The name definitely refers to Vladimir-in-Volynia to which the 
Mongols proceeded after the capture of Kiev. It is true that in 1117 Volynia 
was occupied by Vladimir Monomach, grandson of Yaroslav, but the town 
Vladimir is known since 988. It is likely that “ Three-sons ” is only a qualifica¬ 
tion contemporary with the campaign. After the death of Roman of Galicia 
(1205) his energetic widow Anna (of whose activities there seems to have 
existed a special record) temporarily withdrew to Vladimir with her sons 
Daniel (four years old) and Vasilko (two years old). After numerous adventures 
the sons of Roman recovered their fief and the town of Vladimir was reoccupied 
about 1217. See V. T. Pashuto, Ocherki . . . Galitsko-Volinskoy Rusi, Moscow, 
1950, pp. 19, 63, 194, 201. It would be tempting to connect the name of the 
town ( uch-oghul Ulddmur) with the adventures of Roman’s sons. But our 
sources speak only of his three daughters, supposed (?) to have been born of his 
first wife Predslava, and of his two sons, Daniel and Vasilko, born of Anna, see 
Baumgarten, “ Genealogies . . . des Rurikides russes,” in Orientalia Christiana , 
May, 1927, ix/1, No. 35, tables v and xi. We should have to postulate the 
existence of a third son, or more likely, to admit that a daughter was considered 
as a third oghul. In fact this Turkish term can eventually cover children of 
both sexes. In 1228 Daniel married off his sister Salome to the prince of 
Pomorye (German : “ Pommern”). At the death of her father she must have 
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been very young and therefore must have been born of Anna. Thus in the 
eyes of the Qipchaq and the Mongols the three oghul may have been Daniel, 
Yasilko and Salome. 

( 21 *) Blochet himself doubted his restoration *Yapraq-tagh. Pelliot, 130, 
using Chinese transcriptions ( Ha-tsa-li ) suggests Qazaq-tagh , or Qashqa-tagh 
44 the bald mountain” (?). All we can say is that the name refers to the 
Carpathians. The variants are jL 3 I j (^L 3 !^), 3 ^ 3 II ( 3 ^ 3 LL) 

( 22 *) Strakosch-Grassmann, Der Einfall der Mongolen in Mitteleuropa , 
1893, p. 97, opposes Rumanian etymologies for BZRNBAM, and the fact is 
that Orda’s northern column marched through Poland. Pelliot, o.c., 159, 
explains Ildvut as a Mongolian plural of Lah 44 Poles ”, and on p. 145 contests 
Strakosch’s surmise, p. 43, that BZRNBAM was a Lithuanian prince. For 
BZRNBAM Pelliot suggests, p. 160, the reading *Pakoslav or *Boleslav. Only 
the last name, *Bulazlav would have some remote likeness to 

BZRNBAM and, in fact, the prince Boleslav-the-Pudic of Sandomir 

tried unsuccessfully to stop the Mongols near Opolye, though he did not die 
tiU 1279. 

(23*) Mish-lav is a puzzle. Strakosch, 97, denies the existence of any con¬ 
temporary Rumanian records. On his Map, on the way of Bojek (west of 
Herrmanstadt and Muhlbach) he shows the town Saxvar (or Sasvar, south of 
the southern bend of the Marosh). In Arabic script Mish-lav jlxa might 
be restored as *j!Saks-var (?). 

(24*) For the first of these names Strakosch, p. 166, suggests Makhov on the 
Sava; the second is entirely obscure ; the third might be restored as 
“ Serbians ” (?) ; cf. Strakosch, 169, on the devastation of a part of Serbia. 
The fact, however, is that in this chapter most of the tribal names (with the 
exception of Sdsdn 44 Saxons ”) have the form of Mongolian plurals in -ut). One 
of the mutilated names might correspond to Zagreb (Agram). 

(25*) It was in Trau (in Serbian : Trogir), on a peninsula west of Spalato 
that the king embarked his family on a ship (in March, 1242), Strakosch, p. 168. 
c>5CjU is probably c~JL~ Split (the Serbian name of Spalato). 

(26*) The only possible translation is to take Q.rqln (Quqln) and *Q.nb.la 
(Qabll) for personal names of some Turks (Qipchaqs ?) captured in the town 
(chief-town ?) of the Ulaqut ( Vlaq , Wallachians). 

(27*) The text seems to be out of order. Kutan (in Russian Kothh) is the 
name of a well-known Qipchaq prince, son-in-law of Mstislav of Halich, who 
after the Mongol advance fled to Hungary and became a Christian. In the 
exasperation caused by the Mongol invasion the Hungarians put Kutan 
(Kuthen) to death and his men moved across the Danube to Bulgaria, see 
Strakosch, pp. 72-5. The Kutan mentioned in our text may be a different 
person, but by transposing ha-gang and reading *ba-jangi-i Shingqur one might 
suggest that 44 *the Qipchaqs of Kutan ”, who had come to fight Shingqur, 
son of Jochi, were defeated. Shingqur was the ninth son of Jochi, see Rashid, 
ed. Blochet, p. 124. 

(28*) Neither of these names can be identified. Als a guess one can assume 
that all these operations were directed against the remnants of the Qipchaq 
(Quman, Polovtsi) tribes. Bdddch might be restored as Barach. 
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§ 5. Magas a Caucasian Town 

Rashid al-dln’s text, though partly based on Juvayni, or on the same 
sources as Juvaynl’s, is more detailed 1 : it expands the account of the Mongol 
campaigns in Eastern Europe and gives a fair enumeration of Russian towns- 

In Juvayni, 222, the name MKS follows immediately on Bus, and this 
circumstance became the cause of much confusion. 2 In Rashid al-din MNKS 
(MYKS) is separated from the Rus both in space and in time. At least one of 
the participants in the expedition (Bori) seems to have marched to MNKS after 
the conquest of M.rym, which I am inclined to restore as *fiJ* Qnm 
(Crimea). 

In Juvayni’s short reference to the Russian campaign the details have been 
omitted, either intentionally or through a misunderstanding, such as a con¬ 
fusion of the name of Moscow with that of the Caucasian *Magas. As already 
pointed out, in the thirteenth century Moscow was still an insignificant place 
in comparison with Riazan, Vladimir, and other towns of the Suzdal 
principality enumerated in Rashid al-din. 

Our comparison of Juvayni and Rashid confirms the view that Juvayni’s 
MKS (MNKS) can refer only to the Caucasian *Magas. In Persian magas 
means “ a fly ”, and Juvayni’s metaphors relating to the world of insects and 
reptiles are all based on this meaning. It also helps to explain the baffling pun 
about the Mongols who left in * Magas nothing “ except its namesakes ” (i.e. 
flies). 3 

The Chinese history of the Mongol dynasty also mentions the Caucasian town 
conquered in 1239 (“ after a three months’ siege ”). Its name is differently 
transcribed but the variants 4 suggest a foreign *Makas. Its association with 
the Caucasus is clear from the name A-su which precedes it: “ the Makas of 
the As.” 5 

Even the so-called “ Secret history of the Mongols ” (§§ 270, 274, 275) 
several times refers to the same place under the name Meget , in which t 
apparently represents some Mongol morphological development of Meges. % 

1 The same remark applies to some other passages. See the exposition of the Isma‘ili doctrines 
in Juvayni, iii, and in Rashid al-din, quoted by R. Levy, JR AS., 1930, 509-536. 

2 Recently : Minorsky, Hudud , 1937, p. 446 : “ M.k.s mentioned [in Juvayni, 222] together 
with Bulghar seems to refer to the Moksha (a Mordvan tribe) ” ; Pelliot, La Horde d’Or , 124, 
distinguishes between the two towns bearing similar names but finally takes Juvayni’s *Makas 
for Moscow (in some contradiction with his former and correct statement in Jour. As., Avril, 
1920, pp. 168-9). 

3 The text can be read only as “ juz ham-ndm-i an naguzashtand ”, ham-nam being 
“ namesake ”. 

4 Ylian-shi, 2, 7a, and 122, 13b : Mid-khid-si ; 128, 14b : Mai-khid-si; 132, 9a : Mai-ko-si. 
The variants of the first syllable also occur in the transcription of Ma- in Mdrkit, see Pelliot- 
Hambis, Histoire des campagnes de Gengis khan, 1951, i, 217. (This note is by my lamented friend, 
Professor G. Haloun (d. 23rd December, 1951), who was ever ready to help me with his advice 
on Far Eastern matters.) 

5 Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, i, 309-317. 

6 In his translation E. Haenisch, p. 188, wrongly explains Meget, Meket = Mekes, as “ die 
Hauptstadt Georgiens, Mzchet bei Tiflis ”. In 1239 the Mongols did not cross the Caucasus and 
Mtskheta has nothing to do with the As. 
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§ 6. Mas‘udi and others on the Alan Capital 

In the highly important description of the Caucasus by Mas‘udT, Muruj 
al-dhahab , ii, 42, the capital of the Alans 1 is called M.y.s., in which 

s might have the value of c, but it is likely that Mas‘udl’s transcription is due 
to his desire to render foreign sounds in an unequivocal way rather than to 
any phonetical peculiarities of the name. Had he written d5^it would give k 
instead of g , whereas ^ s might be mistaken for s. Besides, would be 
read maks “ a non-Islamic tax ”. For the transcription of a Persian s by ^ see 
*Mas-Mughan, Tabari, i, 2656. 

Mas‘udi gives ‘his own interpretation of the name as (ed. Paris) or 
<Tlo (ed. Cairo). The first can only mean “ piety ”, and its variant 
“ mildness ”. Following.on our previous statements we can now restore the 
name (simply by moving the dots) as *<jl j dhibdba , or dhibdna , both 

meaning in Arabic “a fly ”. Thus a puzzle is removed from Mas‘udl’s text 
and it is brought into line with the other sources. 

There is still another text which can be understood only in the light of the 
above interpretation. Mas‘udi, ii, 42, confirms that the kingdom of “ the 
Master of the throne ” {Sahib al-Sarir) lay in the mountains and bordered on 
the kingdom of the Alans. It is now an accepted fact that the “ Master of the 
throne ” ruled over the Caucasian Avars, 2 who even in our days continue to 
occupy the valley of the main branch of the Qoy-su (Sulaq). This king, who 
was paramount in northern Daghestan, 3 professed Christianity. 4 The king of 
the Alans was married to the sister of the king of the Sarir, and the latter to 
the sister of the former, but Mas‘udl restrictively adds ee at this time ”, as if 
leaving the door open to the supposition that at other times the relations 
between the neighbours were not necessarily cloudless. 

The Persian geography Hudud al-Alain , compiled in 372/982, gives a short 
description of the Sarir country (§ 49), which runs on parallel lines with I. Rusta 
and Gardlzi but adds a curious detail. “It is reported that in the mountains 
(of the Sarir) live flies ( magas ), each as big as a partridge. Every now and then 
the king sends to the place where the flies dwell large quantities of carrion of 
slaughtered or dead cattle and of game. It is thrown there for the nourishment 
(of the flies), for if they grow hungry they come and devour every man and 
animal whom they happen to meet.” 

This story has all the appearance of a superstructure on the name of the 

1 Both Alan and As refer to the same people, the ancestors of the present-day Ossets 
(Ous-eti in Georgian, “ the country of the Ous,” i.e. As). Alan seems to be the north-Iranian 
form of “ Aryan ” (ry > l). The reason of the double appellation Alan/As is not clear. It is 
possibly due to the existence of two cognate tribes which formed the Osset people, which even 
now speaks three different dialects. 

2 And most probably over some neighbouring tribes of the Northern Caucasus, such as the 
Chechens. 

3 Cf. I. Rusta, p. 147, and GardizI in Barthold, Otchot , p. 101. 

4 Mas‘udf s statement to this effect is confirmed by such names of the rulers as Bukht-Yisho‘ 
found in the old history of Bab al-abwab (compiled before 500/1106) which I am publishing. 
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Alan capital, and possibly echoes some unpleasant obligation of the king of 
Sarir to placate his turbulent neighbours. 

Mas‘udl clearly distinguishes between the Alan capital (dar mamlakat al-Lan), 
called *Maghas, and the “ Alanian castle ” (qaVat al-Lan) situated “ between 
the Alan kingdom and Mt. *Qabkh (Caucasian range) ”, i.e. the castle situated 
in the Darial gorge. In Mas'udi’s time the latter was occupied by the descen¬ 
dants of the Arab garrison posted there in the time of Maslama ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik. 

According to Juvaynl *Magas lay among dense woods and it must have 
been a very strong place for its siege lasted 45 days (Rashid al-din), or even 
three months (Yuan-shi). It is not quite clear whether this expedition was 
connected with any misdeeds of the As leader called Qachlr-Ukula, who (in 
1237) was associated with the Qipchaq leader Bachman. 

I am told by Professor H. W. Bailey that in the present-day Ossetic there 
is no word for “ fly ” corresponding to Persian magas (or Avestan makhshi). 
Some ancient or local word may have been equated by the Muslims to Persian 
magas. Even if Mas‘udl’s u ak .» (M.y.s, or *M.y.c) points to some peculiarities 
of pronunciation, the fact is that both in Arabic and Persian the name was 
definitely interpreted as “ a fly”, and in Mongol times transcribed Makas/ 
*Magas both by the Chinese and the Muslims. 

The location of the Alan capital depends chiefly on archaeological explora¬ 
tion on the spot. The name is surely an important pointer, but a mere com¬ 
parison of *Magas with the present-day place-names is insufficient. D’Ohsson 1 
once compared “ *Magas ” with “ Mokhatschla ”, situated on the Cherek 
(a left tributary of the Terek rising in Balkaria). The north-western limit of 
the Osset settlements nowadays is along the more easterly Urukh (Iruf) but, 
as shown by Y. F. Miller, the toponymy of Balkaria is Osset. The Turks have 
ousted the Ossets from the valleys situated between the Elbrus and Urukh, 
and the Ossets themselves have transferred on these late-comers their own 
name Asi (Islamic As). The name “ Mokhatschla ” seems to have disappeared 
from the maps but the name still existing in the Osset territory is Makhchesk. 
This place lies near the Caucasian range in Digoria, i.e. in the south-west corner 
of the present-day Osset autonomous republic. It is situated on the upper 
course of the Urukh. 2 This valley formed the fief of the princes Abisal, and 
close to Makhchesk stands the family fortress of the former princes Tughan. 
A traveller who visited it towards the end of the nineteenth century described 
it as “ a fortress of a truly great size ”. 3 

One further possibility should be considered. Early Muslim sources, dealing 

1 Les peuples du Caucase , 1828, p. 23. 

2 Urukh is a left tributary of the Terek. On the Urukh too lies a place called Moslca 
(apparently insignificant). 

3 K. D. Gan (Hahn), Shorn, opisaniya mest. i piemen Kavkaza, quoted in Countess Uvarov’s 
MateriaXi archeologii Kavkaza , 1900, viii, 254. On the other hand, according to Pfaff (see Miller, 
l.c., p. 36), the capital of the ancient Alan kingdom should be looked for on the Fiag-don, which 
flows between the Urukh and the Terek. 
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as they do with the larger political divisions, are silent regarding the smaller 
tribes of the Northern Caucasus. They say nothing about the considerable 
group of the Chechen-Ingush tribes which separate Daghestan proper from the 
Ossets. It is likely that these warlike tribes, occupying a mountainous and 
highly wooded country, formed a bone of contention between the rulers of the 
Sarir and the kings of the As (Alan, Osset). The legend in the Hudud would 
suggest that the pernicious “ flies ” remained outside the direct control of the 
Sarir and formed some special enclave. Archaeologists will have to consider 
whether Mayas/Magas should not be sought within the Chechen-Ingush 
territory loosely connected with the Alan kingdom. 

Curiously enough the local Turks give the Chechens a nickname which has 
some outward likeness to *Magas. It is differently spelt in various sources : 
Muhammad Raff (in Kazem-beg, Derbend-ndmeh , 1851, p. 217) : M.c.x.j , 
possibly *MichijiJch ; Klaproth, Tableau . . . du Caucase , 1827, p. 63 : 

“ Mitzdjegh 55 ; Budagov, Sravnit . Slovar , 1869, ii, 272 : Michighiz ; 

other Russian sources : Misjeg, Mizjeg. 

§ 7. Magas and Dzauji-qau 

It looks as if Magas did not survive its destruction by the Mongol princes in 
1239 (?). The later mentions of its name are surely simple reminiscences of 
Juvaynfs statement. Thus Wassaf, who compiled his history between 1312 
and 1328, copied the passage of Juvayni, with its entomological hints, but the 
Bombay edition, p. 569, mis-spells the name of the town: R.L.SH and 
computes the number of the ears cut off by the Mongols as 1270. Hamdullah 
Mustaufi, in the Preface to his Tarikh-i guzlda (730/1330), also refers to the 
conquest of M.K.S., see Tiesenhausen, Sbornik . . . Zolotoy ordi, ii, 1941, p. 248. 

The name M.K.S emerges even in the history of Timur, Zafar-ndma, 
compiled by Sharaf al-din Yazdi in 828/1424. In his Introduction (muqaddima) 
he quotes the name of Magas in telling the story of the Chingizids who had ruled 
in Dasht-i Qipchaq. This episode is obviously borrowed from Juvayni (trees 
which had to be felled for the passage of four carts abreast, 270,000 ears 
cut off), see Tiesenhausen, Sbornik , ii, 145. On the other hand when under 
790/1388 Sharaf al-din (ed. Bombay, i, 461) enumerates the provinces from 
which Toqtamish drew his army the reference to Magas is surely anachronistic. 

44 From Rus, Cherkes, Bulghar and Qipchaq ; 

44 From Qrim with its Kaffa (Theodosia), Alan and Azaq (Azov), 

44 As well as from Bashqird and Magas 
44 A mighty army was collected.” 

The only interest of this poetry is that its metre supports the reading 
Magas (~—). Magas is also mentioned (i, 776) in the enumeration of the parts 
of Dasht-i Qipchaq conquered by Timur in 798/1396 : 44 Ukak, Majar, Rus, 
Cherkes, Bashqird, M.K.S, Balchimkin (?), Qrim (Crimea), Azaq (Azov), 
Quban (Kuban), and Alan.” As, however, Magas is not referred to in the actual 
report on the course of the campaign, we can safely take the reference to it for 
a mere stylistic embellishment inherited from the earlier authors. 
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In fact, already in the latter part of the thirteenth century we find in Russian 
sources an entirely different name. In 1277 the khan of the Golden Horde 
“ Mangu-Temir ” led some Russian princes against the As. The princes captured 
and sacked “ the town of the As (HccKm ropojcb), famous Dyetyakov 
(^eTHKOB-L) ”. In February, 1318, prince Michael of Tver was murdered in the 
Horde when the latter (having travelled from the Azov sea) was “ beyond 
the Terek on the river 8events (Sunja), 1 near the town Tyetyakov, beyond 
the high mountains of the As and Cherkes (apparently the Besh-tau Mountains), 
near the Iron Gate ”. 2 The Nikon Codex adds : “ near the copper statue 
(6ojiBam>), 3 near (its ?) golden head, near the tomb of Temir-bogatir (bahadur)”. 
Michael’s body was taken across the river A^jkb to Majar, thence to the As town 
Be3,o;eHn> (?), and finally to Moscow. Of the river it is said that it is “ called 
sorrow (bitterness ?) ”, which leaves no doubt about the original Turkish name 
*Aji “ bitter ”. 4 Majar (strangely spelt Mo.n.HaK'LuapRi) was a town on the 
left bank of the Kuma, downstream from its confluence with the Buyvola. 
Ibn Battuta visited the town under the same khan Ozbek. 5 Bezdez was identified 

1 In the Troitsk Chronicle, as restored by Priselkov (published in 1950), p. 356 : “ Tsar 
Ozbek ” killed Michael “ on the river ” Nay a, near the town Dyedyakov. Here HAH can be 
only a bad reading of the last letters of CeBeHIfTh 

2 The “ Iron Gate ” is a classical name for Darband, but (a) here it may be used only to 
indicate the approximate direction, and ( b ) we have instances in the Russian Chronicles when the 
Iron Gate refers indifferently to the Caucasian chain. In the life of Daniel of Galicia it is said 
that “ he chased khan Otrok (Atraq ?) into the Obez land (Abkhazia) beyond the Iron Gate ”. 
Abkhazia lies at the westernmost end of the Caucasus, some 600 kilometres from Darband, as the 
crow flies. 

3 The “ statue, image ” (though said to be of copper) is likely to be a Turkish balbal (from which 
Russian bolvan and baba (KaMeHHafl 6a6a) are derived), i.e. a stone image of an enemy placed at 
the funerary mound of a Turkish hero. Nizami (who died in 605/1209) in his Iskandar-nama 
(composed in 591/1200), Tehran, 1316/1937, 427-8, says that when Alexander marching against 
the Russians penetrated into the steppe of Qifchaq, he was shocked by the freedom of the 
Qipchaq women going about unveiled. His sage made out of black stone a talisman in the shape 
of a veiled maiden, and the women took example from her. “ That talisman still stands there ” : 
the Qifchaqs approaching it bow before it; a horseman deposits an arrow in its honour ( dar 
kish-i u) and a herdsman offers a sheep to it which is devoured by the eagles hovering over it. 
Some vague memory of the image may have survived even in the Tractatus de duabus 
Sarmatiis (1517) of the learned Polish doctor Maciej z Miechova, who (Part II, ch. iv) states 
that beyond Viatka [sic], in Scythia, there exists a great idol called Zlotababa (“ Golden woman ”) 
worshipped by local tribes who make offerings to it, be it of a hide or even of a hair, after which 
the visitor “ inclinando se cum reverentia pertransit This latter report may have been 
influenced, however, by the report of the Russian chronicle of Khlinov on the capture by 
Novgorodians (in 1174) of a town on the Yiatka, called Bolvansky, because of a heathen statue 
(6oABaH) found in it. 

4 The identity of this river is not clear. According to Karamzin, ed. 1842, iv, note 237, this 
is “ the Gorkaya which flows into the Caspian ”. On the recent maps a Gorkaya (“ Bitter ”) 
river belongs to the basin of the Manich, to the north-west of the Kuma basin. This seems to 
be the *Aji mentioned in the Chronicle. 

5 Ed. Defremery, ii, 375. It is tempting to identify Ozbek’s wife Bayalshi (?), who according 
to the Chronicle saved Michael’s followers, with Ozbek’s wife Bayalun, a Byzantine princess 
whom Ibn-Battuta accompanied to Constantinople where she was going for her confinement. 
This journey is supposed to have taken place towards 1334 (?), and in this case Bayalun must 
have been very young in 1318. [Correction. Pelliot, l.c., 84-5, avers that the name Bayalun was 
borne by Ozbek’s mother, and possibly by two of his wives, of whom the first died in 1323.] 
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by Karamzin with Yezedevo on the Volga (downstream from Yenotayevsk), 
which is not at all conclusive. Briefly the description of the funerary train 
does not throw any additional light on the position of the starting point, 
Dyetyakov. It may have lain on the Sunja, 1 but the use of the word “ near ”, 
or “by ”, in the Chronicle is only approximate, as shown by the reference to 
the Iron Gate. 

V. F. Miller, Osset, etyudi , iii (1887), 69-70, compared the final element of 
Dyetya-kov with Osset qdu “ settlement ”, and hinted at its identity with 
Vladikavkaz which the Ossets call Dzauji-qau (from the personal name 
Dzawag). Vladikavkaz lies “ beyond the Terek, several (geographical) miles 
to the west of the Sunja and north of Darial ”, and thus seems to fulfil the 
conditions of Dyetyakov, but the sites of homonymous settlements often do 
not coincide exactly. 2 

What interests us here is that there is no argument known in favour of the 
identity of Dyetyakov with the earlier Magas. In support of this view one 
might additionally quote the record of the Georgian Chronicle (transl. Brosset, 
i, 412) on the first marriage of Queen T‘amar, towards 1185-6, i.e. at a period 
before the Mongol invasion. The Chronicle reports that T‘amar’s fiance , the 
Bussian prince George, said to be a son of Andrew Bogolubsky, 3 expelled by his 
uncle Savalt 4 (Vsevolod), was staying with the king of the Qipchaq “ in the 
town of Svinj ”. This latter name obviously refers to the right tributary of the 
Terek, which the Zafar-ndma, i, 743, calls —in old Bussian Sevents , 

and now Sunj(a). This detail suggests that the residence of the Qipchaq ruler 
was not on the Terek where Vladikavkaz (the present-day Dzauji-qau) stands, 
but lay to the east of it, on the Sunja. The Golden Horde must have inherited 
this residence. 

§ 8. Conclusions 

As a result of our investigations we can state that:— 

1 . A comparison of the reports on the western campaigns of the Mongols 
in Juvaynl and Bashld al-drn has brought to light the lacunae in the former 
and the composite character of the latter text. Some improvements in the 
interpretation of Bashld al-din’s text have been suggested. 

2. Juvaynl, by drastically abridging the report on the Mongol campaigns, 
left out the account of operations in Bussia. His text contains no reference to 
Moscow and the latter is referred to only in Bashld al-din. 

3. MNKS/MKS of these two authors refers to a Caucasian town, capital of 
the Alans (Ossets), destroyed in 1239. 

1 Which at the latitude of Vladikavkaz flows nearly parallel to the Terek, but then swings to 
the N.E. and only past Grozny joins this major stream. 

2 Karamzin, iv, note 157 (p. 59), says that Dyedyakov probably corresponds to the “ Diven, 
or Dedukh ”. These names are not on the present-day maps. A Datilch is shown in the Chechen 
country on the Fortanga flowing to the east of the Assa, see J. Baddeley, The rugged flanks of 
Caucasus , 1940, ii, map v. 

3 On him see now the Georgian novel by Shalva Dadiani, Yuri Bogolubsky (Buss, trans., 
Tbilisi, 1951). 
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4. The reading of MKS as *MAGAS is supported by the allusions in the 
text and clears up several mysterious references in Islamic sources. 

5. The location of the Alan capital (not identical with the Darial castle) 
can be ascertained only by archaeological investigation on the spot. Etymologies 
and assonances are insufficient in such matters; they can point either to 
Digoria, or even to the Chechen-Ingush territory. 

6 . The Osset settlement Dzauji-qau (in old Russian Dyetyakov), now 
identified with the site of the later Vladikavkaz, seems to be different from 
Magas. 

PS.—This article is dedicated to the Scientific Research Institutes of 
Dzauji-qau and Ulaan-Baatar, with apologies for my shortcomings. 28. iv. 1952. 
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Caucasica IV 

By V. Minorsky 

T HE territory of the present-day Soviet republic of Azarbayjan roughly 
corresponds to the ancient Caucasian Albania (in Armenian Alovan-Jc‘, 
or Alvan-Jc‘, in Arabic Arran > al-Ran). Twenty-six languages were spoken in 
Albania and it had its own kings (Strabo, xi, 4). However, during the seven 
centuries between Pompey’s expedition in 66-5 b.c., to which we owe most of 
our information on the ancient life of the country, and the Arab invasion in the 
7th century a.d., great changes had taken place in the area, under the influence 
of the Persian expansion up to the Caucasian passes, the Khazar and Alan 
inroads from the north, and the Armenian cultural activities which resulted in 
the conversion of the surviving Albanians to the Armenian form of Christianity. 
The Arab geographers refer to the Arranian language as still spoken in the 
neighbourhood of Barda'a (Persian : Peroz-abddh , Armenian Partav), but now 
only the two villages inhabited by the Udi 1 are considered as the direct con- 
tinuators of the Albanian linguistic tradition. 

Our object being the study of the conditions in the 9th-10th centuries, we 
are not concerned with the further great changes brought about by the invasion 
of the Turkish Oghuz in the 11th century and the subsequent Turkicization of 
the area. 

Both the Armenian and the Arabic sources show that the Arab occupation 
did not do away with the old Arranian and Armenian dynasties, which continued 
their existence as vassals of the conquerors. Profiting by every occasion to 
assert their hereditary rights, they succeeded in 4 tiding over 5 the Arabs, the 
Seljuks, and the Mongols, and even now the so-called ‘ Qarabagh highlands 5 
form an autonomous area within the Soviet Republic of Azarbayjan. 2 

The period of decline of the semi-independent principalities presents great 
difficulties for study. Both in Arabic 3 and Armenian 4 sources the light is 
turned on to special episodes and we are left to conjecture as to the connecting 
links. The work of the indigenous historian of‘ Albania ’, Moses Kalankatvats‘i, 
who wrote in Armenian (10th century), contains many important data, but his 
obscure hints and sudden breaks in the main thread are often exasperating. 5 
A particular complication results from the contemporary Armenian fashion of 
assuming Arabic patronymics ( kunya) (such as Abu-Musa, Abul-Asad, etc.), 

1 Cf. Plinius, N.H., 6, 13, 16 : Otene; Arm. Geography: Uti. This ancient province extended 
probably on both banks of the Kur, whereas the surviving villages lie in the ShakkI district near 
to the passes leading into southern Daghestan. 

2 To say nothing of the numerous Armenian villages in the whole of Eastern Transcaucasia. 

3 Baladhuri (d. 279/892), Ya‘qubi (d. 284/897), Tabari (d. 311/923). 

4 Thomas Artsruni (before a.d. 1000), Asolik (soon after a.d. 1000) and some later historians, 
like Stephannos Orbelian (about a.d. 1300). 

5 I am using his History of Albania in the Russian translation of K. Patkanian, St. Petersburg, 
1861 ; for a number of clarifications I am obliged to Mr. C. Dowsett, who is preparing a new 
edition of the Armenian text. 
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without any connexion with the original Armenian names. These latter too 
often recur in otherwise unrelated families, and it becomes difficult to 
discriminate between several Sahls, Vasaks, and Smbats living at the same time. 

On the Islamic side, we have chiefly to profit by the moments when some 
violent events cut across the local divisions. Such were : the revolt of Babak 
(822-837) and its repression ; the overthrow of the independent Arab amir of 
Tiflis (852); the severe measures which the caliph’s general Bugha took against 
his earlier allies, ending in the deportation to Mesopotamia of nearly all the 
Armenian princes (854 ?) ; and finally (in the early 10 th century) the great 
movement of Iranian tribes leading to the short-lived rise of the Daylamite 
chief Marzuban ibn Muhammad ibn Musafir, whose sway in Azarbayjan spread 
across the Araxes and even the Kur up to the foot of the Caucasian range. 

Of the two studies which follow, one is devoted to the sudden elevation of 
Sahl, son of Sunbat, at the period of Babak’s revolt, and the second to the list 
of Marzuban’s tributaries preserved in the text of the geographer Ibn Hauqal 
(a.d.977). 

I. Sahl ibn-Sunbat of Shakki and Arran 

§ 1. General situation on the Araxes and the Kur. 

§ 2. Elevation of Sahl. 

§ 3. His successors. 

§ 4. ‘Isa ibn-I?tifanus. 

§ 1. General Situation 

Before introducing Sahl, son of Sunbat, it will be useful to enumerate the 
protagonists among the Arab vassals about the year a.d. 820. On the southern 
bank of the Araxes, in the mountainous region now called Qaraja-dagh 1 and 
extending north of the line uniting Ardabil and Tabriz, we are soon to hear of 
the great rebellion of Babak against the caliph’s representatives and troops. 
Opposite Qaraja-dagh, on the northern bank of the Araxes and up to the course 
of the Kur, there lies another hilly tract which, at the time in question, was 
studded with small principalities. In its north-eastern comer (on the Terter) 
lay the dominions of the descendants of ancient Albanian kings issued from 
one Mihran (of Sasanian times). In the south-eastern comer of Albania, along 
the banks of the Araxes, we hear of several princes (of Xtis, of Yarthan) whose 
origin is not quite clear. In the west 2 stretched the country called Siunia (in 
Armenian Siunik‘) whose rulers belonged to a special Armenian family of 
descendants of Sisak . 3 

The southern bank of the Kur seems to have depended on the Mihranids, 
but the situation here was unstable. Beyond the Kur we find the considerable 
Muslim principality of Sharvan, a survival from Sasanian times, but now ruled by 

1 1 am inclined to think that Turkish Qaraja- stands here, as a popular etymology, for some 
ancient name, cf. the second element of B.lwan-karaj (?), quoted in E.I. under Urm. 

2 Chiefly to the west of the Akera. 

3 Though mixed with other elements, see Stephannos Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounie , ch. 14, 
transl. Brosset, 1864, i, 32. Cf. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History , 1953, pp. 67-74. 
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the family of the Yazldids of the ShaybanI tribe. West of Sharvan was situated 
Qabala, with a mixed population (including even some Khazars) but ruled by 
a Christian prince. In the west it bordered on Shakki, also with a Christian 
dynasty. The origins of the princes of Qabala and Shakki are little known, 
but in view of constant intermarriage we have to assume their manifold link s 
with the princes of the right bank. 1 The special 4 Albanian ’ patriarchate of the 
Armenian church formed the link between the two banks. Still more to the west, 
in the basin of the Alazan, the situation is obscure, and there seems to have 
existed there a special fief called in Georgian Heret‘i. Still further to the west 
lies the present-day Kakhetia, now inhabited by Georgians ; at the time in 
question it was ruled by a korikoz (xwp€7TLcn<o7Tos), 2 possibly of the Armenian 
faith, and the leadership there belonged to a tribal group called Ts’anar, in 
Arabic al-Sanariya. 3 


§ 2. Elevation of Sahl 

The energetic Sahl ibn Sunbat, who in the beginning of the 9th century 
played an important role in the affairs of Arran, is mentioned both in the 
Armenian and Arabic sources, and though the records are patchy, they throw 
a vivid light on the march of events in Arran. 

The exact origin of Sahl 4 is not explicitly stated. Thomas Artsruni, iii, § 11, 
calls him ruler of Shak‘e, 5 and we must remember that the Hudud al-‘Alam , 
after having spoken of Shakki, refers (§ 36, 32) to 4 Sunbatman, a town at the 
farther end of Shakki, with a strong fortress ’. The name Sunbdt-mdn means 
4 Sunbat’s house ’ and is likely to refer to the home of Sahl’s ancestors. 

According to the Georgian Chronicle (Brosset, i, 249-250), during the reign 
of king Archil-II (668-718) three brothers, who had deprived of sight their uncle. 
Adarnase-the-Blind, 4 came from Taron to the country of Sakix . . . because all 
that country of the Caucasus in the neighbourhood of Ban (i.e. Arran) had no 
masters. Heret 4 and Kakhet 4 had only a few inhabitants who had fled to the 
woods and the three brothers occupied the country down to Gulgula \ 6 The 


1 It is quite possible that the Mihranids at times controlled the left bank of the Kur. Of one 
of their descendants Hamam (Grigor), son of Adernerseh (a contemporary of Muhammad Afshln, 
889-901), Moses, iii, ch. 22 (trans. 278) says that he spread his sway ‘ on to the other side ’, 
i.e. apparently to the left bank of the Kur. 

2 The title has hardly any ecclesiastic connotation in this case. 

3 This people is already mentioned by Ptolemy, viii, ch. 8, § 13, Zavapaloi. According to the 
ancient Armenian geography, the Darial pass was situated in their country, see Hudud , pp. 400-2, 
but in the 9th and 10th centuries the centres of the Ts‘anar/Sanar must have moved eastward 
to the region of the passes connecting Kakhetia with Daghestan, i.e. nearer to Shakki. 

4 His real Christian name is doubtful. Sahl seems to be an Arabic ‘ mask ’. 

5 See Minorsky, Shakki in E.I. (1926), and A. E. Krimsky, Sheki , in the memorial volume 
Pamyati N. Y. Marra , 1938, 369-384. My teacher Krimsky’s article is very valuable for the 
number of sources consulted, but contains quite a few risky identifications. 

6 In the Armenian version Galgal , possibly Khalkhal , on the right bank of the Kur, now 
Khilkhina, on the Dzegam river, some 60 km. west of Ganja. Cf. Hubschmann, Die altarmenischen 
Ortsnamen , 272. Also Brosset, 1/2., 49. 
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exact filiation of the brothers presents considerable difficulties 1 but, as between 
700 and 800 we hear of no changes in ShakkI, we might assume ex silentio that 
Sahl sprang from this house. In fact, his designation as ibn Sunbat (Moses 
Kalan.: Smbatean) may be his family name rather than a direct patronymic and 
point to the name of one of the three brothers (Smbat ?), or even to that of their 
father. 2 

Perhaps the earliest reference to Sahl is found in the 4 History of Albania 
(Arran) 5 of Moses Ka]ankatvats‘i. In his enumeration of Albanian patriarchs 
(iii, ch. 23), he says that Ter-David (822-850 ; according to C. Dowsett, 
821-849) blessed the unlawful marriage of the prince of Shak‘e and was cursed 
by his (own) brother. Shak'e is definitely Shakki , and the reference may be to 
Sahl at the early period of his life when he lived in his original fief. 3 

According to the Arabic History of Sharvdn (§ 2), some time after 205/820, 
a revolt broke out in Shakki, whose people killed the ( dmil appointed by Khalid 
b. Yazid. 4 Ya‘qubi, ii, 579, writes that when Afshln entered Azarbayjan (in 
220/835, see Tabari, iii, 1171) he appointed to Armenia Muhammad b. 
Sulayman al-Azdi al-Samarqandi. By that time Sahl b. Sunbat had already 
revolted and seized Arran (qad khdlafa . . . wa taghallaba). He ambushed 
Muhammad at night and defeated him, cf. Baladhuri, 211. On the Armenian 
side, Moses Ka]ankatvats‘i, iii, ch. 9, adds that towards the end of the Armenian 
year 270 (822-3) some Arabs from Partav (Barda‘a) destroyed Amaras, 5 took 
1,000 prisoners, and fortified themselves in Mets-Arank‘ (on the Terter, upstream 
from Barda'a). ‘Then the manly and handsome prince Sahl-i Smbatean 6 
Eranshahik, with his strong brothers and their troops, attacked them at dawn, 
scattered them and saved the prisoners ’ (tr. Patkanian, p. 266). To accomplish 
this feat, Sahl must have crossed over to the right bank of the Araxes and, if 
Khalkhal (see above, p. 506, n. 6) did form a dependency of his dominions, his 
task was rendered much easier. 

The title Eranshahik , 7 under which the historian of Albania presents him in 


1 Marquart, Streifziige, 396, 416, Sudarmenien , 292, thought that they were descendants of 
Grigor Mamikonean, who in 748 blinded the ‘ patrician * Ashot Bagratuni. J. Laurent, VArmenie 
entre Byzance et VIslam, 1919, p. 110, sees in them cousins of Ashot-the-Blind, who between 
750 and 772 were expelled by Ashot’s son and went to Georgia. Under the same reign the Georgian 
Chronicle speaks of a further immigration into Kakhetia and Sakix of some princes from Klarjet‘ 
(south-western Georgia). 

2 According to Vakhusht, the widow of a prince of some mountaineer tribes (T‘ush, Khundz) 
was given by Archil to a prince of Sakix called Adarnase, see Brosset, i, 251. 

3 Sakix is only an alternative form of Sak‘e. The reference to Shako (*Sa¥e) has been 
pointed out by A. E. Krimsky, but he confuses Sahl b. Sunbat with the Siunian Sahl (see below, 
p. 509, n. 2). 

4 Apparently during the first term of office of Khalid, cf. Ya‘qubl, 566. I am quoting the 
11th-century History of Sharvdn according to the edition which I have prepared, cf. my Studies , 
1953, p. 33. 

5 The ancient residence of the catholicos of Albania, near the sources of the Khachen river, 
see Alishan in S. Orbelian, ii, 152. 

6 Note the Persian construction with the patronymic idafat. 

7 Which must be understood only as a sublimation of the more modest local title Araw-shahik. 
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this passage, is probably given him in anticipation, for immediately after, and 
under the same year, Moses speaks of the murder of the last Mihranid Varaz- 
Trdad by a certain Ter-Nerseh P'ilippean. 1 We do not know whether the latter 
acted on behalf of Sahl, but Sahl surely profited by the crime, as he assumed 
the title of the victim. As Varaz-Trdad is called the last Mihranid, 2 it is clear 
that Sahl did not belong to that house. 

About that time the Arab Sawada (b. ‘Abd al-Hamld al-JahhafT) raided 
Siunia and the local ruler Vasak appealed for help to Babak. The famous 
rebel responded to this call and married Vasak’s daughter, 3 but himself 
committed all kinds of excesses in Balk‘ and Gelam (in 828), where he 
destroyed the great convent of Mak‘enots‘. 

These names 4 indicate how far his sway expanded between the Araxes and 
the Kur. The Muslim sources only indirectly hint at the facts which Moses 
Kalankatvats‘i has recorded in great detail, and which throw a lurid light on 
Babak’s activities. 

Babak himself came to live in Amaras, but the Armenians continued the 
struggle and even defeated his lieutenant Rostom. In the course of these 
events Sahl’s name is not mentioned, but under Mu‘tasim (218-227/833-842) 
he is definitely said to have revolted in Arran (see above, Ya‘qubl, 579) and it 
appears that for a time the interests of Sahl and Babak coincided. When in 
222/837 Afshln defeated Babak and, across the dominions of the Armenian 


1 S. Orbelian (tr. Brosset, i, 95) calls him ‘ Ter-Nerseh, the Siunian (?), son of P‘ilippe 
though Moses who is Orbelian’s source, says nothing about the origin of Nerseh. According to 
Marquart, Streifziige , 457, he was one of the (Arranian ?) batriqs whom Ya‘qubi, 562, mentions 
among the supporters of the governor appointed by Amin, and who were opposing the new 
governor appointed by Ma’mun ( circa 198/813). cf. Brosset in Orbelian, i, 96, ii, 25. 

2 His widow fled to Khach‘en (south of the Terter) and there married her daughter Spram to 
Atrnerseh, son of Sahl [*Sahak] ‘ head of the Siunians ’, see Moses Kalankatvatsfl, iii, ch. 22 
(see below, p. 522). 

3 Tabari, iii, 1221, refers to Babak’s wife who accompanied him on his flight as ibnat 
al-Kalanddniya (?). If an Armenian, she might have been useful to him in his dealings with her 
countrymen north of the Araxes, but it is difficult to identify her with Vasak’s daughter, in view 
of Babak’s polygamous habits described by Tabari himself, iii, 1223 (see below, p. 510). 

4 But not ‘ Tavusin ’, as in Patkanian’s translation, p. 268. C. Dowsett tells me that 
Tavusin/Tosin in some MSS. of M. Kalan. must stand for *Tosi. In fact Tabari, iii/2, 1099, says 
that in 211/826 Ma’mun appointed Muhammad b. Humayd al-Tusi to fight Babak, and further, 
p. 1101, that on 26 (?) Rabi‘ I 214/3 June 829 Babak killed him near Mt. Hashtad-sar and 
scattered his troops. After *Tusi’s defeat, Moses records another success of Babak over Abrahim, 
son of Let 4 (Dowsett). This man is surely Ibrahim b. al-Layth b. al-Fadl ^ocJl (the editor 
suggests *al-Tajibi ?) whom Ma’mun appointed to Azarbayjan in 209/824, see Tabari, iii, 1072, 
and who later is referred to in the enumeration of the generals killed by Babak. See Tabari, iii, 
1233 (year 223/837) where his name comes at the last place, after Zurayq b. ‘Ali b. Sadaqa and 
Muhammad b. Humayd al-Tusi, cf. I. Athir, vi, 275, 338. Among the coins which Khalid b. 
Yazid struck in Armenia about 212-217/827-832 his name is associated with that of a certain 
Ibrahim , whose father’s name cannot be read clearly. R. Vasmer, Chronologie der arabischen 
Statthalter , Wien, 1931, p. 72, suggested that on the coin of 213 the name should be read : Ibrahim 
b. Zayd , and on those of 215 and 217 : Ibrahim b. ‘ Attdb , whereas, in Tiesenhausen’s idea, 
ibn-Ghiyath or ibn-‘Aydn should be read on all the coins. The absence of al- before these names 
stands in the way of their identification with Ibrahim b. al-Layth. 
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princes, Babak tried to escape to the protection of the emperor Theophile, he 
sent a message to Sahl b. Sunbat and the latter came out to meet him. 

Tabari’s report on Babak’s flight (iii, 1223, year 222/837) contains interesting 
details but does not indicate the exact route which he followed before reaching 
the mountains (jibdl) of Sahl b. Sunbat. ‘ On meeting him Sahl recognized 
him, kissed his hand and said : “0 Lord ( ya sayyiddh) . . . there is no one 
worthier to receive you than myself. You know my place. I have nothing to 
do with the government ( sultan ) . . . You know what has happened to me and 
you know my country. All the batriqs who are here are related to you, and 
children have been born to you from their (houses),”—(and this because, 
whenever Babak heard of a pretty daughter or sister of a batriq , he sent to him 
a request for her, and should he not send her, he visited him and took the girl 
together with the batriq’ s other belongings).’ All this suggests that Sahl was 
established south of the Kur and had had personal relations with Babak. 
While accepting the invitation to Sahl’s castle (hisn), Babak took the precaution 
of sending his brother ‘Abdullah to stay at a different place, namely with 
Ibn-Istifanus. 1 

Both the chiefs, who probably had sufficient grievances against their guests, 
surrendered them to Afshin. For the signal service rendered, Sahl was highly 
honoured by the Arabs, 2 who forgot his previous misdeeds. In the additional 
passage inserted in some MSS. of Moses Kalan., iii, ch. 20, these facts are 
confirmed and it is said (with obvious exaggerations) that Sahl ‘ obtained 
sovereignty over Armenia, Georgia, and Albania, to rule authoritatively and 
royally over all ’. 3 He must have enjoyed his new position for some fifteen 
years for, according to Thomas Artsruni, iii, ch. 11 (tr. Brosset, 153) : £ Sahl, 
son of Smbat, lord of Shak‘e, who captured Baban (Babak),’ was included in 
the great deportation of Armenian princes carried out by the general Bugha 
(in 854 ?), though in Tabari’s list, iii, 1416, his name is replaced by that of his 
son Mu‘awiya b. Sahl b. Sunbat (who once escorted the captive Babak to 
Afshin’s camp). 

§ 3. Sahl’s Successors 

After this there is a considerable gap in the history of the successors of Sahl 
until, in the beginning of the 10th century, we hear of the lord of Shakki called 
Adarnase (Adharnarse). To render the situation comprehensible we must 
survey very briefly the changed, but still chaotic, state of the country. 

In the beginning of the 9th century a new dynasty, the Bagratids, became 
prominent in the affairs of Georgia (Kartfli). Bagrat, son of Ashot (826-876) 
joined Muhammad b. Khalid in the early operations against the amir of Tiflis, 
Ishaq b. Isma/Tl, and, at this price, survived the period when Bugha, having 

1 On him see below, p. 512. 

2 Tabari, iii, 1272 : Sahl’s son (Mu‘awiya) received 100,000 dirhams and he himself 1,000,000 
dirhams, a gem-studded belt, and the title of batriq with a tiara appertaining to it. Ibn-I§tifanus 
was possibly confirmed in his fief, see below, p. 512. 

3 I owe this quotation to C. Dowsett (12th August, 1952). 
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occupied Tiflis (in 852), wrought havoc among the Christian (chiefly Armenian) 
princes suspected of opposition. The new and energetic dynasty of rulers 
appointed from Baghdad, the Sajids, subjected the Christian Caucasus to new 
trials. Between 902 and 914 Yusuf b. Abil-Saj devastated both Armenia and 
Georgia, took Tiflis, and invaded upper Kakhetia. The Georgian Chronicle, 
with its typical legitimism, narrates the events under the phantom reigns of the 
main branch of the Bagratids of Kart £ li. Thus under the reign of Adarnase II 
(881-923), grandson of the above-mentioned Bagrat, it gives an account of the 
happenings in Kakhetia, see Brosset, Histoire de la G6orgie , i, 273-9. Some time 
after the execution of the Armenian king Smbat by Yusuf (in a.d. 914), 1 the 
local king Kuirike invited the king of western Georgia (‘ Abkhaz ’) Constantine 
(then in occupation of Kart £ li) 2 to take part in operations in Lower Kakhetia 
(Heret £ i). The allies were besieging the fortress of Vejin, when £ the patrician 
Adarnase ’ suddenly arrived on the spot, and by ceding to them three fortresses 
secured peace. Though according to Brosset, loc. cit., 277, note 3, 4 the genealogy 
of this personage is unknown ’, it is very tempting to follow A. E. Krimsky in 
identifying him with that Adharnarse b. Hammam 3 whom Mas £ udi mentions 
in ShakkI, for there was no other neighbour who might have encroached on 
Heret‘i. The latter place has been specially mentioned in connexion with the 
domains of the 4 three brothers ’ and it seems probable that this Adarnarse was 
a direct, or lateral, descendant of Sahl b. Sunbat. Mas‘udi wrote in 332/943 but, 
as in some other cases, he possibly used previous records, and this would settle 
the difficulty, if the period between circa 914 and 943 appeared too long for 
one reign. 

The Georgian Chronicle (op. cit., 279) ends the chapter by saying that until 
the reign of Ishkhanik (an Armenian diminutive of isxan ‘ prince ’) all the 
inhabitants of Heret'i were heretics (apparently of Armenian creed), but this 
son of the Georgian princess Dinar converted them to (Greek) orthodoxy. The 
source is again silent on the relation of this new prince to the above-mentioned 
‘ patrician Adarnase ’ but it gives a precious synchronism by adding that his 
contemporaries in Barda‘a and Azarbayjan were the £ salars ’, i.e. the 
Musafirids. In fact in the list of feudatories of the Musafirid Marzuban b. 
Muhammad (dated 344/955), preserved in Ibn-Hauqal, 254, there is an 
£ Ishkhanlq, known as Abu £ Abd al-Malik, lord of ShakkI ’. 4 With Ishkhanlq 

1 i.e. Smbat Nahatak , Smbat-the-Martyr (890-914), killed by Yusuf b. Abil-Saj ; see Grousset, 
Histoire de VArmenie , 1947, 397-441. 

2 The dynasty of ‘ Abkhazia ’ was of local origin, with some Khazar parentage. Its family 
tree is given in the document called Divan , discovered by Taqaishvili, see Jour. As ., 1927, ccx, 
357-368. The ‘ Abkhazian ’ dynasty ruled over the territories including Western Georgia, and 
even expanded into Eastern Georgia. In 978 the Georgian Bagratid Bagrat II, whose mother was 
an Abkhazian princess, succeeded to the throne of her ancestors, and thus united the state. 

3 Vakhusht’s witness, see above, p. 508, note 2, if true, might be taken as an indication of the 
persistence of the name Adhar-Narse in the family. The fact must still be borne in mind that 
there were two streams of immigrants into Kakhetia and ShakkI: from Taron and from Klarjet 4 , 
see above, p. 508, n. 1. 

4 See below, p. 521. 
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we reach the time of the events recorded in the History of Sharvdn. The con¬ 
version of Ishkhaniq to orthodoxy was apparently a symptom of the growing 
influence of the Georgian neighbours, and it looks as if a radical change had 
taken place in the relations between Shakki and Kakhetia. The latter seems to 
have absorbed the former, for in the History of Sharvdn (under a.d. 1068) the 
title ‘ ruler of Shakki ’ refers definitely to Aghsartan, ruler of Kakhetia. 1 

§ 4. ‘Isa ibn-Istifdnus 

It remains to say a few words about Ibn-Istifanus, whom we mentioned in 
the story of Babak’s extradition to Afshin (year 837). 2 In the passage on his 
capture by Bugha (year 852), Tabari calls him more explicitly Tsa b. Yusuf b. 
ukht-Istifanus, which apparently means a nephew of Istifanus, born to Yusuf of 
a sister of Istifanus (less accurately ibid., iii, 1228 : Tsa b. Yusuf b. Istifanus). 
In fact, Moses Kalankatvats £ i, ii, ch. 19, mentions £ Step'annos called Ablasad ’, 
who brought in Babak against the ‘ Balakanians ’ (the people of Baylaqan ?) 
and was killed in 828. The murderers, Davon and Shapuh, fortified themselves 
in Horoz and fought Babak. For twelve years they ruled over a combination of 
districts of Arts‘akh, 3 until the dependants of Step‘annos (?) murdered them 
and the ‘ peacefully minded ’ nephew of Step‘annos, £ Isay, called Abu-Muse ’ 
recaptured the districts which Davon and Shapuh had seized and £ ruled over 
them all ’. This is the man whom Tabari calls £ Tsa ibn Istifanus ’. Step £ annos 
brought in Babak in 828 ; two years later Babak defeated Tusi and in the year 
after £ Abrahim, son of Leri ’, see p. 509, note 4. In the same year Step £ annos 
was murdered and for twelve years his murderers held his districts. According 
to these indications, Tsa’s succession took place about 841, i.e. after the 
liquidation of Babak, and he must have remained in power for another 
thirteen years. 

Thomas Artsruni (iii, § 10, tr. pp. 145-150) relates how, after a disastrous 
campaign against the Ts’anar, Bugha marched to Albania, £ the major part of 
which was ruled by Abu-Muse, known as the priest’s son’. 4 Then he describes 
the heroic resistance of Abu-Muse and his £ Albanians 5 to the caliph’s troops 
(reinforced by some Armenian princes). Abu-Muse was victorious in 28 

skirmishes and the siege of his fortress Xtis (Tabari : K.thish) lasted 

a year. Abu-Muse wrote to the caliph protesting against the attack (and, 
probably, referring to his own services in 837) and the caliph sent him a safe- 
conduct. He then went to Bugha’s camp and was sent to Mesopotamia. The 

1 See my Studies , p. 30, 66. 

2 Brosset did not know his filiation. Grousset, p. 364, note 2, wrongly calls him ‘ son of 
Aternarseh of Western Siunia ’. 

3 Verin-Vaykunik c , Berdzor, (Lesser) Sisakan, Haband, Amaras, Pazkank', Mxank‘, and Tri, 
of which the latter belongs to the province of Uti, and the others to Arts'ax—all of them situated 
in the basin of the Kur (and not of the Araxes). 

4 Brosset suspects this qualification of being a tentative translation of Arabic Abu-Musa, 

which is hardly possible. 
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pivotal role of Abu-Muse is shown by the fact that his surrender was followed 
by the deportation of eight other princes. 

Abul-Asad Step‘annos’s origin is unknown, though the fact is interesting 
that he invoked Babak’s help against those of Balak (or Balakan). I am tempted 
to connect this name with Arabic Baylaqan , i.e. the town which lay in the 
present-day Mil steppe 1 on the road from Varthan (now Altan, on the southern 
bank of the Araxes) to Barda‘a (Partav). It had a very mixed population, 
known for its turbulence. 2 I feel the strength of C. Dowsett’s objection when 
he writes to me that ‘ it is rather unexpected to find an Arabic form of the name 
in Armenian, when they have their own P‘aytakaran \ However, I am not 
quite convinced of the philological identity of P'aytakaran with Baylaqan 
(Beldkdn), of which the former is the name of the province and the latter 
primarily the name of the town (though occasionally referring to its district). 
A later source (Orbelian, ch. 33, tr. i, 96) presents the events in a slightly 
different form : ‘ the people of the district of Balasakan [sic] refused to obey 
Baban (i.e. Babak) and, with the assistance of the Albanian (Alovan) Aplasad, 
he mercilessly devastated the district and massacred even women and inn ocent 
children/ Orbelian’s Balasakan (?) is probably a mistake, though it points to 
the same direction. In fact Balasajan must have lain in the Muqan steppe and 
the Armenian Geography quotes it under P‘aytakaran, see Marquart, 
Erdnsahr , p. 120. 

Coming now to Abu Musa ‘Isa himself, we have to admit that he was rather 
remote from any princely house. Though his mother was a sister of Step‘annos, 
his father, whom Tabari calls Yusuf, seems to have been a priest (see above, 
Thomas, p. 145). As the point of his resistance to Bugha was Xtis, it is 
interesting to quote Tabari’s parallel indication, iii, 1416 (year 238/852), that 
Tsa b. Yusuf was ‘ in the castle of K.thish, belonging to the kura of Baylaqan 
and standing at a distance of 10 farsakhs from Baylaqan and of 15 farsakhs 
from Barda‘a. Bugha fought him and conquered (his) castle, and carried 
him off, together with his father and his son ’. The distances given by Tabari 
point definitely to the region of the present-day Shusha (Shushi). It is charac¬ 
teristic that the castle is placed in the district of Baylaqan. Finally, according 
to Mas‘udi, ii, 75, the Araxes flows between the country of Babak (namely the 
region of Badhdhayn, on the southern bank) and ‘ the mountain of Abu-Musa 
who can be only our Tsa. Mas‘udi’s text seems to indicate that this mountain 
(jabal) bordered on the river. 

These details suggest that the nucleus of Abul-Asad’s and Abu-Musa’s 
possessions 3 was particularly connected with the south-eastern corner of 
Albania, namely with the region of the left bank of the Araxes, where this river 
debouches from its gorges into the plains. 


1 Its ruins are known as Mil-i Baylaqan. 

2 See Minorsky and Cl. Cahen in Jour. As ., 1949, No. 1, pp. 286-336. 

3 The original fief of Ibn-I§tifanus might correspond to the still mysterious fief of Khayzan/ 
Jaydhan , etc., referred to in I. Hauqal (see below, p. 525). 
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One further observation can be made. The tenor of Tabari’s narration might 
suggest that the castle of Sahl where Babak went himself, and the dominions 
of Ibn-Istifanus, where he sent his brother, were contiguous. In his list of the 
deported notables, Tabari, iii, 1416, quotes in the same breath Ibn-Istifanus ; 
Sunbat b. Ashot called Abul-‘Abbas al-Wathi (?); Mu‘awiya b. Sahl b. Sunbat, 
batrlq of Arran; and Adhar-Narse b. Ishaq al-Khashini (*of Khachen). 1 
Consequently, we should assume that Khachen 2 formed a special enclave, 
though perhaps under the influence of Ibn-Istifanus. If the latter possessed all 
the territories enumerated in Moses Kalankatvats‘i, the dominions of Sahl 
must have lain nearer to the basin of the Kur. 

II* The Caucasian Vassals of Marzuban in 344/955 

§ 1. The Musafirid Marzuban and the ‘ Iranian interlude ’. 

§ 2. The vazir ‘Ali b. Ja‘far. 

§ 3. I. Hauqal’s passages on the Caucasus. 

§ 4. Commentary. 

§ 5. Conclusions. 

§ 1. Marzuban b. Muhammad b. Musdjir (a.d. 941-957) 

Babak’s revolt in northern Azarbayjan (820-837) was one of the fore¬ 
runners of a whole series of opposition movements which very soon, and 
especially in the following century, were to come to light on the Iranian plateau 
and its periphery. 

For a long time, the attention of the historians (van Yloten, Wellhausen, 
Barthold) was attracted chiefly to ‘ Khorasan ’, until the publication of 
Miskawayh’s Tajdrib al-Umam projected a new light on the more westerly 
areas, whose destinies had remained somewhat hazy in Ibn al-Athir’s con¬ 
scientious epitome. The title given by Amedroz and Margoliouth to their 
excellent edition of Miskawayh, namely ‘ The eclipse of the Abbasid caliphate ’, 
still reflects the traditional engrossment with the centre of the Islamic theocracy, 
whereas, with a more generous allowance for ethnology, economics, and human 
nature, an historian should give more attention to the awakening of more 
ancient traditions and to the emergence of entirely new elements which sapped 
the fabric of the caliphate. 

The Buyid period looks now considerably more clear 3 and, in its wake, we 
distinguish a growth of other political formations which sprang up in Kurdistan, 


1 Cf. Thomas Artsruni, p. 133 : Atrnerseh, prince of Alvank‘ > Arran. 

2 The river Khachen flows south of, and parallel to, the Terter on which stands Barda‘a 
(Partav). 

3 See now the c Eclipse ’ with its annexes ; Sayyid A. Kasrawi, Padshdhdn-i gum-nam , 3 vols., 
1928, 1929, 1930 ; Minorsky, La domination des Dailamites , 1932 ; A. A. Duri, Studies in the 
economic life of Mesopotamia in the 10th century (London University thesis, 1942) and its Arabic 
version TaWikh al-'Irdq al-iqtisadi fil-qarn al-rahi ‘ al-hijri , Baghdad, 1367/1948 ; A. Ates, 
Deylem in Islam Ansiklopedisi , iii, 567-573 ; B. Spuler, Iran in fruh-islamischer Zeit , 1952, 
pp. 100-6 (with a still insufficient appreciation of the ‘ Iranian interlude ’)• See also H. Bowen, 
The last Buwayhids , in JBAS., April, 1929, 226-245, and M. Kabir, The Buwayhid dynasty of 
Baghdad (356-447/967-1055) (London University thesis, 1953). 
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Azarbayjan, and Transcaucasia. Among them the minor star of the Musafirids 
shone brightly for a short period. I have recently followed in the footsteps of 
my predecessors 1 to explore the further repercussions of the rise of this indepen¬ 
dent Daylamite dynasty 2 and, in the present instance, I wish to comment on 
an important document which has survived in the geographical work of Ibn 
Hauqal. 3 

It is a list of the tributaries of Marzuban ibn Muhammad, with the amount 
of tribute they agreed to pay to Marzuban’s treasury. 

When, circa 330/941, Marzuban and his brother Vahsudan imprisoned their 
father in the castle of Shisajan (Slsakan ?), Vahsudan remained in the hereditary 
fief of Tarm (Tarom, on the middle course of the Safid-rud), whereas Marzuban 
moved north and west into the area then controlled by the kharijite Kurd 
Daysam. Ardabil (in eastern Azarbayjan) became Marzuban’s capital but he 
crossed the Araxes and penetrated deep into Transcaucasia. We know that the 
great centre of the former Muslim administration Barda'a (Partav) was in his 
hands, for here he sustained in 332/943 a prolonged attack by the Russians, so 
dramatically described in Miskawayh, ii, 62-7. We now know also that his 
Daylamite garrison was in occupation of the other great centre, Dvin (before 
337/948), and that up to 360/971 Ganja (Janza) was administered by his 
representative al-TazT. 4 

Ibn Hauqal’s list reveals the far-flung system of border principalities 
reduced to the position of tribute-payers. Thus, for a time, the ephemeral 
Musafirid organization acquired the proportions of a very sizable body politic. 

§ 2. The vazir ‘ All ibn-Jajar 

No doubt the preparation of numerous arrangements for the payment of 
tribute required a long series of diplomatic and financial negotiations, and the 
credit for this achievement is attributed by Ibn Hauqal to Abul-Qasim c AlI b. 
Ja‘far, on whose career we possess some information. 

According to I. Hauqal, he was first employed by the Sajid Yusuf. Then 
(Miskawayh, ii, 31) he passed into the service of the kharijite Daysam b. 
Ibrahim, one of Yusuf’s generals, who succeeded the Sajids and occupied the 
stage of Azarbayjan between 326/937 and 344/955 (with considerable 
interruptions). 5 Miskawayh reveals the interesting fact that c Ali b. Ja‘far 

1 See Huart, ‘ Les Musafirides in A Volume to E. G. Browne , 1922, pp. 228-256 ; 
Sayyid A. Kasrawl, loc. cit., i, 1307/1928 ; Minorsky, ‘ Musafirids in E.I. 

2 See my Studies , 1953, pp. 158-166. 

3 His work was completed in 367/977. The chronology of his peregrinations, as indicated by 
himself, is desultory : see Barthold, in his Introduction to the Hudud al-'Alam , p. 20 ; cf. also 
Barthold’s repeated references to the fact that in 358/969 Ibn Hauqal (p. 282, less clear on 
pp. 14 and 281) was in Gurgan. 

4 See my Studies , p. 38. 

5 The father of Daysam was an associate of the well-known Kharijite rebel Harun al-Shari 
and, after his death, fled to Azarbayjan, where he married the daughter of a Kurdish chief. See 
Miskawaih, ii, 32. The said Harun (whom I. Mu‘tazz surnamed ‘ the caliph of the Bedouins and 
Kurds ’) was active between 272/885 and 283/896, when he was captured by the caliph Mu‘tadid, 
see Tabari, iii, 2109,2141, 2149-2151. cf. M. Canard, Histoire des Hamdanides , i, 1951, pp. 308-311. 
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was a bdtini preacher, and this circumstance may explain the intrigues of his 
enemies while he was serving his kharijite lord. In fear of Daysam, ‘All b. 
Ja'far fled to Tarom, under the protection of Muhammad b. Musafir. But he 
arrived at the moment when Muhammad’s sons, Marzuban and Vahsudan, 
revolted against him and occupied his capital Samiran. Miskawayh has recorded 
these events under 330/941-2. 'All b. Ja'far incited Marzuban to conquer 
Azarbayjan, and Marzuban followed the advice of the crafty refugee the more 
readily as he himself was a batirii. He allowed his new vazir to preach his 
doctrines openly. 'All wrote letters to those of Daysam’s supporters whom he 
knew to be disaffected and, when the ground was sufficiently prepared, Marzuban 
marched against Daysam. Daysam’s army went over to Marzuban, or fled, and 
Daysam himself escaped under the protection of the Armenian (Artsruni) princes 
of Vaspurakan (near Lake Van). 

Marzuban seized Azarbayjan, but his relations with his vazir were soon 
poisoned by intriguers who pointed particularly to 'All’s wealth. To thwart 
their designs, 'All played on Marzuban’s greed by promises to subdue the great 
city of Tabriz x , and Marzuban sent him there together with some of his generals. 
Once established in Tabriz, 'All hastened to patch things up with his old master 
Daysam. At his request he incited the townsmen to exterminate the Daylamites 
whom Marzuban had sent with him, and when this plan succeeded, he went over 
to Daysam. Now Marzuban regretted his discord with his co-religionist 'Ali. He 
besieged Tabriz and, in the meantime, began secret negotiations with 'Ali, 
invoking the community of their creed and offering him the post of vazir. 
'Ali modestly asked for a guarantee of his life and property alone. Having 
obtained it, he escaped from Tabriz, and Marzuban kept his word. Miskawayh 
reports on all these events (ii, 31-5) under the year 330/941-2 but does not 
subsequently mention 'Ali b. Ja'far. 

Many events happened during the following fourteen years, and great 
disturbances followed on Marzuban’s unsuccessful march on Bayy and his 
captivity (Miskawayh, ii, 115, under 337/948). During his imprisonment, 
Daysam reappeared in Azarbayjan and several other chiefs became independent. 
The Buyid of Rayy, Rukn al-daula, intervened in the affairs of Azarbayjan 
and in 339/951 sent there the well-known dihqan of Tus, Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al-Razzaq, who ' grew weary of Azarbayjan ’ and returned to Rayy in 342/953. 1 2 

Only in 342/953-4 did Marzuban escape from his prison (Miskawayh, ii, 
149) and restore his position. Before he died in Ramadan 346/Dec. 957 
(Miskawayh, ii, 166) we hear of his operations against some rebels in the 
neighbourhood of Bab al-abwab (Darband). ' He settled his affairs and con¬ 
quered his enemy,’ and then returned to Azarbayjan to deal with Daysam. The 
kharijite chief fled again to his Armenian friends of Vaspurakan, but the latter 


1 Which probably depended on the RawwadI family, see my Studies , 158. 

2 Miskawayh, ii, 119, 132, 135-6, 148 (omitted in Margoliouth’s index). This is the famous 
dihqan of Tus for whom the Book of Kings was translated from the Pahlavi. Firdausi’s Shah-ndma 
is based on this translation. 
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broke faith and surrendered him to Marzuban who is said to have put him to 
death. All these events are related by Miskawayh (ii, 161) under 344/955-6, 
and this is precisely the year quoted in I. Hauqal’s text. I. Hauqal refers even 
to Daysam’s extradition. 

It looks then likely that, after Marzuban’s escape, ‘All b. Ja‘far was restored 
in his position as vazir, and that the settlement with the tributaries was con¬ 
nected with Marzuban’s expedition towards al-Bab and the liquidation of 
Daysam. 


§ 3. Passages on Armenia and the Caucasus from Ibn HauqaVs Kitab al-masalik 

wal-mamalik 

Ibn Hauqal’s text is full of difficulties and on some points of the first 
passage which I quote (A.) I consulted the greatest living authority on Arabic, 
M. William Mar^ais, who most kindly has sent me its full translation into 
French. I have decided to incorporate it in my text, mindless of the disadvan¬ 
tages of such neighbourhood for my own translation of the passages which 
follow. 

A. (Kramers, p. 343 ; de Goeje, p. 245) : e La ville (et region) de Dvin 
appartenait autrefois a Sembat b. Achot, roi de toute l’Armenie, com me elle 
avait appartenu a ses ancetres. Elle ne cessa pas d’etre au pouvoir des chefs de 
cette famille jusqu’a ce que Abul-Qasim Yusuf le Sajide la leur enleva et 
l’arracha a leur domination, alors qu’ils avaient par devers eux des pactes 
remontant au premier siecle de l’hegire, consacrant leur maintien dans l’etat 
(ou les avait trouves la conquete arabe), et l’obligation de payer la jizya con- 
formement aux clauses du covenant par eux contracte (muqdta‘dt). Omayyades 
et Abbasides les avaient maintenus dans leurs residences, et percevaient d’eux 
les diverses categories de contributions (rusum) qui leur etaient imposees 
(jibdydt ). Yusuf s’attaqua a eux et fit d’eux l’objet de ses entreprises. 1 Depuis 
lors, leur bonne fortune 2 d’autrefois cessa et nul redressement d’etendard n’est 

intervenu pour elle (a! = ^j>AJ) jusqu’a l’heure presente. C’est la religion 

chretienne qui domine en Armenie. Sur les deux parties de ce pays, 3 l’etat 
suzerain ( sultan) permit annuellement ce qui peut etre assimile au hhardj. 
Les Armeniens aujourd’hui encore seraient done 4 sous le regime d’un pacte 
( ( ahd) comme ils 1’etaient anterieurement; mais d’un pacte, dont en realite, 


1 Comp. I. Hauqal, p. 61, 11. 14-15 : jjuJI . 

2 1 thought that wa la yuflih ba‘du ‘udhruhum (^j JLp) could be improved as 
*ba l da ghadrihim with the meaning : ‘ and he (Yusuf) did not prosper after his 

treachery towards them and no banner was raised to help him ( ilayhi) until to-day * (Yusuf 
died in 315/927). However, M. Marais writes : ‘ Je crois que le mot jjs- est a conserver. II n’a 
pas ici le sens de “ excuse ” mais celui de “ reussite, bonne fortune ”, les lexicographes le glosent 
par le mot nujb.’ 

3 See the next paragraph. 

4 theoriquement, du point de vue juridique. 
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les effets sont nuls, car les etats voisins (salatm) les attaquent, 1 font parmi eux 
des captifs, les maltraitent, et foulent aux pieds le devoir de les proteger. Les 
captifs faits parmi eux ne pouvaient etre mis en vente comme esclaves a 
Baghdad et j’ai connu cet etat de choses jusqu’a l’annee 325/936, personne 
n’admettant le trafic comme licite en raison de leur qualite bien etablie de 

proteges et de la plurality des pactes ( j<£) dont ils etaient detenteurs.’ 

4 There are two Armenias, one called Inner, and the other Outer. In some 
parts of the Outer Armenia Muslims have towns which are in their hands, and 
the Muslims have ruled over them without interruption, (though sometimes ?) 
the Armenians have been holding leases. (Such towns) belong to the kings of 
Islam, as is the case in Arjish, Manazjird, and Khilat. 2 The frontiers of the 
Outer Armenia are clear, the frontier in the east reaching Bardha 4 a ; in the 
west, the Jazlra ; in the south, Azarbayjan; and in the north, the districts 
of the Bum on the side of Qaliqala. This latter used to be a great march in 
the middle of the Bum country, (as against) the people of Azarbayjan, the 
Jibal (Media) and Bayy etc. And this is the city (capital) of the Inner 
(Armenia). It has (already) been stated that there are two Armenias, and the 
Inner Armenia consists of Dabil (Dvin), Nashawa (Nakhchavan), Qaliqala and 
what follows it in the north, whereas the Outer Armenia consists of Bergri, 
Khilat, Arjish, Wastan, al-Zawazan (Andzavatsik 4 ), and the places, fortresses, 
districts, and provinces lying between them. (P. 344) And their access to the 
sea is at Trebizond . . .’ 

B. (K., 348, G., 250) : 4 There used to be imposed on most of these kings 
some sort of tribute (dara’ib) and additional (contributions), which every year 
were carried to the king of Azarbayjan—regularly ( sahlatan ), without inter¬ 
ruption or hindrance—all of them (i.e. the Armenian kings) obeying him who 
was ruling (over Azarbayjan) and securing its prosperity. 3 

4 Ibn Abil-Saj contented himself now with a little, and now with a minimum 
by way of presents (hadiya) from them. 4 But when this region (mamlaka) fell 
to the lot of Marzuban b. Muhammad b. Musafir, known as Sallar, he instituted 
in it revenue offices (diwdn), surveys (qanun), and the additional levies 
(lawdzim), while he discussed (yukhdtib) (the details of) £ ‘douceurs’ 5 (mardfiq), 
supplementary sums (tawdbi‘) and arrears. 

4 1. And the greatest of the kings (malik) of the region, so far as I 
could ascertain, 5 is the sharvanshah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-AzdI. 

4 2. After him (geographically ?) comes the king of Layzan, whose kingdom 
is adjacent to some part of Mt. Qabq, and his districts are known as 
Layzan-shah [sic]. 


1 J’ai eu un instant l’idee de lire , jUr (avec o) : ‘ leur font des invasions sur les bords 

de leur territoire ’ (de meme originairement a le sens de ‘ ronger sur les bords ’) mais 

tatarraqa ‘ attaquer, envahir ’ est connu ; et quant a tatatarraqu > tatarraqu ‘ attaquer, 
envahir ’ il est courant: firaran min tafaqub al-mithlayn , c’est a dire ‘ par dissimilation’. 

2 On the Arab families settled north of Lake Van and belonging to the Qays tribe (with the 
exception of Bergri, which was originally held by the family of a certain ‘Othman), see Marquart, 
Sudarmenien , 299-304, 501-8. 

3 De Goeje, 250, adds ‘ the lords of these districts, who were kings of the marches ( atraf ), 
were obeying the king (malik) of Azarbayjan, Armenia, and the two Arrans ’. 

4 This is strange in comparison with the earlier passage, p. 517. 

5 De Goeje omits this limitation, which might suggest that I. Hauqal did not visit the region. 
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‘ 3. After him follows 1 the Sanarian, known as Sanharib, who is a Christian 
by religion, similarly to 

4. Ibn al-Dayrani, the lord of al-Zawazan (Andzavatsik‘), Van, and 
Wastan. 

‘ I shall explain the rank of each of these (kings or kingdoms), while 
mentioning what his obligations are and what is (additionally) imposed on 
him, by way of taxes in money (mdl), tribute ( danba ), and presents—when 
(the time comes to explain) the revenue (irtifd‘) of the (whole) region, and when 
I have finished with the distances and (general) conditions.’ 

C. (K. 350, G. 252) . . . ‘ The road from Bardha'a (de Goeje : Barzanj) to 
Dabll crosses Armenia, 2 and all the villages and towns on this stretch belong to 
the kingdom of the Armenian Sunbat b. Ashot, which was taken away from 
him by Yusuf ibn Abil-Saj (de Goeje: Ibn Dwdad) by treachery and oppression, 
and contrary to the (commands) of God and his prophet which say . . . 
[Kramers’ edition quotes here the traditions concerning the strict duty of the 
Muslims to protect the dhimmisY 

D. (K. 354, G. 254) : ‘ As regards the situation obtaining (in Armenia)— 
so far as I could ascertain—its contributions ( jibdydt ) and the tributes imposed 
on the (vassal) kings of the marches (muluk al-atraf), clearly explain the position 
of the region and point to the correctness of its description. Although at times 
(the tribute) increased or decreased, the average of what was contributed and the 
highest standard of what was levied from (the region) in the year 344/955, by 
virtue of the agreements ( muwdqafdt ) which Abul-Qasim ‘All b. Ja‘far, 
(a former) steward (sahib al-zimdm) of Abul-Qasim Yusuf b. AbiJ-Saj—effected 
on behalf of Marzuban b. Muhammad, whose vazir he (later) was, were as 
follows :— 

‘ 1. He (Marzuban) agreed with Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Azd!, lord of 
Sharvan-shah [stc] and its king, for a payment of 1,000,000 dirhams. 

‘ 2. *IshkhanIq, 3 lord of Shark!, known as Abu ‘Abd al-Malik, also entered 
(dakhala) into an agreement with him. 

‘ 3. He agreed with Sanharib, known as Ibn-Sawada, lord of al-Rub £ (?), 
for a sum of 300,000 dirhams, plus some additional offerings (altaf). 

‘4. (Similarly) the lord of Jurz (?), Vashaqan (Yach'agan ?) b. Musa— 
200,000 dirhams. 

‘ 5. He agreed with Abul-Qasim al-Wayzuri, lord of Wayzur (*Vayots‘- 
dzor) for 50,000 dinars plus offerings. 

‘ 6. (Similarly) Abul-Hayja b. Rawwad, from his districts in Ahr and 
Varzuqan—50,000 dinars plus offerings. 

‘ 7. (Similarly) Abul-Qasim al-Jydhani from his districts and (on account 
of) the arrears (baqdyd) due from them—400,000 dirhams, but he wanted (this 
sum) to be diminished and was importunate in (his) begging; therefore, in 
spiteful reaction (tabarrum) to his behaviour, the sum was increased by another 
300,000 dirhams plus 100 cuts of Bum! brocade. 

1 Instead of <JI I read *<JL . 

2 In fact, Muqaddasi, 382, describes the road from Barda‘a to Dabil across the Arranian 
highlands (via Qalqatus—i.e. Kalankatuk‘, the birthplace of the historian of Albania—M.trls, 
D.mis, and Kilkuni, i.e. Gelak'uni). On Smbat’s expansion, see Grousset, loc. cit., 401, 419, but 
I.H. exaggerates his power, for since 893 the kingdom of Albania was restored under Hamam (see 
Asolik (Macler), iii, ch. 3), and in Siunia Smbat met with resistance, see Grousset, loc. cit., 421. 

3 Spelt: ishjaniq ; already de Goeje suggested Ishkhanlq. 
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‘ 8. He (Marzuban) bound over (alzama) the sons of al-Dayran! to pay 
according to the (previously) agreed (sum), 100,000 dirhams yearly, but 
exempted them from the payment for four years, in recompense for their 
having surrendered to him Daysam b. Shadhluya, who had sought their 
protection but whom they betrayed. 

‘ 9. He agreed with the sons of Sunbat, with regard to their districts in 
Inner Armenia, for 2,000,000 dirhams (p. 355) but afterwards remitted 
200,000 dirhams. 

‘ 10. He agreed with Sanharib, lord of Khachen, for 100,000 dirhams, 
plus offerings and horses (to the value of) 50,000 dirhams. 

c The tributes in gold and silver, with supplements (tawdbi‘) and offerings con¬ 
sisting of mules, horses, and ornaments ( Jiuliyy) amounted to 10,000,000 dirhams. 

‘ And the khardj of the whole of Azarbayjan, Armenia and the two Arrans, 
with their environs (hawdll), 1 together with the amounts of their taxes (reading 
wa wujuh amwdlihd) and the “ douceurs ”, amounted to 500,000 dinars. 

‘ This is all that I have learned concerning the situation, and on which I had 
reports and statements, as much as my opportunities admitted and my 
understanding encompassed. 5 


§ 4. Commentary 

As is known, Ibn Hauqal had undertaken to revise Istakhri’s book, but in 
his chapter on Armenia, Arran, and Azarbayjan only the details on the towns 
and distances follow those of his predecessor. For the rest, the chapter is 
brought up to date and is based on entirely new material. 2 

It is doubtful whether Ibn Hauqal himself penetrated deep to the north of 
the Araxes. 3 At the end of his chapter he refers to the akhbar ‘ reports 5 which he 
used. There is no doubt that these reports were of different dates and reflected 
different situations. In his description of the great market-centre Kursara 
(between Maragha and Miyana) he refers (K. 352) to what he heard from the 
‘ master of the merchants of Azarbayjan Abu-Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman of 
Shiz and Maragha 5 on the days of Yusuf b. Abil-Saj. The curious pro-Armenian 
leanings noticeable in I. Hauqal’s text may be due to this source of his 
information. However, the severity of Yusuf b. Abil-Saj towards the 
Armenians in passages A. and C. (which may date back to Yusuf’s time) is in 
contradiction with his financial clemency described in passage B. The names of 
the principal Transcaucasian rulers (passage B.) do not tally with those in the 
list of Marzuban’s vassals (passage D.). 4 

1 Perhaps *jawali, a term which I.H., 216, substitutes to jizya used by Istakhri, 156, in the 
corresponding passage on Fars. 

2 For comparison with the first passage of our translation I shall quote Istakhri, 188 : * (In 
Armenia there ruled) Sunbat b. Ashot, and (Armenia) never ceased to remain in the hands of the 
seniors ( kubara ) from among the Christians and these prevail (ghalib) over (among ?) the 
inhabitants of Armenia.’ Only isolated words of I§takhrl have survived in Ibn Hauqal’s expanded 
and original report (cf. K. 343). 

3 He certainly visited the environs of Mt. Sabalan (near Ardabil), p. 249 (347). 

4 In (B.) Sharvan-shah is the prince and in (D.) his principality. Layzan is the present-day 
Lahljan (west of Sharvan proper). According to the History of Sharvdn , the Layzan branch of 
the Yazidi family had dispossessed the branch of Sharvan by 304/916 ; cf. Mas‘udi, ii, 5, and it is 
characteristic that in (D.) (referring to 344/955) Layzan is no more mentioned. The Sanharib of 
Sanariya also seems different from the two Sanharlbs in Marzuban’s list. 
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As regards the list of Marzuban’s tributaries (D.), it cannot be taken for an 
original document from Marzuban’s chancery ; more probably someone versed 
in local affairs dictated the details of various financial agreements from memory. 
This would explain certain misunderstandings and omissions in our text, 
without detracting from the importance of this valuable estimate. 

The list 1 presents numerous difficulties ; the readings of some names are 
uncertain and the Christian tributaries are referred to with the current Arabic 
kunya , which disguise their identities and make it difficult to identify them 
with the persons known from Armenian sources. 

1. The subjugation of Sharvan was a major achievement of Marzuban, 
by which his treasury secured a contribution second only to that promised by 
the Bagratids (see point 9.). Sharvan is the usual designation of the territory 
lying to the north of the Kur, which only in the 15th-16th century was renamed 
Shlrvdn. The mistake (in D.) about Sharvdn-shdh being the name of the kingdom 
and not of the king also occurs in Mas‘udi, ii, 69. The prince who was ruling in 
Sharvan in 344/955 was Muhammad b. Abu-Tahir Yazid b. Muhammad 
(337-345/948-956), 2 and he was succeeded by his son Ahmad (345-370/956-981). 

The ancient History of Sharvan (§ 9) 3 mentions the invasion of Sharvan by 
the Daylamites under Muhammad’s father Abu-Tahir Yazid b. Muhammad, 
some time between 334/944 and 337/948, and he is said to have expelled them 
and made a peace and an alliance with them. Another invasion of Ibrahim b. 
Marzuban took place circa 357/968, when Ahmad b. Muhammad had to make 
peace with the attacker and offer him money. Consequently, the arrangement 
referred to by I. Hauqal may have been the result of the first invasion, but it 
seems to have been concluded under Muhammad b. Yazid, and possibly 
renewed under his son Ahmad. The name in I. Hauqal (Muhammad b. Ahmad) 
does not fit into the detailed genealogy of the sharvdn-shdhs, and more 
particularly the tribal appurtenance of the dynasty is wrong, for it should be 
Shaybdni , instead of Azdi. The latter may be a mistake for *Yazidi, as the 
family was generally known. 4 This might be an instance of the mistakes resulting 
from dictation. 

2. Shark!. Instead of the form Ashas given in the first edition of 

I. Hauqal (de Goeje), the better manuscript used by Kramers in the second 
edition gives Ishjdriiq, which can be easily restored as *Ishkhdriiq —a good 
Armenian name. His Arabic kunya Abu ‘Abd al-Malik is of no importance for 
his nationality, in view of the general onomastic fashion of the age. The name 
does not fit into Mas‘ud!’s indication (ii, 18) that, practically at the same time, 
the ruler of ShakkI was called Adhar-Narse. 

The text is somewhat misleading. As the words 

1 Translated into modern Persian and partly commented upon by Kasrawi, Pddshahan-i 
gum-nam , i, 101. Cf. also Krimsky, SheJci, pp. 377-8. 

2 According to Mas‘udi, ii, 5, Muhammad b. Yazid was ruling already in 332/943. 

3 See above, p. 508, n. 4. 

4 Even their capital was called Yazidiya. 
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follow immediately after the words j! , one might 

be tempted to explain the passage as indicating that Ishkhaniq was a 
party to the agreement concluded with the sharvdnshdh. This interpretation 1 
is impossible for, as we now know from the History of Sharvdn, Shakki, separated 
from Sharvan by Qabala, was independent of Sharvan, and needed a special 
arrangement. Therefore the words wa dakhala fi muwaqafatihi are only a 
modified formula of wa-wdqafa , and the personal pronoun ( £ his agreement ’) 
must refer again to Marzuban. Consequently the sum of Ishkhanlq’s contribu¬ 
tion was left blank. 

As shown by the History of Sharvdn , 2 the contemporary use of the term 
Shakki was vague, following the vicissitudes of local struggles, it covered even 
some territories of Kakhetia. Moreover, the special territory of Heretfi, lying 
between Shakki proper and Kakhetia, was not clearly distinguished by the 
Muslims. 3 

The name Ishkhaniq, as connected with Shakki, evokes the memory of the 
prince Isxanik of Heretfi, who was a contemporary of Marzuban (see above, 
p. 511). 

3. The name of SanharIb ibn Sawada coincides with that of a Christian 
prince who must have lived about the middle of the 10th century. 

The old pre-Islamic dynasty of Mihran which was ruling in Arran (ancient 
Albania , Armenian Alvank‘) came to an end with prince Varaz-Trdat, who, 
together with his infant son, was assassinated in 822 by (his relative ?) Nerseh 
P £ ilippean. His widow took her daughter Spram to Khachen, where she 
married her to Atr-Narseh, son of Sahl (read : *Sahak , as suggested by 
Marquart, Streifziige , p. 457). According to the local historian Moses 
Kalankatvats'i, the offspring of this couple took up the succession of the 
Mihranids. In the fifth generation, we meet Hovhannes, called Senek £ erim, son 
of Isxan-Savada, through whom, according to Moses, God wished to restore 
the long extinct kingship. £ The king of Persia conferred upon him great honours, 
gave him the crown of his own (?) father and his (?) steed. In the same year the 
Greek magistros , David, sent him the royal crown and a sumptuous purple . . .’ 
The period of 131 years (from a.d. 822 to 953) is not too short for five genera¬ 
tions, and it looks as if the £ king of Persia ’ who honoured SanharIb was 
precisely Marzuban, who used favours in exchange for tribute. 

If the coincidence of the names guarantees the identification of the prince, 
the name of his kingdom remains a puzzle. (with the Arabic article) 

looks like *Rub c £ a quarter ’, or *Rab‘ ‘ a territory, a custom-house 9 4 (see 

1 Accepted by A. E. Krimsky, and apparently by Spuler, Iran in frtth-islam. Zeit, 467. 

2 See my Studies , p. 32, and the chapter on Sharvan. Cf. my article £ Shakki ’, in E.I. 

3 Except perhaps in an addition to I^takhri’s text, 193a ; see my commentary in Hudud , p. 402. 

4 The term mb' (plural arba ‘), as a territorial unit, is used by Ibn Rusta, 171, who says that 
Nishapur has thirteen rustaqs and four arbd\ as against Muqaddasi, 300, who counts twelve 
rustdqs and four Tchdndt; cf. Hudud , § 23, 1, and p. 325. [However, rub i can refer to the quarters 
of the town.] 
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de Goeje, iv, 224), but the bare skeleton of the name admits of manifold readings 
(Righ, R.n.gh, Zlgh , Z.n.gh). The same name occurs only in one other source, 
namely in Abu-Dulaf Mis‘ar b. MuhalhiFs ‘ Second risdla y . 1 This traveller (§ 15) 
reports that, on his way from Tiflis to Ardabil, he visited £ the mountains of 

Wayzur, Qaban, Khajin, jIao- and the two Badhdh \ With the 

exception of the last name, all the other names seem to refer to the highlands of 
Arran separating the Kur from the Araxes. 

Abu-Dulaf must have travelled circa a.d. 950 and this increases the interest 
of his evidence. 

My first idea was to compare gj\ with the name of the capital of Arran 
(variant , see Istakhri, 182, note g). Abu-Dulaf could have copied 

the name from the same source, but, in all probability, his risala was written 
before I. Hauqal had completed his work (in 367/977). We know, however, 
that at the time of the Russian invasion, in 332/943-4, Barda‘a was governed 
by Marzuban’s representative (Miskawayh, ii, 62), and it is unlikely that 
Marzuban would have left this key-town in the hands of a rather insignificant 
prince like Senek'erim. 2 

According to the historian Moses, Spram married ‘ Atr-narseh, son of Sahl 
(read : *Sahak ?), lord of Siunia, who had seized by force the canton of Gelam ’, 3 
and whose residence was Tohak. In the record of the deportation of Armenian 
princes to Mesopotamia, Tabari (III/2, 1416: under 238/852) mentions 
‘ Adhar-Narse b. Ishaq [sic] al-Khashinl ’, and thus connects Senek‘erim’s 
putative ancestor with Khachen (see below, 10), but Adhar-Narse (and his 
family) may have still retained the region of Gelam (Lake Sevan). For Moses, 
too, the restoration of the kingdom under Senek‘erim may have taken place in 
the dynastic , and not in the geographical sense, and this would leave us some 
latitude in identifying the territory of Senek'erim. Abu-Dulaf—if he can be 

trusted—refers to qJ\ separately from Khajin (Khachen), and, in this case, 

Senek'erim’s fief might be looked for in Gelam, though the final identification 
of *al-Rub‘ should be left to the Armenian scholars on the spot (see also below, 
under 10.). 

4. In the first edition of I. Hauqal, 254, there stood j j 

dr , and in my article £ Musafirl 5 in E.I. I took *Jurzdn wa Saghiyan for 

1 Which at this moment I am publishing in Cairo after the unique MS. of the Mashhad 
sanctuary. 

2 Unless he was an entirely subjected ruler, with some independence in local and internal 
affairs. [Cf. al-rab 6 ‘ a custom-house ’.] 

3 Brosset, in his notes to Orbelian, ii, 24, contests his appurtenance to Siunia and prefers to 
take him for a scion of the Albanian house who encroached on the territory of Siunia (‘ profita 
de quelque bonne occasion pour se caser en Siounie ’). Brosset’s surmise suits well the illuminating 
identification of Adhar-Narse KhashinI by Marquart. Moses himself is silent on the appurtenance 
of Khachen, but even if Spram’s marriage was arranged with a prince outside Khachen, it is 
possible to imagine that, after the marriage, Khachen—undoubtedly friendly to the Mihranids— 
was included in the dominions of Spram and her husband. 
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the villages Gurzivan and Saghiyan (?), lying to the west of ShamakhL However, 
the designation of the prince as ‘ Ibn-Musa ’, without his personal name, would 

be strange. The second edition gives jyr which 

suggests the reading *Vashaqan b. Musa, i.e. probably Vac‘agan, a name popu¬ 
lar among the princes of Arran. 1 But what of J.rz (which de Goeje restored 
as *J.rzan) ? Normally it would refer to Georgia (Jurz) but Marzuban never 
penetrated so far as Georgia, and *Vac‘agan is a non-Georgian name. As a mere 
surmise, one might think in our case not of but of though not in 

its direct sense of the Khazar kingdom, but in the local use, as applied to the 
town of Qabala lying between Sharvan (v.s. 1.) and ShakkI (v.s. 2.). This was 
a place where Khazars were probably settled, for Baladhur! (194) says wa 
madina Qabala wa-hiya al-Khazar. 2 This suggestion is purely tentative, but it 
would be strange if Qabala, mentioned by Mas'ud! (ii, 68) as a separate princi¬ 
pality, were unrepresented in I. Hauqal’s document. 

Mas'ud! calls the prince of Qabala ‘Anbasa-the-One-Eyed and the History 
of Sharvan refers to his son Ibn-‘Anbasa. ‘Anbasa (‘ the lion ’) is definitely 
only a nick-name, and the corollary of our surmise would be that his real name 
was *Vac‘agan, son of Musa, and that in some way he was connected with the 
princes of Arran. 

5. With Wayzur we are on firm ground, for it is a usual Arabic form for the 
basin of the ‘ Lower Arpa-chay ’, which in Armenian was called Vayots‘-dzor 
(Const. Porphyrogenitus Beared) p : see Hiibschmann, Die altarmenischen 
Ortsnamen, No. 111). About the middle of the 10th century its ruler was 
definitely connected with the Musafirids (see my Studies , pp. 36, 69-70, where 
I suggest tentatively his identity with Vasak, son of Smbat, of the local 
Armenian dynasty of Siunia). For purposes of identification, the kunya Abul- 
Qasim is worthless. 

6. Abul-Hayja b. Rawwad is a well-known member of the originally Arab, 
and later Kurdicized, family, which, after the eclipse of the Musafirids ( circa 
373/983), became the leading dynasty in Azarbayjan down to the Seljuk 
invasion. 3 The capital of the Rawwadids was Tabriz, but the early fief of the 
family comprised Ahr, and Ya'qub! (History, pp. 446-7) avers that the governor 
Yazid al-Muhallab! (about the middle of the 8th century a.d.) allotted to 
Rawwad b. al-Muthanna al-Azd! a tract of territory stretching from Tabriz to 
al-Badhdh. The latter place, known as the residence of Babak, lay in the 


1 This restoration was already proposed by Saint-Martin, Memoiras sur VArmenia, 1818, i, 231. 
He thought that this Vach‘agan might be the son of the rebellious governor of Uti against whom 
Ash5t II, son of Smbat, led an expedition in 922. cf. Grousset, Histoire de VArmenia, 451. 
St. Martin leaves, however, the name Jurz/Khazar in the air. 

2 According to the newly discovered Arabic text of Ibn A‘tham, Jarrah (appointed by 
Yazid II, 101-5/720-4) reduced the people of M.rghuma (Tarqi ?) and moved its population to 
the village of Ghassaniya in the rustaq of Qabala (see A. N. Kurat, in Ankara TJniver. D.T.C. 
fakult. dergisi, 1949, p. 269). 

3 See my Studies, p. 167. 
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neighbourhood of Mt. Hashtad-sar, on the eastern ridge of Qaraja-dagh, and 
Ahr (even now the capital of Qaraja-dagh) was certainly within this zone. The 
village of Varzaqan (Varzuqan) lies some 35 km. higher up on the river of Ahar. 

7. The case of Abul-Qasim Jydhani (<jIaJ-I) is similar to that recorded 

under 3. The other manuscript gives (J.ndam), which de Goeje restored 

as (*Khayzani). Abu-Dulaf undoubtedly refers to the same place 

under the name of H.nddn, though this part of his report is still subject 

to caution. In most of the early Islamic writers, jljy*- (Baladhuri, 204, 

206-7), (Mas'udI, ii, 7) and similar forms stand for Khaydaq , 

a Daghestanian people living immediately north of Darband. It is true that, 
under 344/955, Miskawayh (ii, 161) refers to some operations conducted by 
Marzuban ‘ in the region of al-Bab (i.e. Darband) ’, but it is highly improbable 
that he could have reduced to vassalage a people beyond the £ gate 5 of Darband. 

To the south of the Caucasian range, the existence of a Khayzan (Jldan, 
Jandan ?) is implied by I. Khurdadhbih (123-4), who tries to locate the story 
of Moses and the prophet Khidr (Qor’dn, xviii, 59-81) in Sharvan : ‘ that rock 
is the rock of Sharvan, that sea is the sea of Gilan ; that village is the village of 
Bajarvan 1 ; and when they met the young man and he (Khidr) killed him, 

it was in the village of Khayzan (var. «jl , Yaqut, iii, 252, jlj^r)’. 
(Cf. also Nuzhat al-qulub , 90 : Khayzan , Chandan.) The rock in question is 
possibly Besh-barmaq (standing some 70 km. north-west of Baku in the coastal 
region), near which lies the village of Khidr-Zinda. 2 A short distance to the 
west lies a village called Khizi, and one might compare this name with *Khayzan, 
Khlzan. Nothing, however, is known of a sizable principality having ever 
existed in that region in Islamic times. 

On the other hand, in Abu-Dulaf’s itinerary, (which could easily be 

a mis-spelling of the name quoted by Ibn Hauqal) comes between Khachen and 
Babak’s capital al-Badhdhayn 3 and, provided the itinerary is not a fake, this 
place might be looked for on the left bank of the Araxes, somewhere in the 
present district of Jibrail. 4 

8. The ‘ sons of al-Dayrani 5 are the rulers of Vaspurakan (the region of 

1 Bajarvan ‘ the bazaar place ’ is a common name. The best known Bajarvan lay south of 
the Araxes on the way to Ardabll, but the legend may have in view some different place, nearer 
to Sharvan. The starting point for the strange location is the term majma i al-bahrayn ( Qor'an , 
xviii, 59), ‘ the junction of the two seas, or rivers,’ which the sages took to be the confluence of 
the Kur and Araxes, see I. Khurd., 175. Cf. Minorsky, Mukdn in E.I. (Supplement). 

2 This is a conspicuous landmark, and in 1948 a Latin inscription of Legio XII Fulminata 
was found in the same neighbourhood. See Vestnik drevney istorii, 1950, No. 1, p. 177. 

3 Which stood south of the Araxes, near Mt. Hashtad-sar (between the districts Horand, 
Kalaybar, and Garmaduz). 

4 Circa a.d. 835 we hear of a Christian prince in this region called Tsa b. Yusuf (or 
Ibn-I$tifanus, because his mother was a sister of I$tifanus). On him and his dominions see above, 
p. 512, but I have not been able to trace his succession. 
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Van) of the Artsruni family. In 344/955 the ruling prince was Abu-Sahl 
Hamazasp (953-972), who succeeded his brother Derenik Ashot (937-953). 
Both were grandsons of Grigor Derenik (in Arabic al-Dayrani) (874-886). The 
reference to the circumstances in which Daysam was extradited is a welcome 
detail in favour of I. Hauqal’s accuracy. 

9. The ‘ sons of Sunbat ’ are certainly the Armenian Bagratids of Ani. 
Ibn Hauqal himself (passages A. and C.) refers to Smbat-the-Martyr (890-914), 
whose grandson Ashot the Merciful (Olormadz) was ruler in 952-977. The sum 
which the Bagratids agreed to pay, and which was lowered by 10 per cent of 
the amount originally stipulated, was most probably only security money which 
the Bagratids paid to ward off Daylamite inroads. From the History of Sharvan 
(see my Studies , pp. 10-11) we know that Marzuban kept a Daylamite garrison 
in Dvin and that Ashot made an unsuccessful attempt to take the town. 

10. Khajin is a good transcription of Khachen (Arm. Xac‘enk c ), indepen¬ 
dent from Tabari, who calls it Khashin. 

Professor I. A. Orbeli 1 writes that the old principality of Siunik £ collapsed in 
1166. £ At this time begins the elevation of the small principality of Arts'ax, or 
Xac £ en. This latter name was possibly derived from the name of a fortress. 
The centre of the principality, which was apparently a part of the ancient 
Albania (Alvank £ ), was the basin of the Xac £ ena-jur (now Khachin-chay) and 
partly that of the T £ art £ ar (now Terter). This region belongs to the territory 
of the present-day district of Javanshir. In the present state of the historical 
geography of Armenia, it is almost impossible to indicate its frontiers, because, 
in the course of almost perpetual wars, the frontiers were moved very often.’ 

To this statement one has to add that the Islamic sources clearly hint at the 
existence of a special fief-holder of Khachen already in the 10th century. 

Under 3. we have discussed the identity of Sanharib, son of Sawada, whose 
characteristic name is a strong clue to his identity. We know that the widow 
of the last Mihranid married her daughter Spram to the ancestor of Sanharib in 
Khachen. He is said to have been of the branch of the Siunian (?) house and to 
have seized Gelam, but Khachen apparently also belonged to him. 2 And yet in 
10. we hear of another (?) Sanharib of Khachen who paid a smaller sum of 
tribute to Marzuban. One is tempted to assume that I. Hauqal, in his hurriedly 
taken notes (cf. 1.), reported twice on the same prince. In view of the difference 
in the tribute, one might surmise that one single tributary was paying for two 
different fiefs (Gelam (?) and Khachen). 

The inclusion of horses in the tribute of Khachen must be connected with 
the excellence of the Qarabagh breed. In the 13th century the husband of 
Queen T £ amar of Georgia, David Soslan, gave the fortress of Jarmanam and 
one village for a steed which he acquired from Vakhtang of Khachen (see 
Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie , i, 441). 


1 In his article ‘ Hasan Jala-1, knyaz Khachensky in Izvestiya Imper. ATcad. nauk, 1909, p. 405. 

2 Unless he happened to be there on a visit at the time of his bride’s arrival. See above, p. 522. 
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§ 5. Conclusions 

(A) Technical Terms. 

The technicalities of Islamic taxation are still insufficiently known and the 
translation of the financial terms used by I. Hauqal can be only tentative. 
I have quoted the original terms used by I. Hauqal and for their translation 
I have used the experience of the editors of similar texts (de Goeje’s index to 
B.G.A., iv; index to Tabari; the list of terms quoted by Amedroz in his 
edition of Hilal al-Sabi’s Kitdb al-wuzard). 

(а) alzama —‘ solvere coegit, solvendum imposuit ’ (Tabari). 

(б) amwdl —‘ revenue (probably in cash) ’ ; de Goeje, iv, 357 : ‘ reditus \ 

(c) altdf —‘ offerings, douceurs 

(d) dariba —according to de Goeje, iv, 285, is not properly ‘ revenue ’ 
(reditus) but rather ‘ tribute ’, because it can be paid in various ways— 
for example, in customs duties (‘ de variis rebus solvitur, speciatim 
portorium ’). 

(e) divan —‘ revenue office ’. 

(/) jibdydt —de Goeje, iv, 202, suggests ‘ tributum non canonicum ’, and 
Tabari: jaba, ijtabd ‘ tributum exegit ’. I translate the term by a less 
definite ‘ contributions ’. 

(g) jizya is the poll-tax paid by non-Muslims, and its amount was apparently 
fixed by special agreements expressed in leases (see below muqdta c dt). 

(h) lawdzim —‘ additional levies ’; de Goeje, BGA ., iii, 348 : c varia alia 
tributa ’. 

(i) muqdta‘a —‘ a lease ’, by which the suzerain confirms someone in his 
principality, subject to the yearly payment of the poll-tax ; de Goeje, 
iii, 329 : ‘ pactum cum aliquo iniit, quo concedit ei principatum suae 
regionis servare, conditione ut quotannis censum capitis sive aliud 
tributum solveret ’. I do not think that in our case the term is used in 
the strictly technical sense, as in I.H., 216 (K. 302) : al-qawanin allati 
hiya al-muqdta' at, meaning e a fixed sum of taxes evaluated according 
to a standard value (‘ibra) per lunar year ’. Cf. Cl. Cahen, L’evolution 
de Viqtd‘, in Annales (L. Febvre), 1953, pp. 29 and 46, and A. K. S. 
Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, 1953, p. 33. 

( j) mardjiq —'douceurs’; de Goeje, iv, 349: ‘ emolumenta, tributa 
diversa non canonica ’. 

(k) muwdqafdt —(restored by Kramers, possibly following Dozy, instead 
of muwdfaqdt) has a meaning similar to muqdta'dt, though the latter 
seems to stress the element of investiture, whereas the former stresses 
the financial conditions established by the parties. 

(l) rusum seems to be used in the sense of the sums usually collected, 
‘ dues ’. De Goeje, iv, 246, equates it with ‘ tribute ’. 

(m) qdnun — £ survey of landed property and revenue based on it ’ ; de Goeje, 
vi, 333 : c census soli si quotannis fixa pecuniae summa solvenda est ’. 

(n) tawdbi ( —‘ supplements ’. Tabari: tawdbi i al-khardj 6 incrementa 

tributi, quod at tributum accedit ’. Possibly also the percentage added 
for the benefit of the agents collecting the tribute (mu’dmara, Hilal). 

(B) Amount of Payments. 

Only for Vaspurakan does I. Hauqal clearly explain that the tribute was 
paid every year but, as admitted by de Goeje, the payment of all the tributes 
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was also on an annual basis. Converting the dinars (quoted under Vayots- 
Dzor and Ahr) into dirhams (at the rate of 1 dinar — 15 dirhams, see Qudama, 
249) 1 we have :— 


Sharvan 2 

. 1,000,000 

ShakkI . 

? 

al-Rub‘ 

300,000 

Qabala (?) 

200,000 

Vayots-Dzor . 

500,000 

Ahr and Varzaqan . 

750,000 

Jaydhan (Khayzan ?) 

750,000 

Vaspurakan 

100,000 

Bagratids 

. 2,000,000 

Khachen 

100,000 


5,750,000 dirhams 3 


Even with the lacuna of ShakkI and the addition of the occasional offerings, 
we are very far from 10 m. dirhams, which I. Hauqal gives as the total of 
Marzuban’s revenue. It is possible then that the list of the tributaries is not 
quite complete, or that it includes the khardj paid by his direct subjects. My 
final impression is that the amount of e tributes ’ should be separated from 
the amount of the khardj. 

As regards the ‘ khardj for Arran, Armenia, and Azarbayjan ’, evaluated at 
500,000 dinars (i.e. 7*5 m. dirhams), this item added at the end of passage D. 
seems to refer to the time when the three provinces were ruled by governors 
appointed directly from Baghdad. 

According to Qudama, the average revenue (irtifd‘) of Azarbayjan 4 was 
4*5 m. dirhams, and of Armenia (including Arran) 5 4 m. dirhams— 
totalling 8-5 m. dirhams, a sum approaching that of I. Hauqal. Qudama 
is supposed to have composed his book shortly after 316/928 (see de Goeje’s 
Preface, p. x) but, according to von Kremer, his data go back to a much earlier 
time (circa 204/819), 6 and the well-known later budget (of 306/918) gives an 


1 Also Miskawayh, ii, 34, for the year 332/943 ; I. Hauqal, 146 (K. 218), for the year 358/968. 
cf. A. Durl, Ta'rikh al- l Iraq, 222. 

2 Malik-shah (1072-1092) tried to obtain from the sharvan-shah Fariburz 70,000 dinars, but 
the contribution gradually dwindled to 40,000, see Bundarl, 140. According to Nasawl, 160, 175 } 
the original sum was 100,000 dinars, but in 622/1225 the khwarazm-shah Jalal al-din 
requested the sharvan-shah to pay 50,000, and then further reduced this sum by 20,000 dinars. 
The real value of these nominal sums is difficult to ascertain in view of the silver crisis of the 
12th century, see E. Pakhomov, Monet'i Gruzii , 1910, pp. 79, 118. 

3 According to Barthold’s estimate of 4 dirhams = 1 rouble, this would give 1,437,500 roubles, 
or over £140,000 (at the pre-1914 rates). 

4 Qudama, 244, enumerates its provinces : Ardabil, Jabarvan (apparently the region to the 
south of Lake Urmiya) and Warthan (on the Araxes), adding that its capital is Bardha‘a. Ya‘qubi, 
in his Geography, BGA., vii, 274, puts the khardj of Azarbayjan at 4 m. dirhams. 

5 Qudama, 246, enumerates its provinces : Jurzan (Georgia), Dabil (Dvin), Barzand, Siraj- 
Tayr (Shirak and Taik‘), Bajunays (Bznunik‘), Arjish, Khilat, Slsajan (Siunik‘), Aran, Qaliqala 
(Erzerum), Basfurrajan (Vaspurakan)—with its capital at Nashawa (Nakhchavan). 

6 See Qudama, 236, line 20. Cf. also the unusual indication concerning the administrative 
centres ( qasaba) of Azarbayjan—at Bardha‘a, and of Armenia—at Nakhchavan. 
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impression of considerable recession ( Verfall ) of income. In practice the revenue 
must have greatly depended on circumstances. When in 296/908 Yusuf b. 
Abil-Saj was confirmed in his governorship, 1 the sum of his farm was fixed at 
only 120,000 dinars (1*8 m. dirhams), and already towards 299/912 Yusuf 
tried to evade even this reduced responsibility. 

In any case, I. Hauqal’s item on the general revenue must belong to a source 
entirely different from that of his data at the time of Marzuban. 

(C) General Interest of the Passages. 

1. Though admitting that the list is not the original document, but possibly 
a series of items communicated, or even dictated, to our geographer, one should 
consider it as a valuable picture of the political structure of a region on which we 
are insufficiently informed. 

2. In view of the great scarcity of financial statistics for the 10th century, 
I. Hauqal’s data merit attention both as an illustration of the politico-financial 
methods and as material for assessing the comparative importance of the 
principalities. 2 

3. It is hoped that our identifications will be of utility to local historians 
working on Christian sources. The figures of Ishkhanlq of ShakkI and of 
Sanharib, son of Sawada, seem to fit into the pattern of the Georgian and 
Armenian sources. 

Incidentally, our analysis is a preparatory work for the publication of the 
11th-century History of Sharvan . 3 

1 According to Tabari, iii, 2284 : * of Maragha and Azarbayjan ’; according to I. Athir, 
viii, 42, also ‘ of Armenia \ cf. von Kremer, Das Einnahmebudget vom Jahre 306 h., 1887, 299. 

2 In his chapter on taxation Spider, loc. cit., 467, has quoted I. Hauqal’s table only for the 
tribute of Sharvan. Ghazarian’s reference to I. H.’s passage is incomplete, see his ‘ Armenien 
unter d. arab. Herrschaft ’ in Zeit. f. arm. Philologie , 1903, ii/3, p. 205. 

3 See above, p. 508, n. 4. The chapters on Sharvan and al-Bab complete the chapter on 
the Shaddadids of Ganja published in my Studies in Caucasian History , 1953. 
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T K A N S C A U C A SIC A 

PAR 

M. V MINORSKY. 


LE ISOM DE DVIN. 


S i. Dvin dans les sources armeniennes. 

$ -j. Les duvin <T Vstarabad. 

S 3. Leur antiquity. 

S h. A quelle lungue appartient duvin? 

S3. Sa transmission vers I'ouest. 

S <i. Ancienne population tie I)\in. 

S ~j. l)uvtn au Kurdistan. 

S 8. Le noni Dvin dans les sources h&erog&nes. 

La capitate de la dynastie des Arsakides arm^niens etait a 
Yajarsapat. Lorsqu’en /tub le dernier Arsakide fut depose par 
le Sasanide Bahrain Gor, le marzpan de FArmlnie persane 
s'&ablit dans la ville de Dvin, laquelle, apres la conquiHe 
inusulmane, servit aussi de residence aux walls arabes. Apr&s 
de nombreux d^sastres, qui au cours du x' siecle frapperent 
Dvin du fait des invasions des princes musulmans venant 
du c<H£ de i’Azarbaijan (2) , le Bagratide Asot III (961-977) 

Voir in fine les cartes accompagnant cet article. Les cliches en ont 6te 
gracieusement prates par la Revue de» etudea anneniennea. 

(’) Les Sajides, lea Hawwadides, les amirs de Goltn. Voir I'histoire d'Asolik 
de Taron, livre IU, ch. h, 5, i 3 , 18, 19 etc. 
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fixa dyfinitivement sa capitale a Ani. Le displacement de la 
route de commerce reliant Tr^bizonde a la Perse qui en fut 
le r^sultat, paralt avoir porty le coup de grAce a la prosperity 
de Dvin. 

Si I’emplacement de la ville de Dvin doit 4tre cherchy h 
Tintyrieur du groupe des villages qui portent son nom et sont 
situyspres delendroitoii la riviere Garni sort dans la plaine (l) , 
l’origine du nom de Dvin ytail restye jusqyfici ynigmatique (i) . 

$ 1. La premiere mention du lieu Dvin (ou Davin) se 
trouve dans Fauste de Byzance (v'siecle). L’arsakide Hosrov 11 
(381-389) aurait fait planter dans la locality Avrarat deux fo 
rytsdontl unes ytendait «a partir du solide chateau royal Garni 
jusqu’a la plaine de Metsamaur, jysqu 5 la colline qui s’appelle 
Dvin et est situye au nord de la grande ville Artasat, en suivant 
le courant de la riviere jusqu’au palais Tiknuni*. Cette foryt 
recut le nom de Tacar-mairi. l/autre for£t s’appelant Hosrova- 
kert fut plantye au sud de la premiere. In fut cunstruit le 
palais royal t3) / 

Selon la version de M oise de khorene (vi-vii* si^cle?) Hosrov 
planta une foriU pres de la riviere Azat (= Garni) et transfyra 
sacoursurun point ylevy de la foret : <ril y bAtit un palais... 

(,) Les ruines Berd (wforteresse w) situeesentre le hameau musulman Torpa^- 
l^al'a et le village armenien Arda^ar, a en juger d’apres ee dernier nom, ie 
rapportent plutdt a Tancienno ville Artaiat. Les soudages quc M. Marr y fit 
en 1899 (jusqua une profondeur de 3,3 a 5 metres) ont inis a jour quelques 
objets de Tepoque musulmane. Seuie une entaille represent ant un lion et un 
txruf (ail4) a un caractAre plus ancien. Oicet Imp . Areheol. Komuui (pour 
1899), SPb. 190Q, p. 91-94. 

Hi bschmass, oid# infra; Tbopdschia* , Zeit. f. Armen. Phil., 11 , 1903, 
p. Tn, note 6; Streck, I)trm , dans 1 'Encycl. de iIslam. 

Fauste, III , rh. 18. Voir la traduction de Hibscbhaiib, Die aliarmen. 
OrUnamen, Indogerm. Forechungen , XVI, Strasbourg 1906, p. 434 , mb verb* 
Xosrovakert. Cf. les traductions de J. B. Emine dans Fragm. hist, graet., 
4 d. Muller, v/s, Paris 1871, p. si6 et de Lauar, K&ln, 1879, p. i 4 . 
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qui en langue persane ( pankakan ) s’appelle Dvin ce qui se 
traduit par colline (blur)v^. 

Hubschmann qualifie d’erreur ( Irrtum ), Implication de 
Moise de khorene, car d’une part il le croit inspire directe- 
ment de Fauste et d’autre part il invoque le t&noignage de 
I’historien du x* siecle Thomas Artsruni, lequel aurait em- 
ploy4 le mot Blur comme le nom propre de la locality oil ^tait 
situ^e la vilfe Dvin (Vl . 

Pour si part Hubschmann declare letymologie de Dvin 
obscure et laisse sans commentaire l’all^gation de Moise de 
Khorene quant a la signification du mot dvin en persan. 

Libre a nous d’accepler ou de rejeter les conjectures de 
I historien arm^men mats le fait est sdr qu'il a connu un mot 
«persan» dvin, jusqu’a present ignor^ aussi bien en iramen 
ancien qu’en persan moderne. 

Sq. Orle mot duvin « butte, colline» correspondant de tr&s 
pr&s a Dvin nous a (He conserve dans la toponymie de la pro¬ 
vince persane d’Astarabad au jsud-est de la mer Caspienne, et 
plus cxactement dela lisiere d£s steppes (jui sdtendent au nord 
de la chaine d’Elborz. En allant de I’ouest y Test on y trouve : 

Gira-duvin, collinei 1 ’ouest d’Astarabad, I y> de la geo¬ 

graphic persane moderne (iq 35 /i 85 <)) cit^e par Dorn. Ce 
point est bien connu par le meurtre de Muhammad Hasan- 

O Moise de Khorene, III. cb. 18 , trad, russe de N. Emine, Moscou, 1893 , 
p. 168, cf. la traduction franfaise dans Langlois, Collection dee histoneni . . 

de VArmeme, II, p. 137. 

*) Op. laud., p. : <rein Irrtum, dor durch die Quelle des Moses, 
Kaustus By 1. iB-ai, veranlasst ist». 

( J) Toutefois la traduction de Baossit, ColL d’hUt. Arm ., I, St-P^tersbourg 
1874, p. i 84 , porte : <*ce quon appelle le blour-plateau sur lequel est assise 
Doviodu Chahastanv. 

i*) (J bref, en dehors de la ayllabe finale, devait disparaitre en armemen, 
Husscbmam, dim. Gr amm., I, p. i4. 
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han Kajar, qui eut lieu dans ses environs en 1711/1788, et 
surtout par la tentative infructueuse des Busses d’y cr&r un 
point fortilie en 1780. Dans les relations contemporaines 
russes le nom de ce point a d’habitude la forme russifiee de 
Gradovin ou Gorodovin (,) . D’apr&s Melgounov (2) , au-dessus de 
la colline Tmarattapa, pr£s de la riviere Galugan, est situ^e 
la butte [enrusse bugor | appel^e Girey-dugun, ousetrouvaient 
les restes du bastion ( batareya?), construit en 1782 par le 
comte Volnovitch». Le Girey-dugun, en turk nla noce de 
Girey», nest qu’une adaptation due aui Turks (dontune tribu 
au Mazandaran porte justement le nom de Gireyli), et il est 
curieux de noter que les ruines de 1 ’ancien Dvin figurent sur 
les cartes (voir Lynch, Armenia ) sous la mt'me forme turquis^e : 
Dugun. Si la premiere partie du nom Giru-duvin s’est obscur- 
cie au cours du temps 31 , la linale -duvin est pleineinent con¬ 
firmee par les autres exeinples. 

Ijdla-duvln, village sur le kara-su, cf. Babino, p. 80 et io 5 . 
Melgounov, p. 65 , transcrit le nom Liildabimmais en carac- 
teres arabes donne Lalduvin(?). 

Sultan-duvin, butte entre les rivieres kara-su et Gurgan. Son 
nom estsouvent rmntionnd dans I’hisloire persane. La fut tu<* 
en 706/1 353 le khan mongol Tu^a-Tnnur, dont c’etait le 
quartier d'biverBabino, p. 128, mentionne Sultan-duvin 
dans la lisle des buttes qu’on voit dans la steppe h Test de la 
route Astarabid-Ak-kal'a. 

(l) Cf. grad, gnrod wide*. Bocteov, Matfriall po not. istorii Kavkaza , 
Saint-Pltersbourg, 1869, II, 85 * Dora, Karpit , 1875 ( 4 d. hum ), p. 96-97, 
donne en phi* les formes Gradovind, Gerey-dtigtin. 

0) 0 yuinom btrege Katp. mor'a, Saint-Petersbourg, i 863 , p. 47. 

(J) Babino, Mazandaran and Atlarabad y 19118, p? 198, 6crit s^i (tl) 
en tork trie Duvin Noirs. 

;4) Mon article Tugka-Tlmur dans l’£ne. d» fit lam. 

I - 
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Kiifir-duvln , butte dans le canton Katul a lest d’Astarabad (1) . 

Sdng-duvtn (actuellement Nusratabad), village du Katul, 
Habino, p. 1 q8 

Ainsi done il est parfaiteraent Itabli que le terme duvin 
avec la signification «butte, collinen existe dans la toponymie 
d une petite region clairement d 6 limit 4 e, tandis qu’il est 
inconnu ailleurs en Perse. La seule exception est le village 
Dawin que Yakut, 11 , 548 , connatt au khorasan dans les en¬ 
virons d’Ustuwa ( = Kabusan, actuellement Lucan). Mais 5 la 
rigueur ce # L)uvin, trfcs proche des steppes d’Astarabad, appar- 
lient 5 la tn£me region des prolongemenls orientaux de l’Elborz. 
Le tlmoignage de Yakut montre qu’au xin* sifccle la stfrie des 
duvin s’&endait un peu plus vers Test. D’autre part la presence 
dece Duvin pr£s d’Ustuwa parait confirmer l’hypotbfese 4 nonc 4 e 
plus loin sur la voie de 1’expansion de ce nom. 

S 3 . D’apres de Bode «la plaine turcomane. . . contient de 
Gq 4 65 t^p^s similaires dont les dimensions varient et dont 
cbacun porte un nom special v En 1 84 i une decouverte tr 4 s 
importante fut faite dans le Turanj-tapa, situ£ 4 iq milles 
anglais au nord-est d’Astarabad, sur un ruisseau qui se jette 
dansle Kara-su. Les ouvriers quiy creusaient un canal auraient 
remarqu6 une ouverture qui conduisait dans «une chambre 

(') Hahtzschb, Topographie d. Pvrt. Turkomanie, Zeitsckr. f. Align*. Erd- 
kundi, 186*, XIII, p. 100 : ffTepe (Hugel) Kaferdwin*. 

(*) H est probable que ce* deux dernier* village* sont identiques 4 Kifir- 
duvin et 4 Sang-duvin [mentionn^s dan* un acle de t 58 i] que Rabino, 
p. i *7 , inventorie dan* le rustak d'Astarabad. Parini le* autre* nom* compo¬ 
ses- avee -duvin on peut citer : i. Tarduvini nr la riviere Mijan-du- 

rud qui ae jette dans la Caspienne a I'ouest du golfe d'Astarabad [mentionnd 
dans Ibn-lsfandiyar (vers ijoo), trad. Browne, p. toi ]; s. Sahr-duvin, en- 
droit ou *e trouvait le fort KaTa Valabun detruit par Sah Ardeiir de Maxan- 
daran (inort en 6 oa/i*o 5 ), cf. Zabir al-din, p. * 53 . 

W Voir 6galement oa Moboah, £tud*$ gtograpkitput, 1 , 1896, p. 86, 110. 
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souterraine oil plusieurs jarres de cuivre 4taient attaches au 
mur par une chalne*. Des ossements humains et divers objets 
en or et en cuivre furent trouvls h I’intlrieur de la chambre. 
Seulement une partie de ces objets fut dirig<*e vers le palais 
du Chah a Teheran, oil le baron de Bode eut la chance de les 
voir. Sa description et ses dessins sont les seuls documents 
dont on dispose actuelleraent sur cette trouvaille W. En 1900 
M. S. Reinach, ayant retrouvd la plancheoublide de Bode,la 
reproduce (a) en attribuant lensemble des objets trouvtk h la 
fin de luge de bronze et & IVpoque royclenne (vers i5oo 
avant J.-C.). En 19QO, M. Rostovtsev a consacr^ au tr^sor 
dAstarabad une Itude plus dltaill<?e ^ dans laquelle il recule 
la date du tr^sor h une fyoque encore plus ancienne en le 
rattachant aux antiquity sum 4 riennes (4) , aui trouvailles de 
1 expedition amlricaine de Pumpelly A Annau (en Transcas- 


<l) C* ^ D1 Bodi, On a recently opened hrmutm m 

Asterabad, forming part of ancient Hyrcama, and the country of -, 

• • P* 61 ' b 9 d* Soc. of Antiquarians of London, 18 44, XXX, 
p. ^ 8 -a 55 . BientAt apr*s, de Bode visits U region d’Astarabid mais toute trace 
de la dEcuuverte et dea bommea qui I’avaient faite avait deji disparul Voir 
Di Boat, Oierk* turlcmensltoy zemli, Otelestv. lapitlti, i 856 , n* 7, p. i5a-i6o 
(description du Turing-tapi). r 

™ Revue ArcMologique, igoo, II, p. a53. 

< s » RoaroTTm, The Sumerian treasure of Astrabad, Jour . of Egyptian Artheo- 
»9«9. VI, p. 4 -a 7 , rtsam« par M. S. Reinach dans la Rev. Archdologique , 
‘ 9 ®o. U. P- 38 a. M. Reinach ne menUonne que le nom du rEdacteur de 
Archeologia et mEme M. Rostovtxev n’est pas renseignE aur I’identitE de 1’au- 
teur de ! article originel. Or C. A. de Bode, premier secretaire a la LEgation 
de Riusie ITihiru vers » 83 7 -, 843 , Etait un explorateur trEs EclairE. On lui 
doit de nombreux travaui en anglais, en fran?ais et en russe. Voir son 
remarquable Travels tn Arabistan and Luristan, L., i 845 , a vol., ou dans lea 
c ap. m et ini d donne la description des bas-reliefs proto-Elamites de 
•ng-i Saulek et de Malamir dEcou verts par lui-mEme ; Apervu adotrr. et etaL 

f f’ AiUr f <ul ’ AW AmnaUl Voyages, i 85 a, I; Lee Turcomans 

irOnentdelamer Caspienne, ibid., , 85 s,U;une description da voyage aux 
sanctumres de la seete ‘Ali-AHibi an Zobib (en russe, , 854 ) etc. 

Ces rapprochements out naturollement un caractere prorisoire. M. Ros- 
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pienne) etc. Les probl&mes prdhistoriques d^passant le cadre 
de la pr&ente 4tude, on ne retiendra ici que le fait de la haute 
antiquity des tertres de la region d’Astarabad. 

On peut seulementajouter que Dorn* 11 avait d^ja rapprocb^ 
le nom de Turang-lapa de celui de la ville fortifi^e de 1 ’Hyrcanie 
2upiy£ (a) qu’Antiochus le Grand avait prise surles Parthes en 
.109 avant J.-C., Polybe,X, 3 *. Dapr&s cette hypotb&se, qui 
n’a pas perdu de sa vraisemblance (3) , Turang-lapa ne serait 
quune dtymologie populaire turco-persune w , oil le dernier 
ailment tdpd a facilement pu se suhstituer k Tancien duvin 
tombd en ddsu&ude. Turang-tapa est encore entour 4 de tertres 
dont les noms sont composes avec duvin. 

Les 4v£nements hisloriques qui se rallachent 4 Sultan-duvin 
et a Gira-duvln attestent dgalement 1’importance ancienne de 
ces tells, au point de vue politique et militaire. 

) 

S U. On connatt maintenant assez bien les caract&istiques 
des deux dialectes diflferents du moyen persan : le pahlavilc, 
langue du nord et plus particuli&rement celle des Partes arsa- 
kides, et le piinik, langue du sud et plus particuli^rement 
celle des Sasanides. La transcription Lala-dabin (?), citde dans 
Melgounov, pourrait repr^senter la forme m&ddionale, paral- 

tovlxev lui-m^me, p. 16 , admet que la rosette d'Astarabad ne se retrouve pas 
en Chaldde. 

<0 Does, Katp*t, Saint-Petersbourg, 1875 , p. 73 , * 07 , 485 [dd. allem., 
p. 49 , > 34 , 373 ]. D'autre part Marquart, UnUrt. 1 . G«*ch. v. Era*, 11, > 905 , 
p. 6 a, rapproche Syrinx de Turunjd, Ifta^ri» p. ai 6 ,Turunja, Ibn al-Fa^ih, 
p. 3 oi, laquelle dtait situde beaucoup plus k 1 ’oueat d'Astarabid, eotre Amol 
et Sari. Toutefois lea lemons du nom choiaies par Marquart ne sont paa du 
lout certainea. Dans les historiena du Mixandarin il a la forme Twjy, 
Tryta, etc. Gf. Vuau, DU Erobtrung Tarmbitlmnt, Ulamica, voL 111, faac. 1, 
p. >3i-i3a. 

W Plus aouvent cette ville a dtd identiGde k Sari. 

Pour la correspondence de •/< voir le nom de la ville Xeeeia, Amen 
III, a 5 , 1, qui correspond k Tvla, voir mon article 7*6* dans VEne. dt Fhtmm. 

l4) TOrdng en persan tfaiaans, lips' en turk vcollines. 
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IMe a la forme septentrionale duvin, mais en g^nlrai ie mot 
qui nous int^resse est assez incolore au point de vue dialectal. 
Du reste des le d£but il pouvait avoir un caract&re strictement 
local et provincial, inddpeudamment des nuances septen¬ 
trionale ou m^ridionale de sa prononciation persane 11 '. Dans 
le domaine de Tiranien, et m£me de 1’indo-europlen, le mot 
n’a pas de parall&ie siir !2i . 

La locality ou duvin a survdcu jusqua nos jours appartient 
h l’ancienne Hyrcanie( Vahrkana), region voisine de la Parthie. 
Mais si g£ographiquement duvin est un mot hyrcanien, cette 
constatation ne nous avance pas beaucoup car nous ne sommes 
pas renseignes sur la langue ancienne de cette region. Dans 
la toponymie transmise par les Grecs (s) certains noms ont une 
tournure iranienne [Afya^a, k€ap€tfva , Eapdyytj, Kaurdirn) 
mais, dans lenserable, il est difficile de juger a quel point, 
la province ^tait iranisde. Dans le voisinage de 1 ’llyrcanie on 
connatt les peuples MdpSot (ou kfxapSot ) et T dirvpot ( Toinoupot ). 
Les premiers U) se groupaient d’abord autour d’Amol d’ou le 
roi partbe Phradate l* r (vers 176 avant J.-C.) les traosplanta 
dans la region de Charax (;l^.) pr£s de Kaiy. Les Tapyres l5j 
du temps d’Alexandre vivaient dans la montagne au nord de 

• (,) Par exemple, le nom de la ville Amol.au Muiandaran, dan* lequel 
Andreas, Pacly-Wissowa , Rtal-Encyclopadtt * , I, 1, 1^39-1^3, et Mabqi;abt, 
Eraniahr, p. i 36 , ont reconnu celui du peuple A|iip 3 oi, a une forme meri- 
dionale (/<Crd), sans que eela pr 4 juge de I’origine du hom lui-mSme qui i 
la rigneur peut £tre non-iranien. 

^ Une note dans ce sens m a et 4 tr^s aimablement communique par mon 
ami L.-H. Gray. [Note de correction.] 

{3> Ues historiens d'Aleiandre, Polybe, X. j9-.l1. Strabon, XI, chap. ?n, 
Ptol^me, VI, chap. n. 

^ Asdbkas, Amardoi, Pauiy-Wissowa, 1, t 739-17*^. Dans I he Auyriaea dti 
KUiiat, Hiiiologut, Supplementband »i ■% , 1891-1893, p. 648 , Marquart consi¬ 
der® les Mardes comme un peuple non-aryen k I'origine («ur*prtinglich-nieht- 
arischer Stamm*). Cf. aussi Marquart, Entertuchangtn, U, p. 57, Erdn- 
iahr, p. i 36 . 

(M Mabqcabt, Lnttrt. , 11, p. * 8 - 39 , 57. Eraniahr, p. i 36 . 
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Simnan (Ptol&nde : iriais plus lard prirent la place 

des Mardes dans la region d'Araol et donn&rent leur nom a la 
province de Tabaristan. Un autre groupe des Tapyres paratt 
avoir v^cu pr&s de Tus, oil on trouve une ville TabarinH)n ne 
sail rien de positif sur le caract&re etbnique des Mardes dont 
les colonies s*6tendaient de TOxus (une autre ville Amol —Car- 
Juy) jusqu’au'lac de Van (canton armdnien Mardastan), mais 
on croit gdndralemeut (Marquart) que les Tapyres dtaient 
d’origine non-aryenne. La tradition avestique, qui peuple le 
Mazandaran de daiva^\ indique aussi le caractfcra particular 
de t’ancienne population de ce pays W. 

11 est par consequent possible que le mot duviln e6t did 
Idgud aux Iraniens par lesanciennes populations non-aryennes 
qui dans la haute antiquity devaient descendre jusqu en Hyrca* 
nie. Les tells qu’on trouve maintenant dans cette region 
represented probablement les anciens points d’appui contre 
les invasions, venant de la steppe, qui s’dtend entre le (fwarixm 
et t’Hyrcanie, et leur nom duvtoi, comme terme culturel, 
remonle peut-dtre h 1'dpoque prd-iranienne. 

8 5 . Or si rdellement la patrie de ce mot rare est aux envi¬ 
rons d’Astarabad, il est assez inattendu de le retrouver 
dis le i>* sidcle a un millier de kilometres vers l’ouest sur les 
hords de I’Araxe, et il est surtout curieux qu’au in* si&cle 
Moise de Khordne piit en connaltre le sens exact. La seule 
explication plausible de ccs fails serait que le mot eAt did in- 
trod u it en Armdnie par les Arsakides sortis de rdgioos proches 
de TAstarabad. La tradition armdnienne elle-mdme n’attribue- 
t elle pas la construction de Dvin h un rejetun des Arsakides? 

11 Mtzmmya tlittm , les references dans Bairsotose, AUir. KWi., esIL 
1169 et 1371 (sob verbo mtom); ef. Gush, Ottir. Kmltur, i88s, p. » 84 . 
A l« riguear Vabrkias > Gargin est tgslement epsys des loupe» t 
Voir mon article Mtumdartm dans YEnc. d$ fltlmm. 


CCITH. 
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Les chefs parthes avaient occupy 1 'Hyrcanie d£s a 3 7 avant 
J.-C. (I) Mais ddjii avanl cette date le terme duvin pouvait leur 
6lre familier par rinterm^diaire des Dahae. Ce dernier peuple 
nomadisait sur I’Atrak (anrien 'Sdpvtot) et devait bien connaitre 
le mot <)ui d^signait les tertres appel^s 4 ddfendre l'avant- 
montagne tout d'abord contre les incursions des Dahae. Or la 
dynastie parthe elle mdme ytait issue de la peuplade dahienne 
Parnoi et ces liens ont dA persisler, car e'est parmi les Dahae 
que ful yievy le restaurateur de l'empire parthe" Artaban 111 
(io- 4 o), lequel suivant toute probability ytait 1 ’oncle de Tin- 
date ( 55 -i oo), foodateur de la dynastie arsakide d’Anionic 

On ne sait rien sur 1 'ypoque de la fondation du village 
Dawin (*Duvin) pr 4 s d’Ustuva (voir plus baut), mais on 
n'ignore pas que htradx , ville du fondateur de la dynastie 
parthe, ytait juslement sise dans la locality ktrlavitpif (— Us- 
tuva)^ 31 . Ce dytail renforce les chances de la transmission ulty~ 
rieure du terme duvin par les Arsakides. Ces derniers devaient 
tenir a la terminologie gyogrophique des lieux de leur origine.- 
C’est ainsi que plus tard les Turks-(juzx, venus au xi* si4cle de 
TAsie centrale, important en Azarhaijan persan et en Trans- 

(1) Justin, XL, chap. 4, qui aUribue U conqu4te de 1'Hyrcanie au foodateur 
de la dynastie parthe Arsaces, appelle ce dernier vduarum rivitatum imperio 
pneditus*. 

GoTscaaia, Gssciuckte Irons , 1873 , p. *9 et 110 . Sur les Dahae voir 
Tomaschek, Daeu, dans Pauly-Wissowa*. Lea Dahae sont pour la premiere 
foia mentionnks k T^poque d’Alexandre, Justin, XII, chap. 6 , i3. Ce peuple 
seythique vivait k Test de la mer Caspienne, au nord de 1 'Hyrcanie, ainsi que 
le long de la locality parthe Nisaia arros^e par Ochoa (—■ Areios, actuellement 
Tejen). Le ran ton Dihistan sur I’Atrak doit son nom aui Dahae, voir Basthold, 
Uietoirs de Firrigation au Turkestan (en russe), Saint-Petersbourg 191 4,. 
p. 31-35. Le Dihistan eat constamment mentionne par Firdausi dans les 
rkeita des luttesde l'lrin et du TOrin, 4d. Vullers, 1, 175 , >5i, s 5 a etc. 

w Isidore de Charax ( 6 d. Paris, p. s5i) : w6Xu Aaa&n, ip f Afurdxpe 
upSmt ficunXede • a si iv raffia •mup aBira-top. Cf. Toaas- 

*!Ui, Zur hist. Topogr. t. Persian, i883, I, p. 85 
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caucasie le mot hand « village » quails avaient empruntl au sog- 
dien ou a une autre langue de i’Asie centrale (l) . 

S 6. La locality riche et fertile d’Ayrarat ou se trouvait Dvin 
etait habitue depuis une haute antiquity mais lea Armdniens ne 
I’occup&rcnt que post^rieurement ^ 1 ’^poque d’Hdrodote^. 
Ainsi le nom de la capitale la plus ancienne de la region au 
nord de 1 ’Araxe, Armavir, paratt dater de l'^poque pr£-armA- 
nienne. On admettra dgalement que dans les vieux pays les 
villes surgissent rarement sur des emplacements vierges. 
D’habitude un village, un fort, un sanctuaire forment le point 
de depart d un centre plus important. Tel est le cas de Tiflis, 
de Bagdad, de T£h^ran. II est done possible que IJosrov II eAt 
lrouv6 h Dvin quelque amorce de la future ville, d*un nom 
pr<t-arm<£nien assimihS plus tard & *duvin. Seulement on ne 
saurait sacrifier Implication de Moise de Khor^ne a une possi¬ 
bility purement hypoth 4 tique^ s) . 

Quelle que fAt Torigine du mot duvin, pour Moise de Kho- 
rfcne il portait l’eslampille de ceux qui 1’avaient transmis. II 
1’appelle done «mot persann ct lui assigne une signification 
conforme a celle qui r&ulte de la toponymie d'Aslarabad. 
D’autre part le tlmoignage de Fauste est formel quant & lexis- 


(') Voir les noms Taftkend, Samarkand, et les nombreux noms 4 bate de 
-kaB dans le bassin Au Sir- Daryl, Babtbolb, TurkttUm, id. angl., 1918, 
p. 161, 166, 17k. Le mot kami eat ineonnu en Perse dans les.regions pure¬ 
ment persanes. 

HisscvassN, DU altarm. Orttnamt*. p. 107, 879. 

M Dans son important travail ArnUn* i fepoqut it hutmitn (en rusae), 
Saint-Pitersbourg, 1908 [xiv- 5 a 6 pages], M. Adontx, p. aaa, 4 litre d’Aty- 
mologie locale *pre-ariakide», a proposi Mat*, gdorgien daba «villages, arec 
com me illustration le nom de la ville Dabana en Petite Arminie. Toutefois 
dans Pauly-Wissowa*, IV, p. 1906, Freenkel explique le nom de Dabana 
(Davana), chlteau fort en Osrboene; A mm. Marc., xxm, 37, comme aramien 
Dahewani adoris. tin autre fort AdSapa est mentionni dans Paocora, Dt 
ttdij., 11 , 4 , entre Dara et Amida; voir » bid. 

- A. 


O 
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tencedune colline porWle nom de Dvin. Moise de Kbor^ne 
aussi parle dun blur r&l et concret. L’interprdtation de Blur 
comme d’un nom propre, si jamais eile a exists, est certaine- 
ment d une ^poque tardive lorsque fut oubliee ietyinologie 
arsakide de Dvin. ^ ' 

S 7. A part la capitale arm^nienne, on reconnatt le ra£me 
4 l 6 ment duvln dans deux places du Kurdistan : d’apros les 
cartes anglaises un Duwin-kala eiiste lxo kilometres au nord 
d’Arbil, et une petite riviere Dara-Dowin (*Dara-Duvm) se 
jette du cflte droit dans le Diyala (Sirwan) e I’endroit oil cet 
^fluent du Tigre tourne vers le midi. 

M. C. I. Edmonds me communique aimablement 1 ’extrait 
suivant de son journal de voyage i 9 q 6 : « Duwin-kala, a 
typical fort of Muhammad-pasa ol Rowanduz, perched up on 
the top of a,ridge above the stream (that flows down from 
Shaklava). The Kurds here say that Duwin was once a consi¬ 
derable town and was the original home of the family of Sa- 
laddin. There are certainly signs of many buildings, now in 
ruins.» De cela il r^sulte : i* que Duwin-kal'a est situ^ sur 
une hauteur; a° que la confusion de Duwin-kai'a avec Dvin 

t&noigne de l identit^ des deux noms pour l’oreiile des indi¬ 
genes. 

En ce qui concerne le petit courant de Dara-Dowin, il est a 
retenirqu il traverse une locality tr£s memorable : il baigne le 
pied sud du fameui monument de Paikuli <*rig<J par le sasanide 
Nar 8 e(Q 9 3 - 3 o 3 )(*). Avant les Sasanides, les Arsakidesdevaient 
cerlainement utiliser la route importante (s) passant par le col 

<0 y°' r HKtJf,LD ’ D,e Aujnahm* dtt aataniditck*n Denkmalt v. Paikuli, 
Abh Bert. Akad., i 9 a/», n* 1, p. i-j 9 , e t Hturtut, Paikuli, Berlin, 

<*> Ellebifurqu.it de la route roy.le (reliant U MAwpotamie k 1. Perse) 
Pr®* de • wtD P° ur 8e diriger vert le Sahmur, cf. mon article ShehnzQr 
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de Paikuli, car, ainsi que le prouvent les documents d’Awra- 
man, datant du i" si^cle avant la domination des Par 

thes s’^teridait loin au nord du Sirwan. 

Paikuli est certes un monument sasanide, mais il est d’en- 
viron quatre-vingts ans ant 4 rieur a la date traditiontielle de la 
construction de Dvin par un rejeton de la dynastie arsakidfe. 
A I’instar de ses pr&ldcesseurs Artasir et Sapuhr, Narsg fit 
rediger son inscription en deux textes paralleles, parsik etpah- 
lavik; seulemenl I’inscription de Paikuli est la derni&re connue 
dans laquelie le pahlartk soil employe et elle se trouve tr&s iso- 
l&* des autres monuments sasanides. Par consequent, Texis- 
tence d’une version pahlarik a Paikuli pent 4trc rapportde au 
fait qu’on entendait mieux dans la region du Diyala cette 
variate arsakide de la langue olficielle moyen-persane. 

La penetration du terme durin, ainsi sur le Diyala que sur 
l’Araxe, s’explique mieux par I’influence arsakide que par l’in- 
lluence sasanide. Et m£me si le terme Dara-Dowin, interpret^ 
comme « vallee de la colline [ fortifi^e ?] » avait un rapport direct 
avec l edilice de Paikuli, construit sur une eminence, on pour* 
rait supposer qu’a une epoque ant^rieure cette eminence devait 
etre courtKnle d’un fortin controlarrt le col (qui se trouve juste 
au nord de Paikuli), et le gue de Ban-ljelan (a trois heures 
de distance vers le sud-esl) oil la route passe de la rive gauche 
a la rive droite du Diyala. 

S 8. II nous reste a considerer les formes etrang^res du 
nom Dvin. Les Byzantins appellent la ville ib Aod6io* ta) , *rb 


dans VEnc. de I’ltlam. M. Herxfeld a aimabiement sUiri mon attention sur le 
fait que cette locality se trouve d 4]4 mentionnta dans le Ktrn&mak'i ArtaUrn 
Pipakin, voir trad. Ndldeke, p. 5o. 

E. H. Mims, Parchment* of the Parthian period from Aurofnae m far 
dietan, 1915. p. ht-U*. 

w Paocors, Ptrtica, 11 , a &-*5 et 3 o (ed. Bonn, l, > 63 |; a 63 4 ; *97^); 
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Ti6»fW, *rb T (Giov Les deux derni&res formes supposent une 
reduction du u (Vurin) que fait encore sentir A ov€ios. II n’est 
pas ais6 de §e prononcer sur la valeur de /3 (intervocalique!) 
car, si, d’une part la transcription de (3 par v armenien n'est 
relevde qu’a partir du x* si£cle (3) , d’autre part deja Strabon, 
xi, iA, S 5 , rend Yaspurakan par HaaoponiSai/ (restitu^ par 
Kiepert en # Bat0wropaxati>)M. 

Les transcriptions aram^ennes : ’dbyn (Dionvse de Tell 
Ma^re, dd. Cbabot, texte, p. 79, sous l’ann^e 6A9-6A1), 
DwAyn, Dwyn, D’wyn (5) , sont assez ambigues a cause du carac- 
t&re spirant du b aram^en. 

En arabe la forme ancienne est Dabil (0) . Seulement un 
manuscrit dTbn Haukal, p. a 4 o d, donne (a c6te de 
Dabil) et au xiii* siecle Yakut transcrit s^par^ment les deux 
formes Dabil et Dawin, comme s’il ne se doutait pas de leur 
identity (7) . Seule la derni&re forme &ait vivanle comme le 
montrent 1’histoire seljukide Rabat al-sudur, Gibb Memorial, 


ville distante de huit jours de Theodosiopolis (Erzeroum), c 41 &bre par lu 
commerce dee Indiens et des autres gens. 

0) ftax t oO TiSii, Hitt. Haeretie Monothelitarum (vers 700), cit* 5 par Gelzer 
dans l' 4 dition de Georgius Cyprius. Leiptig, 1890, p. lit; Const. Porphtr., 
De admin, imp., cap. xur, menlionne T<6if parmi les domaines de ASot le Grand 
(861-890). Cf. Mi ago art, Stretjzuge, p. 463 . 

W Const. Porphtr. , De admin, imperio, cap. xlv, parle sous 9.1a de I’eipo- 
dition byzantine Karat rov xdalpov TiSlov au dell du pays des Phasiens (Basian 
— Pasin, k Test d'Erxeroum). Cf. 4 galement Mcralt, Ettai tur la ekronog. 
byzantine, p. 63 o, sous les ann£es io 45 et io 46 ou il s'agit du &addadide 
AbO-Suvir, mailre de Tibion. 

Htrschhanr, Arw. Gramm., I/a, p. 3 a 6 . 

(4) Cf. toutefois Hlrscrhann, Die allarm. Ortenamen, p. a to. 

Gbaxarian, op. laud., p. 309. 

Ibn Hurdadbib. taa, etc.; Baladuri, 199; Tabari, HI, i 4 og, Oubil 
(<te); lsta^ri, 198, etc.; Ibn Haukal, a 44 , etc.; Mufcaddasi, 5i, etc. 

< 7 ) Sous Dabil, 11 , 548 , il mentionne : 1* une locality limitrophe de 
Yamana; a* la ville en Armenie; 3 * un village de Rarola; — sous Dawn , 
11 , 63 a : 1* une ville de 1'Arran, sur les confins de I'Adarbaijan pr£* de 
Tiflis et a* un village d'Ustuwi (= Kucan au Horisin). 
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p. 999, et Juvaini, m^me s^rie, II, 160, qui ecrivent 
Divio. 

Dans la forme traditionnelle Dabil, I’alternance n/l estun 
ph4nom&ne nature 1 et frequent^ dont on peut citer en arabe 
de nombreux exemples : 

Ardahan(l) aux sources du Kour (arm. Artahan, glorg. 
Artan), dans les manuscritsde Baladuri, p. qo 3 , s’appelleytgJjl 
et Jtgty<’>. 

Manazkertc arm. plus ancien Manavazakert, Hubscbmann, 

D. Altarm. Ortsnamen, p, 44 9, est rendu paries Arabes tan- 
t6t comme (a^L*), 1 st., 188, Ibn Haukal, 9 6 5-9 6 6, 

tant6t comme 1 st., 188, note 0, Mukaddasi, 

5 1, Yakut, IV, 668 [et Ijlamdullah Mustaufi, p. 106]. 

Arduvan Mukaddasi, p. q 58 0, ville du [iuzistan 

porte dans Yakut, I, a06, le nom de 

Quant a b de Dabil, on peut 1 ^rapprocher de celui de 
furrajan. Dans cettte demise forme, par laquelle Baladuri, 
p. too, et Tabari, III, i6tOi rendent I’armdnien Vaspurakan, /! 
b est la correspondance du v labio-dentai, distinct du to bi* 

O) Cf. en gAorgien amtralmumli < (avec dissimilation), fini- 

*ov, Dicb omuur* , p. i 5 . 

(*) Yijffit, I, *06, mentionne une forte resse Ardahn appartenant A Raij 
(Rhag&s) et une ndJtiya Ardahn entre Dunbawand et le Tabaristin. Un village 
Ardahan (?) eiiste dans l’Atarbaijao entre Sarib et Miyana, et un autre Ard* 
hen ( 7 ) A l'ouest de la route Hamadan-Zanjin (sur le parallAle de Bljir). Dan* 
la region de Raiy le nom'^A>jl que Hasan Rumlu (sous l'annAe 909/1603) 
transcrit cf. Doaa, Autzugt, p. 398, se rattaebe A la sArie de Rfldi* 

bin, BOmihin (ancien Bamihind, ainsi au lieu de dans l’&lition dc 

Isti^ri, p. 11A). Mais aux sources du Kour le nom peut avoir une autre en¬ 
gine , ef. la forme gAorgienne Artan qui rappelle le nom de I'aneien people 
Artan aux source* du Tigre, cf. Baladuri, p. ai 1. 
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labia! arabe. Toutefois ies Arabes n’ont pas 4t4 consequents 
dans la transcription du v arm^nien comme le montrent les 
formes Baladuri, p. 195, qoo , Ibn Haukal, 

p. a 54 , qui correspondent k Vayots (-berd ou -dzor) arin4- 
nien, Ghazarian, p. qi6 . II estvrai que le cas du b intervoca- 
lique de Dabil pr 4 sente un caract^re special, mais en arabe 
dabll veut dire aendroit d^pourvu de sable au milieu des 
sables » (1) et, de toute fa$on, les Arabes devaient 6tre influen¬ 
ces par cette etyinologie populaire^. Finalement, il ne faut pas 
exag^rer 1 ’importance de la vocalisation Dabil, Dawin, car la 
fotha n esl quun expedient pour resoudre le groupe conson- 
nantique & 1 initiate des mots etrangers. Dans Tabari on trouve 
aussi la vocalisation Dubil, probablement plus ancienne. 

Telles sont les peregrinations dans l’Occident du mot duvin, 
sorti des steppes du sud-est de la Caspienne, et tels sont ses 
avatars dans des milieux heterogenes. 

^ i Cf. Yakut, II, 548 , et les dictionnaircs arabes, tels que le Tdj al- 
ariu. 

(,) A la rigueur on pourrait 6galeraent admettre que ce b Roit dd au milieu 
kurde. I.a presence des Kurdes dans la region voisine de Dvin est un fait 
historique. Moise de Khor^ne, I, ch. 3 o, dit qu’Artavazd, fils d’ArtaSes, etant 
alle parmi les Man (Mar<MaJ <rMkde [= Kurde]*) Utit Marakert sur la 
prairie de Sarur (immkdiatement au sud de Dvin). Habib b. Maslama vers 
sa/ 643-644 ^tant arrive i Artaiat (bU^ ; l) irpassa la riviere des Kurdes (-43 
desccndit sur la plaine de Dabil*. Cette riviere peut correspondre 
seulement k Asat, ou Ganii-iai de nos joun, qui couie imm&Jiatement a I’ouest 
de Dvin, rf. Baladuri, p. soo, Tabari, I, *676. Au «• stecle le prince Abu- 
suvar, de la dynastie kurde Saddadide, <$Uit le maltre de Tibion (Dvin), 
cf. Moult, op. laud, Le grand Saladin (‘tail de par son origine un Kurde de 
Dvin, voir Ibn Hallikan, trad, de Slane, IV, 48 , qui precise lelieu de sa nais- 
sancei Ajdana^an, cf. sur ce nom Moise de Khorine, I, ch. 3o. Encore de 
nos jours un des villages surgis sur 1 ’emplacement de Dvin s'appelle <rDvin 
f < ~~~ ®^i*rd-kand]». Or en kurde, comme en persan, b correspond k 
r initial plus ancien conserve dans les autres parlers iraniens. On pourrait 
unaginer une 4 tymologie populaire kurde ou lament du- serait interpret* 

comme *deux» : du - rtn . Alors le v de -vm, pa*s4 1 l'initiale, aurait pu abou- 
tir k m (*n. 
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II. SOGDABIL ET ARDABIL. 

8 i. Arabe Sogdabil = g&>rgien Sagodebdi. 

8 a. La prise de Sogdabil en 853 selon Tabari. 

8 3 . L’el^raent -bil. 

8/i. La forme phoo&ique du nom Ardabil. 

8 5. L’&ymologie d’Ardabil et le mont Savalan dans les Idgendes 
zoroastriennes. 

8 t. Yis- 5 -vis de Tiflis sur la rive gauche du Kour, les g 4 o- 
graphes et les historiens arabes du ix'-i* si&cle mentionnent la 
ville Sogdabil (JjuJuU. ou (,) . Ce nom disparait de 

bonne heure. Yakut, III, 39b, qui le connait encore, ne fait que 
transcrire les donn^es de ses pr 4 d£cesseurs (Baladuri), tandis 
que Hamdulldh Mustaufiplace Sogdabil dans la « plaine des 
llazarsw. Cette confusion de jj* Jurz «la G 4 orgie» avec 
«Hazar», et I’adjonction graluile du mot «plaine » (^vi- 
demment en souvenir du Dast-i Kipcak!) montre & quel point 
Sogdabil avail et£ oubli 4 ver& le xiv* sikle. 

La forme du nom Sogdabil avait dd frapper i’oreille des 
Arabes car d£ja Baladuri, p. 195, lexplique par le fait que le 
fondateur de la ville flosrau Anusirvan (53 1-579) en aura * t 
fait une place d’armes et y aurail dabli ndes Sogdiens et des 
Persansw OobJt ^ Cette phrase figure 

idle quelle dans Ibn al-Fakih et dans Yakut. 

La mention des Sogdiens pourrait avoir 1 ’apparence d’un 
argument en favour de 1 ’extension du pouvoir des Sasanides 

111 Ibn Hordodbih, p. ia*-ia 3 ; lbn al-Fitih, p. 98^^188; Bili 4 un ( 
p. Uj 5 ; Tabari, 111 , i6i6-ii»6 (voir plus baa la traduction de ce passage), 
Mas'idT, Al-Tambik, p. 69. 

W A *that al-lful&b, Ad. Le Strange, dana le Gibb Mimorial, p. 9&5. 
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jusquen Sogdiane, si elle n’^tait bas^e sur une simple asso¬ 
nance. L affirmation de Baladuri avait d^jk suscit^ des doutes^ 
mais la question de Sogdabil n'a pas encore fait le sujet d’une 
<Hude, car la tentative de Ghazarian^ de rapprocher Sogdabil 
de Tsurtav ^ est aussi ind^cise qu’impossible. 

La solution est fournie par les sources g^orgiennes. Dans la 
chronique dite fCartlts Tthovreba le nom correspondant a Sog- 
dabil se rencontre deux fois : 

i° Au commencementdu rkgne de T'amar (ii 84 -iaii) le 
chef des armuriers Kutlu Arsgan ( *> s’&ant mis en r4volte, 
dressa ses tentes ndans la plaine d Isam pres de Sagodebeln, 
Brosset, op. laud., I/i, 687, texte g^orgien, p. q8i, 

a Le roi Vahtang 111 ^i3oi-t3o7] *-tant parti contre 
David VI de la locality Tabahmela (1a kilometres au sud de 
Tiflis), passa le pont (cest-a-dire de la rive droite k la rive 
gauche du hour) et par Sahiudabel se dirigea vers Mahat'a. Ce 
dernier nom est port^ par le point 61 ev£ distant de a kilo¬ 
metres de la rive gauche de la koura (point de triangulation : 
a 160 pieds anglais). 

# 

Lidentity de Sagodebel avec Sahiudabel (texte glorgien, 
p. 1 4 1, ne laisse aucun doute. De m&me il est clair 

* * Mabqcabt, Ertinihahr, p. 108, D. * ; Barthold, Turkestan, trad. ingliiH 
dans le Gibb Memorial, p. is3, n. 5. 

(,) Ghazaiiaji, Armenien unter d. arab. Herrscka/t, ZttUckr. J. arm. Pkilol., 
II, Marburg, 1903, p. 99 b. 

* * Locality sur la riviere Ktsia (actuellement Hratn), affluent droit du 
Kour, cf. Baossrr, Hist. de la Georgia, I/9, p. 109. Toutefois, d’apres la Gdo- 
graphia de Vafcuit, trad. Janasvili, p. 37, TsorUv est le defile en face de 
Afctal, sur le Berduj. 

C est-Jk-dire ylJyi, en turr <*Lion fcliciteux* a»ee le curieux pas- 

sago de l a g, par fausae analogio avec tes mots armeniens (voir plus bas sous 
Kasai). Le nom a du 4 tre transmis par un milieu armenien. 
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que cette ville se trouvait sise dans le quartier de la rive gauche 
qui s’appelle actuellement Avlabar et dont le noon aocieo 
Isani, Isni, Nisani se rencontre souvent dans la Chromque, 
ainsi que dans la Gdographte du Prince Vahust^. 

Mais plus important encore est le t^moignage de la trks 
ancienne Vie de Sdmt-Abo^\ d’aprks lequel, a la suite de 
(’execution de ce martyr, son corps «fut transport^ en dehors 
de la ville [»cil. : Tiflis] et apport£ a I’endroit dit Sagodebeli 
car lk se trouvent les tombeaux des habitants de cetle ville. . . 
Le corps fut brftlk, aprks qu’il fut couvert de foin et de bois et 
arros4 de naphte, k l’endroit qui se trouve k lest de la forte- 
resse et qui est connu sous le nom de Sadilego, au bord du 
rocher formant la rive du grand fleuve qui se dirige vers Test 
de la ville et qui s’appelle Mtkvari [Kour]». 

Or Sa-godtfb-eli veut dire «(lieu) relatif aux lamentations », 
c’est-k-dire «cimetikre», et Sa-dileg-o «lieu de prison On 
voit que Sadilego appartenait k Sagodebeli, — tandis que 
cette derniere locality <*tait adjacente k Isani (Avlabar) ou en 
faisait partie. Par la forteresse k Test de laquelle se trouvait 
Sadilego il faut comprendre la forteresse de la rive gauche, 
c’est-k-dire Sogdabil (plus tard Metehi?). 

(•) Tr*d. Brosset, p. 189, trad. juuinu, Zap. Kavk. Old. Geogr. Obic., 
Tiflis, 1906, xuv- 5 , p. 57 - 58 . 

(*) Par son origine Saint-Abo Ctait Arabe de Bagdad. II se fit chr&ien en 
(i&jrgie et fut ex6cut£ par i’amlr arabe, probablement en 786. Sa Via fut 
ecrite par u n de se# amis sur 1 ordre du csthobcoi de K art lie Samoel (780- 
790). Voir son abr^ge dans Brosset, 1 /s, p. i 3 s-i 3 o; traduction complete, 
Scbdub, Dot Martyrivm d. hi. Abo, Texta und Untort. 1. Getck. d. allchr. Lit- 
ter., Leipzig, 1905, mi. Heft 4 , p. i- 65 . Je dois la traduction du passage en 
question a 1'amabilite de noire confrere E. S. Takaichvili. 

(*) Tcaoosisov, Diet . giorg^rvtto-Jranfait, i 84 o, p. 199* *88 4 ai, nj# - 
Melt <* lamentable* (?). ( e nom paralt Aire un nom propre plutAt qu'une desi¬ 
gnation generate de f-cimetiere*. Du reste la forme mutil6e Safciudabcl de la 
Chromque montre que le mot etait asses inusite pour A tie oublie par lee Gdcr- 
giens eux-ntemes. Quant 4 Sadilego serait-il un derive du persan aeneloe 
de nuit pour brebis, etc.* 1 Ct Vullers, 1, 995. 
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Cette forteresse d^fendait au nord les approchea du pont qui 
donnait acc&s h Tiflis et avail une grande importance militaire. 
Du r^cit de Tabari (voir plus has) il appert que Ies troupes de 
Huga en 8 T >3 s’emparferent de Tiflis par une attaque venant 
du nord-ouest et du sud-est(?) de la rive droite. La forleresse 
de la rive gauchecapitula seuleinent apr&s que la promesse 
d amnistie etil £t<$ donne a sa garnison. La colline d’oii Buga 
suivait les operations peut £tre rapproch&de Muhat'a (voir plus 
haut), qui surplombe la forteresse de la rive gauche. 

En resume, la ville de la rive gauche, fortifiee a nouveau 
par Isfcak ben Isma il (voir plus has) avait recu son nom du 
cimeti&re voisin. Les conquerants interpr 4 t£rent a leur guise 
le mot georgien sagodebeli qui prit la forme Sogdabel. 

Le passage de la clironique arahe de Tabari, 111, 
p. i A 1 4 -i 616, relatif a la prise de Tiflis en 853 est impor¬ 
tant pour la topographie ancienne des villes situees sur les deux 
rives du Kour. 

A cette epoque Tiflis etait la capitate de 1 'ainir arobe ( kurai- 
site) Isliak ibn Ismail, qui, entre □ 1 5 -a 39 / 83 o- 853 , setait 
ladle en Georgie une principaute independante de fait et s etait 
• rt*e de noinbreuses relations locales^. Son isolement parut 
suspect a Bagdad. l) 4 ja sous le calife YVatik, Isbakavec ses allies 
les Ts'anars avail essuye une dtfaite, Ya'kubi, Hi* 

toire, II, 5 by, 5 79, 588 , mais l’an&iotissement du prince de 
Tiflis fut seulement l ceuvre du general turk Buga que le calife 
Mutawakkil exp^dia en q 5 q/ 85 o pour punir les Arm^niens, 
fauteurs du meurtre du wali Yusuf ibn Muhammad. p ar le ter- 
ritoire des coupables huwaiiiens^ et par Albak (aux sources 

^ Mabqiurt, Sktzzen z. hiet. Topographie . Handee Anuorya, 19a7, n* 11, 
col. 839, coofond Sojjdabil avec kaCa de la rive droite. 

Cf. Marquabt, Strei/zuge. p. 4 ai- 4 a 3 et moo article Ti/lit dans I'Enc. de 
I’ltlam. 

(S) vivaient au Saaun, au sud-oueat de Bitlia, cf. le nom du cantos 
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du Grand Zab) Buga arriva a Dvin. Au mois de Rabi' al-awwal 
9 S8 (automne 85 q) il expddia une avant-garde, sous le com- 
roandement du Turc Zirak, qui passa sur la rive gauche (sep- 
tentrionale) du Kour. Tabari continue : 

Le Kour est un grand fleuve, pareil a Sarat [canal de TEuphrate au 
Tigie) pres de Bagdad, et (m£me) plus grand. 11 coule entre la ville (,) 
de Tiflis, (qui se trouve) 4 son ouest, et Sogdabll, (qui se trouve) a 
son est. Le camp de Buga &ait du c6t£ est. Zirak (de nouvean) tra- 
veisa le Kouret(se <lirigea) vers le maidan de Tiflis. Or il v a cinq 
portes a Tiflis : celle de maidan , celle de Karis (,) . la petite porte, celle 
dn faubourg (S) et celle de Sogdabll. 

Le Kour est le fleuve qui conloume la villeBuga envoya Abu 
’I Abbas al-Waritl (l) , le cbretien, aupr&s des habitants de Tiflis origi- 
oaires d’Armdnie, aussi bien les Arabes que les Persans. Zirak s’appro- 
cha du cdt£ du maidan, et Abu M-'Abbas Hu cAtd du faubourg. Ishak, fils 
d'lsma il sortit centre Zirak et engagea une escarmouche avec lui, tandis 
que Buga restail sur la coiline qui s'^i&ve au-dessus de la ville du cdt£ 
de Sogdabll, pour surveiller ce que faisaient Zirak el Abu ’l-'Abbas. Or 
Buga envoya les p^troleurs ( najpitm ) qui mirent feu a la ville b4tie en 
hois He sapin t4; . Le vent soufila sur le bois de sapin (en flammes). Ishak. 
s’apprncha de la ville pour voir (ce qui s’y passait), mois le feu avail 

Hoit. Voir sur ce peuple Touaschee, Satun, Sazungeb. Wien. Akad., cilillI -4 , 
i 8 i>.'), p. 9 i. et Maiocabt, Siidarmenien u. d. Tigrisquellen , Handet Atntorya, 
1910 , Col. 9 90-9 3 I. 

11 Je corrige le texte qui porte L* en omettant Particle 

et la conjunction tea. 

(r Kvidemment le genitif georgien du nom Aon eErxeroum*, cf. arm. 
Karin, arthe Kali-kata. 

!1 Dans la Geographie de Vi^uit, trad. Brossel i3o, trad. Jana&vili, p. 58, 
le faubourg de Tiflis (Caret' Lbani) au mil* siecle 4tait situ^ extra murot, 
pres dc I'hippodrome ( atparez ). 

‘ n* <rdescend avec la ville-n, e'est-k-dire sans s’en eloigner. 

Cest-k-dire le kagratide Smbat le Confesseur; chef des troupes d’Arme- 
ni»*. pere d’Asot le Grand, cf. Thomas Artsruni, trad. Brosset, p. 4i et Msa- 
00 art. Sirtijzugt , p. 465. 

D'apres le temoignage tardif de Zakariya Kaxwlni, Alar aldnl&d ,^p. 348, 
la ville avail seulement les toits en hois de sapin : i —« oJL» JU*xll 

Main Thomas Artsrani, 111, 5 9 , trad. Brosset, p. »4i, confirme 
qu'k Tiflis m£me les murs et les bastions etalent en bois de sapin. 
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ddj4 pris dans son palais (oil se trouvaienl) sea femmes. Et ie feu entoura 
Ishak. Ensuite vinrent les Turcs et les Maures, qui le captur&rent, ainsi 
queson fils'Amr (,) . On les mena auprfej de Buga qui donna i’ordre eo 
® *1^ concernait Ishak. II fut conduit vers la porte des chevaux de 
frise (,) , oil (apres I’avoir) lie on lui coupa la l£te. On la porta a Buga, 
tandis que le corps lut pendu au-dessus du Kour. C’etait un vieillard 
ol^se, a li'te large, teignant (ses cheveux) de bleu, basane, chauve et 
louche. Sa t4te fut expos^e au-dessus de la porte des chevaux de (rise. 
Celui qui le mil h raort fut GamiS, lieutenant de Buga <*>. Environ 
5o.ooo hommes brulirent mais aprte vingt-quatre heures le feu s’^tei- 
gnit, car le feu de sapin n’est pas long. Le matin arrivfereot les Maures, 
lirent prisonniers les. vivants et pilferent les morts. La femme d’Ishak se 
trouvait a Sogdabil, qui est vis-4-vis de Tiflls, veis Test. Cette ville* fut 
construile par Kisra AnOsirwan. Ishak I’avait fortifiee, fit creuser son 
foss^, et cantonna (dans la ville) des guerriers (juwaitien 9 et autres. 
Buga leur donna taman 4 condition qu’ils rendissent les armes, et 
(ensuile) partissent oil ils voudraient. La femme d’Ishak <*tait la fille du 
maltre de Siirir ( K Ensuite, dit-on, Buga envoys Zirak avec des troupes 
vers la forteresse de jardaman, qui se trouve eutre Barda'a et Tiflis. 
Zirak s empara de ianlaman et ayant fait prisonnier son balrik Kitrlj (4) , 
I’emmena au camp... 

Thomas Artsruni, Ishak, voulant se rendre 4 Zirak (arm. Zirak), 
sortit par la porte meaant 4 Samsjte (Saroivilde). Ceci confirme indireclement 
le fait que Zirak oplrait du c6t6 sud-est de la ville. 

(,) vk? - ne peut se rapporter 4 aucune de* portes enumer&s plus 

hauL Hawk designs un cheval de frise h 4 riss 4 de clous [cf. pert, h a i ak 
• piquant*], ccst- 4 -dire un appareil dont se servaient les assikgeants pour 
embarraseer les sorties de I’ennemi et les tentative* de fuite des attaquanta. 
Ishak paralt avoir 6 t 4 conduit vers le passage Ia<ss6 entre les hawk. 

(,) L** deui sont turks : buga vtaureau*. Ifamli troseau*. 

^ Miiqmit, Sirtijiugt, p. 3 oa, avail donn 4 la promesse de dkmontrer 
dans son Ethnologu hittorique du Dagmtan que le <r Maltre du trine* (w^.U 
^ ro * de# Avars du Dagestan. Marquart disparut le 4 fk* 
vner i 9 3o avant que ce travail vit le jour. Sur la iemme d’lshak voir les 
details dans Thomas Artsnini, III, S io et i5, tr. Brosset, p. i 43 , 168. 

“J dernier nom arm^nien fait peoser au canton Gardman (4 i’ouest de 
Ganja) plutAt qu ’4 la forteresse situ& au confluent du Kour et de Ktsia que 
les G^orgiens devaient appeler Gardaban et que MsaocaaT, Hand,, Amwrya, 

1997, col. 84 s, identitie 4 w Uxjl^^ 1 menlionnk dans IsUhri, 

p. t 9 3 , etc. 
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S 3 . L’&ymologie populaire interpr&ait Sa-godeb-eli comme 
Sogda-bel, dans le sens vague de rclieu habits de So&diens». 
Or quelle pouvait 4 tre la valeur reelle de cet ^ldment -bel, dont 
la prononciation (avec e) est tout d’abord confirmee par 1’ori- 
ginal g^orgien? Les Arabes et avanteux probablement les Sasa- 
nides, devaient penser a filament bel/btl qu’on trouve h la fin 
de cerlains noms de locality de 1’Iran et de sa p6riph£rie. 

Ardabil (*Ardabel), voir plus bas, p. 65 . 

Anzabll (*Anzabel), dans le Halbal d’Ardabil pr&s de la 
bourgade de Herow, cf. le Nuzhat al-Kuluh, p. 8t. Sur la 
carte russe Anzabil, sur la carte de Khanikov, A map of Azer¬ 
baijan, Zeil. d. Allgem. Erdkunde, i 803 , pi. XIV : Andail. 

Harzavil , cf. Nasir-i Husrau, Safar-ndma, & 1 . Scbe- 

fer, p. 4 : sur le col entre Kazvin et le Sah-rud; cf. le nom du 
village Harzan pr&s de (darzavilen amont du pont de Man- 
jil. La date du voyage de Nasir-i ^usrau (to 45 ) et la forme 
•rxl garantissent qu’il ne s’agit pas ici du mot turc bel 
rcol», qu’on trouve par eiemple dans le nom *^6 «le 
Col Bleu v sur la route Tabriz-Ahar, actuellement Goyja-bel, 
cf. le Nuzhat air Kul&b, p. aaa (avec la correction qui s’impose). 

Dabil ville d’Armdnie, Baladuri, p. 199, arm. Dvin, 
voir plus haul, p. 54 . 

Sanbil, lbn Haukal, p. 171. JjuuU*, Mukaddasi, p. 607, 
ville au Huzistan, entre Bam-Hormuz et Arrajan. 

(Jandabil ville au Balucistan, lstahri, p. 178, 

186, etc. correspondant a Gandawa au sud-est de Kalat, cf. Mar- 


11 Eistwici, Journal, 1854,1, 3i3 : Khanan; Hahwat, An kiator. account, 
17 ~> f i, I, 177 : Artevil; H. Scbindlbb, ZetUckr. d. Gttall. J. d. Erdkunde, 
1879, & 1 V, p. tii : Haraabil. Cea deux demierea forme* atteatent an amai*- 
»*ment de A en A. 
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quartt Eransahr, p. 190 H 27b, et mon article Turan dam 
1 Encyclopedic de l’Islam. 

Armabil JjoL;! sur la route inenanl de Sind au Balucistan, 
que Marquart, ibid, p. 189, identifie a Las Bela (»*. 

Pour des raisons tant geographiques qu ^tymologiques, il 
est absolument impossible de rdunir en un seul groupe res 
noms disperses et h&eroclites (cf. Ihistoire du nom L)vin), 
mais il est probable que les noms de la Perse du nord-ouest : 
*Arda-bel, *\nza-bel, *Harza-vel soient formas a I’aide du 
m<*me element -bslf-vil^. 


( '> Pour les Arabes pouvaient egalement ontrer en ligne de ompte lea 
noms corame Arbil (plus tanl Arbil, actuelleraent en Lurde Hauler) de s 4 tuiL 
arba ./« <r les quatre dieux.-, et Sandabil capital.- de la Chine d’apri* 

Mis ar b. Muhalbil, cf. Mabolabt, Oiteurop. StreiJzujjt, p. 89 ( | a capital 
des Ouigours orientaui Kan-cou J, cf. la critique do Barthold «uA Sandabil 
dans I Encyclopedte it Tltlatn. On ne sail rien sur I'origine du 110m Gergobil 
au Dagestan (sur le Koy-su des Kaii-I^umu^). Kozubski, dans son Memento it 
la prormce de Dagettan (en russe), Temir-ljan sura, i8yy, cite une variante 
du nom Gergebil : Ilergeh (Xeprert). La bourgade est habiteede montagnards 
Avar. Quant an village Zaneb.l au sud^est du lac Gok<?a, je pense quil doit 
son origine au noni de la source paradisiaque Sulsabil dans le Kor an, 
lxxvi, j8. 

(,) U carte anglaise t : a 53 .Vio donne egalement dans I’Azarbaijan : K.»r- 
tebil (environ 1 5 kilometres a Test de Manga) et Airandibil (entre julfa et 
Marand), amquels correspondent Kortevul et Eirandibi des cartes russes. La 
carte de khanvkov (i8l>s) a aussi Airandibi. Eran-dibi, en turk ale fond du 
petit lait (ayrnn)s couvre certainement un nom plus ancien. Le village appar* 
tient au petit Hot linguistique de llarzan oil un dialecte iranien (tdh) est 
parl^, voir mon artitle Tat dans I'fcVyc/opedia it I'ltlam. La premiere parti* 
du nom parait done representer le nom *Eran, dans une forme appartenant k 
une ^poque, ou v a un dialecte. ou la distinction de e etde I n etait pas encora 
perdue. Le deuxitW element senit provisoirement a rapprocher de daM 
(voir Dvin). Com me toutefois m Kortevul, m Eirandibi ne s© trouvent dans 
les geographes anciens, leur verification d’apr^s les listes cadastreles est tout 
d abord desirable. [ Note it corrtctum. — On trouve aussi : Larandabd. an 
sud d’A stars, sur la iner Caspienne; Andabil, pr*s de Sofiyan, au noid 
de Tabriz, et la montagne de liaravil (turquisee en Ara’ul), k I'euest d* 
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$ U. Quant a Ardabil, I’ancienneprononciation de ce oom 
est mdiqu^e par les auteurs arm^mens : Levond (vm* siecle ) 
donne Artuvet, et Jean Catholicos (x' siecle) ArtaveP*). La 
forint* de Levond est cerlainement archaisante car les Arabes 
ne conuaissent que la nouvelle forme avec d et / : 
*Ardabel. 

Pour Involution de ce noni est caract^nstique la serie 
1 >S l que Darmestcter a ete le premier a reconnaitre en 
iranien. i\l£me en person ce phenomena a plus d’extension que 
ne le croyait P. Horn11 est expressdment connu au nord- 
ouest de la Perse. Le nora Mamlan frequent parmi les 
princes rawwatlites de 1 ’Azarbaijan (kurdes?) au x*-ii* siecle 
correspond a Muhammad (3) . En Lurde le passage d>l ne se 
borm* pas aux mots etrangers cites dans la grammaire de 
Justi, p. 70. Dans le dialecte Mukri (au sud du lac d’Ourmia) 

Salmas. Cf. mes articles Lenkoran et Salmas dans I'Ene. de Hi lam. La ques¬ 
tion de devra 6trc reprise lorsqu’ou disposera de listes oflideiles de 

noins de lieux persans. V. M.J 

Maiquabt, Eraniahr, p. 108. 

( Dabmesteteb , Etudes tramennes, 1, 7 1, II, 190-301, tout en consid£rant 
le cas malah <c maiaha comine iranien oriental (?rdu m4me groupe que l’af* 
ghan^ , idevait aussi le llottement persan littoral # na<J > nay Inal. Horn dans le 
Gruiul. d. Iran . I*hxl., I/a, p. 5 ^, croyait que le ph£nom£ne djl cuavolvirt 
keuun porsischen Lautwandeln (?). Voir toUtefois sanbahdjsanbatxl, <rfenu- 
grecw, le village entre Isfahan et Siraz, qui est souvent appele A Idii, 

cf. Oi>tLET, Travels, II, 443 ; kihl < ktltd <rclefa (chansou populaire de Sirix), 
cf. Homa^eevic , Zaptskt , 191b, Will, p. a 4 ; le canton Mazlagan <C Mazdakan 
•u nonl de Sava, etc. Cl. egalement haiang trnoraen arboris durisaimaen 
(Vuli**rsj qui correspond a halanj des geographer arabes : a arbor cujus lignum 
est pretioMim. . . crescit in mcridie maris Caspii, in Tabaristan. . . in Djor- 
djan... et, sed ininoris quaJitatis, ad orientem Ardebili», Gobji, Bib. 
(itogi. Ar. , IV, p. 339. Dans ce dernier cas l doit avoir un caract^re local 
(caspien ) \ 

II o Tair d'etre forme k 1'instar des formes arabes u) L ^ k qui 

exprioK nt la noblesse d’origine. Toutefois le / de Mamlan pourrait a la rigueur 
• expliquep par un suffixe hypocoristique. Un atabek de Maraga au 111* sifedf 
ZEppeleit Ahmad-il; cf. le nom de village pres de Maraga-Mamad-il, ei U 
flom de caresse persan Mamil pour Muhammad. 
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au persan htuia « Dieu ». correspond hutd avec t de nuance 
clrdbrale, distincte de 1’articuiation v^laire de t russe. 

De ia mOme tendance it faut rapprocher le rhotacisme (-S- > 
r)de* parlers «tat» de la Transcaucasie et de quelquos Hots 
perdus de 1’Azarbaijan persan en voie d’etre submerges par le 
turk-azari. Le? specimens les plus anciens de ces parlers pro- 
viennent justement des environs d’Ardabil et datenl du 
xiv* si&cleW. Le m 4 me ph^nomene s’observe dans les emprunts 
faits par 1 ’arm^nien a Tiranien (du nord ouest ?). Cette parti¬ 
cularity devail done exister pour le moins d&s l’ypoque sasa- 
nide. Les phynom^ncs £:>/ et $>r, dus probablement a des 
milieux diff^rents mais proebes, pouvaient se developper paral- 
lMement (a) . 

En ce qui concerne le v initial, son passage en b est d’habi- 
tude consid^ry comme le trait typique des parlers myridio- 
naux (du Fars), y compris le persan moderne, mais le nubne 


0 > La d£eouverte a Hb faite dans la Vis des cheikhs d’Ardabil UL*Jl 
parte savant persan Seyyid Ahmad Kasravi, ^ 

Teheran, 1304/1997. Cf. les travaux persans du m£rae auteur The forgotten 
rulers, I-II, T 6 h 6 ran, 1918-1939 (Etudes importantes sur les dynasties per- 
sanes da nord et du nord-ouest) et The names of towns and villages of Persia, 
Teheran, 1999 (brochure, dont aussi bien la m^tbode que les conclusions 
font- inaeeeptables). Sur le tali voir les travaux de V. F. Miller et l’ 4 tude 
rfeente de B. V. Millib, Lis Tats, leur distribution et leurs parlers (en russe), 
Bakou, 1999. Gf. ma mise au point Tit dans V Encyclopidte de l’Islam. 

0) Pour la region de Sistan on a le temoignage important- du nom avest. 
Haetumand\ar riviere aux barrages* qui dans les auteurs grecs a la forme 
tpipasdee (ttolybe, XI, 34 , i 3 ) a c6K de tr oparipoe (Arrien, IV, 6). 
Mas’udi, II, pi 79, donne Hirraand, tandis que Mu^addasi, p. 3 1 4 , HnJmaml. 
Encoredana^fe Nuzkat aLkulab, p. 1 4 9, etc., on trouve Uirmand. Actuelle- 
raent la A rryi^re s'appelle Helm and en Afghanistan et Hilmand en Perse. 
Cf. Ms^quabt, Voters, z Geseh. v.iran, 1 , p. a 35 -i 36 : Erymandus. L'e»olu- 
tian generate est done t > 3 > r > /, mais on constate que les formes 
peralt£lee ont longtemps coexists, car 6videmment, avant de se g^n^ra- 
tiser, les changements pbonetiques se limitaient k certains groupes de popu¬ 
lation. 
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phenom^ne est lavement connu en kurd^oii involution v>b 
a dft s’op^rer independamment, — peut-4tre sous Pinfluence 
de facteurs iocaux (voir plus haul, p. 56 ). 

Puis(|ue les ph^nom^nes > l et v>b s’expliquent bien 
dans ie domaine kurde, il convient de rappeler le temoignage 
de Baladurl, p. 3 a 6, selon lequei au moment de la conquite de 
I’Azarbaijan par les Arabes, un nombre considerable de Kurdes 
vivaient dans le voisinageimmediatd’Ardabil,prfcsde Balasjan, 
de Sabaian (le mont s’appelle acluellement Savalan) et de 
Satrudan(?). II devient probable, que les paroles de Strabon, 
XI, chap. 1 3 , sur les Kuprioi nomadisant au nord de PAzarbai- 
jan, et relies dePtoldmee, VI, cliap. a, sur les Carduques (Kap- 
Joux.**) habitant a proximite des Cadousiens ( KaSouaiot) se 
rapportaient aux anc^tres des Kurdes de Baladurl. Ainsi doncle 
milieu local iranien, et surtout kurde, a pu jouer un r6le dans 
la realisation ou dans 1 acceleration du developpement Aria- 
vet >Ardabel. 

S 5 . Si on passe maintenant de la forme phonetique de ce 
nom a 1 explication du sens, on ne doit pas oublier que parmi 
les peuples cnumeres au nord-est de PAtropat£ne par Strabon 
(XI, chap. 1 3 ) et par Ptolemee (VI, cbap. a), certains, comme 
les Caspiens [et les Cadousiens?] etaient probabiement d’origine 
non-aryenne. Aussi I agglomeration d’Ardabil a-t-elle pu surgir 
et recevoir son nom avant que les Iraniens eussent colonise 
cette region. De ce fait nous pouvons dire en presence d’un 
nom ayant sculement subi une assimilation semantique ira- 
nienne. 

Cette rdserve faite, on doit reconnaltre que, tel quel, le 
nom d Ardabil a une apparence iranienne prononcee. La pre- 
toi^re parlie du nom Arta-vit s'identifie aisement au mot bien 
connu avest. arAa-, vieux-perse arta- «loi, ordre sacre ». Son 
deuxieme element -vit correspond le mieux h Pavestique vai- 
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tay, moyen-pers. r#/*«saule, rameau de saule». Tout ensemble 
le nom pourrait s’inlerprtfler comme le lieu «aux saules ou 
aux rameaux de la loi sacr6e». 

L’4tranget£ apparente d’une telle ex£g&se est affaiblie par 
ieseul endroit de 1 ’Avesta, \idsvdat, so, qo (trad. Darmeste- 
ter, II, p. ay t), oil apparalt vattay. Pour combattre les ma¬ 
ladies envoy^es par Ahriman, Abura Mazda invoque l’aide du 
dieu^ Airyamanqui arrive sur la montagne des «Conversa¬ 
tions sacr<5es» (ipdnHh-frasan} ii Tarbre des « Conversations 
sacr£es», avec les paraphernalia de la purification. Entre 
autre n it apporta avec lui neuf rameaux , il tra$a neuf sillonsn. 
Comme les neuf rameaux vastay avaient 6videmment une des¬ 
tination magique^, la composition moyen-persane arla-v9t 
devient plus plausible' 31 . 

D’autre part, le puissdnt mont Savalan, qui s’^l&ve ii Touest 
d’Ardabd et forme le trait le plus saillant de tout I’Azarbaijan 
oriental^, ne pouvait manquer d’etre assort aux traditions 
zoroastriennes (du moins tardives!), oil la region entre la 
Caspienne et le lac d’Ourmia joue en general un r6le tr&s 
important (5) . Le \tdivdat, 19, 6 et 19,1 i (n) parle de la riviere 
Draja sur laquelle se trouvait la colline de la maison de Pou- 
rusaspa, p&re de Zaralhustra. La le proph&te de ITran fut 


0 ) Sur ce personnage, cf. maintenant Grat, Foundations 0/ the Iranian Rtk- 
giont, Bombay, i(| 3 o,p. i 3 i. 

Formation d’un barman? Bartbolobab, Alttr. Worttrbuch, col. y48 
et i3t4, sabstient d’expliquer le r6le des rameaux dans ce passage du Videt- 
ddt. 

(*) Comme parall£le d une composition semblable, voir arm. artahoirjarUh 
hvrak crdiad&me, tiaren, de 1'iran. arta-\-xo& n casque» , Hisschbass, dr*. 
Gramm., p. i5o et 160, n** a3o et 980. 

0) Damavand, alt. 18.600 pieds anglais; Savalan. alt. i5.H»o pied* 
anglais. 

W W. Jackson, ZoroatUr, 1899, p. 193-901. 

t‘) Trad. Dannesteter, II, p. 960, 969. 
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tent4 parAhriman et communia avec Ahura Mazda en pr£ 
sence des archanges Amsaspentas. Les sources moyen-per- 
sanes (,) confirment cette tradition et le Bundahii dit express6- 
mentque Daraja (*ic/)est une «riviere en Eran-vez, sur les 
rives de laquelle se trouvait la maison de Parusasp, p&re de 
Zaratust» 

Or, comme la montr£ Jackson (3) , cette riviere doit corres- 
pondre & l’affluent droit de l’Araxe qui actuellement porte le 
nom turk de Kara>su. Ce cours d'eau sourd au sudest du 
Savalan, fait un demi-tour autour de ce montet, arrive h son 
nord-ouest, suit la direction nord sur une distance de iho ki¬ 
lometres^. Les eaux descendant de la face nord du Savalan 
nourrissent le cours moyen du Kara-su. Jackson par un raal- 
iMitendu 1’appelle Daryai^ mais en r^alile le nom doit dtre iu 
Uarayurt, oil Oara (f,) peut representer un ancien *Daraj (7) , tan- 
(Jis que le lurk yurt «pays, region » couvre un element iranien 
plus ancien. En effet le Nuzhat al-kulub (4crit en »34o), 
p. 83, mentionne le canton dans le toman de Biskin 

(maintenant Miskin), situe imm£diatement h I’ouest d'Ardabil 
et du Savalan. Cette forme (*Daravard) est certainement cal- 
qute sur le nom repandu Darabgird, dont Yakut, II, 56o- 
56 1 , indique justement la forme vulgaire Daraward. Cette 
forme bien que plus ancienne que Dara-yurt, doit £galement 

Zat-Sparam, 93, i 9 ; Bundahii, to, 39 ; it, i 5 . 

W BiRTaouifi, Altir. Worlarbuch, col. 777. D'apr&s U Bundahii, Erinvii 
se trouve du cite de rbirbtijan. 

lJ) Op. laud., p. 19'j. 

Let textes xoroastriens diseat que la maison du pir* de Zsrathoitra 
etait situie sur une z bar ah «rcolline (t)#. Or la rive gauche du Kara-su, adja- 
cente 4 la region montagneuse de Karaja-dag, s’ilive de 3 4 45 mitres au- 
•lessus de la riviire. 

0) Toutefois sur la carte de Keith-Jones, dounie en annexe au livre de 
Jackson, on voit distinctement lee lettres rd k la fin de ce nom. 

'*> La quantity des vojelles n est pas indiquee sur les cartes. 

( 7 ) Par analogic extirieure avec le nom friquent Dlxa <C Disaj ? 
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£tre une adaptation du nom original car on ne la connalt que 
dans le Nuzhat alkulub (1) . 

II est possible que le nom Daravard s*appliqoait seulement 
au cours interieur du Kara-su. La Nuzhat al-kufob, loc. eit., 
dit : «Daravard 4tait autrefois une bourgade et, actuellement, 
c’est une locality ( vtlayat ) oil bivernent certains Mongols. Ses 
produits sont le froment, le colon et le riz». Ces details, qui 
indiquent le climat mod^r^ du canton, concordent avec la 
carte russe oil la l^gende Dara-yurt ne figure que sur le cours 
infcrieur du Kara-su, pr&s de son embouchure dans I’Araxe. 

Les sources musulmanes (,) sont unanimes a etablir un 
rapport entre Zarathustra et le Savalan. Toutefois le nom de 
ce mont ne se fetrouve pas dans les sources iraniennes. Spie¬ 
gel (3) avail propose d’identifierle Savalan au mont aveslique 
Asnvant. Le Bundahti place ce dernier en Azerbaijan en ajou* 
tant que la s&ait pos^ le feu Gusasp (Gusnasp) apr&s que 
Kai (Jusrau eut d&ruit le temple d’idoles du lac Gecast (Our- 
mia). Par suite il vaut mieux ne pas trop Eloigner Asnvant des 
rivesdecelac; aussi Jackson idenUtie-t-il Asnvand b Sahand (4 \ 
tandis qu en Savalan il voit la montagne Spanto-frasan («des 

(,) On se demande quel pouvait Atre le nom de la riviere au tempi de* 
Arabeo ? Dana I'histoire de la eonqutte de l-Aiarbaijin, Baladuri dans la 
region d'Ardabil mentionne ua w b >7 jU (*ar. ylY4ut, 
occupy par des Kurdes. Ce Sat-rOdan (•Sat-rufcn) peut etre le nom dc la 
riviire pnnripale do la region, en espAce du Kara-su de nos .jours. Lament 
*iai- vjoyeuio contiendrait-il quclques allusions au Bimdakii , XXIV, i 5 : 
»La riviere Daraja est to chef des ritiAres. . . Zaratust y naquitw. 

" Btmtrlc. i. per.. Segtnf.acA.dHa : Der Berg Sabalan, 

H'.ZXJf., 1898, p. i 3 o-s 34 . 

W Erdn. Alltrimmtkundt, 1, 6 sA et 697, ef. H. Bacon., Vom Pbntut bit 
tu Indnt, Leipzig, 1893 (corome vol. Il de son Urgttckickf d. Arttr .), p. 7 3 - 
83 : Der Sabelan ala d. Heilige OSenbanmgsberg Afnavanta des Avesta und 
als der Gdtteraitz A^vattba des Veda. 

<*> Qui sAparo Tabriz do Mariga et commando la rive orientate du lac 
d'Ounnia. 
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Conversations sacrdes c’est-k-dire, justement, la montagne 
sur laquelle Airyaman s’^tait prdsent^ k Ahura Mazda. 

Le mdme passage du Videvdai precise I’endroit de la ren¬ 
contre d’Airyaman avec Ahura Mazda en nommant a la suite 
du «Mont des Conversations sacr£es» l’« Arbre des Conversa 
tions sacr^es ». 

Or Tdcrivain arm£nien Grigor Magistros (mort en io58) 
parle d’un ac&dre Sabalann avec les branches duquel trois 
villes furent construites, etc. D’autre part le voyageur arabe 
<lu xii* si eel e, Abu-Hamid al-Garnati, parmi les autres mer- 
veilies se rapportant au Savalan, mentionne a son pied (A 
jfeya*.) «de grands arbres » (ou nbeaucoup d’arbress) 
<*ntre lesquels pousse une plantequi met en fuite tous 

les £tres vivants et occasionne la mort de ceux qui en mange- 
raient. Ces details fabuleux qui ne sont que les £chos dan- 
riennes traditions * 3 * abondent dans le sens de i’hypotb&se de 

(') II convient de rappeler que let ^Conversations sacr^es*, d’apr^s le com- 
mentaire zoroastrim, Darmesteter, 11, tgi, se rapportent aui entretiens 
d'Ahura Mazda avec Zarathuitra, et non pat I ('episode d’Airyaman I Ainti 
done cette identification te trouve en harmonie avec la tradition dont font 
echo les sources musulmanes (voir Stackelberg). 

(*) G. Cbalatbbartz , Fragment* iron. Sagen bet Grigor Magittro*, W.Z.K.M., 
X, 1886 , p. sto : rDie Ceder Sabalan, aut deren Aesten nach der Brzih- 
Iungen der Parther drei Stidte gebaut tind, und aut deren Wurzel und 
Stamm, welche versteinertwaren, Spandiar sich ein Denkmal erriehtetew. 

1,1 Ce recit d’Abu Hamid (dont le Tukjat al-albib a <16 public par M. Fib- 
hard , J. A*., 1905 , CCVII) est conserve dant let denx vertions l<g<rement 
di(T<rentes que cite Zakariya Kazwini dans set Autr el-blid, p. 189 , et Ujl’d 
al-makluffit , p. i63. A travers le ton merveilleux du r 6 dt d’AbO Himid on 
reconnait clairement let details reels. Let sources chaudet autour da Savalan 
sont celles du village Nlr; sur la source gel<e au tommet de la montagne 
voir le plan du Savalan avec un petit lac nourri par un minuscule ruisseau, 
dans Kbahtkov, Bull, pkyi.-matk. de FAeatUmie ds Samt-IYUrahourg , i858, 
p. 3^7-351. Aba Himid raconte que sur le Savalan te trouve le tombeau 
de vquelque proph<te». Or dans le craUre on voit un tombeau i l'eat du lac, 
•bid. L'histoire sur la construction miraculeuse d'une motqude nr le Sane 
du mont peut avoir pour source (’existence d'une motquie i 1 'altitude de 
ia.a 8 e pied* anglais. 
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Jackson. Du m6me coup ii devient rooins risqu£ de chercher la 
reminiscence des rameaux (ixiitayj d Airyaraan dans le noni 
d’Ardabil situ6 h I’ombre du majestueux «Mont des Conversa¬ 
tions sacrdes ». 

Si pour Harzavil on ne dispose encore d’aucune precision 
utile, Ie paralielisme des noms Anzabil/Ardalnl est probable, 
vu que Anzabil est situd immediatement au sud d’Ardabil. 
M^me quelques influences zoroastriennes dans la formation du 
nom Anzabil ne seraient pas inattendues, car le chef-lieu de 

ce canton sauvage^ sappelle (prononce actuellement 

Htoro m ), c’est-a-dire, selon la graphie administrative plus an- 
cienne cA*Her-ab « riviere de IVcole de pr4tres?» W. 

Pour Anz<t-, cf. avest. az irceiDdre*, < t izah *r<$tn£ci 98 ement, ^troitesse, 
gorge de montagnes etarm. andz-uk *etroit, etc.* que Hbbscbmann! 
Arm. Gramm., p. 4 ao, place toutefois parmi lea mots armlniens pura. 
Le group© -nz est caract^ristique. Son altemance avec -nj dans lemoyen 
pernn n’est pas tr6s daire, car dans le inline morceau (F. W. K/Muller, 
limdmkriftenrette, II, n* 98) on trouve pnz et pnl wcinq*. Dans la 
toponymie iranienne (i»m£dique ?*) on trouve le nom armenien de la 
vifle aacree de 1’AzarbaijSn Gandzak (,) , qui reflate certainement une 
pronunciation iranienne locale avec -nz : encore les auteurs arabes 
(l§t*brl, P* 1 MukaddasI, p. 5 i) donnent-ils ii la ville homonyme cn 
Transcaucasie (arm. Ganzak) l’appellation de janza (ijJU.) et seulement 
plus tard ce nom aboutit a Ganja (Ibn al-AUr, X, 19*,’*-^). ll n vil¬ 
lage Ganxa exist© encore dans le canton d’Onlobsd au nord de l’Araxe, 
Chopin, Pamiatnik, p. 6 o 3 . Trfcs bizarre est le noin de la petite ville 
Natanz (entre Isfahan et Ka&n),dont le -t- (au lieu de d < 4-) 
S’expliqoe probablement par le fait que le nom etait senti comme une 
composition na + tanz, et dont le groupe nz recoil une lumi&re du mot 
genza "chambre < tr&or* (persan gdnj ) qui existe dans le dialect© 
naylnl parl^ dans la m£me region. 

Voir mon artide Tirom dans VEncycloptdu dt r 1,1dm. 

Cf. areat aOra-patay vmaitre de Pecole des prttrea (7)», persan mo- 
derne klr-bmd, Bsbybolobab, op. laud., col. 3o. 

* ^ Six des rnusulmans. Sei ruines sont situees a Ttfrt-i Sulaimin, 
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LVtymologie georgienne du nom So^dabil ayant 6t£ <£tablie, 
it s’agissait seulement d’examiner lament -bilj-bil sur lequel 
s’^lait bas^e I’etymologie populaire musulmane, et probable- 
ment sasanide, de ce nom. Cette analyse a montr4 que dans le 
domaine iranien lament bil-bil ne saurait avoir le caract&re 
in4canique de t’ancien -karla (Aird, gird, jird ) oil du moderne 
-nbad, qui servent a former des noms de villes et de villages. 
Cela nous ramene ci la question de savoir si & 1’origine loin- 
taine ce type de noms ne serait pas dA k une couche ethnique 
prdaryenne ? C’est ainsi que Hubschmann *•' elimine du do¬ 
maine de I’ami^nien les noms Armavir et Arsavir, dont la 
structure g4n£rale est parallfele a celle du nom Ardabll. MAme 
en gcorgien le terme rare Sagodebeli ne cacberait-il pas quelque 
nom ancien oubliA? 


III. KASAL ET KAZAII. 

• u 


S i. Kasai dans les sources arabes. 

> 9 . I>es origines du nom Kazal) (Hazik ? Kazak ?). 

$ 3. K'asaJ dans les sources armeniennes. 

S 4. Qui sont les Hasagi ? 

S 5. Kasai = Kaza^. 

S 1 . Les bistoriens arabes du iir/ix* siecle font plusieurs fois 
mention de la locality *Kasal (JUS") en Transcaucasie (a) . 

I. Kasai figure dans la liste des conquAtes de Habib b. 
Maslama faites aprAs la prise de Tiflis vers a5/aA5, Baladuri, 

O) Ihe allarm. Ortsnaman, p. 38o, 4o5. Cf. ^galement le nom de la 
riviere de Maraud Zilrir, Atir aUnlad, p. * 89 ; Nutkal p. *34: 

artuellement Zilbir. 

») L„ vocalisation Kisal et Kusal indiqu6e dans certains manuscnts n*a pas 
dimportance car les noms eaucasiens sont d’habitude trts mutilfe. La forme 
Kisal paraissait peut 4 tre plus familiire 4 I'ereille arabe. 
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p. 3 03. Dans cette Enumeration important* 1 les noms sont 
citEs pEIe-mEle, mais il convient tie noter que Kasai est nommE 
a cAtE de ffunan lequel probablement correspondait 

au fort gEorgien du mEme nom dans la fourche formEe par 
le confluent du Kour avec son tributaire droit K'tsia (tyram) (1) . 

2. Marwan b. Muhammad, nommE en ArmEnie du temps 

du calife omaiyade Hisam (i o5-i 36 / 736 - 743 ), s’Etablit k 
Kasai et y bEtit une ville dont la distance de Barda*a^ J ’ 

Eta it de ho farsabs et de Tiflis de 30 farsahs. Ensuile par la 
porte des Alan Marwan envahit le paysdes Hazar tandis qu’une 
autre colonne marchait contre ce peuple par Derbend, Bala- 
durl, p. 307. 

3. Vers 3 1 3/8q8-8*j(j , Ilatim b. Hnrlamu, nommE wall 
d’ArmEnie par le calife Ma’mun, ayant quittE sa residence 
Barda'a descendit a Kasai; il y batit un fort et par ses agisse- 
ments devint suspect de defection^). 

A. L’annEe suivante (3 iA/8s(j-83o) le nouveau wall Halid 
b. Yazid arriva a Kasai par la voie de IVasawe (Nahicewan), 
Ya'kubi, ibid. De la, par des nEgociations diplouiatiques, il 
ramena A la soumission Mubammad b. ‘Attab qui s’Etait em- 
parE du pouvoir en GEorgie (yljjjjs.) et entreprit une expedition 
contre les Sanariens (), c’est-a-dire les Ts*anars (Pto- 
lemEe, V, chap, vm, S 1 3 : t hrep Se rrjv AX&tv/ai* SavapaTot ), 

(l > La Geographic de Va^uit, trad. Brosset, p. t6(>et 179, donne aussi 
son nom turk tardif Kii-Kal'a. Toutefoia les itineraires arabes, Igta^ri, 
p. 193, Ibn Hau^al, p. s 5 i, semblent indiqucr pour Hunan une place 4 1 ’est 
du Hunan g&>rgien. 

(,) En arm^nien Partav, capitate de l'Arran, aituee sur le Terter (Bali- 
duri, p. ao 3 , 4 eo kilometres en aval de son confluent avec le Kour, 

voir {'Encyclopedia d$ I’ltl&m (Barthold). 

' 1 En outre il entra en rapports avec Babak, chef de la secte ^urrami , 
doul le centre (itait la ville Badd, dans le Karsja-dag de nos jours, sur la 
rive droite de TAraxa, Ya sfial, Uutoruu, 6d. Houtama, 11 , 563 . 
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— peuple guerrier qui A cette 6 poque vivait sur l’Alazan dans 
la Kah&ie {1) . 

5. Parmi les geographes arabes Ibn yurdadbih, p. m3, 
cite Kasai dans line liste d£sordonn£e des locality de l'Arm4- 
nie (cf. Marquart, Streifiuge, p. 175 ) et Ibn al-Fakih, p. 993 , 
transcrit la liste de Baladurl, p. qoq 

Tr&s importante est Indication de* Baladurl, p. 207 , qui 
lvalue la distance Barda'a-Kasal-Tiflis h 4o 4 - 30—60 far¬ 
sahs. D’aulre part d’apr&s Ibn-Hurdadbih, p. 133, la distance 
Bard^VTiflis 6 tait de to journ^es (aX tandisque Istahri, 
p. iq 3 , donne 6 a farsahs et Ibn Haukal, p^a5i, 5a farsahs. 
Ibn Haukal d’habitude corrige et complete Istahri, mais m 6 me 
si on retient les donn 4 es de ce dernier, Kasai ne devait pas se 
trouver k un 6 cart considerable de la grand’route. 

En r£alil£, entre Barda'a et Tiflis il y a environ a 45 verstes w . 
Appliquant a cette distance la proportion de Baladurl on ob- 
tient le troncon Tiflis-Kasal 78 verstes, ce qui assez pr£cis&- 
ment correspond & l^loignement de Kazah, chef-lieu de canton 
de nos jours situ^ sur la riviere Akstafa^. Le cboix de cet 
endroit par les Arabes est parfaitement motive par le fait que 

(0 N. Y. Marr , Sur Vhistoire det migration• dot peuplet japhitiquu du tud 
au nord du Caucatt (en russe), hve$tiya Akad. Nauk, X/is, 1916, p. > 379 “ 
1^08, rapproche les Ts'anars de la peuplade TuS apparentAe aui Ce£ens 
(peuple du basain du Terek). 

(») J'estime que AjC-tOl de Mas'CdI, Tanbth, 186 , n’a aucun rapport k 
JL-51 Comme Pa montrA Marqcart, Streifzugt , p. 679, ce nom mentionnA a 
cAt^ de Juft 5 (Kaftak «Cerkes», cf. russe Kacor) en doit Atre une simple 
rApAtition. 

W Je garde les verstes (chacune = 1066 m. 78) pour faciliter les recher¬ 
che* sur les cartes russes. Pour cette parlie de la Transcaucasie i farsakh, 
d'aprAs Istahri, egalerait 3,8 verstes, et d'apres Ibn Haukal 4 , 5 a verstea. 

(»> L’identification de Kisal a K'^an (sur la riviire du mAme nom k l’ouest 
de MU^eta) que Marquart fait en passant, Hand** Amaorya, 19*7, coL 96k 
et 856 , est certainement ba» 4 e sur un malentendu. 
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Kaiah eat situ<$ au point oil la vallde d’Akstafa d^bouche dans 
la plaine du Kour. On vorra plus loin (’importance que la val¬ 
ine d’Akstafa a jou<* pour les communications aver les regions 
m^ridionales (le bassin de 1 Araxe). Les chefs nrabes qui forti- 
fi&rent Kasai voulaient controler la route Tiflis-Barda'a lout en 
restant sur la ligne de communications avec Dvin et Nasava 
(Nabicevan), cf. plus haul Ya'kubi, II, 563. 

S q. Or, tandis que le noin Kasai disparatt de la literature 
musulmane vers 1 an qoo de I*£re chnHienne et n est plus cie 
ni dans la grande compilation de Yakut, ni dans le Nuzhat al- 
kulub de Hamdullah Mustaufi, — le nom {{‘“ographique Kazah 
est a I teste seulement six socles plus tard. 

Selon la suite de la Chronujue fforgienne, Sail Tahmasp se 
retirant de G^orgie en 1556 "> installa des khans a Kazali et 
a Samsadilo (a) etles lit relever du sultan, ncapilaine, gouver- 
neur», de Ganja. Evliya Lelebi, II, mentionne le khan 

de Kazab ($j*) parmi ceux que Mustafa-pasa battit en i 578 
lors de la campagne olloinane en Transcaucasie. 

De prime abord, I interpretation de Kazah par le mot turk 
Kazak paraissait toute naturelle, tant au point de vue phon^- 
tique qu’ethnologique. En dialecte turk de Transcaucasie 
(dziiri ) les A* linaux passent a h {almah, koruh, etc.). D’autre 
part ll £tait certain qu une population lurke (durkomane) s’etait 


(,) 966 A. II.? U date nest pas sure, voir mon article Ttflts dans I Ency- 
clopedti de I'lildm. Selon le ' Alam-drd dlskandar-muoSi, I, hi, la derntere 
expedition de Tahmasp eut lieu en 961/.; 53 . Vafruit lui .„igne la date 
ioh8. La source pnocipale du r*^ne de Tahmasp. Ahtan al-tacarth (Bibl. 
nat., supp. perean. a*8), entre les aunees 961 et 970, n’a rien sur Kazah, 
mau parie de nombreuses expeditions contre la GtWgie de Sab verdi-aultan 
Zivadoglu de Ganja. On trouve les mentions de Kaiah dans Brossot, op. laud 
ll/i, p. 118 et 3 A 8 , et ll/a , p. 118 et a. r >3. 

Samsadilo ;> Sarasaddinlu est la localite au sud du Kour entre les ri¬ 
vieres A !^s Ufa et Dzegam. 
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introduce et installs dans la region <le Kazah (i: considerable - 
ment avant le xvi* si&cle. 

Toutefois la valour du ternie kazak kazali dans le cas pre¬ 
sent no s’explique pas sans difficult^. 

Culdenstadt et Klaproth avaient mentionin'* le district de 
Kazah. D’alitre part, Klaproth, Reise , II, 176 , .lit que sous le 
roi Giorgi II (* 07 ‘J-io 8 y) de nombreuses «hordes tataresn 
<Hant arrives de Perse en GtWgie, setablirent sur les affluents 
gauchcs du Kour (Aluzan et Iorj. Saint-Marlin combina ces 
deux series de fails avec les donnees de 1 historien arm^nien 
Etienne Orhelian (xni* si&cle) pour en tirer la conclusion que 
les « khazak* (IJazak ) au commenceinent du xi e siikle passerent 
l’Oxus avec les Guzz et entr^rent en Perse sous les ordres des 
princes seljukides. nComme des Kirghiz portent aussi ce nom, 
ces Khazaks ne sont peuUtre qu’une division de ce peuple 
puissant r^pandu dfcs longtenaps depuis les bords de la mer 
Caspienne J^ie/] jusquaux frontieres de la (dune, (jest la 

"> Les frontieres du canton Kaiafc ont plusieurs fois subi des changementa. 
Son territoire de fond parait comprendre la rive gauche de 1 Akstafa. ainsi 
que le batsin de Inja ( = aocieu Kojbop'or de la geographic armemenne; le 
village Kulp < Kolb y eiiste toujouis). Cl. Kuphotii, Rei*e «n d. Kaukasut 
in 1 #07-1 80S , Halle, 181 h , II, 5 1; Ifaosssr, op. laud., Il/a , p. 118, et la 
carte historique des divisions administratives au Caucase publiee a Tiflis en 
1916. Toutefois le K;ua^ devait empieter vers lest sur le canton voisih de 
Sam&adilo, cf. Gi ldiistidt, Retten dttrch Runland, Samt-Petersbourg, 

I, 36 t- 36 a (donates tr£s detailfees et exactes) et Kichwald, Alte Geogr. det 
Karp. Metre*. Berlin, i 838 (oil Kaiafc occupe lespace entre le ePont Rouges 
et I’Akstafa, ainsi qu’une bande plus etroite le long de la rive droite de I’A^- 
stafa); d’apfes la delimitation nationale terminec vers igaS, sculemont le 
cours inferieur de I’Akstafa fait partie du nouveau canton Raxa^ appartenanl 
a la republique de I’Aiarbaijan, tandis que tout le cours sup^rieur de cette 
riviere est iucorpore dans la republique tovfetique de I’Annenie. be chef-lieu 
portent le nom de Kaiafc se trouve sur la rive droite du cours inferieur de 
l AAslafa. On doit toutelois envisager la possibilife du displacement du centre 
» l epoque oil 1’apparition des Turks avail modiffe la romposition ethnique 
du cauton. En localisant Ratal A Kaiafc on ne peut pas, tans des recherches 
arcbeologiquet prealables, 4lrf sur de 1 emplacement exact de la ville arab#» 
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premiere fois [e’est-ck-dire dans Orbelian] qu’il est question 
de^Khazak dans 1 ’Occident. 11 s [*/c/j vinrent peu apr&s s’dta- 
blir en G^orgie avec d’autres tribus tatares sous le rfcgne de 
Georges II. . . Leurs descendants y habitent encore. . . Ils ont 
donn 4 leur nom a un district. . . entre Ktsia et Indja. . . Ils y 
habitent m&lls avec des Armeniens^.» 

Cette mise au point soul&ve des doutes considerables : 

a. Saint-Martin force quelque peu le texte de Klaproth. 
Du reste Klaproth lui-m6me ne pouvait se baser que sur la 
Chronique gforgienne, dont voici la citation exacte d’apres 
Brosset, II/i, p. 348 . Voyant la Gforgie devastee par les Turks, 
Giorgi II se rendit 6 Isfahan aupr^s du seljukide Malik-sab qui 
« aflranchit son royaume de toute incursion et le renvoya avec 
une grande escorte de troupes». Rentre chez lui, Giorgi «fit 
present aux Turks qui etaient avec lui de Sujet\ de toute la 
contr^e de Kuhet*, au bord de 1 ’Ior ». . . 

Sous le r£gne de David U (1086-1 iq 5), successeur de 
Giorgi II, la Chronique, ibid., p. 35 a, parle encore des hiver- 
nages des Turks «a Av-c'ala, a Digom, au dela du Kouret sur 
les rives de ITor, oil ils s’etablissaient». Tous ces endroits se 
trouvent au nord du Kour et le texte ne contient aucune pre¬ 
cision sur la locality autour de Kazah. 

• ^ 

b. On sail maintenant que la confusion des Kazak ^ (grou- 
pement d’Ozbeks forme au xvi* si^de) avec le peuple Kirgiz 
(nom mentionne ddja au hi* sii;cle avant notre &re) est d’une 
date assez recente^. Les Mongols occidentaux (Oyrat) en sont 
responsables et on indique les annees 1701 et xqZU comme 
l epoquc 6 laquelle le rndme emploi equivoque des deux termes 

^ Memotret »ur I’Armente, II, aio. 

(,) Babtholb, tub verbo, dans YEnc. de I’ltldm. 

^ Babtbold, Let Ktrghtitt, aperfu historique (en russe), Frunze [= Ver- 
nli], 19*7, p. 44 et 46 . 
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s’est glisse en russe. Jusqu’k 1917 les veritables Kirgiz (en 
mongol Burut) de la region du Tian-chan etaient d&ignfo en 
russe comme Kara-klrglz, tandis que les Kazak porlaient i ap¬ 
pellation de Klrgiz-kazak. Seulement, apr&s la revolution, les 
deux peuples lurks ont r^tabli leurs noms originates Kirgiz el 
Kazak sans aucune adjonction. / 

c. Le texte nttne d’Etienne Orbelian n’inspire pas une con- 
Hance absolue. Selon lui, lorsque les troupes seljukides arri- 
verent devant Erzeroum vers io49 {1) elles comprenaient «une 
immense quantity de Persons, de Khazak (fuutqtiutg), de Kha- 
rizmiens, d’Arabes et de Scythes du Turkestan y>. Or, si m£me 
on consid4rait la forme * Ijazak (Hazik?) comme une corres¬ 
pondence possible du nom Kazak, ce qui paralt phon4tique- 
ment difficile, il serait trfcs Strange de trouver les Kazak, 
autrement inconnus dans I’Occident, figurant h c 6 t 4 des grands 
peuples bien connus. 11 est evident que remuneration d'Orbe- 
lian est generale ot approximative^. A c6te des «Scythes», 
purement traditionnels, on s’altendrait plutAt & trouver un 
autre nom comme ifazar, d’autant plus que dans la litterature 
musulmane «Hazar» parait encore jusqu au xii* stele 

Toutefois un fait nouveau qui ne figurait pas dans le rai¬ 
son nement de Saint-Martin merits d 6tre <Hudt attentivement. 

(i) 11 s’agit de la halaille de io 48 dan# le Basian au nord d’Erzeroum, dan# 
luquelle le# troupe# byzantines furent battues et le connetable georgien Liparil 
fait prisonnicr, Bro»#et, l/i, p. 3 a 3 . Cf. Ibn-al-Alir, IX, 37a, #ou# Tann 4 e 
Mo. 

(*) Voir 1 ’appreciation de cet histonen dan# Brosset, I/i, p. 3*7 ; wlivre 
d'extrails mal soud 4 s, plein de lacunes considiftble# et d 4 norme# ana- 
chronismes.» 

W Ha^ini dans une ode paiie de I’invasion au Sirwan des Haiars et de# 
Busses (Rus)du temps du Sirwanlah A^satan (»ers 1*73-1175). A cette 
epoque le terme IJaxar devait eouvrir quelque autre peuple qui avait succ 6 d 4 
au Caucase du Nord aux veritable# H tzars. Cf. BulUtin oj the School 0 f Ontutal 
Studio, 1930, vot. V, partie it, p. go 5 . 
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L'histoire importante d'Asojik de Taron (commencement 
du xi* side.) contient un passage corrompuqui a beaucoup 
embarrassE lesEditeurs. Scion iui, vers 980, 1 ’amir de Go|t‘n 
^rEgion de Julfa, Akulis et Ordubad a Test de Nnhicevan) 
Abutlup* (= Abu Dulaf)* 2) marcha contre le Vaspurakan «avec 
905 (?) hommes d’infanterie des ilazik. Le commentateur 
armenien M. Norayr (citE dans la traduction de M. Macler) 
rappelle que le m£me nom Etrange se rencontre une fois dans 
ia Lamentation sur la destruction ctfidesse de Nerses Snorhali 
(1 1 U k ) et deux fois dans l'histoire d’&ienne Orbelian. On vient 
d’examiner la valeur du lEmoignage de ce dernier. Quant a ia 
Lamentation (atlendu que M. Norayr a en vue le vers 633 ), 
Dulaurier en donne la traduction suivante : «[ratabek Zangi de 
Mossoul] in’entoura de ses troupes d’Arabes maghrEbins, que, 
certes, il sera it impossible d’EnumErer par leurs noms, d’Ely- 
m 4 ens et de KhEtEens {Elimalsdi evICetatsilt) » ,3 ’. Dans une piEce, 
deslinEe a frapper ('imagination des HdEles, il s’agissait de 
choisir des noms bizarres donnant I’iinpression de Tavalanche 
qui s <Stait abattue sur Edesse. Si mEine les « ElymEens » d<Ssi- 
gnaient quelques auxiliaires de Zangi venus du Huzistan, 
1 autre nom biblique (KhEtEens Hittites], progEmture de 
Hetb, cf. GenEse, X, » 5 ) (1) devait Egalemcnt Etrc un dEguise- 
mentd une peuplade rEelle. 11 est enticement exclu que cette 
Enumeration particuliErement vague puisse contenir des don- 
nEes rares sur un peupte inconnu par ailleurs! 

On est ainsi rEduit au seul passage de Aso|ik qui, malgrE 
son caractCe mutilE, garde son importance. Or, M. Norayr a 

Asolik, livre III, chap. 1111, trad. Macler, p. 56 . Co nom apparait dana 
ie teite au ces instrumental comme ou ^- 

Sur ce prince de la petite dynaatie &aibani, voir Ahmad KasratI, Pid- 
iahdn-t gum-ndm, II, Teheran, 1308/1999, p. 59, ou toutefois le texte 
d Asolik est arbitrairement 4 mend 6 de llaikok'n en Talkolc'n. 

Recueil dee kietoriene dee Croieadee, Docum. arm., I, 1869, p. 966. 

Voir le commontaire de Dulaurier. 
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essay4 d’inclure ces Hazik dans TdrJ^re g£n4a)ogique des gent 
de Kazah. Mais, en 980, on &ait environ un demi-sikcle avant 
{’apparition, en Asie ant^rieure, des Guzz, pr^curseurs des 
Seljukides. Cette extension de la th^orie de Saint^Martin 
tombe d’elle-mdme. MM. Gelzer et Burckhard (,) paraissent 
avoir raison lorsque, tacita tnanu, its corrigent le 
c *ljazik en *IJa:ir, nom armlnien habitual /les Qaxar, qui 
revienl quatre fois dans la partie pr&4dente du texte d’Asolik W. 

II est curieux de trouver en 980 une mention des Qazar 
en Transcaucasie, mais comme le roi David II de Gdorgie 
(1089-1 m 5 ) s’appuyait sur les Kipca|t qu’il avail fait entrer 
par la passe de Darial (3) , il n’y a rien d’impossible k ce que, 
un sikcle plus t6t, Abu Dulaf pAt trouver en Transcaucasie 
des mercenaires Ijazar. Pour ne parler que des fails post* 
islamiques: Bala<]uri, 196, dans (Enumeration des villes de 
la Transcaucasie dit: «Ia ville de Kabala — ce sont les Hazara 

En 853 , le gln^ral du calife 
al-Mutawakkil Buga fit entrer par Derbend 3oo families de 
IJazar qu’il eta blit k Samkor^. Sous 6 si/io 3 o, Ibn al-A|ir, 
IX, 089, mentionne une expedition du §addadide Fa<jltin 
centre les [jaiar; ces derniers r^pondirent par une contre- 
invasion, laquelle, suivant la teneur de ce passage, parvint 
jusqu’k Ganja. 

Sur les «Hazik », Aso|ik donne un detail curieux et assez 
inattendu en disant que cEtaient des fantassins (?)H Ce trait 

!1) Dot Stepkamot ton Tnron A rmmu eko Gttckicktt, Bibl. Ttukntnana. 

1 !*° 7 » P* *3i : »Um diese Zeit marschierte Aputluph... mil j|o5 Mann(7) 
Uiazirischen Fussvolks nach dem ftcicbe von Waspurakan.a 

(,) Ibid., p. 71,,; 7| M ; io5 # ; 106^ 

(s) Baossrr, op. laud.. I/a, p. 36 a. 

(4) Baoasrr, op. laud., I/i, p. *67. 

4 ' Le complexe jtheUvakaiolothazJmk'n paratt toujour* douteux. Dans jokot 
®n a t*n vain cherch4 1'arabe zaktd. Jikid *qui s'appliquev, aurait plus de ; 
etiauce 4 assurer la correspondence phooitique, mais settlement mujikid 
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fait penser aux montagnards plutAt qu’aux habitants des 
piaines. Les possessions d’Abu Dulaf touchaient au Nord-Ouest 
au pays montagnenx entourant le lac de Gokca (anc. arm. 
«lac de Gelamn ou Ge|ark'uni, cf. arabe Istahri, 

p. 193). Ses auxiliaires pouvaient done facilemcnt venir auprfes 
de Ini s’ils dtaient &ablis, par exemple, dans la haute vallle 
de la riviere de Samkor. 

Ainsi done les arguments cit6s en faveur de la penetration 

du nom Kazak en Transcaucasie vers le xi* si^cle doivent 6tre 

• • 

ecartes. En eflet, les grands historiens de l’dpoque seljukide 
et mongole ne contiennent pas de mention des Kazaks (1) . 
La seule exception est le nom personnel Gazagll, qu’h l^poquc 
seljukide plusieurs amirs ont porte dans I’Ouest®. 

Les mentions connues des Kazaks (s) eommencent vers la 
moitie du xiv* sikcle et il paralt que ce nom est employe comme 
terme gMrique, en turc « brigand, revolte, aventurierw, 
Radloff, II, 366 . Mais, m6me dans cette aceeption, le terme 
ne se propage qu*k partir du ix*/xv* sikclc. Seulement, vers la 

donnerait le ndi iuShoI de asoldat me— ni la guerre sainte*. Le nombre 
de 905 auxiliaires d’Abu Dulaf est suspect 4 cite d’autres expeditions de la 
mime Ipoque, auxquelles auraient pris part 100.000 homines (I), dssfft, 
III, chap. 1 Tin. 

(0 Bundari, Rawandl (Rdkat ai-fudfir), Ibn al-Atfr, Nasawl (Sirs! JuUl «!• 
din), Juwainl, Raiid al-dln. 

(*) Un chef Gun ManfOr b. Gaiagli passa Fhirer de &so pris de iasira 
(ibn al-Omar), Ibn al-Atir. IX, 969, 970, 979*175. Sous &9O est no —1 4 
a 1 -amir Gaiagli, chef de Fannie du sultin Muhammad (4 qui appert—ait 
Ganja et FArran!), AuL, X, a 48 . En 5 t 3 , lors de la guerre entre Sultin 
Sanjar et Sultin Ma^mfld, i’atibek de ce dernier s'appelait Gaiagli. So— la 
mime annie l’amlr Gaiagli, chef des Turks Ismi'iliya, est mentionnl da— la 
rigion deBafra, AH., X, 387 et 3 p 3 . So— 571 on troure un giniral 
Gaiagli au serrice du ealife, ihtd., XI, 999. Les Arabes rend—t souvent le £ 
turk par g, cf. Tabari, III, 1116, Gimift — Kamli troseau*. 

w Voir les citatio— recueillies par Quatrem^re da— Fldition de Raiid ai- 
din, p. 606. EUes se rapport—t 4 1 ’Asie c—trale. Les pi— anciennes sont 
celles de la soi-disant autobiographic de Timur (so— Fannie 757/1356) et 
du Afofls' af-aa'dam de 'Abd al~Raui^ SamarfrandL 
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moiti£ du xv* si&cle, une partie des Ozbeks forma le groups* 
inent politique special qui fut d&ignd par le nom Kazak. Tel 
est le point de vue 6tabli actuellement (1) , mais il est curieux 
(|ue sous 796/t 3 9 3 , 1 ’historien officiel de TfmurW fait mention 
d’une region des Cotur-kazak au Daftistan, cest-k-dire k proxi- 
initd de la Transcaucasie. Cotur veutdire en turk « ayant le nez 
petit ou larger, Radloff, III, aos 5 . Par consequent, le terme 
doit probablement avoir un caract&re ethnique et se rapporter 
i une peuplade non-caucasienne. 

Toujours est-il que nous ne disposons pas de donndes his- 
toriques precises rur la penetration en Transcaucasie des kazak, 
quelle que soit 1’acception de ce terme. R paralt plausible 
que les noms k base de kazak qu on trouve dans la toponymie 
locale M aient des origines multiples. Certains d’entre eux 
peuvent etre derives du nom personnel (jazagtf, d’autres de 
celui de la bourgade Kazah, sans quon oublie les mystdrieui 
<>otur-kazaks. Mais tant qu’on n*a pas une explication certaine 
de toute la sdrie de ces noms, on a le droit de tenter une expli¬ 
cation du nom Kazah en partant de donnees purement locales. 
Celle forme ne couvrirait-elle pas un nom plus ancient 

S 3 . [/affluent gauche de l’Araxe qui s’appelle actuellement 
Abaran, portait autrefois en armenien le nom de KasaJ. 
Uapr^s Moise de Khor&ne, III, chap, xvi, le roi Tigran (le 
Moyen) dtablit les captifs juifs k Armavir et dans la bourgade 
de Vardges «qui est sur la riviere Kasajn. Ensuite, ibid,. III, 
chap, lxv, le roi Valarsak entoura la bourgade de Vardges 

^ oir Baitwold , fa n\, dans VEne. dt VUltm. 

Au nord de U bourgade (ax^, dans la direction du Kour, il exist* 
deui Kaxa^-begii el un KaxagU; 4 11 rentes au nord-est de Ganja : Klrmlsl- 
far.^larel Kasa^lar-yagirfi; deux autres Kautyar se trouvent Tun prte de 
Xedabek (ane. arm. Getabakk) au sud de Ganja, et 1 ’autre au nord de 
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dun mur et lap pel a Vajarsapat. A ce propos Molse cite un 
fragment du chant 4 pique consacr^ & 1’ancien hlros: 

Le jeane Vsrdgis se sipara et alia 
Da canton dee Tuh [?] vers la riviere Kasai. 

II tint (et) s’ltablh sur la colline Srei, 

Pr& de la ville Artimed, prfca de la riviere Kasai 1 . 

D’apr&s la Geographic de Vardan aK'arsah (sic/) est I’eau 
de Karbia. Le site de Valarsapat, dont on voit les ruines aux 
environs d’Ecmiadzin, sur la rive gauche d’Abaran (5) , ne laisse 
pas de doute stir I’identitA de K'asal =» Abaran (s) . II est cedes 
impossible de rapprocber ce K'asal armdnien du Kasai arabe (1) . 
Toutelois, les sources d’Abaran qui coule vers le Sud touchent 
de trbs prfes (5) aux sources de la rivi&re Akslafa qui se dirige 
vers le Nord et passe devant Kazah. 

11 serait tout A fait facile de s*imaginer que du bassin meri¬ 
dional le nom eilt pdndtre dans le bassin septentrional, d’au- 
tant plus que ce ph^nom&ne est en accord avec la tendance 
gdndrale des noms caucasiens b remonter du Sud au Nord. Le 
mouvement de toponymie doit refleter les mouvements etb- 
niques. Or, une des nombreuses vagues d’invasion deferlant 
de la vallle de f Araxe sur la Transcaucasie a facilement pu 
charriervers 1 ’emplacement de Kazah un groupe d'anciens rive- 
ains de K*asal (0) . 

(■) Je suis U traduction rusae de N. Emine, Moscou, 1893, p. 69, 11 a. 
Cf. la traduction deL.IL Gray dans Let mitret patent de I’Armenie, Rev . dee 
El etrm., Vl/a, 1916, p. 161, i 63 . 

(*) N. G. Aborts, LMrmAut A Fepoqne de Jutttmen (en russe). Saint* 
Pitersbourg, 1908, p. 3 o 3 . 

(*) Abaran se jette dans 1 'Araxe en amont de Hrazdan Zengi (riviere 
d’hivan). 

W IgU^ri, p. 193, lbn Hau^al, p. s 5 s, et Mu^addasi, p. 38 1, dienvent 
one route directe de Barja'a k Dvin (8a fartakhs), mais ce ditour, mime 
parti ell ement, ne pouvait desservir les communications directes entre Barda • 
et TiBis, voir plus baut les distances de Baladuri. 

(*) Seule la montagne Hal^al lea sipare sur une distance de 8 verstes. 

« CL 1 ’itude dijk citiede N. Y. Mi as, he. Ahtd. Nmk., 1916, p. 1379- 
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Les communications entre la valiee d’Araxe et celle du Kour 
se faisaient pr&isdment par la valine d’Akstafa. Dans son ingd* 
nieuse interpretation de 1 ’itin^raire romain partant d’Artaxata 
( \rtasat) Marquart {,) a trace cette route le long des yaliees de 
Znngi et d’Akstafa. Halid b. Yazid qui (voir plus haut) arriva 
a Kasai de Nahcevan a dfl la suivre egalement. Eviiya Celebi, 
II, 986 , paratt avoir choisi la m6me route au xvii* sifecle. Jus- 
qu’k la construction (vers 1900 ) du chemin de fer Tiflis-Erivan 
qui emprunte la valiee plus occidentale de Debeda (Boreala), 
tout le trafic partait egalement d’Akstafa pour deboucher sur 
Erivan. Or, la valiee d’Abaran (Kasai) est voisine et parallMe 
a celle de Zangl, et les mouvements se produisant dans cette 
dernifcre pouvaient facilement se rdpercuter sur la population 
de t’ancien K'asal. 

Le deplacement du nom doit etre assez ancien pour que la 
finale de K'asa) (At entendue par les Arabes comme l. Du reste, 
JL^ correspond rigoureusement h Kasa). Non loin de Kazab, 
de nos jours, on trouve deux points babites, nommes sur la 
carte russe Keisala et KesafaCes deux villages peuvent 6tre 
de petites colonies detacbees de lancien Kasai. C’est un fait 
frequent en Transcaucasie que de trouver autour de l’emplace» 
ment d’un centre disparu un faisceau de noms similaires con¬ 
serves par les debris de l’agglomeration ancienne^. 


1 '100. On pourrait dter le nom de Gardman (ancien chlteau fort au and du 
kour) que porte maintenant la riviere coulant A 1 'oueat de §ami^i (au nord 
du kour). La mAme observation s'applique au nom Hal^al. 

1 ‘) Skizztn z. kistor. Topogrmpkit von Trtmtlcmmkm*un, H«tuU$ Amtorym, 
1 17, n’ 11, p. 8»b-866. En tout cas la route romaine passait tout prAs du 
bassin d’Abaran. 

Keisala, A 19 verstes au nord de Kata^; Kesala, A 18 verstes au sud- 
est de sur la riviAre Ta’us (arm. TauA). Kesala a dejA AtA turquiaA 

en Kull-bulak. 

Cf. les traces de I'andenne ville de Hal^al (sur le Diegam) : une sArie 
dVtablissements Heili^ana autour de la ville disparue, un Hil^ina au nord- 
wt de Ganja, un autre Hil^ina au nord de |lu^. 
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SiI’identitddesnoms Kasai «t Kasai,ainsi que la survivanee 
de celte derniere forme dans Keisala et Kasala, sont trfcs pro¬ 
bables, que repr&ente le nom Kazah? Est-ce un fait nouveau 
provenant de {’invasion turke, est-ce une deformation ult£- 
rieure de lancien Kasai? Selon Hubschmann, revolution 
l > & (> b devant sourdes et k la fin des mots) est asses 
ancienne (1) . Elle est en tous cas postdneure aux premiers 
sikcles de I'lslam car les auteurs arabes rendent Karin-k'ajak' 
par Kali-kali W, Albak par Albak (^yi), Baladuri, p. aia, 
Tabari, III, p. 1 4 i 4 ; Sajamas par Salamas > Salmas, Istahri, 
p. 18a; et CapaJ-jur par Jabal-jur J**)* Ibn al-Alir, X, 
370, etc. Ces exemples sont surtout convaincants com me 
emprunts directs d’armdnien en arabe^. Toutefois, si on suit 
I’hypoth&se ingenieuse de Marquart, Streifzuge, p. 175, 186, 
qui restitue Jfiloll de Mas udi en *manbagt et rattache cette 
forme annenienne au g^orgien mampali «roi», il faut en con- 
clure que le passage de 1 a g s’etait accompli avant 9/13. 

Dans la Giograpjue de Vardan (xiii*-xiv* si&cles) la riviere 
Kasai figure sous le nom mutil^ K'arsah, oil h provient de 
I’assourdissement de g < 1. Une autre forme vulgaire K'atsah 
* dont Saint-Martin, 11, U a 3 , ne donne pas la source, 
est surtout proche de la forme musulmane Kazah. 

En effet il est k supposer que, si les noms de K'asal ct de 
Kasai sont de lam£me origine, leur Evolution, dans un milieu 


1 


* * ^ OrUnamn, p. 3 g 3 : imIii armenische duokle l schon reeht 

fruh su 7, Tor Tenues * geworden ist». 

W BsUtfun, 196; I bo Hurda^bih, its; Yi^Ot, IV. 19. 

<») On trouve Jahal JQr encore dsns U P* du Hwtrumtok Jalil ad-din de 
Nasawl (xiu* sikle), fcL Houdes. p. * 4 o-s 4 i. msis YButotrt des KwnUt, de 
Sard 1 al-dln (terminde en 1616), dd. Vdliaminov-Zernov, I. p . , 56 -s 5 o, 
Cxnploie la Yorme vulgaire Cabakjflr< Cabagjflr. 

W Par contra nous laissons de cdli Jet formes transmises par Balidurf s 
Taryillt, Kala^It, ear lenr ddsinenee montra que i’emprunt a dtd fait an 
gdonien (pluriel en -eTi) et non aux formes anndniennes Trtlk* et Klank*. 
CL Juvaml. || f p. t 7 o. lire finite CWi, ales on Lues* 
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armdnien, devait ktre parallMe et on sail que, mime aprks tant 
d’invasions, la population du bassin d’Akstafa garde son carac- 
l&re mkld armdno-turk. 

I! faudrait done croire que Keisala el kesala refluent Tan* 
cienne forme Kasai (K'asa|) tandis que Kazah, — et probable 
ment ses ddrivds les villages Kazahbegli et Kazahll [ce dernier 
peut-ktre cGazagli, voir plus haut], situds immddiatement k 
son nord, — doivent leurs noms k la forme tardive *K ( atsa(i. 

Cette coexistence a la fois de la forme ancienne et de la 
forme rdeente n’a rien danormal et peut s’expliquer par le 
milieu allogkne dans lequel pouvait survivre la vieille forme. 
C’esl ainsi qu’k cAtd d'Akstafa (avec cf. arm. Alistev, 

gdorg. Agstevi) (I) existe le village Kulp (avec l) qui est situd 
dans le bassin de la rivikre voisine Inja et correspond au can¬ 
ton kojbop'or de la gdograpbie armdnienne. 

$ !i. La question K'asal/Kazah est toutefois compliqude par 
un detail dont la discussion a dA itre rdservde jusqu'ici. Nous 
ignorons encore si le nom de la rivikre K'asaJ est d*origine 
ethnique, mais k proximity de Kazah il existait autrefois un 
element ethnique ou politique, dont le nom est transmis dans 
la chronique gdorgienne comme f^asgian, etc. 

En 116 b, le roi Giorgi 111 passa k 1’oflensive sur toufts ses 
frontikres. Des forces importantes furent lanedes sur Ganja : 

«le gdndrabsisme et les Anndniens ® durent a Her au delk de 
Mtkuar [Kour] jusqok Gandxa; le roi lui-mdme se porter k 
Hasgian; ceux du Libt-Imier et les k'artls sur les deux rives de 
re fleuve, dans la direction de Gandsa jusqu’k jjolti, et ceux 
du Heret* et du Ka^et' depuis fembouebure de FAlaxan jus- 

u forme Afcffett • use aaeonatte f—iffifre peer dm emit* tarke 
nmsulmane : cf* mk tbiuct et le noon Moffett! 

" II .’igit id pnfoUenwat Acs Spajiflifiw, bthtali do I* (voflm 
Summed* (Amdue) atofa tor 1’aflUeit drdt da lour Debedt et referent de 
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qu’au §irvan» (,; . La seule indication concernant I’itinlraire du 
roi est que, charge de riche butin, il repasse les monlagnes 
pour rentrer k Gegut\ Ce dernier endroit est en Im^rlthie 
(pr&s de la station de chemin de fer Hion). L’bypoth&e que 
I expedition de Giorgi III aurait ete dingle vers le sud de 
Gegut* sf heurterait au fait Strange que justeroent les troupes 
de la Georgie occidental (Liht-Imier) eussent ete envoyees vers 
1 ’est contre Ganja. II faut done comprendre «les monlagnes » 
dans lesens babituelen g^orgien, cest-a-dire comme lachaine 
de Lih qui s^pare la G^orgie occidentale (bassin du Rion) do 
la G^orgie orientale (bassin du Kour). Dans ce cas-lfc le roi 
operait conjointement avec le gros de son armle. Comme la 
valine du Kour etait occup^e par les autres colonnes ^nuratf- 
r^es, la seule direction independante pouvait 6tre celle du sud- 
est, c*est-&-dire du pays montagneux d’ou sortent les affluents 
droits du Kour. On verra plus loin le but dune telle diversion. 

La m&me Chrontqut sous le r^gne de Tamar (i 186-1219?) 
contient un r^cit tres curieux sur la mort de I'atabeL de 1 ’Arran 
Amir Miran A ce propos le mari de la reine Tamar « parta- 
geait les regrets des seigneurs hcuogian et des sujets de ce 
prince » (3) . Cette fois-ci les ^nements se passent d&nd&nent 

Bm***t, op. laud., l/i, p. 366 . Cf. I bo al-Atir, XJ, 91 3 , sous lannee 

56 1 . f 

*** sources musulmanes incites corroborant le passage de la Ckromqu» 
jusqu ici obecur. Amir Miran Omar etait le quatriAme fils de Pablawin, ni de 
I'a ren lure use Inanj-fcatun, Apouse en seconder noces de Klril- Arslan, frere de 
Pablawin, et en troiaiemes noces du Sultan Tugril II; cf. Hoots**, Some 
remark* on the history 0/ the Saljuki, Acta Onentalia, III, p. »& 3 . 

w Brosset, I/i, p. A67, note, ne fait que returner en (quelques lignes le 
passage inlercalA dans un seul manusmt ou il occnpe quatre pages. Ce pas¬ 
sage conciut Phistoire des luttes entre I'atibek de l Aiarbaijan Abu-bakr b. 
Pablavan b. lldegis (Eldigus) et son frirt cadet Amir Miran (Amir Mirman). 
Ce dernier griee au seeours de la reine Tamar, avait reoccupe Ganja (?) et 
§ankor (arabe Sarokur) mais Abu-bakr lui aurait fait donner le poison. Amir 
Miran, encore vivant, se rAfugia sur la montagne Kpi(T), pres de Ganja. 
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dans la region montagneuse au sud du Kour, mais il est abso- 
lument impossible de rattacher ce nouveau terme ni a Hazik 
d Asojik, ni a Kazah. 

En georgieu le mot apparalt la premiere fois comme hasgian 
aver les variantes haragtan et hasican. Les variantes ne r£- 
pondent&rien de connu mais d’aprfcs haragian on peut restituer 
haxgtan en kasagian, conforme k la forme mentionnk sous le 
r&gne de Tamar. Ce mot, comme l’avait d^ja soupconn^ Bros- 
set, correspond exactement & 1’arabo-persan haxagi avec la ter- 
minaison persane de pluriel -an • Ce terme qui d 4 si- 

gnait les courtisans intimes (« particulars??) d’un prince est 
bien attest^ h l^poque dont il s’agit (,) . 

La configuration du pays au sud du Kour 4 tait propice h la 
formation de petits fiefs. La montagne y est couple par de nom- 
breuses valines ^troites arrosks par le systeme des affluents droitls 
du Kour (a) . Cette partie de i’ancienne Albanie (Arran) relevait 
aux iv* et v* sikles de l’H4gire de la dynastie kurde saddadide dont 
le si&ge ^tait a Ganja Le se ljukide Malik-Sah ( 465 -^i 85 /1 o7*»- 
to9Q)mit fin a cette dynastie (3) . Sous les Seljuks, les Ata- 
beks, tantdt seuls, tan tot comme vassaux des princes selju- 
kides, gouvernaient ce pays. Depuis le r&gne d’Arslan b. 
TugHI( 566 - 5 7 3 /i 161-1177)1 es puissants atabeks ildigizides, 
maitresde 1’Azerbaijan, s^tablirenta Ganja. Le dernier dentre 

Abu-bakr reprit Ganja et savanna juaqu'a Sankor. Le manuscrit glisae aur la 
suite de* <*£neinents defavorablee aui Georgiens. C’est id qu’intervient le 
passage aur le deuil cause par la mort d'Amir Miran. 4 v<*nements durent 
avoir lieu vers 689/1 193. 

(0 Rabat al-sudbr (termine en 901/1*06)* p. 36 1- 366 , qui se rapportent 
au r^pne de Tugril II (1 177 ’ 1 * 9 ^ )• 

(?) lnja, Aknbara, AVstafa, Hasan-au, Ta’ua*cai (uni a Humur-kut et 
Ahanja), Asrak-cai, Dxegam, Jagir-Jai, Samhor. Kacfcara, Ganja-cai, Kuriik- 
t'ai, Goran-cai, Inja-cai, Tertcr, etc. 

(» Fadlun, le Saddadide deposs&le, aprd» de nombreuaes aventurea, finit 
ses jours a Bagdad en 686 . Voir DaraiMiar, Le regne da Barittarok, Journ. At., 
1 853 , II, p. * 65 . 
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eux Ozbek fut d^logd de Ganja par le hwarizmsah Jalal ai-dln 
en 6 aa/taa 5 , mais, dix ans apr&s, toute la Transcaucasia 
rentra dans la sphere des conqu£tes mongoles^). Telle dtait la 
succession des mattres de Ganja qui certainement r^partis- 
saientle pays avoisinant en petits fiefs (iWdf)selon le syst&me 
en vigueur. Sous la denomination de haaegi contre lesquels 
guerroya Giorgi II ii faut justement comprendre les seigneurs 
des pelites valines, les bommes-liges des mattres de Ganja. 
Le roi Giorgi en attaquant les hasagidn voulait certaine¬ 
ment paralyser leur secours k Ganja contre laquelle marchait 
le gros de larm£e. De m£me les «seigneurs hasagian » qui 
regrettaient la mort d Amir Miran etaient ses intimes qui iui 
devaient leur nomination. 

Toute connexion de kdtagi avec Kazah doit 4tre 4 cart&?. 
M 4 me phon&iquement une telle Evolution du terme bien 
connu aux musulmans et assez bien transmis par les G^orgiens 
est totalement improbable. 

85 . Pour r&umer : Tindication glographique precise de 
Baladuri a permis de localiser Kasai dans la region de Kazah. 
Les donn^es historiques ont montrd le caractke illusoire de 
1 explication elbnique de Saint-Martin : Kazai^c turk Kazak. 
Par contre Phypothfese qui eiplique ce nom par I’arm^nien 
K‘asa| est k la fois sulfisante au point de vue des conditions 
locales et permet de nkablir Tidentit^ de Kasai el de Kazah a 
la lumi^re des lois phontHiques arm&iiennes. Les series Ilazik 

( # ^azir) et Ijasagi n’ont aucun rapport k la questionjK‘asa|/ 
Kasal/Kazah. 


“> Cf. I'Bnc. d* n.L, 
D. Rots). 


Arran. Ganja (Barthold), Shaddididea 


(Sir 
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IV. LA FORTERESSE ALINJAK 
ET LA VALLtfE DE * H AMSA 

KJ 


S i. Les campagnes de Tlmflr en Gdorgie. 

S o. La forterease Alinjak. 

$ 3 . Son si&ge par TlroQr et son ddbloquement par lea Gdorgiens. 

$ 6. Retour de Tlmflr et l'expddition contre (famta. 

S 5 . Details de l’expddition contre HarnSa. 

S 6. Hamfti = Eliseni, Ham&a/Him&ia? 

S i. Les nombreuses campagnee de Timur en Gdorgie radri- 
teraient une dtude spdciale. Leur source principale est le Zafar- 
nama de §araf ad-Dln *Ali Yazdi, dont la Ckronique gdorgterme 
<>lle-mdme depend directement dans Texposd de Fdpoque timu- 
ride. Ddja Brosset l’a bien vu : «Si Ion compare le texte de 
Chdref-ed-Din avec celui de Tauteur gdorgien, on voit que 
celui-ci suit Fautre pied b pied, et dans 1’ordre des fails, et 
dans la mani&re de les exposer » (,) . 

Lea details suivants peuvent aervir d’appui k cette thdee et donner une 
idee dea malentendus resultant de la mdthode trap servile du compilateur 
de cette partie de la Ckronique. 

a. La Ckronique transforme le nom en Manglia sans se aouder 
du cootreaena (voir plot baa : Min-gol). 

b. La Ckronique, Brosset, I/a, p. 666, reproduit le recit da Zqfitr- 
ndma, II, aAs, aur I’expddilion contre jinl-beg, qu’elle se borne A 
uppeler vaguement «un m(avar de Irtshaut rang*. Plus tard seolement 
Vabuit a tentd de rapprocher ce nom de jandieri. 

c. La Ckronique, 1 /a, p. 670, donne la liste complete dea gdndraux 
que Tlmttr avail envoyds contre Alinjak, d’aprds le Zefar-nima, II, 
354 . 


t 1 ' Hutotn de In Geergie, I/i, p. Sg 3 , n. 7. 
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i. La Ckrmmq m, I/t, p. 673, copie avec tout let details le ricit da 
Zafar-nama , II, 5a4-53a, tar le siAge de la forteresse (Kflrtln, Gar- 
ten?), laqaelle dapris Saraf ad-Dln *e trouvait «aa milieu da pays* 
^). La Ckronique substitue k ce nom celui de la fortereme 
connne de BiriVit (1) mais laisse tel quel le nom du commandant Nasal <*>. 
Au grimpeur habile Begtjan, qui pdndtra le premier dant la forteresae, 
la Ckronique attnbue une origine <%yptienne, par nne Grange confusion 
de *Merkn* qui te trouve dans le teste <*> avec *Mi$rI» plus 
familier I En caract&res arabes ce qui-pro-quo est exclu. II faudrait plu- 
tdt suppoaer que le compUateur opdrait sur nne traducUon gAorgienne 

faite par quelqu’un d autre, on que le teste perean Ini Atait internrAtA 
oralement. ' 


Pour illustrer la traduction de la Chronique Brosset a rAsumA 
dans ses Additions (I/a , p. 386-397) k* passages de Saraf atl- 
Dln. Malheureusement le grand gAorgisant^ne disposal! que de 
la vieilte traduction de PAtis de la Croix enti&rement pAri- 
ra^e en tant qu il s’agit des regions AloignAes et peu eiplorAes 
k l’Apoque oik vivait le traducteur. Delb des malentendus inevi¬ 
tables dans les Aclaircissements de Brosset. 


> Sur U nviAre Alget\ en aval de M.ngiis, voir la Gtogmpki, de Vabuit, 
trad. Brosset, p. a 7 5; trad. Janasvili, p. 4 9 : ,L. dtadelle de Birthwis, 
Mbe sur le roc, emnronnAe de rochers A un Oj [-«n parasangel et demi de 
distance et inaccessible., Brosset, I/,, p. J 97 , |«i«e Identification Kurtin 
— Birt nm siir U responsabdlK de 1’auteur. A PApoque safavide on trouve dans 
1 bistoire de Sab Abbis Alamort, TAbAran, ,3,4. p. 64, le nom (Tune for- 

ITT “ Birt vi * T Au nom correspond dans Ibn Arab- 

, C C8t ^ d,re en turk I* 1 ’ «*• P 1 ’ interpiAtA en arabe 

7^1 *viens, regarde, va-t-enn. U est done posaible que ^,*5 

doive Atre lu La forteresae de $akki porUit un nom pared man die 

n est pat sau milieu du pays*. Elle a pu recevoir re nom en Thonneur de la 

TVTT anae “n« dont parient les bistoriens de Timur. Voir mon article 
SMtt dans l £nc. <U fUUm. 

1! f D fT* V *. r * .*^7* • So^it-ce • natural a, nom de dignitA gAorgien ? 
, Merkit wait A Pert de Baikal, voir Raiid al-din, Ad. BArAzine, 

, “!? Trmi, Ko*l. Old.V, 7 o, ,tVII, LTubildd d« M.rliti 
w nsclMOT est plusieurs fow mentionnee dans le Zaf*r+dmo, I, 33g, ...LjX, 
e * I, 766, «vec une erreur, os ' ' 

(4) ds Timnr-btc it CMriJ-td-dm (asc), Paris, lysa. 
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Cependant Toriginal mdme de Saraf ad-Din eontient des 
points obscure. Tel par eiemple 1 episode de lexpddition 
contre la valine de ^emsa (? Zafitr-ndma, 11, 9 SI- 999 , 
dont par quelque accident la Chronique ne fait aueune men¬ 
tion. Cette operation est dtroitement tide aux dvdnements qui 
avaient eu lieu sous les mure d’Alinjak. 

$ s. Le nom ancien armdnien de cette citadelle est Ernjak ^ 
que Alinjak rthd exactemcnt. Plus usuelle toutefois est la 
forme postdrieure Alinja qu’emploient.ddjk Ibn *Arab-sab ® et 
Clavijo^ 5 '. La rivikre Alinja-cai se jette dans PAraxe k Test de 
Nahicevan. Prds de son embouchure dtaitsitude l’ancienne ville 
julfa (4) . La forte res se Alinja s’dlevait sur la haoteur inacces¬ 
sible de sa rive droite prks du village actuel jjan-aja (aUUlk. 

« couvent» ?) 

Les gdographes arabes, y compris Yakut, ignorent Alinjak, 
mais Hamdullah Mustaufi le mentionne parmi les ddpendances 
de Nahicevan 

V 

Dans Hiistoire locale la forteresse a joud on rdle considdrable. Eo 
91 5 le Sajide Y usuf b. Devdftd *dtait alld attaquer la place forte d’Ero- 
jak, ou les femmes des nobles [armdniens] avaient cherchd un refuge 
avee leurs trdsors; il la prit et rentrak Dvin'» (T) . 

0 ) HDuchui, Dm alter. OrUnmmm , p. 367, a» 6 . 

(*) |^j| Ini foarnit un jeti de graphics avee ai-n*j& «la fuitea. 

<*) Ed. Sresnevsky, p. 16s : Alinga (lire : Alinia). 

O) Ann. J*U> Jttgm; Zmfmr+tm*, 1 , 399,*^, JOliha. 

i‘) Sur la earte rusae la montagne de la forteresse eat marqtode 4 nngt-aix 
veralea en a moot de I’embouehure d'Alinja-^ai. 1 . Caorta , Ittor . poMMhiilr 
armtea. obUuti, SaintPdtersbourg, i 85 *, p. 3 a 4 , dit que dans lWeinle de 
lr forteresse on voit le eouvent de Saint-Grdgoire, lequel, d’aprda Aulu, 
Suakm, Teniae, 1893, p. 348 - 35 i, aervit de si4ge dpiseopal depda le 
x* circle. (Le paaaage m’a dtd aimaklement interprdld par M. Kdvorkxan.) 

(•) Nuzkmt dd. Le Strange, p. 79 et 89. L'auteur nomme un 

autre prda de Tabris. 

W Asolik, trad. Bfader, p. 18-19. 
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Lorequ’eh 1177 les survivants de la famille Orbelian durent w sau- 
ver d« Georgia, un d’eux (Elikum) ae rifugia auprfc de i’atibek ilde- 
gmde d Aaarbaijio (Pahlavan) etceiuwi lui donna un fiefdont Ernjak 
fawait parbe ( >. A 1’approche du fyvarum-fth jalil ad-din, ialSbek 
Uibek se rtfugia k Alinja et y moornt de chagrin en 649/1995 <*> 

^r«aTr.s i r * l '^° e *• ^ oyuo,n (v ° ir 

Aucuoe dm innombrables places fortes auxquelle* Timur 
s’attaqua, ne lui rAsista aussi opiniAtrement qu’Alinlak : i 
quelques interruptions prAs elle tint quatorse ans durant. 

La forteresse relerait de I’ennemi acharnA de Timur Sultan 
Abmad Jalayir, dont le fils Tahir resta longtemps assiAgA dans 
la citadelle. n mt possible qu’il y eilt pAnAlrA dans un moment 
d accalmie car d’apris Ibn ‘Arab-sah la rentable Arne de la rA- 
sistance Atait un certain Altun«>. Lui mAme originaire de cm 
parages, .1 connaissait bien la localitA et ayant A sa dispmiUon 
une garnison de trois cents hommm courageui barassait I’en¬ 
nemi par sm sorties. Pendant une de sm absences, Tahir eon- 
vainqml sa mire de commerce illicite avec le frire d’Altun, 
et Im mit A mort tons Im deui. Ensuite, craignant la ren- 
geance d’Allun, il ne le laissa pas rentrer dans la forteresse. 
De dAsespoir Altun se rendit A Marand oil le gourerneur local 
lui fit couper la tAte qu’il envoys A son souverain. Mais Timur 

ful mAcontenl de cette trabison et fit eiAcuter le gouverneur A 
son tour. 


S 3. Selon le Za/ar-mima la marche des tenements fut la 
suivante: 

La premiAre attaque dirigAe par Timur contre Alinjak 
occupA par aim hommm de Sultan Abmad. eut lieu en 789/ 

!!! i*™** 8 *’ V*» P- 3 i 8-3 iq, cTapr& titienne Orb elian. 

", jr “*• "*• n, .5,; N«.I, «L Hoodaa, p. 

Ed. Manger, Leorardiae, 1767, I, * 7 Woi. Cf. A. K. Minor, EmhUeg 
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1387. Les fortifications infdrieures ( { ji& furent prises 

mais les ddfenseurs s’enfermkrent dans la citadelle (juJj ^b). 
Le manque d*eau allait les contraindre iila reddition lorsqu’unc 
averse vint remplir les citernes. Timur ordonna 'k Muhammad 
Miraka de commencer les travaux d’investissement (I; a*Vi 
jsAd jUk), mais k la suite de Inoffensive de Kara Muhammad 
le Kara-Koyunlu, Miraka fut rappels dans le camp de Timur, 
op. laud., I, 416-617. Le sikge fut repris en 796/1396, 
lorsque, de Mus, Timur expddia dans cette intrntionJUuh&m- 
mad Darvis et le fit suivre de renforts, ibid., I, 687, 691 (1) . 
Vers la fin de 796 le prince Mlran-Sah arrive dans le camp dc 
Timur venantdes environs d’Alinjak ysUb^l). En 797 
une nouvelle offensive de Kara-Yusuf le Kara-Koyunlu, mende 
du cktd d*Ala-Tag l,) entralna la concentration k Tabriz de toutes 
les troupes de la region, ibid., 757, et il est possible qu*k ce 
moment le sikge fut relkchk, sinon levd. En 798/1896 Miran 
sab nommk en Azarbaijan, regut Tordre d’asaikger Alinjak, 
ibid., 786. Sous Fannie 799/1399, notre source mentionne 
la presence de Tahir dans la forteresse inveslie udepuis long- 
temps*. Les assilgeants avaient dljk Irigl autour de la forte¬ 
resse un mur qui mit fin aux communications des assilgla avec 
le monde extlrieur, mais k ce moment-lk le blocus fut ford 
par les G4orgiens (voir plus bas), et la place de T*bir dans 

la forteresse fut prise par Sidi Abmad Ogulsai (JLAti ou 
jUAAl) en compagnie de trois azndurt («nobles g^orgiens*). 

La forteresse continuait k resistor mime aprks la devastation 
de la G4orgie en 8oq/i 600. Encore quittant Mardin k la fin 

Jalmr. mora l , Saint-PAterebourg, 1897. p. unit, qui utilise^ les histoires 
roannserites de al-'Aini (mort en i 45 *) et de al-janihi (met en 1890). 

<» Ibn 'Arab-Uh, p. >8e, mentionne (aprAs 795) 1 ’envoi centra Aiinjafc 
d un Kutlug TimQr, accotnpagnA de trois antras gAnAranx et de quarante mille 
homines. Alton faiilit tomber entra lours mains mais Achappa grSce A son 
courage et mAme tua Kutlug TimOr et nn de see oompegnons. 

m Campements d’AtA an nord-est du lac de Tan. 
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de 8 o 3 /i 4 o i Timur enroya trois princes royat^i et trois g6n&- 
raux de haul rang avec Pordre de mettre fin a la resistance 
d’Alinjak, arant de continuer !a marche sur la G^orgie. Mais 
6 ce moment la forteresse «assi^g£e depuis dix ana» f1 ^ et 
r&luite 4 toute extn£mit£ avait dejii capitule et son comman¬ 
dant fut mis aux fers ) et envoys aupr&s de Timur, ibid., 
U, 356 - 355 . La m£me annle, Timur rentrant de Bagdad 
visita en detail la place forte, aconquise si rapidementn, selon 
1 ’expression epique de Saraf al-Din, ibid., II, 377. 

Parmi les nombreuses peripeties du si&ge, le dlldoqiiement 
dAlinjak par les Georgiens vers 799/1397 nous interesse spd- 
cialement Sa dale ne peut etre fix<$e qu’approximativemenl. 
En automne de 798/1366 le fils de Timur Miran*sah, mattre 
du vaste nfiefde Hulagu?, qui s’&endait de Derbend et du 
Gilan jusqui 1 Asie Mineure, eut un accident de cbeval qui le 
laissa fou (5) . En ete (de 1397?) il partit soudain contre Sultan 
Abmad Jalayir, mais, ayant sejourne deux jours sous les murs 
de Bagdad, revint sur ses pas en apprenont le m£conten* 
tement qui regnait parmi la population de Tabriz (4 >. Par des 
mesures s 4 v£res il reprima 1’opposilion et en automne (1397), 
sans aucune enqudte prealable, envoya des troupes contre le 
maitre de Sakki Sidl Ali Arlat, dont les possessions furent 
mises h sac, ibid ., II, aoa (5) 

(,) On a vn que la premiere tentative d’investissement date de 789/1387. 

^ () Ibn Arab-oih n en sail rien. La fin de sa narration est trfea confute* 
D apr^s lui, 1 his to ire d’Altun avait eompromU ia situation de Tahir. Ses 
homines roramencArent a ddserter et iui-m«me dut Be retirer de la dtadelle, 
dont Timur sempara sans peine Pour des raisons de tvoisi- 

nages, il la confia k son partisan fidAle &aik Ibrahim de Sirvan. L'auteur ajonle 
quo la forteresse avait r 4 sist 4 pendant douse ans. A le croire, Alinjak aurait 
eapitulA en 795, op. Uud., p. 098! 

Du mo ins momentandment. 

* * D sprit Janabi, voir Markov, p. xxxii, Miran fut battu k plate couture et 
se sauva avec trois cents cavaliers. 

(,) k Pouest du Sirvan, voir mon article Sk*kici dans Encyclopedia dt 
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A Tiflis on devait attentivement suivre ia marche das fivdne* 
ments. 9 ’aprks une cfaroniqae syrienne, T^bir, easing* 4 
Alinjak, dlait uni aux Georgians par des liens matrimoniaux (1) . 
Du reste le dlsir de s’em parer des trdsors jalayirides (,) , ddpa* 
ses dans la eitadelie, devait aussijouer un rAle. Le roi Giorgi VH 
(Gurgin), escomptant fabsence de Timur qui guerroyait dans 
ITode et le mlcontentement que suscitait Mirao-sah, attira k 
son cAtdSidi 'All et(probablement dans Thiverde 1897-1398) 
envoya des troupes pour libdrer Tihir. Non seulement cette 
Uc’ue fut accomplie avec succks, mais, lorsque sur son chemin 
de retour Texpddition rencontra les renforts envoyds par Miran- 
sab , elle leur infligea une ddfaite, bien que Sidi'Ali fdt tombd 
dans la bataille, ibid., II, 9o3-9o5. Tahir libdrd s’dtail rdlugid 
a Tiflis, et plus tard le refus de Giorgi VII de le livrer a Timur 
servit de prdtexte k la terrible devastation de la G&urgie dans 
lete de 8oa/tkoo, ibid., II, 935 - 94 1. 

S 4 . La victoire gdorgienne sous Alinjak mit k son comble le 
desarroi dans les domaines de Miran-sah W. A peine rentre de 
Unde au commencement de 809 (automne 1399), Timur 
partit vers Touest. II envoya des enquktenrs k Tabriz et lui-m6me 
par Sul(aniya, Kara-dara, Ardabil et Mugiin gagna au ddbut de 
Thiver les campemenU de Kara-bag, ibid,, II, 999. 


rhldm. Mjt vert la fin de 796/1898-139ft, Sldl *AlI, ayant an pear <Tune 
expedition de Timtkr qui travenait set poneaaione, s'enfiut de SlUl, apcdf 
quoi m residence fut brdUe et ravagde, ibid,, 1, 731-731. 

(,) Bianca, Banmaaemta XV m M mapo tm m i a gaatanm, etc., i 838 , p. 6, 
wua lee Avdnementa de ^711 A. G. (■■ 1&00). 

w Ibn‘Arab-tth, r; a'8A :aJUtil*U 

(3) La femme de Mlrin-Uh Atait anaai airide A Samarkand ddnot^ant lea 
intentions de rtvolte- (wuUtis X a^ x M) de aon man, Zajamima, fl, ao6. 
Saraf a 4 -J)in,iWL, II, ai 3 , parle ouvertement dea « Crimea* de liiria-iih. 
Voir le tableau de la situation que trace Barthold dam U lmj id at aan laaqpa 
(ea ruaae), Zfiaki «aaa. M NmA, 1918, fob XIII, n* 5 , p.Boi 
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Ici Timur s'occupa de la liquidation finale de Episode 
d’Alinjak. 

Grice k l’intervention de Seih Ibrahim de Slrvan, Sidl 
Ahmad, fils de Sidl *Ali, trouva aupr&s de Timur un accueil 
bienveillant et obtint la confirmation de ses droits h 4 r 6 ditaires: 
les malheurs qui avaient frappl le Sakki ne laissant plus de 
place k la rancune. 

Mais ensuite i’ordre fut donnd de choisir sur cheque dizaine 
de soldats trois hommes et de les munir de provisions pour 
dii jours. Aprfes quoi, accompagnl de tons les princes royaux, 
ainsi que de Seih Ibrahim et de Sidi Ahmad, Timur marcha 
vers le nord. Un pont de bateaux fut construit sur le Kour et, 
apres le passage de ce fleuve, fexpedition se dirigea par Sakki 
vers la evallde de Hamsa» (1 >. 

✓ 

Cette locality dtait peuplle d’infidMes et couverte 

d’une for£t dpaisse ), k travers laquelle mdme le 

vent ne pouvait passer. Pendant dix jours 1 ’armde de Timur 
travailla avec des cogndes, des haches et des scies pour frayer 
un chemin qui permit k cinq ou six hommes d avancer de 
frontEn mdme temps la neige tombs sans interruption pen¬ 
dant vingt jours. Tous les infid&les qu’on avait rencontres 
furent passes par les armes. Leur chef yams&^ se sauva en 
abandonnant sa maison. L’arm^e de Timur le poursuivit 
jusqu ’4 la vallle de Ak-su (y —Jl »*)>) et s’empara d’une grande 
quaAtitd de bdtail et de biens. f jamsa, «tel un chacale, se 
cachadans la loiAt, tandis que les envahisseurs brfilaientles 
maisons et les villages. 

w lAr prat m lire Agalement Homii, Himii, etc. On trouve la mime 
forme do nom daaa le Hmbib mt-nymr. Adit, de Bombay, vol. Ill, partie 3 , 
p. 5 *. 

<4 Ibid., II, sit : Mon savant ami Mohammad khan Kas- 

vlnl a partagA mon opinion sur la nAeessitA de tradnire Ifohm par a ho m me, 
trrapier*. 

w Ibid., II, at & : ^ iy»3 j£>. 
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D'apr&s l’historien de Timur, les habitants de ces parages 
nsans vin lie voyaient pas d’agrdment dans la vie, voire, nVn- 
terraient mime pas leurs morts». Aussi, pour «leur occasion* 
ner des dommages et pour empoisonner leur existence?), leurs 
jardins et les vignes furent partagds entre les troupes qui, 
montant sur les coteaux, arrach&rent les ceps avec racines, 
coup&rent une partie des arbres et ddcortiqu&rent les autres. 
Les constructions, surtout les dglises, furent rashes. Pendant 
un mois les sabots des chevaux foul&rent le sol de ce pays. 
Une multitude d’azndurt et de bas peuple furent exterminds. 
Le gouverneur (^L.) Ijamsa errait on ne savait oh. Finale- 
inent le froid devint excessif et la neige obstrua les routes. Les 
soldals perdaient leurs forces et les chevaux, qui ne trouvaient 
a manger que 1’dcorce des arbres, pdrissaient. 

Timur fit battre en retraite et ayant retraversd le Kour ren- 
tra a son camp de Kara-bag. Ici la cour supreme 
^>) Cl) se rdunit sous la presidence du prince Sahroh pour 
examiner Taffaire des chefs qui avaient pris la fuite prds 
d’Alinjak. D’aprds sa decision, confirmee par Timur, Hijji 
Vbdullah * Abbas et Muhammad Kazgan re^urent la baston- 
nade par devant et par derri&re Ljy*. (* ifij 

et Yumn (?) Hamza Apardl, qui le premier avait quittd le 
• hamp de bataille, fut eondamud k mort (^LJj), roais sur 
1 ’intercession des princes sa peine fut assimilde k celle de see 
deux collhgues. Chacun des trois dot en outre oflrir trois cents 
chevaux. L*amende des autres gdndraux de Miran-Aah variait 
de cinquante a trois cents chevaux. Le troupeau ainsi fbrmd 
fut ensuite rd parti entre les fantassins. Mini AbuBakr, fils 
de Miran-sah, dont la fldche avait terrassd Sidl 'All, re$ut 
diverses distinctions. 

*' consbuit ea application dee Iots de (ingii-^in; voir Hiuounil, 

Lipuiri, XOl, oi 5 -o* 3 , war rwpi iw b w da Tmrfpt mm let ielljiridte. 
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$ 5 . Telle esf la relation de Saraf al-Din ( 11 , 999-029) 
dont on peut rdsumer ainai les points clairs : 

a. a {Jamsa» peut Otre compris seulement comme le nom 
personnel du chef local. «La valine du gdorgien Jani-bek», 
ibid., 11 , 9^9, peut servir de parallMe a la « valine de Hamsa*. 

11 eat done inutile de chercher IJaarsa sur la carte (,) . 

Or e'est justement la faute que commet Brosset, et qui est 
encore aggravde par les graphies fantaisistea de Pdtis de la 
Croix. Ce dernier rend par «Comcha», et cela sullit a 
Brosset, I/a, p. 390, pour chercher cette locality a nBoughaz 
Com» au Daghestan; cf. Zafar-nama, 1 , 772 : ^ Bogaz 

Kum. \ 

t \ 

De tels malentendus sont nombreux. Saraf al-Dln, 1 , 766 et 768, 
mentionne au nord-est du Caucase la forteresse de nKuMi et Ji’us-O 
mai s ensuite eiplique que ces deux noma dtaient ceux des deux com¬ 
mandants (juJU Brosset, 1 /a, p. 389, ecrit: «rCependant Gie- 

ref ad-I/ln dit dairement que Coulat ou Coula dtait du cdtd du Terek, 
non loin de Taous(?) le Thoueheth*. La locality W UU* ou Ui* au Da¬ 
gestan, Zafar-nama, 1 , 768, ne peut avoir aucun rapport avec Betaken 
(dans le canton Zakat-'Ali, au nord de l'Alazan), comme le sup¬ 
pose Brosset, I/a , p. 589, note. Dans le passage du Zafar-ndma, 1 , 77 3 ’ 
il ne s’agit pas des idles de la Georgie* (II) qui ont tellement embarrass^ 
Brosset, 1 /a, p. 3 qo, note, mais des iles ou sabritaient les pdeheurs 
(baldcci), c est-i-due, probaklement, des iles k 1 ’emboucbure du Terek, 
car, aprds les avoir prises, 1 'expddition partit contie Astrakhan. 

b. Le prince Hamsa, qui avait subi le premier choc de 
Dannie de Timur, devait certainement avoir un intdrdt direct 
au ddbloquementd’Alinjak, bien que Saraf ad-Din omette de 
le dire**). Comme la participation personnelle de Giorgi VII h 
cette incursion n’est nulle part mentionnde, il est possible que 

(>> Par consequent, toutes les autres objections a part, on ne saurait rsppra- 
cber (tjimU* de Haimi, village sur le lor. 

W II parle de l'exp&iition comme d'un simple gaza dict 4 par la religion. 
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HamsaeAt conduit 1’attaque, ou qu’il 1’eAt pr^par^e en assu- 
rant le concours de son voisin, le mnitre de Sakki. 

c. Ses possessions ^taient situees au nord de 1 ’Alazan, car 
apr&s que les troupes de Timur eurent traverse le Kour et la 
region de Sakki, on n’apprend rien sur leur passage d’une 
rimre aussi considerable que l’Alnzan (l) . 

d. L’abondance de neige pouvait 6tre un ph&iom&ne parti- 
culier a l’ann£e de Teip£dition de Timur. Plus importance est 
la mention de la richesse du pays en vignes et du r6le que le 
vin jouait dans la vie de la population chr&ienne. Ce detail 
ne permet pas de placer la valine de Hamsa au delk de la 
chalne du Caucase (2) . 

t. Assez embarassante a premiere vue est la perc^e d’une 
route «de dix jours*, car durant dix jours une arm£e, surtout 
a cheval 15 ), aurait facilement pu parcourir quatre h cinq cents 
kilometres et mOmejplus. Toutefois, le terme de dii jours, 
pour lequel les troupes s’etaient approvisionn^es, correspond 

0) On peut in rappeler les difliculUis qu’en 1678 eprouva i'armie de 
Mu-lafa Lila pa&i au passage de 1 'Alaun, Hannir, G.O.RS, II, 683 . Les 
Musulmans apellent lAlaiao Kanu^ ou Kani^. Ce nom se trouve dans la 
Ckroniqut Giorgisnnt , Brosset, I/i, p. 36 o et 36 A : Ganu^ (sous les ann^es 
11 s8 et 1 iso). Toutefois le village Kanu^, s’il est idenlique A relays, 
Tio&Byc des cartes rusaes, se trouve sur un aflluent droit de la rivier$ Agri- 
cai, laquelle, venant de Feat, se jette dans I'Aluan du c6U gauche. Les indi¬ 
cations d’Evliyl Celebi, 11 , 189, son! trei vagues. 

** Br o sa e t, I/s, p. 390, avoue les diflicult 6 s de son interpretation : «En 
tout cas Comcha [lire Uk^]n*est pas dans la G^orgie proprement dite, mais 
dans le Daghistan ... Sans le mot azmoour, qui est souvent employe par Ch 4 - 
rif-ed-Din, je ne poorrais eroire qne Timour eflt troove des GAorgiens dans 
les contrees si eloigner* do Karthli, ear toute histoire de la Georgie montrs 
que ces peoples n'ont jamais colonise ni fait d'etabtisaement solid* hors de 
Jeur territoires. 

n. (1> Saraf ad-Dln mentionne des fantassins qui re^urent des ehevaux »pri» 
4 retour de 1 ’expedition, mais, telon toute probahiliie, c’etait justement les 
cavaliers dent las men tores etaient mortes i cause du manque de fourrage. 
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exactement aux dix jours qu*il fallut pour ouvrir une route 
dans la for£t* Ainsi done, en comptant dix jours jusqu'A la 
valine de QamSa, on doit penser k la progression des bikhe- 
rons dans une for^t dense et non k la distance que peut franebir 
normalement une troupe en raarcbe. 

f. Le seul nom g^ograpbique precis quon trouve dans le 
r^cit de &araf ad-Dln est Ak-su « Eau Blanche 9, point jusqu’au- 
quel 0am& fut poursuivi. II est vrai que bien des rivi&res des¬ 
cendant de la chatne du Caucase s’appellent dans la termino- 
logie turco-musulmane « blanches v ou nnoiresn, mais k l'ouest 
de Sakki, le nom d*Ak-su appartient k une des sources les 
plus septentrionales de la riviere Kurmuh qui descend dans 
1 ’Alazan par la valine d’Eli-su (vieux georgien Eliseni). Cet 
Ak-su sort du coP 1 * de la chalne du Caucase qui le s^pare du 
hassin de la riviere Samur (dans le Dages&n meridional). 

Cette mise au point projette quelque lumi&re sur la situa¬ 
tion, mais le fait m^me que la Ckromquegforgienne, dans lex- 
pose de Tepoque de Timur, depend, directement du Zafar- 
nama, nous prive de Taide qu’on pourrqit attend re d’une source 
locale. 

S. 7 . ProvisWement on doit se borner a formuler deux 
series de considerations. 

a. La solution la plus simple serait d’identifier la vallee de 
fjamsa au canton Eliseni des sources / georgienn%s, situe 
immediatement au nord-ouest de Sakki, dans les limites de la 

S» source sort de U montagne , au 00rd de laquelle se 

trouve la vallAe de Kurdul, affluent droit dq SimOr. Ud pen en .aval, la 
riviire d'Eli-sa [*Eliseu] ■At-*u refoit du e&tA droit la rivi&re A^si (pr£* 
du Tillage du mfene nom). Ainsi done NpithAte «blanc» (aJf, aA) a’applique 
rntfasatiquement aux court d'eau de la valine d’Eli-au, et ce fait est encore 
cnleri par le coatraste avee lar ratine voisine vert l'ouest, e& coule un Kara-su 
(eEanNoiret). ' , . 
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region de Zakit-'Ali de nos joqjrt (1) . La centre de FEKieoi 
[forme turquisde Eli-sa] est formde par la ralUe de lirw^, 
sur le cours moyen duquel m tronve une bonrgade t n cte — e 
appelde en gdorgien Kaki (actuellement Ka^i). D’spris la tra¬ 
dition Kaki senrait autrefois de residence au gouterneur local 
et comptait environ mille maisons w . Dans son voisinage on 
trouve de nombreoses mines gdorgiennesM. 

Au ix*-xi* siide cette localitd faisait partie (Tone principauti k part, 
la Hirithie (t) , qui avait sea propres rois, Histoin de V*k*it, Bramt, 
Il/t, p. i ho. Au X* *iide la population locale qui appartenait au rite 
arminien fut eonvertie k I’orthodoxie giorgienne, tW., i 4 i. Au com¬ 
mencement da n* slide la Hirithie pordit son independence. Bnsuite le 
roi de Kafeitie (le koriltot) Kvirike Ill (1011-1019), ayant affirmd son 
independence, annexe la Hir&bie k la Ka^ethie, et y nomma qoatre 
eru-tao, dont deux avaient leur residence sur la rive gaOcbe (septen- 
trionale) de TAlaxan : Tun k &tor, et fautre k Mai’a (sur la riviire 
Mazim-6ai, k l*ouest de Bdakan). La juridiction de ce dernier s’&endait 
jusqu'i £akik (Sakki T), ibid., p. iU. A ftpoque de Timor toute la 
Ka^ithie faisait partie do royaume gdorgien uni. Settlement apria que 
la Kab&hie eut formi on royaume sipari (vers i 466 ?) son roiGiorgi, 
fils de David (1671-1491), rempUga les erie-tn d’au deli de TAlasan 
par trois gouverneurs de rang infirienr (mo’nnav) ayant pour residence 
Gliseni,Tsuketlet Ciauri, ibid., p. 1 48 . Dapris Va^uit, ibid p. 1S6, 
Sib 'Abbis en 1601 enleva Kaki au roi de Kak&hie Alexandre II et y 
eta Wit comme irsultin* « on certain Vakafeiftrili devena masulman en 
1587 <*>. II est toutefois possible que ce fflt on ipisode passager, car 
les * suiting* d'Rli-su faisaient remonter leur origine aux beks de Tsa- 


W En raise : ZeketeUm tbrug. 

l«l Voir les notes da Jraafcrili dsns sa traduction da la Gieg re / b* t da Ya> 
buit, p. 116. 

(»> On ne doit pas csufeodrt c* Kaki avae la fortavessa Gag, 7 <an}-« guadm 
edit, Gibb Mtmmrml, p. 671 : Jtf, qai 4 tsit stale dans la Son^ithia I raoast 
de U riviire Eklsts (Ti’Os-iai, AkitalaT); ef. la Cirsaapie girgieme, Broo- 
i6t v I/it p* 

W Herat*!, oi Vint on pluriel gioqpai, «Pajs das Hare. 

W « Captains*, dapris la taraunologia fsbvids, voir plus bant, p. 76. 

W Vafofti, Cl i ft s p ill, trad. Broasst, p. 307. 
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$or (,) . Ce «r«uHaiMt» ful aboli par les Russes en 18 44 lorsque le der¬ 
nier de cette dynastie Daniel-bek alia rejoindre Simil rdvoltd au Dages¬ 
tan W. 

Ainsi done h Tdpoque de Timur 1 ’Eliseni ^tait un canton 
g£orgien et chrdtien. La distance a parcourir de Sakki ® jus- 
qu’au centre de la vallle de Kurmuh ne devait pas ddpasser 
Uo kilometres. Toutefois la lenteur du mouvement de l*arm£e, 
k raison de k kilometres par jour, est facilement explicable si 
Ton se rappel le que l’Eliseni, jusqu’au cours inllrieur de ses 
rivieres, 4 tait recouvert d’une for£t fyaisse^, et que labatage 
des arbres dtait une operation compliqule et pdnible, surtout 
k 1’aide des instruments dont on disposait vers Tan i6oo. 
D’autre part la vallde de Kurmuh, longue de 65 a 5o kilo* 
metres, et ses ramifications &aient autrefois assez peuplles. 
De les ddvaster et de poursuivre Hamsa put bien occuper les 
troupes expdditionnaires pendant un mois. Finalement la fuite 
de {JamSa vers Ak-su est parfaitement comprehensible, car de 
Ik il pouvait sans difficult^ gagner le Tsahur(au nord du col), 
ou les sources des valines adjaceotes a f Eliseni vers I’ouest. 

Que Timur ait dkvaste prdcislment TEliseni, e’est ce qu’on 


(,) Le Tsafcur, situd tux sources du Siraur, et TEli-su, dtaient rdunis en 
une seule possession, mais le Tsajpur dtait plus ancien que l'Eli-eu. On con- 
nalt un finnin de §ah Tahmisp au com du bek de Tsa^ur Adl-Kurhul(T) 
datd de i 56 s. 

w Voir D. Bateaus, Notaa sur la rigum da Zak&t-'Ah (en ruae). Zap. 
Kook. Otd. Gtogr. ObU, XIV/i, 1890, p. *&8-s8i. 

(3) Le nem de chef-lieu actuel du &ikkl, apparalt seulement au 

inn* sidcle. L’aocien centre du Sakki etait probablement situd au sud-ouest 
de plus prds de PAlaxan, aux environs du village mind $ikili, voir 
Yaaovsti, Sur VAlbania andanna (en rusae), Zwrnal Mm. Narodn. Proav II, 
18&6, p. 17-186, i 6 i-sg 3 . 

^ Balaa m 1 op. laud., p. *78 : * lorsque Sarl-bai fut colonist, le cours 
infdrieur d’EK-w et de Kant-«u dtait convert de fordts dpaiases et n'avait pas 
de populations { tbid., p. 17s, sur les fordts qui couvrent la partie superieure 
de la vallde d'Eli-su. 
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pourrait trouver confirm^ par une tradition locale, selon la- 
quelle Sarl-bas, le premier etablissement des Leigi musulmans 
aux sources du Kurmulj, fut fonde vers la fin du xy* sikcle. 
La penetration' 1 ! des Lezgi au sud de la cbalne du Cauease 
aurait pu etre facilitee par le depeuplement de lTSliseni aprks 
les evenements de 1899-1/100. 

Par consequent, l’ensemble des conditions geograpbiques 
est favorable a I’bypothkse, selon laquellelexpedition de Timur 
etaitdirigee contre 1 ’Eliseni, mais cette supposition ne suffit 
pas k expliquer le nom de l}amsa. 

b. Si d’autre part on cherche des analogies au nom 
(Hamsa, IJimsa, IJumsa, tfamasa, etc.), sa ressemblance avec 
le nom de famille georgien Qimsia est evidente. 

Or, un des documents decritspar Brosset, II/a, p. 6 5 3-6 5 A, 
serait susceptible d’edairer la question de « Hamsa ». II s’agit 
d*un actc de donation en faveur de la cathedrale de Mts^et, 
date du i 3 avril t 6 o 5 . La traduction rectifiee que m’a trks 
aimablement communiquee M. E. Takaichvili, porte : «Moi, 
d’abord Abazadze Maraleli^, et maintenant.. . trks exalte et 
instalie k la place d’Abuletisdze, amilabor et Himsia . . . je 
t’ai fait don (s) k Dxagnakorna du paysan Sergilasvili.» 

Le savant traducteur donne le commentaire suivant de ce 
curieux document feodal: «Cela veut dire que Abazadze IJim- 
sia re$ut le fief d’Abuletisdze aprks l’extinction de cette famille 
el herita de son nom avec ses biens . . . Jlimsia fait don k la 
cathedrale d’un vilain, evidemmenten signe de reconnaissance, 
pour avoir re?u un fief si important, et il faut croire que ce 
vilain etait tin habitant de ce nouveau fief et originate du vil¬ 
lage de Dzagnakorna. . . qui est situe dans le canton de T*ia- 

(») Qui entuile a entrain^ I'islamiutioD de tout* la region da Zaklt-'AlL 

(*) CTeat- 4 -dire, origmaire de MaraK. 

I s ) En a’adreaaant k la cathedrale. 
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net c i # dans !e voisinage du resameW. Dautres documents 
montrent que le fief des Abuletisdze se trouvait en effet aux 
environs du ddfild de Texam. En ce qui concerne Pappella- 
tion de fyimsia «Maraleli», ce nom d’origine, contrairement k 
Brosset, doit appartenir au Marali de Suramt*), dont les 
Abaiadse dtaient originaires. 

La dignity d’amilahor (pere. « grand buyers) 

^tait tr&s 4 levle dans la hierarchic gdorgienne. Dans VOrdon- 
nanee de la cour royale W, on lit: S 18. L'armde et le vdsirat 
dans les affaires militaires sont de la competence de 1* amirtpa- 
talar (pers. j**\) . .. 1 'amirahor est le v&ir de Torntr- 

tpasalar. . . ». On ignore k quelle date Himsia avait re$u le 
titre d'amilahor mais il est sfir que huit ans avant t4o5 il 
, jouait ddj 4 un rdle militaire asses important pour pouvoir 
prendre une part active k ('expedition contre Alinjak (1897 ?). 
Toutefois lacte de donation de i 4 o 5 devait suivre de pr^s 
l’etablissement de Himsia dans le fief d’Abuletisdse. II ne 
pouvait done pas insider au defile de Te*am au moment de 
l’incuraion de Timur (hiver de 1399-iiioo T). Comme daprfes 
Saraf al-Din «(Jamsa» etait etroitement associe k une vallde, 
d°nt il etait le chef militaire (sdfcr) et le gouverneur (hakim) ] 
on pourrait supposer que ce meme (Jimsia ( # Himsa) dlait i 
cette dpoque un des erit-(av d’au dell l Alaxan, et plus particu- 
li&rement de TEIiseni. 

Loreque Timur quitla finalement la Georgie au commence¬ 
ment de 1 4 o 4 , ses advereaires durent relever la tOte, et il serait 

(,) ?°ir U liste de V A |oIt, GJogrm f ki$, trad. Broaaet, p. 48 t, n* io 4 . Sur 
h carte IV annexAe 4 cet outrage, Dxagnakoraa estsitol dans la Sagurame, an 
nordda dtfl* da Texam, dont lea eaux se jettent dans l'Araina (da cdU 
gsuebe, entre Mtsfcet et Duiet). 

Ilf***f* 4 ^ ** monU B ne ^P«re la Georgia orientate de la 
ocndmltie. 

m Doeum«» g^orgien du un* si We. publie par M. Taksicbvili, Tiflis 
1910, p. 9 (communication dell. Avalichviii). 
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tout k fait uaturel quo la personne qui avail subi le premier 
asaauten 1399 obttntune compensation dansies m&nes pa¬ 
rages ^ cest-k-dire toujoursen Kakh4tie. ' 

PourTdnclure : ces deux series de considerations sont par- 
faitement conciliables et nous pouvons maintenir rhypothfcse : 
la vallee de Qamsa ( # flimsa) —Eliseni, en laissant la solution 
definitive aux savants qui poss&denl la totality des sources glor- 
giennes. 

V. MIN-GOL ET LES EXPEDITIONS DE TIMUR. 

Aprks le Kara-bag, le campement favori de Timur en Trans- 
caucasie etait k Min-Gol. Telle doit 6t^e certainement la pro- 
nonciation du nom qui se rencontre dans la deuxikme 
partie du Zajar-nama, II, a 5 o* 9 & 3 , 356 , 399, 5 ta, 5 t 4 , 
tandis que dans la premiere partie, 1, 710, 735, on lit sans 
equivoque J>£ *Ming-kuH l \ 

La graphie avail embarrasse leredacteur de cette par* 

tie de la Chromque gtorgienne. Suivant de trks prks, comme 
d’habilude, la narration de Saraf ad-Din il rend mkcanique- 
ment parManglis W. Cette dcrni&re localite est situee sur 
Alget\ a 3o kilometres k 1 ’ouest de Tiflis, et ne s’accorde aucu- 
nement avec la description de Saraf ad-Din (voir plus bas). 
Brosset connaissait trop bien les choses georgiennes pour ne 
pas avoir compris^ que aMancoulv devait se trouver «au 
voisinage de Kars, et non k Mangliss, mais il n’a pas appro- 
fondi la question. x 

(O Que fdditeur indien 1 ddigurd en J} > 

M Per deux fob, Bbomr, op. Uud., I/e, p. 669* Zmjmr-ntmm , II, B&9- 
e5o, et Bbomr, Hid., p. 670—II, 356 . 

M BroMet, I/e, 3 p 5 , n. 1; toutefoii aprte dee WriUtione, 1 /e, p. 669, 
n. 1 et 4 , et I/e, p. 3 p 3 , n. 7. ) 
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Ls situation de Min-gol est determinee par les don- 

n^es suivantes: 


o. Au printemps de 796/1896, Timur, Tenant du cAte 
d Ala-tag, arrive k Kars, d’ou il passa a Min-gol ( A * # * *£*&$ 
4^)- H quitta cette locality en automne (le 18 di-l-kaMa 
796/16 septembre 1896) etdescendit sur Je «col» (juin)! En- 
suite il s’engagea dans la region montagneuse de la GAorgie 

fit une expedition contre les aBoucliers 
Noirs* (htralalkanllk) et finalement descendit de la mon- 
tagne pourarriver kTiflis, Zafar+ama, 1, 7 ao, 7 aS, 7 3oM. 

b. En 8oa/i 399, Timur, aprks avoir ddvastA les domaioes 
de Tatabeg Ivan 4 (la region Samtsfee) et fait une expedition 
contre les «Boucliers Noirso, arrive aox campements d’Atd de 
Min-gol, dob il conduisit I’armAe contre Farasgird (Panas- 
k*ert). Ensuite pour laisser paltre les chevaux, les troupes pas- 
sbrent encore deux mois dans cette prairie herbeuse ^ sjJm) 
de Ming-gol. De Ik elles partirent vers Sivas par la route 
d Avnik (iorteresse k 1 est d’Erzeroum et au sud-ouest de Ijlasan- 
kala), Zaforttdma, II, s 5 o, a 5 a, a 63 . 

e. En 8 o 3 (ete de 1601), Giorgi VII, evidcmment effrayA 
par la chute d'Alinjak, fit sa soumission aux fils de Timur, qui 
d Avnik se dirigeaient vers la Georgie. Les princes s arrAtkrent 
alors dans la region de Min-gol et de ses environs, a qui etait 
un yaylak commode», Zafar-n&ma, II, 356 . 


U* donn 4 es da Zajw—mm soot insuffisantes. Le «col» m 

questkm doit 4 tre celai qui m trouve entre Kolo et Ardahan. Comma fhisto- 
rien ne dit rien sar le passage da Koar, Timor dat faireun demi-eerde on sui- 
T *nt l» rive gauche de ee fleuve pour arriver dans les cantons gfargiens situds 
an sod de la grande chatne du Caucase. Salon Brooset, I/», p. 888, n. 4 , le 
tonne aBoodiers noirs* ddsigne dies las musulmans les mootagnards gfar- 
giens habitant prfa des cels de la grande chalne, les Piave, les {levsurs et les 
Gndamafcars. Gw pavplades ont on aflat gardd jutqu'au m 1 sidde lean ,w - 
aennee araores (cottas de maiUes, boodkra, ate.). 
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d. Eil 8 o 4 (etd de i 4 o»), Timor arrive do Kara-bag l 
Min-gol par Barda', Ganja, Samkur et ies rives de ta rivi&re 
Tbdr(Debeda) sur la fronti&re de ia Gdorgie W. De Min-gol 
une expedition fut envoyee contre la forteresse de Tortum qoi 
se trouvait« dans cea parages-ik» (^t y yl ;>). Ensuite, par 
Avnik, Timur marcba contre le Sultan Bayezid, %ajar-a£ma, 

11 , 398*401. f 

i. En 80 5 , rentrantde la eampagoe de 1 ’Asie Mineure et 
ayant decide d'attaquer Giorgi VII, Timuor se dirigea d*ErxO- 
roum A Min-gol, oil fatabeg de Samtshe wand et le frirc de’ 
Giorgi VII, Constantin vinrent le saluer. AprAscela 

Timur assiAgea la forteresse de Kurtin qoi se trouvait 

«au milieu du pays*. Parlant de cette derni&re campagne, 
Saraf ad-Din dit clairement que Timur eta it parti «des envi- 
rons de Kar&a, ibid,, II, 5 t a, 5 i 4 , Sat. 

f 

Pour r^sumer : Min-gol etait une localite riche en pAtu- 
rages et particulikrement favorable aox campements d'dtd; elle 
etait siluee dans le voisinage de Kars, mais A Tdcart de la 
route qui y conduit directement, et plus prAs de la GAorgie; 
elle se trouvait entre le centre des possessions- de Tatibek de 
Samtshe W et lea affluents gauches du Corolj, sur lesquels sont 
situAs P anask'ert et Tortom. Par ces valiees, elle etait en com-' 
munication directe avec Erzeroum. 

Or, immediatement au nord-buest de Kars est situA un petit 
canton verdoyant, oil se rejoignent lea nombreuses sources du 
hour, disposes en Avon tail En gAorgien il s’appeQe Kola 

(») PnUblanwt U mike DeMa, qui trawrse k Talked* Borfck pour, 
se jetcrdaaakltak (fjm), aw1 — — l amt a— la lear. Le baswt 
h P.tnJi lit 11 iTt- miM p~ Tafrait eaawM la lunik d* k &aqj*> 

Kow etkMito (SwJ^sSTcW-liee eat FerU—w-fk^ 

valks, <p» k> —admane appdkal AMt- . v; 
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(«*). «n armdnien Ko|, et son nom est d’habitude men- 
tionnd conjointement avec celui d’Artan (Ardahan) situd plus 
enaval, c’est 4 -dire vers !e nord Sa situation correspond 
exactement aui particularity de Miihgdl. Immddiatement au 
sud-ouest se trouve le canton d’01ti« par lequet passent les 
communications de Kola avec Erxeroum, en leissaot Kars vers 
lest. Al’ouest Kola touche k la rdgion montagneusedes affluents 
droits du Coro^. Au nord, au dela d’Ardahan. la vallde du 
Kour conduit au centre deSamtshe, d’oii 1’atabek Ivand dtait 
venu aupr&s de TlmOr. Encore plus au nord et vers lest pas¬ 
sent lea voies dapproche de la Gdorgie Orientale (KWlie) 
avec sa capitale Tiflis. 

En turk, Kola porte le nom de Gole< 5 >. Cette adaptation 
phondtique a dfl en prdparer la transformation ultdrieure en 
Mm-gol ttMillc Lacsjj, d’aulant plus quo dans le voisinage im- 
mddiat de Kola (vers le nord-est dans la direction d’AhalkV 
la k i) rdgion des lacs de montagne. Elle devait dga- 

lement dire comprise dans le terme de Min-gol : Saraf ad-Din 
parle de Min-gol « et de ses environs ». 

H nous reste k direquelques mots de Involution Jy fcLuy > 
Lorsque pour la premikre fois les gens de Timur con- 
nurent ces parages, ils durent, par dtymologie populaire, en 
entendre le nom sous une forme familidre aux originates de 
1 ’Asie Gentrale, m nUnpk*lW. Plus lard il s’est adaptd k la pro- 
nonciation locale (turkmdne?) : Min-gol, et les deux termes 


W VifolT, Gtogropku, p. 107. 

(,) «•* dlu< Fanaak'ert et per 06 on va k Tortom. 

(,) ?oir , “ Carte Lt " cb . Armttua, et le Turkey, jimkuriyeh drill ,il. 
****“’ *9*5-19*6, P- 33o : le kaz* de Gdle du mbyet Ardahan (cette rfcpon 
•• bwre parau let ceaaiona fdtea 4 la Turqnie per PU. R. S. S. en rertu dn 
traite du 6 man 1911). 

Biruni, MUt jlall, p. , 64 . pri, Uc nr m. mnUne 
p»J» da GuiKimik qu’ii appdh j^x.. Mi.OT.rr, OUr i. VtlktUmd, K* 
mmm, p. ioi t rmterprite par aim M (**£). 
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furent probablement sentis commie un seul corapleie rendu 
par la graphie 


*> VI. BAB AL-LAL — LALVAR. 

% 

Dans $on ingdnieuse 4tude Da* Itinerar von Ariaxata nach 
Armas tica auf der rdmischer Weltkarte w , Markwart a monlr 4 
que Titin^raire de la Tabula Peutingeriana (segm. XI, 5 ) par- 
tant d’Artasat et orient^ vers I’Est, doit £tre en rdalit£ orient^ 
vers le Nord pour aboutir A Armastica, qu'il faut identifier a 
Armazis-tsihe, prAs de Mtshet (en amont de Tiflis). 

De cette ^adaptation de 1’itinAraire resulted des conse¬ 
quences intAressantes pour la localisation des points intermA- 
diaires, et Markwart prouve que Lalla menlionnd dans la TabUla 
doit correspondre a Lai que la Chronigue gdorgtenne, Brosset, 
I/i, p. oa8, cite sur la route de l’empereur HAraclius au sud 
de Bjgfrdnj, A la passe (« porte ») de Lai (bob al-Lal ), que Bala- 
duri, p. ao 3 , mentionne parmi les conquAtes de Habib b. 
Maslama, et A la ville A'al (?) 'Lai, qui, d’aprAs Ibn al-Atfr, X, 
a 5 * 8 , fut prise par Malik-sah en A 56 /io 6 A. 

Avec sa perspicacity habituelle, Markwart cberche 1 endroit x 
de ce nom en Somheiie (erArmAnie gAorgienne»), sur la 
ririAre de Berduj ou Debeda (nctuellement Borcala), mais 
s’etonne de ne pas le trouver dans la Gdographte de Vahust. 

Or justement Vahust, trad. Brosset, p. iA 3 , 1A6, men¬ 
tionne en Somhdtie la montagne de Lelvar. Sur la carte russe, 
eile figure comme Lalvar. Cette importante montagne, qui 


(»i Cette graphie p«ut Atre contaminee per le nom de le locality 
qne lbn Isfendijir nomine au Mixenderin, trad. B. G. Browne, p. *55. Mi 
I'^poque» ni li region D6 p^nncttent dc voir dens ee *Mankdl(7) un nom 
turk. 

W Hand* Amtorya, 19 * 7 , n* 1 1 , col. 8*5-866, et comme tinge A part. 
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domine toute la locality (altitude 8.386 pieds, soit a.64a ni¬ 
tres), s’dldve sur la rive gauche de Debeda, en face du cdldbre 
monastdre de Sanabin. Sur le versant sud-est du Lalvar so 
trouvent les mines de cuivre d Allaverdi. En toute probabilite, 
Allaverdi ( Allah-verdi, en lurk k Dieu a donndn) n’est qu’une 
dtymologie populaire et tardive de Lalvar. 

C est ici qu il faut chercher lancien Lalla/Lal. L importonce 
dconomique et militaire de cet endroit est dvidente. La vallee de 
Debeda, reticle par le Lalvar, fait un coude, et ce passage a 
bien pu valoir au detile le nom arabe de porte de Lal»** ) . 


ADDENDA A LA PAGE 94. 

9 

Almjak est frdquemment mentionin' dans linddite Ta rih al- 
Turkm/imya de Ibad-alloh b. Abd-allab ftisapuri, dont I'exem- 
plaire unique appartient a I’lndia Ollice (cat. Ethe, n° 573 ). 
Apres la prise d Almjak, Timur I aurait fortitid pendant sept 
ans. La forleresse fut confide a Kadi 'Imad al-din Ahmad de 
IVahicevan. Les Turcomans (pie ce dernier avail admis dans la 
forteresse se revoltdrent contre lui et ses «Tajiks« et Alinjak 
tomba entre les mains d’Iskandar, fils de kara-Yusuf, le kara- 
Koyunlu (fol. 1 53-i 69 ). 

* > Le rayst^rieui A al Lai d’Ibn al-Atir peut trouver une explication dan*; 
le nom de la montage A K al (Ajjal ?), que la carte russe place 4 une quin 
Mine de kdoroetres au sud du Lalvar. En caracteres arabes, un teul point 
distingue jUl de Jlil Agal. 


* 
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La domination des Dailamites 


par V. MINORSKY 


La region du Dailam* est peut-etre moins inconnue que 
ses habitants; et encore Dailam fait-il tout d'abord penser au 
petit canton Dailaman, situe dans le Gllan au sud de la ville 
de Lahldjan, bien que ce canton (i) ne soit qu’un restant, ou 
m£me une colonie, de Tancien Dailam. Quant aux Dailamites, 
leur role dans Thistoire de la Perse commence a se dessiner 
avec clart£ seulement depuis tres peu de temps, grace surtout 
a la publication de l’ouvrage d’Ibn Miskawaih, Thistorien de 
la dynastie Buyide (2). , 

La renaissance persane, qui sous Pegide des Samanides 
(875-999) s’etait operee a Textreme est de la Perse, a Eclipse 
pour les generations posterieures la vie de la Perse occidentale. 
On ne pouvait certainement pas ignorer Timportance de la 
dynastie Buyide, mais ses liens avec P element dailamite dont 
elle £tait sortie et qui constituait son appui principal, n'ont 
pas et€ suffisamment mis en evidence. 

Or cette tribu iranienne qui, entre 928 et 1055, exer^a 
son influence sur la vaste aire s'etendant de POcean Indien 
jusqu’aux confins de la Syrie, merite pleinement notre atten¬ 
tion. En partant de cette base ethnique, nous chercherons 
surtout a montrer que pendant plus de cent ans les Daila¬ 
mites etaient les porte-etendards de Piranisme dans toute la 
partiedePIranquiestsitueeaPouest du grand desert central. 


* Dailam n’est que la transcription arabe de ce nom, dont la prononciation 
veritable 6tait probablement Delam, et m£me Delirn. 
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I. 

Tout d’abord parlons du pays des Dailamites. Au x € siecle, 
alors que le pouvoir des Buyides etait a son apogee, le terme 
Dailam avait designe toutes les provinces de la cote meridionale 
de la Caspienne; et le grand geographe Muqaddasi (985 apres 
J.-C.), dans son ardeur de reformer la terminologie geogra- 
phique, comprend, sous la rubrique « Dailam », la totalite des 
territoires autour de la Caspienne (3). Toutefois le Dailam 
proprement dit (4), ce veritable berceau des Dailamites, etait 
une region montagneuse determinee qui formait une sorte 
d’antichambre du Gilan. 

Tous ceux qui de Teheran sont alles vers la Caspienne 
ont du suivre la grande trouee par laquelle le Sefid-rud, ne 
au sud de la grande muraille de TElborz, s'echappe vers la 
mer. Apres Qazvin la route gravit Tobstacle secondaire qui 
s^pare le plateau iranien du bassin du Sefid-rud et ensuite 
descend vers le pittoresque pont de Mendjil, bati en aval de la 
jonction e&ttflmet du Sefid-rud avec son affluent de droite le 
Chah-rud, et en amont du defile par lequel leurs eaux rSunies 
franchissent la chaine principale. Cest dans Tavant-montagite 
de TElborz, situee au sud de la chaine principale mais arrosee 
par les eaux qui ensuite trouvent une issue vers le nord, que se 
trouvait une partie des terres Dailamites. Surle versant nord de 
TElborz les m£mes tribus occupaient les cantons montagneux 
entre le Sefid-rud et la rive gauche de la riviere Tchalus qui se 
jette dans la mer a environ 180 km. k Test de Cembouchure 
du Sefid-rud (5). 

Par contre la partie plate et mar£cageuse du littoral 6tait 
occupee par les Gil-s dont le nom explique celui de la province 
de Gilan. 

Au point de vue du climat le pays 61 eve de Dailam avait 
tous les avantages, tant sur le Gilan, avec ses marais et ses 
paludismes, que sur le plateau central, avec sa grande seche- 
resse enervante. Ce pays « ni trop grand, ni trop beau » (Muqad¬ 
dasi), avait produit une race forte et tr£s nombreuse, renom- 
m£e pour son courage extraordinaire (djaladatun 'adjibatun) 
et sa grande endurance, et dont les repr^sentants avaient 
une belle prestance et de belles barbes. Une source arabe 
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appelle les Dailamites achqar « au teint vermeil»(6). Les cheveux 
longs et en desordre des Dailamites ont de tout temps fait les 
frais des metaphores des poetes. Ces derniers mentionnent 
£galement une calote dailamite de couleur noire (7). 


2. 

Ik est malaise de se prononcer sur les origines lointaines de 
ces montagnards. On sait que, dans les provinces Caspiennes, 
il existait dans l'antiquite des peuples probablement non- 
iraniens qui avaient disparu depuis (les Tapur-s, les 
Amard-s, etc.). Peut-etre les Dailamites etaient-ils apparentes 
ou issus d'un de ces peuples. Le geographe Istakhri, 
qui ecrivait en 951, constate tout d’abord que la langue des 
Dailamites est differente de l'arabe, du persan et de karranien, 
et ensuite que dans leur montagne il y a une tribu qui parle 
une langue differente meme de celles des Dailamites et des 
Gll-s (8). La survivance sporadique des anciennes langues etait 
possible ; mais il est sur qu'a kepoque musulmane la plupart 
des Dailamites etaient deja iranises, a en juger par leurs noms 
propres que nous connaissons : Makird, Makan, Mafannah, 
Vehsudan, Marddust, Mardavldj (« qui s’attaque aux 
hommes »), Lachkarsitan, Lachkarvarz, Vandadkhurchld, 
Vuchmgir (« preneur de cailles »), Gorgir (« preneur d’onagres»), 
Asfar (« cavalier »), Chlrasfar, Bilasuvar (« grand ecuyer »), 
Chlrzil « coeur de lion », (zll = dil en persan) etc. La topony- 
mie du pays dailamite ( Purdasar « t^te de pont », ou p.urd = 
pul en persan) corrobore Fimpression que la langue des Dai-, 
lamites a Fepoque arabe etait un dialecte iranien du nord assez 
distinct du persan (farsl), lequel est un dialecte du sud et 
tout d’abord de la province de Pars (9). Les Persans devaient 
£prouver quelque difficulte a comprendre ce patois, comme 
actuellement il leur est malaise de comprendre le kurde et 
inline le gilakl. 
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Dej k Polybe au n e sifecle avant notre ere parle du peuple 
Delymaioi et le geographe Ptolemee au ii e si^cle apres J.-C. 
connait leur pays Delymais. 


2 
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Leur pays parait n*avoir jamais ete conquis, du moins d’une 
fagon solide, par les anciens rois de Perse : Achemenides, 
Parthes et Sasanides (io). Mais les Dailamites s'engageaient 
volontiers comme mercenaires et c’est ainsi que les Byzantins, 
qui, depuis le iv e jusqu’au vu e siecle, etaient constamment en 
guerre avec les Persans, mentionnent les contingents daila¬ 
mites dans les troupes persanes (n). Les Dailamites organi- 
saient aussi pour leur propre compte des expeditions lointaines; 
et le geographe Yaqut (II, 711) signale l'existence au Chahra- 
zur d’un endroit Dailamistan, lequel sous les anciens rois de 
Perse aurait servi aux Dailamites de point d’appui lorsqu’ils 
descendaient vers la plaine mesopotamienne, et de depot du 
butin qu’ils rapportaient de leurs razzias (12). 

Les Dailamites avaient certainement des princes, car au 
moment de la conquete musulmane leur chef Muta (ou Mur- 
tha) organisa la resistance aux Arabes sur la riviere Vadj- 
rud (entre Hamadan et Qazvin), et il devait avoir un rang eleve 
car les autres chefs des provinces caspiennes lui etaient surbor- 
donnes. 

Les Dailamites avaient une organisation de clans qui 
s'appuyait sur Tautorite des chefs de famille. Du moins le 
grand savant al-Biruni reproche a TAlide Nazir al-Utruch 
(c’est-a-dire Hasan al-Utruch, vers 914) d'avoir decompose 
l’ancienne organisation du Dailam qui datait du roi legendaire 
Faridun et dont Telement essentiel etait les katkhuda («maitre 
de la maison », pater familias) : ceux-ci auraient ete remplaces 
par un systeme de collaboration des rebelles (brigands) avec 
le peuple (13). 

La religion des Dailamites etait d’un caractere assez 
vague. Le zoroastrisme et probablement le christianisme pene- 
traient chez eux, mais Mas'udI declare formellement qu'au 
Dailam il y avait des gens qui vivaient dans Tignorance de 
toute religion etablie (14). Les auteurs musulmans enregistrent 
parmi les Dailamites de nombreux usages et coutumes qui les 
frappaient beaucoup. D’apres Muqaddasi ils pratiquaient 
une stricte endogamie, c’est-a-dire, se mariaient toujours 
dans leur tribu ; et un jour l'auteur vit de ses propres yeux 
un homme qui un glaive a la main poursuivait une femme pour 
la punir d'avoir epouse un etranger. En ceci les Dailamites 
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se distinguaient de leurs voisins du Gilan chez qui les mceurs 
etaient assez relachees. Du reste les femmes dailamites etaient 
les egales des hommes et au meme titre participaient aux 
affaires (15). Les jours de marche les Dailamites s’exergaient a 
la lutte devant tous les habitants du village. Tous les auteurs 
parlent des lamentations auxquelles les Dailamites se livraient 
sur leurs morts. Nous reviendrons encore sur ce point impor¬ 
tant (16). 


4 - 

Encore au temps des Sasanides Qazvin etait le grand rem- 
part contre les Dailamites ; la forteresse Tchalus, a Test du 
Dailam, avait aussi une importance considerable. Les musul- 
mans n’eurent qu’a fortifier ces points diriges contre la 
peuplade turbulente. Mais « dans la montagne de la ville de 
Tchalus et an dela d'elle vivait la nation dailamite qui n'avait 
jamais manifesto d’obeissance » (17). 

Les nombreuses expeditions contre le Dailam n'obtinrent 
pas de result at s durables. Pourtant la montagne des Daila* 
mites n’etait pas totalement inaccessible au point de vue geo- 
graphique. On raconte que le celebre Hadjdjadj avait fait 
preparer une carte du Dailam et la montra au chefs dailamites 
pour leur prouver Tinutilite de la resistance, une fois que les 
secrets de leur pays etaient connus. Mais les Dailamites regar- 
derent la carte avec indifference : « O amir », dirent-ils, « la 
carte est incomplete, on n’y voit pas les cavaliers qui gardent 
la montagne » (18). 

L’historien contemporain Seyyid Ahmad Kasrawi, non 
sans quelque exageration du reste, remarque a propos des 
Dailamites : « Les musulmans avaient deja pen6tr6 jusqu'a la 
Loire en France, tandis que cette poignee d'hommes resist ait 
encore » (19). 

Toutefois Tlslam s’infiltra au Dailam d’une maniere 
paisible. Par crainte de persecutions des Abbasides certains 
descendants d'Ali chercherent refuge au Dailam (175 /791) 
ou ils furent re^us comme des allies eventuels contre les 
caliphes de Baghdad. ' *" 

A partir de 250 /864 ces Imams jou&rent un role important," 
faisant du Dailam un nouveau centre de resistance, dgalemeui 
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hostile a Baghdad et aux dynasties du Khorasan qui, s'etant 
emancipees de Baghdad, cherchaient a etendre leur domina¬ 
tion dans Ies provinces caspiennes. 


5 - 

Pour mieux comprendre le role des Dailamites dans l'his- 
toire de la Perse il nous faudra rappeler brievement les desti- 
nees de Tiranisme depuis le vn e siecle de notre ere. 

Les derniers succes iraniens dataient d’environ 614, lorsque 
les armees des Sasanides, deja en possession du Yemen, 
s’etaient avancees jusqu'a Jerusalem, TEgypte et Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Vers 628, par un coup de theatre, tous ces succes furent 
neutralises par le jeune et vaillant empereur de Byzance, Hera- 
clius, qui occupa PAzarbaidjan et brula le grand temple du feu 
de Ganzak (20). Le roi Khosrou II, depose par son fils Chiroye, 
fut assassine dans sa prison. Les fleuves mesopotamiens 
avaient deborde cette annee-la ; et l’inondation fut suivie 
d’une terrible epidemie de peste a laquelle succomba Chiroye. 
En quatre ans, douze personnes se succederent sur le trone et 
lorsque finalement le juvenile Yazdagird prit le pouvoir, il 
etait trop tard, car les Arabes — jouant le role du troisifeme 
larron — etaient aux portes de la Perse. Battu dans toutes les 
batailles, Yazdagird s’enfuit 4 Merv et y perit en 651, tandis 
que son fils Flruz chercha asile a la cour de Chine. 

Pour environ deux siecles, le nom de la Perse allait se 
tondre dans celui du califat et la renaissance persane fut 
lente et penible. 

Les deux systemes d’administration — celui des Califes 
Omayyades et celui des *Abbasides — etaient tres differents. 

Sous les Omayyades (660-750) T6tat etait purement arabe 
et les indigenes n'existaient que pour etre gouvernes par les 
Arabes. 

Sous les 'Abbasides, qui eux-memes etaient sortis du 
Khorasan, l’iranisme penetre dans toutes les administrations 
et dans tous les domaines de la vie culturelle bien que l'idee 
arabe trouve des defenseurs tres convaincus parmi les Persans 
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eux-memes. Ces demiers sont partout les bienvenus, naturel- 
lement a condition qu’ils consentent a marcher dans la voie 
imperiale du califat et meme a se servir de l’arabe comme 
langue officielle et litteraire ! 

Toutefois, meme pour un tel systeme mitige, les territoires 
soumis aux califes etaient trop grands : tandis qu'a Touest 
toute I’Afrique septentrionale s'emancipe de Baghdad, k 
l'extreme est trois dynasties d'anciens gouverneurs du calife 
acquierent successivement I’autonomie : 
les Tahirides (821-873) ; 
les Saffarides (867-903) ; 
les Samanides (875-999). 

Les Samanides etaient deja de veritables souverains per- 
sans et on connait les splendeurs de leur cour a Bokhara et 
leur role dans le developpement de la litterature persane. 

Le morcellement du califat ne s'etait pas arrete au Kho- 
rasan. Plus a l’ouest des Samanides se dressa une deuxieme 
zone de territoires autonomes et c’est ici que dominerent les 
Dailamites qui s’etaient empares des territoires entre les 
Samanides et le califat. 


6 . 

A la lumiere de cette digression nous sommes maintenant a 
meme d'apprecier l’avenement des Dailamites a sa juste valeur. 

Nous les avons laisses (p. 5), au moment ou les Alides 
chasses par les 'Abb asides s’etaient etablis parmi eux. Gra- 
duellement la propagande alide obtint ce que les armes 
n’avaient pas reussi a imposer — la conversion de la majority 
des Dailamites a 1'Islam sous sa forme chi'ite-zaidite (21). 
A leur tour les imams se dailamiserent et embrasserent la 
cause des populations locales. Tant que les Dailamites resis- 
taient aux tentatives de conversion, leur pays etait consid^re 
comme un « territoire de guerre » (dar al-harb), ce qui per- 
mettait aux musulmans d’organiser la chasse aux esclaves. 
V Alide Hasan ibn All al-Utruch (302/914) mit fin k ces pra¬ 
tiques et fit detruire la forteresse de Tchalus dirig6e contre le 
Dailam. 
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Pour proteger les droits des Dailamites sur les paturages 
communaux que les gouverneurs Tahirides voulaient s'appro- 
prier, les Alides s'allierent d’abord a la dynastie des princes 
locaux (de la dynastie Djustanide). De Dailam les imams 
conduisent leurs ouailles a travers toutes les provinces cas- 
piennes. Ainsi iis habituent les Dailamites a Tidee d’expansion 
et les rendent conscients de leur force. Plus tard, vers 302 /914 
les Alides, donnant a leur mouvement un caractere democra- 
tique, ameutent la population contre les princes Djustanides 
et prennent eux-memes le pouvoir. D’apres Tabari (III, 2292) 
les hommes n'avaient jamais vu un gouvemement plus juste 
que celui de Hasan al-Utruch. 

Sayyid Abmad Kasrawi a pu tracer Texistence de six 
princes de la maison djustanide entre les annees 804 et 927 (22). 
Leur centre etait a Rudbar, sur le Sefid-rud, en aval de 
Mendjil, et on se denaande si la forteresse dont on voit encore 
les ruines au milieu du fleuve n’a pas quelque rapport avec les 
Djustanides (23). Des rejetons obscurs de la famille purent 
exercer un pouvoir ephemere mtaie jusqu'au xi e siecle, mais 
Tavenir appartenait aux elements nouveaux. 


7 ' 

Encore au temps oil regnaient les Djustanides, la famille 
des Kangari (Musafirides) qui leur etait apparentee par 
mariage, apparut a Chamiran sur ]e Sefid-rud, en amont de 
Mendjil, pour rayonner de la vers TAzerbaidjan et m^me en 
Transcaucasie {24). 

Mais Teffort principal des Dailamites fut dirige vers le sud, 
vers la grande et celebre ville de Rey (Rhages) dont les ruines, 
comme on sait, sont situees a 7-8 km. au sud de Teheran. 

Une serie d’anciens chefs aguerris au service des Alides 
s’avance main tenant au large pour commencer la conquete 
de la Perse occidentale et meridionale. 

Tout d'abord, vers 308(920) parut le Dailamite Leili Ibn 
Nu'man (25), qui s’empara de Nichapur en Khorasan mais 
TannSe suivante les Samanides envoyerent sa t^te k Baghdad. 

Vint ensuite le courageux general des Alides Makan Ibn 
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K&ki (36) qui prit Rey mais dut la quitter pour passer au 
service des Samanides et finalement tomber dans une r^volte 
contre ses nouveaux maitres (en 329/941). 

11 fut remplace a Rey par le farouche Asfar ibn Chir6y§, 
qui etait natif de Laridjan et appartenait au clan Vardad- 
Swandan (27). Mais bientot il fut mis a mort par son g£n6ral 
MardSvidj ibn Ziyar. 

Ce dernier est le fondateur de Timportante dynastie des 
Ziyarides qui avait d£but6 a Rey, a Isfahan et k Ahwaz 
pour aller se cantonner finalement dans la region de GurgSn, 
pres d’Astarabad, oil de nos jours on voit la tour funSraire du 
Ziyaride Qabus. Les Ziyarides, issus du clan Arghich, etaient 
originaires de Gxlan et par consequent n’£taient Dailamites 
qu’au sens large de ce mot, car les Gil etaient les cousins 
des Dailamites (28), et de plus les Ziyarides etaient entou- 
res de Dailamites. La dynastie des ZiySrides (928/1042) fut 
la premiere dynastie iranienne qui d'une fagon stable s'etablit 
a bouest des Samanides. 

La succession des chefs aux noms bizarres qui apparaissent 
sur la scene apres 920 est int£ressante comme un indice de la 
force qui bouillonnait dans le reservoir trop etroit de Dailam 
et qui devait finalement aboutir k bavenement de la plus 
importante des dynasties dailamites, celle des Bfiyides. 


8 . 

Ses fondateurs etaient les trois fr^res : * All (le futur *Imad 
al-daula), Hasan (Rokn al-daula) et Ahmad (Mo'izz al-daula). 
Leur pere Buya (d'oii Ieur nom patronymique), appartenait 
au dan ChirzIbSvand et r6sidait dans le village Kiyakallch 
au Dailam (29). Plus tard on a invente pour lui une genealo- 
gie fictive remontant au roi sasanide BahrSm Gor (30). Les 
trois freres etaient de vdritabtes condottieri et avaient debut6 
au service de Makan. Lorsque ce dernier, pass£ au service 
des Samanides, fut envoye comme gouvemeur k Kirmao, 
les trois freres, tr&s candidement, lui demanderent rautorisa- 
tion de le quitter en faisant valoir un argument assez sp£cieux: 
«II est mieux pour toi, disaient-ils, que nous te quittions pour 
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alleger ton budget et pour faire tomber cette charge sur le 
dos de quelquun d'autre » (31). Ge « quelqu’un d’autre », 
c’etait justement les Ziyarides, rivaux plus fortunes de leur 
ancien maitre. 

Bientot Taine des trois freres 'Ali se fit apprecier par le 
Ziyaride Mardavidj qui lui donna le petit gouvemorat de 
Karadj (31a), d'oii, dune fagon inattendue pour lui-meme, il 
s’empara d’Isfahan apres en avoir battu le gouvemeur. Ce 
dernier avait 4.000 homines, tandis que 'Ali ne disposait que 
de 700, mais les mercenaires du gouverneur dtaient les Dai- 
lamites, compatriotes de 'Ali. 

Mardavidj courrouce envoya contre Isfahan son frere 
Vuchmgir. 'Ali se retira vers Touest a Arradjan mais de nou¬ 
veau eut la chance de remporter une grande victoire sur le 
gouverneur de la province de Fars qui relevait encore direc- 
tement du calife. En 322 /934 le jeune Husain, qui n’avait 
que 19 ans, occupa Kirman. De ce fait le calife ne gardait que 
la bordure occidentale de la Perse : au Khorasan dominaient 
les Samanides, a Rey et a Isfahan les Ziyarides, et le sud etait 
entre les mains des freres Buyides. 

Mais le regne de Mardavldj ne dura pas longtemps. C'etait 
un homme de caractere difficile et peu aime de ses proches. 
La veille de son assassinat, il devait celebrer l’ancienne fete 
zoroastrienne Sadhak, qui pendant longtemps fut maintenue 
par les musulmans. La ceremonie consistait en un festin accom- 
pagne d’illumination et d’embrasement. On avait prepare de 
grands tas d’arbustes, rassemble du naphte et des tubes pour 
le lancer, et pris deux mille corbeaux et milans qui devaient 
s’envoler avec de petites torches attachees a leurs serres. 
Mardavldj voulait faire grand, mais lorsqu’il eut examind 
ces preparatifs il fut pris de degout pour Teffet mesquin que ce 
spectacle produirait dans le cadre de la vaste plaine. Il s'enve- 
loppa la tete de son burnous, se coucha sous sa tente et touma 
le dos aux invites, qui devant un tel affront se retirerent. 
Toujours de mauvaise humeur, Mardavldj s'emporta contre 
ses palefreniers turks, leur fit attacher au dos les selles de 
leurs chevaux et les fit conduire a Lecurie en les tenant par 
le licou. Les Turks trouverent cette insulte intolerable et 
assassinerent leur maitre dans son bain (32). 
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Cetait en 323 /935- Le Buyide Hasan, garde comme otage 
a la cour de Mardavldj, se rendit aupres de son frere 'All, et, 
tirant avantage de la disparition de leur rival, les Buyides 
s’empresserent d’occuper Isfahan et Rey. En 329 /940 Hasan 
poussa meme une pointe vers le Tabaristan. 

D’autre part Texpansion des Buyides vers l’ouest conti- 
nuait. Des 326 /937 Ahmad etait descendu dans le Khuzistan, 
qu’il garda malgre toutes les oppositions qu’il y rencontra. 
Les plans des Buyides devenaient de plus en plus 'ambitieux. 
Sous l’annee 328 /939 on apprend pour la premiere fois que 
Taine des trois freres se propose de marcher vers la Mesopota¬ 
mia. Mais c'est le cadet Ahmad qui, par cinq fois (entre 942 
et 945), envahit les possessions du calife, penetrant chaque 
fois plus profondement en Mesopotamia (33). 


9 - 

A cette epoque le califat traversait une profonde crise. 
II suffit d’enumerer le sort des califes depuis le commencement 
du iv e /x e siecles. 

Le calife Muqtadir, qui regnait depuis 295 /908, fut 
accuse d’avoir gaspille pour ses menus plaisirs 70 millions de 
dinars d’or et depose en 929 par Teunuque Mu'nis. Remis 
sur le trone quelques jours apres, il fut tue en 932 dans une 
revolte par les soldats berbers du meme Mu'nis. 

Son successeur Qahir (932-4) etait un homme dont la bigo- 
terie couvrait de multiples faiblesses. II fit executer deux digni- 
taires pour avoir achete les musiciennes sur lesquelles il avait 
jete son devolu. Malgre les bienfaits que lui avait fait la m&re 
de son predecesseur, il la fit suspendre par un pied et la fla¬ 
gella de sa main pour qu’elle lui revelat les cachettes oh Staient 
gardes les tresors. Deux ans apres, Qahir fut depose par le 
soldats qui envahirent son palais, et ensuite aveugl6 dans 
sa prison. 

Sous son successeur Radi (934-40), de toute la Perse seuls 
quelques cantons Occidentaux restaient au califat. A Baghdad, 
depuis 324 /396, le pouvoir avait pass£ aux mains d’lbn al-Ra 'iq 
qui ouvre la s6rie des maires du palais parmi lesquels d 
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en 329/941 on voit un Dailamite Kurankidj (34). Les vezirs 
du calife ne sont plus que des executeurs de la volonte de ces 
militaires. 

Le calife suivant, al-Muttaqi (940-4), avail du quitter 
Baghdad par peur de son amir abomara le Turk Tuzun, qui 
finalement s'empara de son maitre et le fit aveugler, non sans 
s’toe d'abord prosterne devant lui. 

Son successeur Mustakfi (944-6) dut son election k la recom- 
mandation d'une dame de Chiraz appelee Husn et qui devint 
l’intendante du palais (qahramana) (35). 


10. 

C'est alors que l’heure sonna pour les Buyides de s’etablir 
a Baghdad. Lorsque la dynastie des astucieux Baridis disparut 
de la Basse Mesopotamie (Wasit-Basra) et que le brave sol- 
dat Tuzun mourut d'une attaque d'apoplexie,leBuyide Ahmad 
entra en pourparlers secrets avec Mustakfi et occupa Baghdad 
sans coup ferir le 17 janvier 946. 

Le calife vint a sa rencontre a la porte de Chammasiya. 
Ahmad jura de ne pas persecuter les dignitaires de F entourage 
de Mustakfi, lequel de sa part confera a Ahmad le titre de 
Mo'izz al-daula et a ses freres ceux de 'Imad al-daula et Rokn 
al-daula. 

Mais la situation se gata rapidement. Tout d’abord Tinten- 
dante du palais donna un festin en Thonneur des chefs daila- 
mites. Mo'izz y vit une intrigue destinee a detacher de lui ses 
g£neraux (36). D’autre part le calife mit aux arrets le chef des 
Chiites de Baghdad, oubliant que son nouveau maire du palais 
etait leur coreligionnaire. 

Le 29 janvier — douze jours apres Tentree a Baghdad — 
Moizz se rendit a l’audience au palais. 

Le calife etait assis sur le trone et les dignitaires avaient 
pris place autour de lui suivant leur rang. « Alors, dit Fhisto- 
rien Ibn-Miskawaih, Mo'izz al-daula entra et, ayant selon la 
coutume baise la terre et la main de Mustakfi, resta debout en 
conversation avec le caMfe. Ensuite il s’assit sur une chaise et 
ordonna d’introduire les ambassadeurs arrives de Khorasan... 
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A ce moment deux Dailamites s’avancerent tendant leurs 
mains vers Mustakfi et pari ant en persan. Le calif e croyant 
qu’ils desiraient lui baiser la main l’etendit vers eux. Mais ils 
lesaisirent par cette main, le precipiterent par terre, placerent 
son turban sur son dos et continuerent a le trainer. Alors 
Mo'izz al-daula se leva. La confusion devint generale et des 
cris s’eleverent. Les Dailamites arreterent Fintendante et sa 
fille. Le peuple courut vers la porte et il y eut grande bous- 
culade et grand pillage. Les deux Dailamites trainerent Mus¬ 
takfi a pied au palais de Mo'izz oil il fut enferme. Le palais 
du calife fut pill£ jusqu’a ce que rien n’y fut laisse. » (37). 
Mo'izz fit venir Abul Qasim, fils de Muqtadir, et le^meme jour 
le proclama calife, sous le nom de Muti'lillah, ce qui veut dire 
« Obeissant a Dieu » ! 

Tels etaient les evenements dans toute leur bruialite. 
On ne saurait se meprendre sur leur portee : apres trois siecles 
d’assujettissement politique les Iraniens allaient s’installer 
dans la capitale de la Mesopotamie. Un « commissaire » ira- 
nien controlait maintenant Fadministration du chef supreme 
de l’etat islamique et, fait plus etrange encore, un adherent 
du chiisme, lequel allait un jour devenir la forme nationale 
persane de la religion arabe, commandait au centre m£me 
de Torthodoxie musulmane. 

Plusieurs fois les califes essayerent de secouer la tutelle des 
Buyides mais en somme la lettre du calife al-Muti' datee de 
361 /971 peut donner une idee de la situation. Invite par le 
Buyide Bakhtiyar a contribuer au succes d’un projet de guerre 
sainte, le calife repondit : « Tout ce que j’ai est une pitance qui 
ne suffit meme pas a mes besoins, tandis que le monde est 
entre vos mains et entre celles des gouverneurs des provinces. 
Ni la guerre sainte, ni le pelerinage, ni aucune autre matifere 
demandant Tattention du souverain n'est de mon ressort. Tout 
ce que tu peux me reclamer est mon nom prononce dans la priere 
publique (khuiba )... Et si tu veux que je renonce a ce privilege 
la aussi, je suis pret a le faire et a t'abandonner tout a toi» (3S). 

11. ; . 

Nous ne pouvons pas suivre en detail le sort de 4 a djmastk 
buyide. La famille resta partagee en plusieurs fiefs avecks 
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grands centres a Chiraz, a Rey et a Baghdad, mais les premiers 
Buyides se distinguaient par le sens profond des liens de famille 
et ne manquaient pas de sentiments chevaleresques. Lorsque 
Mo'izz al-daula mourut a Baghdad son fils et successeur 
Bakhtiyar se montra prince adonne aux plaisirs et depourvu 
de toute habilete. Mecontent de ses mercenaires turks Bakh¬ 
tiyar s'avisa de les exterminer, line terrible revolte eclata et le 
chef turk saisit le pouvoir a Baghdad. La domination des 
Buyides en Mesopotamie etait ebranlee. 

Le chef de la famille, Rokn al-daula, restait a Rey, tandis 
que son fils 'Adud al-daula gouvernait a Chiraz. D'accord 
avec son pere, 'Adud al-daula partit en364 /974 pour Baghdad 
et y retablit l’ordre ; mais en meme temps, par une pression 
discrete, il fit abdiquer Bakhtiyar afin d’occuper sa place. 
'Adud al-daula crut toutefois de son devoir d'obtenir de son 
pere la sanction de cette combinaison. Des ambassadeurs 
habiles furent envoyes a Rey mais des qu'ils eurent ouvert la 
bouche, le vieux Rokn sursauta, saisit une lance et en la bran- 
dissant chassa les emissaires. II fit dire a 'Adud al-daula : 
« Ton expedition avait-elle pour but d'aider mon neveu ou de 
t’emparer de son royaume ? Plusieurs fois moi-meme je suis 
alle secourir Hasan ibn Flruzan (de la famille de Makan) qui 
n’etait pas mon parent et chaque fois je lui ai abandonne ses 
possessions bien que j'eusse risque ma vie en combattant ses 
puissants ennemis (le Ziyaride Vuchmglr et les Samanides)... 
Je n'ai meme pas accepte de me faire rembourser un seul 
dirham, et je n’ai fait tout cela que pour acquerir une bonne 
renommee et maintenir la chevalerie » (39). 

La protestation fut si energique que 'Adud al-daula se vit 
oblige de retablir Bakhtiyar ; et ce fut seulement lorsque cet 
insense lui-meme marcha contre Chiraz que 'Adud reoccupa 
Baghdad en 367 jgjy et pacifia tout le pays jusqu’a Amid 
(Diyar-Bekir). 

'Adud al-daula etait le plus celebre des Buyides et regna 
34 ans (au Fars 949-978 et a Baghdad 978-983). Sous lui les 
troupes buyides occuperent le Balutchistan et le Makran et 
meme opererent avec succes dans le 'Oman, sur la cote sep- 
tentrionale de FArabie (40). 'Adud etait un grand construc¬ 
ted. Son magnifique palais a Chiraz est decrit en detail par 
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Muqaddasi qui dit que les murs de ses 300 salles tantot imi- 
taient la porcelaine de Chine ( al-ghaddr al-sini ) , tantot etaient 
revetus de marbre, tantot etaient dores et couverts de pein- 
tures. Dans la province de Fars 'Adud al-daula fit construire 
le fameux barrage appele en son honneur Band-i Amir et la 
ville Suq al-Amlr ; en Mesopotamie, les sanctuaires de 'Ali 
et de Hosain, Thopital de Baghdad, le palais de Saray Sultan 
cgalement a Baghdad; en Arabie — le mur de Medine, etc. (41). 
*Adud al-daula deceda en Mesopotamie et fut enterre aNadjaf. 

Les deux freres de 'Adud, Moayyid al-daula et Fakhr 
al-daula (dont le centre etait Rey), etaient surtout connus ci 
cause de leur vezir, le celeb re lettre Sahib Ismabl ibn 'Abbad, 
mort en 385 [g 95. 

Fakhr al-daula mourut (997) laissant un fils de neuf ans. 
Le gouvernement etait exerce par sa mere, une personne 
tres energique et sage, connue sous le nom de Seyyida 
« Madame » (42). Lorsque son fils grandit et lui enleva le pou- 
voir, elle s’en alia aupres du prince kurde Badr ibn Hasanoye 
et avec Taide de ses troupes reoccupa Rey. De son temps la 
premiere dynastie turke apparut a I’horizon. Mahmud de 
<lhazna somma la Seyyida de frapper la monnaie a son nom, 
sous peine d’une expedition, mais la Seyyida lui envoya le 
message suivant: « Le sort des armees est incertain. Si le sultan 
me bat, la victoire sur une veuve ne lui vaudra pas une grande 
gloire ; si au contraire, il essuie une defaite de ma part, la 
marque de cette fletrissure ne disparaitra pas du front de sa 
fortune jusqu'au dernier jugement » (43). Et lorsque la Seyyida 
mourut (410/1019) ce fut la fin. Son fils, Madjd al-daula lui- 
meme invoqua le secours de Mahmud: en 420 (1029) le grand 
eonquerant se rendit a son appel mais seulement pour exiler 
la branche de Rey dans l’lnde et pour accaparer leurs posses¬ 
sions. 

Dans le midi il convient de signaler le regne agite mais 
prolonge du fils de 'Adud al-daula, Baha al-daula (989-1013), 
qui de Baghdad etendit son pouvoir au Fars et k Kerman. 
Grace aux continuateurs d’lbn Miskawaih, Rudhravari et 
Hilal ibn Muhassin, on connait en detail Thistoire de ce prince. 

Les demieres annees de la dynastie se passerent en luttes 
entre les epigones, tandis qu’a Test les Turks pr^paraient leur 
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equipee vers la Perse. Apres les Samanides, balayes par les 
Turks Qara-khanides et Ghaznavides, les Buyides furent ecra- 
ses par les Seldjuks. En 447 (1055) Toghral beg entra a Bagh¬ 
dad et, proclame sultan, retablit l’orthodoxie sunnite tandis 
que le dernier buyide (al-Malik al-Rahlm) fut enferme dans la 
forteresse de Tabarak, pres de Rey, pour y terminer ses 
jours. En 448 (1056) son frere (al-Malik al-Mansur) perdit le 
Fars qui lui fut enleve par la dynastie rivale de Chabankara. 
Les Seldjuks qui etaient arrives peu de temps apres traiterent 
honorablement un autre frere d’al-Malik al Mansur et lui 
laisserent lTisage des tambours et des etendards, mais lorsque 
ce dernier rejeton des Buyides mourut en 487 (1094) un gou- 
verneur turk prit sa place. 

Ainsi disparurent successivement les branches de Rey, 
de Baghdad et de Chiraz. 


12. 

Nous avons deja parle des precurseurs des Buyides mais 
la domination dailamite avait permis a d’autres elements 
iraniens de s’organiser et de relever la tete. 

La dynastie Kakoyide etait directement liee aux Buyides. 
Le mot kakoye veut dire « oncle matemel » et il est certain que 
c'etaient des cousins de la fameuse Seyyida, mere de Madjd 
al-daula, eUe-mtoe fille d’un roitelet de Tabaristan. On 
suit les destinees des Kakoyides (Hamadan, Isfahan) entre 
398-519 (1007-1119), mais, a titre d'atabeks, leurs rejetons 
garderent Yazd jusqu'a 673 (1274). 

Au nord-ouest dans l’Azerbaidjan oriental et dans TArran 
les Dailamites Musafirides (voir plus haut) dominerent envi¬ 
ron jusqu*a ran 1000. Les Kurdes Chaddadides regn^rent 
dans Y Arran (capitale Gandja) entre 340 et 409 (951-1018), 
et leur branche occidentale posseda Ani de 451 a 559 (1065- 
1194). Plus au sud, a Tabriz et ensuite a Maragha, les Kurdes 
Rawadites s’etaient maintenus a partir de 344(955) non seule- 
ment jusqu’a Tapparition des Seldjuks, mais meme jusqu'S. 
Tinvasion mongole (vers 1221) (44). 

Dans le Zagros, entre Kermanchah et Qasr-i Chinn, les 
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Kurdes formerent deux principautes, celle de Barzikan avec 
la dynastie des Hasanvaihides de 348 a 406 (959-1015) et 
caile des Chadandjan avec la dynastie des Banu'Annaz de 
387 a 550 (997-1155) ( 45 )- 

Meme dans la region eloignee de Diyar-Bakr un chef de la 
tribu HumaidI, Badh, reussit a creer vers 372 (982) une prin- 
cipaute, qui, sous ses parents Marvanides, joua un role impor¬ 
tant dans Thistoire des Kurdes occidentaux et ne disparut 
qu'en 489 (1096) sous la poussee seldjuke (46). 

Ainsi part out, sur toute Tetendue de la Perse et sur sa 
peripherie, les elements iraniens reprenaient courage, 
reapprenant a se gouvemer eux-m&mes. Mais bientot les 
invasions turkes et mongoles allaient liquider les principautes 
iraniennes et leur substituer une nouvelle organisation de fiefs 
militaires. Les Dailamites qui s'etaient expatries de leur pays 
en resterent separes et finirent par s’amalgamer aux peuples 
qui les entouraient. Le Dailam proprement dit fut attire dans 
Torbite de la vie locale des provinces caspiennes et plus specia- 
lement dans la sphere d’ influence de la dynastie des princes 
(kdrkiya) du Gilan oriental (Biyapich) dont la residence etait 
a Lahidjan. Au xv e siecle les kdrhiya reprimerent severement 
les Dailamites et en tuerent un grand nombre (47). 

Neanmoins on peut toujours esperer que les recherches 
reveleront un jour des dots dailamites tant dans leur ancienne 
metropole que dans ses colonies. II suffit de mentionner ici 
l’ingenieuse theorie de F. C. Andreas sur Torigine dailamite 
des tribus zaza (Dimla), sur laquelle je compte revenir ailleurs. 


1 3 - 

II est sur que les Dailamites ^talent d'abord des gens tr&s 
simples et mal degrossis. Voici le recit d’un homme que le 
Ziyaride Mardavidj, apres ses succ^s, envoya au Dailam pour 
ramener son frere Vuchmglr (« preneur de cailles ») : « Je le 
trouvai entoure de gens qui cultivaient le riz. Quand ils m'aper- 
5urent, ils s'approcherent de moi; c'etaient des hommes sans 
chaussures, nus, revetus de cale9ons rapi^ces de chiffons de 
diverses couleurs et de vfitements en loques. Je transmis k 
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Vuchmgir le message de Mardavidj... Alors il fit le geste de 
cracher sur la barbe de son frere et s’ecria : « Voila qu'il a 
revetu les vetements noirs (des 'Abbasides) »... J'ai constate 
chez lui une telle ignorance que j’aurais honte d’en parler... 
(Mais) plus tard il devint Tun des rois connaissant le mieux 
Tadministration de ses etats et la politique a suivre a Tegard 
de ses sujets » (48). 

En ce qui conceme Rokn al-daula, l’historien des Buyides 
explique ainsi les echecs des reformes de son grand ministre 
Ibn al-'Amld : « Rokn al-daula, quoique superieur aux princes 
dailamites contemporains, restait toujours au niveau du 
soldat pillard qui n’avait rien de plus presse que le pillage, 
sans considerer les effets de sa conduite sur Tavenir de ses 
sujets. Pour remunerer ses troupes, il leur permettait de com- 
mettre des actes dont personne autre ne pouvait les retenir 
et qui plus tard devenaient inseparables. Il etait oblige d’agir 
ainsi parce qu’il n'etait pas un prince royal et n'avait pas 
parmi les Dailamites Tautorite d'un autocrate » (49). 

Mais le meme historien cite de nombreux traits de noblesse 
des Buyides. On a vu les protestations de Rokn al-daula contre 
la mauvaise foi de son fils. Lorsque en 322 /934, apres la prise 
de Chiraz les officiers de 'Imad al-daula lui proposerent de 
faire parader les prisonniers charges de fers, leur chef repliqua : 

« Non, pardonnons plutot aux ennemis que Dieu a mis 
en notre puissance. Remercions-le plutot de cette bonne 
grace » (50). 

Il est clairement visible que les Dailamites s’inspiraient 
des gloires passees de l’lran et voulaient se poser en continua- 
teurs de l’ancienne tradition. Meme le fantasque et barbare 
Mardavidj s’etait fait fabriquer un trone d’or et avait com- 
mande une mitre ornee de pierres precieuses « sur le modele 
de celle de Chosroes Anuchirvan ». 

Deja en 404 (1013) Baha al-daula avait obtenu du calife 
Ie titre de chahinchah que personne n'avait porte depuis les 
Sasanides. Ses fils eux aussi briguerent la meme distinc¬ 
tion. Les juristes de Baghdad furent interroges sur la legality 
de cette distinction et finalement, malgre la divergence de 
leurs opinions, le nom de Djalal al-daula fut prononc6, avec 
Tadjonction de ce titre a la priere publique en 421 (1030) (51). * 
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Les Buyides etaient les protagonistes du chiisme iranien. 
A cette epoque meme les voisins immediats des Dailamites, 
les habitants du Gilan, etaient sunnites. Les Buyides avaient 
anticipe sur la politique des Safavides qui 500 ans plus tard 
£rigerent le chiisme en religion nationale persane, lorsque cette 
forme de TIslam s’adapta bien au caractere national persan, 
en approfondit et en souligna les tendances inherentes. 

La premiere mention des ceremonies publiques au mois 
de Moharram se rapporte justement au temps des Buyides. 
Void ce que dit Thistorien Ibn al-Athlr : « Le 10 Moharram 
de Tannee 352 (963) Mo'izz al-daula donna Tordre de fermer 
les boutiques a Baghdad et de tenir des lamentations publiques 
(niyaha ). Des tentes (qibab) couvertes de tissus grossiers 
devaient etre erigees et les femmes ayant defait leurs cheveux, 
noirci leurs figures et dechire leurs vetements devaient par- 
courir Baghdad en poussant des cris et en se frappant la 
figure en signe de deuil pour Hasan fils de 'All. Les sunnites 
ne pouvaient pas empecher ces manifestations car les chiites 
etaient nombreux et le pouvoir public (saltan) etait avec 
eux » (52). 

Comme les lamentations sur les morts etaient de tout 
temps une des coutumes connues des Dailamites (53), et que, 
d'autre part, des lamentations publiques decrites par Ibn 
al-Athlr sont evidemment sorties les ta'ziya persanes 
(deuil, processions de Muharram et representations de mys- 
teres) nous pouvons considerer les Buyides comme les promo- 
teurs de ces pratiques typiquement persanes. 

Les Samanides eclipsaient les Buyides par la splendeur 
de leur cour et par le nombre des talents litteraires ; mais parmi 
les vizirs des Buyides il y avait aussi des hommes 
remarquables comme Abul Fadl ibn al-'Anud (vezir de 
Rokn al-daula) et Sahib Isma'Il ibn 'Abbad (vezir de 
Moayyid al-daula et de Fakhr al-daula, lui-meme natif de 
Talaqan). Avicenne, dont la philosophic ne le preservait pas 
de niaiseries politiques, fut fait vezir par Madjd al-daula, 
quoique bientot il dut partager le sort de son maitre, empri- 
sorm€ par Tenergique Seyyida. On sait que Firdausi d£dia son 
poeme Yusuf et Zulaikha au Buyide Baha al-daula (54). Les 
poetes persans des Buyides etaient : Ustad Mantiqi, proteg^ 
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dTsma'il b. 'Abbad, Bundar qui ecrivait en dialecte de Rey 
(997-1029) et Kiya Ghada’iri (« le falencier ») morten 1034 (?). 
Le grand panegyrist e Qatran (mort en 1073 ?) qui vecut en 
Azerbaidjan peut etre egalement considere comme un echo 
de Tepoque buyide. Parmi les Arabes al-Mutanabbi composa 
des odes en Lhonneur de f Adud al-daula. Au moins trois 
parmi les princes Buyides etaient tres connus comme poetes 
(en arabe) et les cours des Buyides attiraient de nombreux 
litterateurs et savants (55). 


14. 


Les Buyides etaient tombes victimes d’une invasion etran- 
gere, mais, a part les dissensions qui marquerent les dernieres 
annees de leur regne, il faut relever une cause interieure et 
perpetuelle de leur faiblesse. 

Leur armee manquait de discipline et, pour contenter la 
soldatesque, il fallait avoir recours a toutes sortes d'expedients, 
et surtout distribuer des terres dont Lentretien perdait ensuite 
tout interet pour le beneficiaire. A cette epoque tout le 
monde voulait jouir de Tavantage de se nommer Dailamite. 
Le recueil d'anecdotes de Tanukhi contient une histoire 
amusante d’un jeune adherent du celebre Mansur al-Halladj 
qui voulait a tout prix faire une carriere a la dailamite; a 
cet effet il avait appris la langue dailamite et s’etait habitue 
a avaler de grandes quantites d'ail (56). Il fallut plusieurs 
fois reviser les listes des detenteurs de fiefs pour biffer les 
noms des personnes qui n’avaient jamais vu le Dailam (57). 

D’autre part Larmee etait minee par la discorde qui exis- 
tait entre ses deux elements constitutifs : Linfanterie daila¬ 
mite et la cavalerie turke (58). 

Les Dailamites etaient surtout des fantassins. Ils se bat- 
taient en formant une haie de leurs boucliers peints de cou- 
leurs 6clatantes, et en accablant Tennemi de leurs javelots k 
deux pointes (jupin) (59). Pour developper plus d'initiative 
il leur fallait Taide de la cavalerie et ici les Turks leur rendaient 
des services inappr£ciables. Pour la defensive egalement leg 
Turks etaient plus solidement armes. 
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Les princes dailamites etaient impuissants a arreter les 
conflits qui eclataient a chaque instant (60). On a vu le projet 
insense de Bakktiyar, d’exterminer tous ses Turks. En 385 /995 
Sam§am al-daula ordonna le massacre de tous les Turks dans 
le Fars. D'autres princes, a bout de patience avec leurs 
compatriotes, essayaient de s’appuyer sur les Turks (61). 
Mais comme le chiisme etait la base du pouvoir ctes 
Buyides (62) ils ne pouvaient d’une fagon durable se detacher 
des Dailamites. Aussi etaient-ils voues a des crises continuelles. 


I 5 * 

Tels sont les traits essentiels qui caracterkent Tepoque 
interessante de la domination des Dailamites. Nous avons 
essaye de presenter la naissance et le developpement des 
dynasties sorties de la petite region caspienne. Le temps qu elles 
ont regne n’a pas ete tres grand, moins d’un si£cle et demi. 
Mais on ne pent suffisamment insister sur ce fait: sans I’inter- 
mede iranien, represente par les Samanides A Test et les 
Buyides a Touest, la tradition iranienne eut ete interrompue ; 
et, plus tard, la Perse aurait eu infiniment plus de peine A 
retablir sa conscience nationale, apres tant d’epreuves quelle 
allait encore subir jusqu’a l’avenement des Safavides. 



NOTES 


(i) Decanton Dailaman est situe h l’altitude de 1400-1300 m. entre la montagne 
Natech-kuh, qui le separe au nord de hahidjan, et le haut pic Dalfak qui commande 
la rive droite du SefTd-rud. On cherche dans « Dalfak » une survivance du nom du 
peuple anden Derbik. 

{2) Ibn Miskawaih, Tadjarih al-umam , dont les volumes I, II et VI ont ete 
reproduits photographiquement dans le Gibb Memorial , et dont les volumes V et VI 
et la continuation ont et£ edites et traduits par H. A. Amedroz et D. S. Margoliouth 
sous le titre : The eclipse of the Abbasid caliphate. Nos references (The eclipse) 
se rapportent partout au texte arabe de cette excellente Edition qui comprend les 
annees 295/907-393/1002. II faut egalement mentionner ici les etudes minutieuses 
et penetrantes du savant persan Seyyid Ahmad Kasrawi, Chahriyaran-i gumndm, I- 
III, Teheran 1928-1930, qui traitent en detail de 1 ’histoire des dynasties du nord- 
ouest de la Perse avant 1 ’arrivee des Seldjuks. 

(3) Muqaddasi, Bibliotheca geogr. arabicorum , £d. de Goeje, vol. Ill, pp. 353- 
373, enumdre les cinq provinces du « Dailam » : Qumis, Gurgan, Tabaris tan, Daila- 
man et Khazar (!!). 

(4) Istakhri, Bib. geogr. arab ., I, 204, al-Dailam al-mahd ; le Hudud al-'alam 
(ecrit en 372/982), ed. Barthold, I^ningrad, 1930, f. 30b, Dailam-i khdssa. 

{5) D’apres Istakhri, p. 204, la residence du roi de Dailam etait k Rudbar (sur 
la rive gauche du Sefld-rud). D’aprds Muqaddasi, p. 360, le chef-lieu (qasaba, chahr- 
istdn) €tait Barvan et les autres points habites etaient: la forteresse Samlrum dans 
le canton Salarvand (actuellement ruineS de Chamiran, a 3 farsakhs en amont de 
Mandjfl) ; la ville Khachm, ou vivait le chef alide ; (la ville ?) Tarim (actuellement le 
canton Tarom) et le canton at-Talaqan (sur le ChShrud). I^e chef-lieu de ce dernier 
devait etre Chahristan, au nord-est d’Alamfit. Da courageuse exploratrice Miss 
F. Stark, qui a parcouru le Dailam en 1931, me confirme 1 ’importance de ses 
ruines. De chef-lieu des GIl-s etait Dulab. Au sens plus large Muqaddasi, p. 207, 
mentionne ddjh Rey comme la plus grande ville du Dailam. 

(6) Sirat * Antar , III, 29, cite dans Goldziher, Muhamm. Siudien, I, 268, qui 
toutefois croit que a chqar se rapporte au teint clair de la peau (?). 

(7) Muqaddasi, p. 360, 368 ; The eclipse, II, 141 (sur la frugality des Dailamites). 
Khaqanl, Jour. As., 1865, vol. V, p. 346, dit : Ruy-i dailam didam az gham muy 
jupin child mara ; hamtehu muy-i Dailam andar-ham chikast a'da-yi man. « J’ai vu la 
face du malheur ( dailam , ici mot arabe), et a cause de la douleur mes cheveux se sont 
dresses comme des javelots (dailamites) ; mes membres se sont recroquevilles, 
pareils aux cheveux d’un Dailamite. » Nizami mentionne le bonnet dailamite ( kulah~i 
dailami) de la Nuit. D’instrument musical des Dailamites etait le panbur, nsorte de 
mandoline », Mas'udi, Murudj, VIII, 91. 

(8) Istakhri, p. 204, Ibn Hauqal, p. 267, 

(9) Des noms dailamites Zoanab et Sarames que cite Theophylacte Simocatta 
ont egalement une allure iranienne. Dans les historiens arabes on trouve quelques 
mots dailamites isoles : Iwk « bon », Muqaddasi, p. 359 (cf. lauk « jeune homme • 
en kurde); uchtulum , cri de guerre des Dailamites (le mot est donne dans les diction- 
naires persans avec le sens « violence, oppression ») ; selon Ibn Khallikan, tr. de 
Slane II, 263, le nom Chdbuchti est d'origine dailamite, cf. The eclipse , I, 301, mais 
en toute probability il est derive de quelque nom de lieu *Chapucht. Certains em- 
prunts aux dialectes du nord-ouest qu'on trouve en persan sont evidemment dus aux 
Dailamites (jopin). 

(10) Depuis le commencement du vr e si^cle le Dailam parait s’etre trouvy squs 
la dypendance des Sasanides. Marquart, ErdnSahr , p. 126, croit que le repr^sentant 
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sasanide au Dailam port ait le titre de vahriz. Baladhuri, p. 280, mentionne des Dai- 
lamites a la cour de Khusrau Parviz. 

(11) On tronve les denudes greeques groupees dans Marquart, Eranlahr, p. 126-7, 
et dans Paulv-Wissowa , Rcal-Encyclopacdic , IV, col. 2432-3 (article de Weissbach). 
Agathias appelle les « Dilimnites » la plus importante peuplade parmi celles qui 
vivent sur la frontiere persane en dega (?) du Tigre. Procope dit que les * Dolomites » 
sont les barbares qui, bien que vivant panni les Perses, ne se sont jamais soumis aux 
Tois de Perse. 

(12) I^es colonies dailamites devaient contrdler la plupart des cols dans la chaSne* 
frontiere turco-persane, cf. Hoffmann, Ausziigc aux syrischcn AkUn, pp. 245 et 207. 
Le chef-lieu actuel de Salmas s’appelle Dilman (Dilmaqan). De la m^me origine 
dailamite doit etre le nom du canton Laliidjan (au sud-ouest du lac d’Ourmiah), 
bomonyme du canton du GDan, lequel £tait le fief des princes dailamites de la 
famille de Vehsudan, Yaqut, III, 149, cl. Kasrawi, I, 131. En G6orgie on trouve un 
Dilama-chen ( chen en armenien = persan abdd), Prince Vakhoucht, Description 
geogr. de la Georgia, trad. Brosset, St. Petersbourg, 1842, p. 467, n° 297, 

(13) Al-athar al-baqiya , p. 224 : wa qad azala al-Xazir al-Utruch dhalika wa 
a'ada ichtirdk al-marada ma'a al-nds lil-kadhkhudhahiya. 

(14) Murudj, IX, pp. 4, 8, 279. 

(15) The eclipse , III, 313 (sous l’aiin£e 388) :«les femmes 6galaient les hommes en 
force de decision, en justesse de jugement et en participation aux affaires ». 

(16) Muqaddasi, p. 368, Hudud al-'alam, f. 29b-3ia (beaucoup de detailscurieux 
sur les moeurs). Cf. plus bas note 51. 

(17) Ibn Rusta, p. 151, d’apres lequel les points fortifies dirig6s contre le Dailam 
^taient Tchalus, fonde (rebati ! ) par Ma’mun, et Muzn. Plus souvent que ce dernier 
est mentionne Kalar, situ€ k nne etape h l’ouest de Tchalhs vers la montagne, 
Tabari, III, 1524, Mas'udI, Murudj, IX, 5, Istakhri, p. 206. Sur l’importanee de 
<2azvin voir les sources citees dans Schwarz, Iran im MittelaUer, p. 707. 

(18) Ibn al-Faqih, p. 283. La mention des cavaliers (fursan) est assez inattendue, 
voir plus haut p. 20. II est vrai que dans The eclipse y III, 427, on trouve une fois la 
mention de «cavaliers dailamites et turks ». Ibid., Ill, 423, il s’agit de fantassins 
transports a dos de mulets et de chameaux. 

(19) Kasrawi, I, 6. Mais les Arabes e talent rest£s tr^s peu de temps dans le bas- 
sin de la Loire, et en 759, furent d£foges merae de Narbonne. 

{20) On cherche Ganzak k Takht-i Sulaiman ou k Lallan (au sud-est du lac 
d’Ourmiah). 

(21) Istakhri, p. 205 ; Mas'udI, Murudj , p. 4, mais du temps de Mas'fldJ, ibid.* 
-p. 10,1’h^rteie s’6tait propagee parmi les Dailamites (alhada aktharuhum). 

(22) Kasrawi, I, 23-37. 

(23) Vers la fin du x e siecle Muqaddasi, voir plus haut note 5, mentionne Bar- 
van au lieu de Rudbar. 

(24) Le document exit dans Yaqut, III, 149, sub verbo Samirdn, fait supposer 
•que les Kangari s’6taient aussi empares de al-Ustaniya (Ruyan, fief des Ustund&r ?) 
tandis que les andens rois Djustanides furent rfcduits k se contentex de al-L§’idjiya 
(Lahidjan). Cf. Kasrawi, I, 133. 

(25) Ldli (Lni ?) parait £tre issu de la dynastie ancienne, Tarlkh-i paida, 
p. 414, ligne 5, cf. Tabari, qui sub 216/831 dte un « Abu LaiII, roi de Dailam ». I#€ 
nom pouvait etre hd6ditaire dans la famille. Cf. le village Led au S. de Lahldjdn, 

(26) La famille de Makan 6tait native d’Achkavar (dans le Ranikdh). Cf. le nom 
Kl’un chef dailamite Achkavardj, probablement *Achhavar-idj , « natif d’Achka¬ 
var » (?), The eclipse , II, 84. 

(27) Hamza Isfahani, 6d. Gottwaldt, pp. 241-2. D’aprte Mas'hdl, Murudj , IX, 8, 
Asf&r n’etait pas musulman : wa hana la yadinu bi-miUati ’/-/slaw ; k Qazvinil fit 
prfcdpiter du haut du minaret le muezzin qui disait la pridre, ibid., IX, 10. 

(28) D’apres Muqaddasi, p. 353, la plupart des gens distinguaipit k peine (Id 
yahaduna yufarriquna) entre les Dailamites et les GIl-s. Toutefois les historiena 
nomment s£par£ment les Djfl (GII) k c6t£ des Dailamites, cf. The eclipse, I, 301, DCL 
3 77, etc. Cf. al-Tanukhl, Nichwar, p. 156 (trad. 171). Sur les discordet entre les deitac 
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peuplades voir Mas'udi, Murudj, IX, 7. lyes Dailamites etaient chiites et la plupart 
des Gfl-s sunnites, Muqaddasi, p. 367, ligae 2 ; cf. The eclipse , III, 305. 

(29) Tarikh-i guzlda, ed. Gibb Memorial, p. 414. Miss F. Stark (lettre du 
23 mars 1932) me sugg^re Y identification de Kiya-K. lich (?) avec Kiya- Kalava, un 
faubourg de Chahristan. Un village dans le canton Somam porte le nom de Buya. 

(30) Hamza, p. 241, Ibn Khallikan, tr. Slane, I, 155 (sous Mo'izz al-daula). 
mais deja BIrum, al-Athdr , p. 31-8, critiquait cette genealogie factice en disant que le 
premier membre de la famille connu etait Buwaih b. Fanakhusra. Cf. Marquart, 
ZDMG, 1895, p. 660 : Der Stammbaum d. Bujiden. 

(31) The eclipse, I, 277. 

(31 a) II s’agit du Karadj Abi Dulaf, pr£s du Sultanabad de nos jours, entre 
Isfahan et Hamadan. 

(32) Huart, Les Ziyarides , Mem. de I’Acad, des Inscriptions, Xlyll, 1922, pp. 3 77 * 

384- 

( 33 ) The eclipse, II, 37 et suiv., sous les annees 331-4. 

(34) Ibid., II. 17. 

(35) Ibid., II, 75, 89 : la dame Husn, plus tard sumommee 'Alam. 

(36) Selon Mas'udi, Murudj, VIII, 410 Mo'izz souptjonnait le calife de sollidter 
Taide des Hamdanides de Mossoul. 

( 37 ) The eclipse, II, 86-87. 

(38) Ibid., II, 307. 

( 39 ) Ibid., II, 350 : taliban lil-dhikril-djamil wa mukafizatan 'ala'l-futuiviva. 
Cf. ibid., II, 230 et II, 362. 

(40) Ibid., II, 213 : deja en 354/965 le gouverneur de 'Oman s’etait sotunis & 
Mo'izz al-daula. 

{41) Ibid., II, 404-408 et III, 69 (constructions a Baghdad) ; Muqaddasi, 
pp. 210, 430-1, 449. Cf. Schwarz, Iran itn Mittelalter , p. 48-50, 311, 321, 405, 482, 
Pour les constructions & Baghdad voir Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Caliphate, 1900, chap. XVII : The Buvid palaces, et G. Salmon, L’Introductidn 
topographique a Vhistoire dc Baghdad, Paris-, 1904 (traduction d’une partie de 
1 'Histoire de Baghdad de al-Khatlb al-Bnghdadi), & l’index. 

(42) Son nom etait Chlrin ; elle etait la fille de l’ispahbad Rustam II (1006- 
1028), roi de Tabaristan (de la dynastic Bavandide). 

(43) Tarikh-i guzlda, p. 428 ; Wilken, Gcschichte d. SuUane aus d. Geschlechte 
Bujeh (le texte de Mirkhond) 1835, p. 42. Toutefois la version la plus anciemie, 
The eclipse, III, 291, attribue le success de la « seyyida » aux sages conseils du prince 
Hasanwaihide Badr. 

(44) Voir Huart, Les Musafirides de VAdherbaidjan dans A volume... presented 
to E. G. Browne , Cambridge 1922, pp. 228-56 ; sur les atabeks de Maragha, Minorsky, 
l’article Maragha dans l’Eucyclopedie de lTslarn et surtout Kasrawi, Chahriyaran-i 
gumndm, II et III. 

(45) Huart, Les Banou-* Annaz, Syria, 1922, pp. 265-279 et pp. 66-79. 

(46) On pourrait egalement mentionner les aventures du Dailamite Lachkari a 
Isfahan, The eclipse , I, 213 ; celles d’un Gil Lachkari b. Mardi en Azerbaijan, ibid., 
I, 398 ; celles du Kurde Daisam, ibid., J, 398, II, 161. 

(47) Etendant leur pouvoir de la plaine de Gllan vers la montagne les seyyids 
kdrkiyd delog£rent gmduellement : d’Achkavar, les princes locaux HazaraspI 
(en 776/1364), d’Alamut, les rejetons des grands-maitres isma'fliens, et de Dailaman 
et de Rudabr le clan de Kuchldj. En 819/1416 le seyyid Razi de Lahidjan et son 
fr^re seyyid Mohammad, sous pretexte de mobilisation firent venir les Dailamites 
sur la rive du Sefid-riid, et lorsqu’ils s’y presentment, donn^rent ordre aux troupes 
de Gllan de les exterminer (Qatl-i 'dmm ) a Timproviste. 2-3.000 Dailamites,y compris 
leurs chefs, perirent dans ces Vepres siciliennes, voir Zahir al-dln, Tdrikh-i Gilan va 
Dailamistan, ed. Rabino, Racht, 1330, pp. 57 et suiv., 118 et 122-6. 

(48) Ibn al-Athlr, VIII, 182. Huart, Les Ziyarides , p. 37a. 

(49) The eclipse, II, 279. 
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(50) Ibid., I, 283. 

(51) Hilal ibn-Sabl, Kitab al-wuzara , ed. Amedroz, p. 388 (=* The eclipse, HI 
358) : le vezir Muwaffaq dans une lettre a Baba al-daula, datee du 4 juin 1000 
1’appelle chdhanchdh. Le Tchahar maqdla, p. 17, donne le titre ckahinchak au patron 
de Isma 'il ibn * Abbad (voir plus haut p. 13). Yaqut, If chad aUarlb, II, 120: le titre 
de chdhinchah attribue a Djalal al-daula sous 403. Amedroz, The assumption 
of the title Shahanshah by Buwaihid rulers , Numism. Chronicle , 1905, vol. V, pp. 393-9. 
Cf. Mez, Die Renaissance des I slams, p. 2r. Dans le Tchahar maqdla de Nizami 
'Arudi, p. 82, le titre chdhinchah est donne au Kakoyide 'Ala al-daula. 

{52) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 407. Voir des remarques similaires sous lesannees 353, 
357 et 358, ibid., pp. 413, 435 (le deuil du 10 Muharram et les rejouissances du jour 
du Ghadir), 443. Comme !a remarque Krvmski, Theatre pcrsan, Kiev, 1925, p. 7, 
la source d’Ibn al-Athir doit etre Hilal ibn-Sabi, qui justement dans le fragment sur 
1 'annee 389 (ed. Amedroz, p. 371) parle de * rhabitude des chutes ; de celebrer le 
yaum al-ghadir. 

(53) Muqaddasi, p. 369 ; The eclipse , It, 137 (Rokn al-daula 1 amende son fvere 
pendant 3 jours), 182 (Mo izz al-daula etant malade se lamente lui-meme), III, 260 
(Sam§am al-daula apres sa defaite jeune et revet des habits noirs). Cf. Ibn Isfan- 
diyar, p. 233 : le deuil dailamite est de 3 jours. 

(54) Le Muwaffaq que Firdausi loue dans la preface de son po^me doit etre le 
v6zir de Baha al-daula : Abu*All b. Isma'il al-Muwaffaq. 

(55) Tha'alibi consacre un chapitre special aux poesies arabes de * Ad ud al-daula, 
de son fils Tadj al-daula et de Khusrau b. Firuz b. Rukn al-daula, Yathnat al~da.hr, 
livre II, chapitre 1. Les chapitres suivants, 2 et 3, sont consacres aux vezirs buyides 
al-Muhallabi et Abu-Isliaq al-Sabi: le chapitre 4 aux ecrivains de Tepoque buyide 
(ed. de Damas II, pp. 1-105). Le chapitre 9 cite les vers de 15 podtes dedies au vezir 
de Baha al-daula Sapur b. Ardachir {ibid., pp. 290-7). Le livre III contient des cha¬ 
pitres sur le vezir Ibn 'Amid {ibid., pp. 2-25), sur son fils Abul-Fath {ibid., pp. 25-31), 
sur Sahib Isma'n b. 'Abbad [ibid., pp. 31-118) et sur les panegvristes de ce dernier 
{ibid., pp. 163-194). Tr£s connu est le podte Mihyar ibn Marzuya al-Dailami qui 
ecrivait en arabc ; ce zoroastrien, mort en 428 (1037), fut convert! a lTslam seule- 
ment en 394 (1003), voir Ibn Khallikau, trad, de Slane, III, 517 , ses ceuvxes ont 6t6 
recemment publics au Caire. Sur les pontes persans voir Tchahar maqdla , pp. 28, 80 
et le commentaire de Mirza Muhammad Khan Qazvinl Sur les celebrites du temps de 
'Adud al-daula voiraussi Ibn Isfandiyar, pp. 90-91. Surlesmaltresde 'Adud al-daula 
voir Abul-Faradj, Mukhtasar, ed. Pocock, p. 325 (trad. latine p. 214). Voir l’ 61 oge 
de 'Adul al-daula, ibid., p. 320 (trad. p. 211) et dans l’historien annenien Asolik, II, 
chap., XVI, trad., Macler, 1917, p. 63. Les chretiens devaient etre reconnaissants & 
'Adud al-daula d’avoir autorise le vezir Nasr b. Harun (qui lui-meme etait chr6- 
tien) de construire des dglises. The eclipse, II, 408. Un des secretaires de Mo'izz 
al-daula etait aussi un Chretien de Rev, Sa'd Isra'fl b. Musa, ibid., I, 298. Un detail 
curieux de la tolerance religieuse des Buyides : le gouverneur de 1 ’important port de 
SIraf en 379 fg 8 g etait un Juif, ibid., Ill, 155. 

(56) TanukhI, Nishivdr al-muhddara, ed. Margoliouth, p. 88, trad. p. 95. 

(57) The eclipse. III, 312 : en 388 /998 Samsam al-daula v6rifia les registres des 
Dailamites et en exclut a Fasa 650 hommes et a Kerman 400, # dont les genealogies 
n’etaient pas irreprochables ». Cf. ibid.. Ill, 361. 

(58) Subsidiairement les Buyides se servaient d’autres nationality. Sous 360/971 
Ibn Miskawaih, The eclipse , II, 300, mentionne dans les troupes de 'Adul al-daula : 
les Dailamites, les Gil-s, les Turks, les Arabes, les Kurdes et les Zutt (Indiens), et 
sous 360/970 et 366/976 les fantassins Qufs (Kufitch, montagnards de Kerman) et 
Balutch, ibid., II, 298 et 368. 

(59) Tabari, III, 1693. Le po£me de Vis-oRdmXn (6criten 1048), cf, Kasrawi, I, 2, 
parle des boucliers dailamites « paxeils au mur et peints de cent eouleurs ». Les bou- 
cliers 6taient port6s par des pages, The eclipse, II, 153. Les Da i la m ites se servaient 
de lances speciales pour projeter du naphte enflamme (mazariq al-naft wal-ntrdn), 
The eclipse , I, 272. Toutefois leurs adversaires etaient parfois plus habiles dans 
I’emploi du naphte, Tabari, III, 1693. 

(60) The eclipse, III, 132, en 376/936 sous §ams 5 m al-daula 19.000 Dailamite* 
et 3.000 Turks se sont battus sur l’hippodrome 4 propos des eci/fies. Cf. ibid., Ill, 26$. 

(61) The eclipse , II, 166 : en 346, apres la r6volte de Riizbihan, Mo'izz neglige les 
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Dailamites et choie les Turks ; ibid.. Ill, 158, en 379 Baha al-daula transf^re sa tente 
parmi les Turks qu’il trouve plus loyaux. Cf. la critique du caractdre dailamite par le 
cel^bre vezir ibn al-'Amid, ibid., II, 272. 

(62) Ibn-al-Athirl, VIII, 177 : « Ees Dailamites etaient chiites et (dans le chiisme) 
ne connaissaient pas de mesure. » Kasrawi a justement releve le fait qu’AIamut r 
le cel^bre centre des Assassins-Isma 'Hites, surgit plus tard sur le territoire dailamite ! 
D’apr^s un Tdrikh-i Djil wa Dailam dedie k Fakhr al-Daula, la construction de la 
forteresse d’Aiastant fut commenc6e par un ancien roi de Dailam en 246/860, voir 
Djuwaini, III, 105 (ed. de la Royal Asiatic Society, 1931). 


ADDITIONS 


ad p. 17. Rabino, Le Guilan, Rev. du Monde Musulman, 1915-6, XXXII, 280, 
£crit : « quelques descendants des anciens Dailamites ne Se trouvent que dans 
les villages de Kelardeh et de Tchoousal, dans la plaine, en hiver, et a Kelatch- 
Kh&ni, en ete. Des habitants du village de Deileman etaient aussi Deilemites, 
mais ils ont vendu leurs terres et vivent k Barfdjan ». 

ad note 27. D'apr^s le Farq bain ai-firaq , p. 267, Asfar fut convert! a l’ismal- 
lisme. (Je dois cette reference a Mohammad Khan Qazvini.) 
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Remarks on the Romanized Kurdish Alphabet 

By V. MINORSKY 


TI/TR. C. J. EDMONDS’S “ Suggestions for the use of 

A Latin characters in the writing of Kurdish ” merit 
the attention of all those interested practically and 
theoretically in Kurdish, for no one probably has had better 
opportunities for studying the practical side of the question 
than Mr. Edmonds in his surrounding of Kurdish intelligentsia. 

The inconvenient side of all Semitic alphabets is their 
disregard of vowels (not only short ones, but some of the 
long ones and the diphthongs). Those alphabets are 
sufficiently adapted to the languages for which they were 
invented and in which the consonantic frame (cf. Arabic, 
mostly triliteral, roots) forms the real backbone of the word 
of which the basic sense is more or less recognizable from the 
consonantic symbols. 

This system is entirely unsuitable for languages with a 
developed vocalic system where vowels are not accessories 
of the consonantic frame but integral parts of the stem. 
In Kurdish ddr “ tree/’ and dur “ far ” have nothing to do 
with each other in spite of their similar consonantic frame 
(d.r). Here the vowels make all the difference of the basic 
meaning, whereas the vocalic system itself is considerably 
complicated by the existence of e f d (> ue) which the Arabs 
in their own terminology call majhul , i.e. “ unknown ” to 
themselves. 


The Arabic script has been occasionally used for writing 
many different languages (Albanian, Turkish, Malay, numerous 
Caucasian, African, and Indian idioms and occasionally even 
Spanish and Serbian), but whenever the considerations of 
direct convenience of the writing were no more obscured by 
any reflexions of political and religious order, phonetic 
alphabets have triumphed all along the line . 1 

1 We leave for the moment out of the question such languages with 
developed literatures closely associated with Muslim (Arabic) culture, 
as Persian, for instance. 
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Nothing can be said against the special phonetic alphabets 
of long standing, such as Greek, Russian, Armenian, Georgian, 
well adapted to their object, but as the Latin script is the 
most widespread in the world and has reached the highest 
technical perfection in its printed form (artistic consistency 
of the outer form of the whole scale of signs, lack of confusion 
in characters, existence of different varieties of type), only 
Latin script comes into question when a new form of phonetic 
script is under consideration for a language just acquiring 
a literary importance. 

For the success of the reform in Kurdish it is essential 
that the Latin alphabet should be utilized in its most simple 
form with as few additions of conventional signs as possible. 
In this respect Mr. Edmonds's effort to remain within the 
possibilities of the ordinary type seems quite comprehensible 
and w r ell founded. The Kurdish alphabet as a practical 
instrument need not aim at an absolutely rigorous application 
of the principles : “ Each sound to have a single and non¬ 
compound sign, each sound to be pronounced only in one 
way.” For example, there is no practical inconvenience of 
writing sh (^y) instead of the Czeeho-Slovakian $ (whatever 
its well-known scientific convenience in connection with 
the other special signs), or the Turkish s (borrowed obviously 
from Rumanian). 

I should formulate the principles underlying Mr. Edmonds’s 
scheme as follows :— 

(1) Avoidance of any unusual signs which would embarrass 
the Kurdish presses. 

(2) Use of double signs for “ long ” vowels [only in 
Mr. Edmonds's first article !]. 

(3) Use of h after some consonants to connote some 
aberrant use of these characters. 

(4) To these points I should add the desideratum of the 
slightest possible variance from the established use of the 
original Latin script. All alphabets are conventional and 
eVen if instead of a, 6, c we write respectively k> l y m (as in 
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some unsophisticated schoolboys’ cipher) it can be learnt 
after some practice, yet any queer functions of the familiar 
signs are apt to mislead the Kurds in the scientific study 
of their language in comparison with the other Iranian 
languages. In this respect the new Turkish alphabet, which 
gives a practical solution for local use, is certainly inconvenient 
for comparative purposes, such words as gelecek necessitating 
their retranscription into gelejek , etc. It is likewise un¬ 
desirable to introduce new peculiar spellings for the words 
belonging to international scientific vocabulary. 

The following are my more detailed observations on, and 
suggestions in regard to, the systems proposed by Mr. Edmonds 
in his two articles which hereafter will be respectively referred 
to as E 1 and E 2. 

As regards the “ long ” vowels their exact duration as 
compared to that of the “ short ” ones may need some further 
investigation, but there is no doubt that the respective 
sounds of the two classes—a, i, u and a, i, u —are felt as 
distinct phonemes, and, in the case of a and a , differ in timbre ; 
e (closed sound palatalizing the preceding consonant) has no 
corresponding short sound ; and o in dost and xosh (xicosh ?) 
(though entirely of distinct origin) seems to be confused in 
Kurdish while the typical treatment of the original long 6 
in Kurdish is the diphthong iie (with palatalization of the 
preceding consonant), e.g. k'iicr (< kdr) “ blind ”, g’iiez < gdz 
“ nut ”. There is consequently no practical need for intro¬ 
ducing a distinction of o and o but the sign d (E 2) will be 
quite welcome as a comparatively simple conventional 
expression for iie, and find its justification in the etymological 
origin of this sound (from 6). 

Following the principle of reduplication of the characters 
in order to express the length of a vowel, I should write aa 
for Kurdish long d and leave simple a for its corresponding 
short sound. Such a system is one of the practical 
characteristics of the Dutch script. As a matter of fact, 
short Kurdish a sounds like d (cf. English “ man ”), or even 
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as a real short d, while with the use of e (E 1 and E 2) we 
are distinctly drifting to a different class of sounds. The 
proposed use of aa and a will allow us to restrict the use of e 
to the real e (see above). This unique e will be written without 
any diacritical sign (as against E 1 and E 2: e), just as in 
Sanskrit transcriptions e stands exclusively for a long e. 

The signs ii and i are quite natural, but there exists in 
Kurdish a characteristic sound of an extra-short i perfectly 
distinguishable on account of its dull timbre. It somewhat 
reminds one of Russian u (Polish y) and Turkish i ( i) in aldi 

(^aJI), but is a furtive intermediate sound which for an 

untrained English ear would perhaps resemble the vowel in 
“ but In E 1 and E 2 it is conveniently expressed by y 
(cf. Polish y !), but it would be very desirable to reserve to y 
the obvious function of (English and French y). One 
could think then of the new Turkish i (without dot), but even 
the Turks admit now that this sign is conducive to confusion 
and seem disposed to replace it by i. As we have obtained 
the elimination of one character with diacritic sign ( e ) by 
a simple one, we could afford to introduce in the present case 
i 1 , but perhaps it would be more advantageous to adopt 
for our case % (with a dot underneath) which would be better 
distinguishable from both ii and i and in case of emergency 
could be easily improvised by the printers ; it would suffice 
for them to place an ordinary i upside down. 

I should rather not follow E 2 in transcribing u by uw 
and i by iy for the “ Dutch ” principle of doubling letters 
of the long sounds seems to me to possess all the advantages 
of clearness, 2 but I should admit the use of uw- and iy - in 
the cases when the long ii - and I-, being followed by a vowel, 
phonetically become a group composed respectively of 


1 The special signs in our alphabet would consequently remain restricted 
to two: t and o. 

* In E 2 y has a threefold use for expressing consonantic y, short f, and 
the length of t (iy). 
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u + w or i -f y- This orthographical rule would be con¬ 
ditioned in this special case by the phonetic modification. 

Coming to the consonants I should reserve simple j and c 
respectively for ^ and q in conformity with the very 
clearly established use (see the hallowed Sanskrit transcription) 
and the historical tradition of c which in all the systems 
derived from Latin stands for voiceless k, 6, or ts. The only 
exception is the new Turkish alphabet, but we have mentioned 
its philological inadequacy for scientific purposes. 

Zh and sh seem to be quite suitable expressions of J 

and ^ logically consistent with z and s for J and { y. 

The use of h as an auxiliary sign in Ih and rh as differentiated 
from l and r is a happy idea already realized in Albanian script. 
Kurdish Ih is a hard cerebral l pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue upturned (a characteristic very distinct from Turkish 
and Russian hard l (ji) ; rh is the rolled r pronounced with 
the tip of the tongue (a similar distinction between r and r 
exists in Armenian and Albanian). 

As regards the harsh guttural sounds, the use of x for ^ 
(as in Spanish, Greek, Russian) would be consistent with the 
general scientific practice. As we connote the corresponding 

voiced ^ by gh, it was first suggested (El) to express this 
sound with xh, but as is frequent in Kurdish the new 
simplification (E 2) will be very welcome. On the other 
hand, Mr. Edmonds feels inclined to disregard the ^ sound, 

occurring in Kurdish, and not only in Arabic loan-words, 
but also in some purely Iranian words as hawt “ seven ”. 

This sound, though rare, is very characteristic of Kurdish 
and I should allot to it precisely the conventional xh, where 
-A, following our practice, will indicate an aberrant use of 
the original symbol x. 

Contrary to the Turks and Persians, the Kurds very 
naturally pronounce p (and prefix it even to such an 
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Iranian word as asp “ horse ” which in Kurdish sounds 
It would be helpful to express ^ with an 
apostrophe whenever the Kurds pronounce it: * ajbat 
but there is of course no question of simply reproducing 
Arabic forms : if c- and are pronounced Habbas 

and Watman they will be spelt accordingly. 1 On the con¬ 
trary, there is no need to transcribe the Arabic hamza in the 

beginning and at the end of words (»U~j ^1), though in 
the middle of words it would be helpful to express it by a 
hyphen cA* hay-at. 

Likewise no special mark of elision seems to be necessary 
in such words as lera < Vera , any more than in separating 
the locative ending - da , but, if so desired, the same hyphen 
could be used for such purposes as well. 

We need not be more precise about Kurdish sounds, as 
time will show what particular nuances and sandhi phenomena 
will be discovered by specialists in phonetics. Under this 
ruling come the Sulemani spirants 8 (3) and 6 (sl>), which 

can hardly be considered as real phonemes and do not 
represent a general phenomenon even in southern Kurdish. 

It must be finally well understood that the suggested 
Kurdish alphabet has in view principally the convenience 
and development of printing. As regards the writing in 
Kurdish considerable simplifications will be introduced in 
due course : for instance, double vowels aa , ii, uu will be 
easily replaced by some signs like a, i , u or a, i, u. Many 
people in Europe instead of double consonants still write 
only one with a dash over it (as a substitute for an Arabic 
tashdid). Kurdish orthography and calligraphy will follow 
their own ways, while we are trying to find some practical 
and simple solution of the fundamental problem of the basic 
alphabet. 


1 In handwriting ^ could be expressed still better by spiritus aspcr \ 
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The following is 

the comparative table of Kurdish sounds 

as figured in Mr. Edmonds’s two articles and in my additional 
remarks:— 

A. Vowels 

El. E 2. M. 

a 

a 

a 

aa 

a (d) 

e 

e 

a 

e 

e 

e 

e 

X 

ii 

iy 

ii 

X 

i 

y 

i 

l (dull) 

V 

i 

i (or x) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

iie 

uy 

6 

6 

u 

uu 

uw 

uu 

u 

u 

u 

u 

B. Consonants (disposed by groups) 1 

b 

- 

- 

- 

V 

- 

- 

- 

V 

- 

- 

- 

f 

- 

- 

- 

w 

- 

- 

- 

d 

- 

- 

- 

t 

- 

- 

- 

8 (S) 

dh 

7 

7 

e p) 

til 

7 

7 

/ (jr) 

c 

C 

j 

Mg) 

ch 

cli 

C 

k 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

~ 

3 

? 

9 

<1 

h 

- 

- 

- 

1 — means 

“ no 

change ", and ? ‘ 

‘not expressed". 


JRA8. JULY 1933. 
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i 

gh 

gh 

gh 

t 

xh 

X 

X 

L 

i 

7 

or 

c 

i 

i 

X 

? 

xh 

Ih 

Ih 

Ih 

r 

r 

rh 

rh 

rh 

m 

- 

- 

- 

n 

- 

- 

- 

z 

z 

z 

z 

s 

s 

s 

s 

Z 0) 

zh 

j 

zh 

$ (J) 

sh 

sh 

sh 

y (iS) 

y 

y 

y 


P.S.—The above suggestions are based on the assumption 
that, for the facility of Kurdish printing, signs with diacritical 
points must be avoided as far as possible. On the other 
hand, as shown by the latest experiments in Erivan and 
Damascus, this practical consideration need not be over¬ 
estimated. Under such conditions, a more liberal use of 
diacritical points would very likely represent a further 
convenience and simplification in Kurdish writing.—V. M. 
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The Khazars and the Turks in the Akam al-Marjan 

By Y. Minorsky 

TN 1929 Professor Angela Codazzi published a careful edition, with 
an Italian translation, of a geographical compendium by Ishaq 
ibn al-Husayn entitled Kitdb akam al-marjdn fl dhikr al-madd'in 
al-mashhura fl hull makdn. 1 According to Professor Nallino’s 
suggestion the author may be identical with one of the sources 
mentioned by Idris! (“ Ishaq ibn al-Husayn al-munajjim ”) and by 
Ibn-Khaldun (“ Ishaq ibn al-Hasan (?) al-Khazini ”). As regards 
the date of the text, the editor takes as its terminus a quo 262/875 and 
as its terminus ad quem 454/1062. Most probably he belongs to the 
eleventh century. Several indications suggest that the author was a 
native of the westernmost part of the Islamic world (Spain ?). He 
seems to have used (directly or indirectly ?) Khuwarizmi’s rifacimento 
of Ptolemy and Ya‘qubfs Kitab al-bulddn. Some single points of 
likeness have been discovered by the editor in I. Khurdadhbih (a 
legend on Alexandria and another on the Seven Sleepers) 2 and in 
Ibn-Rusta (San 4 a, Saba’, Misr, and the Khazar lands). Very judiciously 
Professor Codazzi (p. 461, note 5) points out some confusion in our 
author, who, under al-Khazar, quotes a feature 3 which in Ibn-Rusta 
belongs to the Burdas (Burtas), and we shall see that such cases are 
much more numerous in our text! 

On the whole, the compendium, though not very original, gives 
some curious facts regarding the towns of the Islamic countries. It 
shows a marked predilection for historical data relating to their 
conquest, local risings, etc. Quite isolated are the two last paragraphs, 
on the Khazars and the Turks, where the description becomes very 
vague and some puzzling and misunderstood forms of names occur. 
These two passages will form the subject of the present article with a 
view to explaining the facts quoted, and ascertaining the sources from 
which they were borrowed by the author. 

1 Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Classe di scienze morali, 
Novembre-Dicembre, 1929, pp. 373-463. 

2 Under several towns our author quotes the amount of taxes paid by them. 
I. Kh., 35, quotes the taxes only for Khorasan [and ‘Iraq]. Our author seems to 
have rounded off I. Kh.’s sums, e.g. Bokhara, 1,189,200 dirhams > 1,000,000 ; 
Nishapur 4,108,900 > 5,000,000; Gurgan 10,176,800 > 10,000,000. But some of 
the sums are apparently false : for the insignificant Sarakhs 1,000,000 (instead of 
I. Kh.’s 307,440) and for the enormous Khorasan 10,000,000 (instead of 44,846,000). 

3 Freedom of the women. 
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The quotations below reproduce the text as it stands in the unique 
MS. belonging to the Ambrosiana of Milan. Asterisks mark some of 
Professor Codazzi’s emendations of obvious character. My own 
corrections will be found in my translation. 


^ ^ A.- L?c A**-mJ $ 

j jjfj ao_^JI <jo df 

C\jA^3 J-rLuJl j £ j \jil j?o}l (jj (_/ 

cilL« Acll? (3 ^ 

( s ^ c - V.M.) j li* c-iVI 

s!^il c£S:>l lib i)!^rY! al* (v.m. j**) j* 

(3 W* 4 ^ Wt“l^ dr 4 -J 3^3^ dr 4 dloljl 

<3^ ^-o * U> ylfTj jYl 3f __ 

[... .] jr-^ o^J j 

11* (Jf ‘UJic- J j „ jlJall <1^A.4 L^lfljl# ^3 


(Jl .5 ^~\ oji.^ (jA ^lil! ifrVl 

<+t> 1_^A5Cj *1"^. fjr^* <>A—M J'- 4 

44 The Lands of the Khazar and *Sariohshin. 


1. 44 These are vast and ex¬ 
tensive lands on the confines of 
*al-Sarir. 

2. 44 Their supreme king pro¬ 
fesses Judaism. 


Ibn-Rusta 

p. 147 5 . 44 You travel from al- 
Khazar [i.e. from the capital of 
the Khazar] to (the Sarlr) 12 
days.” 

p. 139 12 . [The Khazars] : 

44 their supreme chief professes 
the religion of the Jews.” 
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3. 44 They (i.e. the Khazars) 
fight the Turks and (in their 
turn) are attacked by the (people) 
of *al-Sarir. 


4. 44 Their king has a great 
army. 

5. 44 In their country there 
are (numerous) fields, gardens, 
and fruits [v. i. 9], 

6. 44 To it belong many towns, 
among which is * 

Balanjar, which is in subjection 
to the Khazar king. And from it 
come out 10,000 fighters. 

7. 44 Their appearance and 
bodies (manazir wa-ajsdm) are 
like those of the Turks. 

8. 44 With them, when a 
woman reaches (maturity) she 
chooses whomsoever she wants of 
men; (then) she ceases to be 
in subjection to her father and 
mother. 

9. 44 (This country) is situated 
in the plains and most of its trees 
are khalanj (the wood of which) is 
exported to Khorasan, and this is 
their greatest wealth. They 
possess fields [v. s. 5]. 

10. 44 Most of them profess 
(yantahiluna) . . . (?). 


Ibn-Rusta 

p. 140 5 . 44 Every year the 
Khazars lead an army against the 
Pechenegs.” 

p. 143 x . 44 It is said that the 
Khazars had previously built 
fortifications to protect them¬ 
selves against the Majgharl and 
other neighbouring nations.” 

p. 141 5 . 44 [The Burdas] 

possess fields.” 


p. 140 16 . 44 [The Burdas] are 
in subjection to the Khazar king 
and from them come out 10,000 
horse.” 

p. 140 20 . [The Burdas] : 
44 their religion resembles that of 
the Ghuzz and they have fine 
appearance and bodies ( la-hum 
ru'd' wa-manzar wa-ajsdm)." 

p. 141j. 44 When a girl of theirs 
reaches (maturity) she ceases to be 
in subjection to her father and 
chooses for herself whomsoever 
she wants of men ...” 

p. 141 5 . They live in the 
plains. Most of their trees are 
khalanj. They possess fields. 
Most of their goods are honey, 
martens (dalaq), and furs. 

p. 141 16 . [The Bulkar] 44 Most 
of them profess (yantahiluna) the 
religion of Islam.” 
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11. “ And among their towns 
is *al-Bayda-*Hab-baligh, which 
is great and beautiful and lies on 
a great river flowing from the 
*Khazar lake (?) to the Khorasan 
lake. 

12. “ Their graves are like 
those of the Muslims. 

13. “ Most of them burn their 
dead as atonement for them.” 
[Cf. under Turk , point 6.] 


Ibn-Rusla 

p.. 139 14 . [The Khazar] : 
their capital is *Sarighshin and 
by it (biha) is another town 
called or 

p. 142 x . [The Bulkar]: “ their 
graves are like those of the 
Muslims.” 

p. 141 4 . [The Burdas]: “ They 
are of two classes : the ones burn 
their dead and the others bury 
them.” 


The foregoing analysis has clearly shown that the para¬ 
graph on the Khazars is a patchwork of data found in Ibn- 
Rusta’s chapters on al-Khazar (139 4 -140 13 ), Burdas (140 14 -141 7 ), 
and Bulkar (141 7 —142 4 ). The extraordinary confusion of the 
characteristics of the three nations 1 may be due to the fact that, in the 
compiler’s source, the headings of the chapters were omitted, as is 
often the case when spaces are left in blank for subsequent rubrications. 
Another source of confusion must be connected with the desire to fit 
in Ibn-Khurdadhbih’s short passage (p. 124) on the Khazar towns : 

j The second name 

in Arabic script looks very much like jL5dL> and the 

epitomator substituted the latter (found in Ibn-Rusta) for the former 
(found in Ibn-Khurdadhbih). But Ibn-Rusta nowhere says that the 
Bulkar (Kama Bulghars) were subjects of the Khazar king, and this 
item undoubtedly refers to Balanjar, which lay to the north-east of the 
Caucasus range and belonged to the Khazar. 

mentioned in the heading of the paragraph is 

doubtless the name of the Khazar capital, or rather of the part of it 
situated on the western bank of the Volga, which appears in I. Rusta as 

in the Hudud al J Alam as in BakrI as 

I think that the unusual name of the second town mentioned in our 
text is nothing but a combination of two names found respectively in 


1 Burdas (or Burtas ) stands probably for the ancestors of the present-day Mordva, 
and Bulkar for the Kama Bulghars. 
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I. Khurdadhbih and I. Rusta. In order to make the comparison clear 
we shall place these names under the form found in the Akdm :— 


j l-is—.11 








Of these, al-Bayda 66 the White one ” is the name given by I. Kh. 
to the western part of the capital, which I. Rusta calls by its native 

name of “ The Yellow [town ?] ”. On the other hand, 


or quoted by I. Rusta is evidently the name of 

the eastern part of the capital which I. Kh. spells or 

The “ Khazar lake ”, out of which the river is said to flow, may 
reflect some confusion of the meanings of Arabic bahr and Persian 
darya , which both stand for “a sea, and a large river The original 
may have referred to the fact that the canal on which the capital 
stood was a part of the Khazar river (bahr). Buhayra may then be 
a secondary Verschlimmbesserung for bahr. 

The name must certainly be restored as “ The 

Throne ”, i.e. “ the possessions of the Master of the Throne ”, a well- 
known designation of a kingdom in the northern Daghestan, of which 
the nucleus must have been the present-day Avar territory (on the 
Qoy-su). The Sahib al-Sanr was quite rightly the immediate southern 
neighbour of the Khazar king. The mention of wars between them is 
probably a mere amplification of the epitomator’s. 

We shall leave aside for the moment the extraordinarily close 
analogies of our Khazar paragraph with I. Rusta’s text and shall 
consider the question of borrowings more completely after we have 
examined the second paragraph describing the “ Turks ”. 


^ 


3 (JLjlJt ^3 

c. 

b 0^3 J*l ^3 ij 

jUVI ^xs-3 % V-’V 5 J**’. * <_rAH (3 -a.^I ^ 

(3 <._ j ! j — ^3 ojtS'^>^k[3 j3 

VOL. IX. PART 1. 10 
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4^ .^Y! &<\>*> £}* l„^j ^1 >-Aj u>jVI 

(j j* jj^ajj ^'J-* jj*J^„ (J^* 

< 3^-’„ 4.*®J (_j < i^a.1) 1*_^.i J Ia»J.} t» 

fr 

Lf-ij ^lk» £>• Vl Yj cJl^SI ^ c.J^jYl 

^L>-jJ jL-’*i l—^ 3 jt^k.c J^ 

•Ai ^J.a>- l»^dj l^J A^-aaa^ L.^ic’ A>-1_ +*> 

jU2l j c^i>-j> 


Land of the Turks. 


1. “ These are extensive and 
vast lands which, in the north, 
adjoin the ^Northern Sea, and, 
in the east, the lands of the 
Toghuzghuz. 

2. “ The Turks are courageous 
and valiant and have a (fine) 
aspect and (fine) bodies. 

3. “ They are the most skil¬ 
ful of people in the. preparation 
of felts, for the latter serve them 
as garments. 

4. “ They have milk (in 
plenty) and game is plentiful. 

5. “ Their country is very cold 
and snowy. They possess under¬ 
ground dwellings (asrab fil ard) 
which they enter to escape the 
rigours of the cold. 


[Cf. under Khazar, point 7.] 


GardizI, 84 : “ In summer the 
Kimak drink mare’s milk . . . 
they hunt sable-martens and 
grey squirrels ...” 

GardizI, 84. “ In the land [of 
the Kimak] falls much snow. 
They have underground tanks 
(chdy-hd < chdh-ha) made of 
timber for the winter. When the 
snowfall is heavy they drink that 
water stored in the month of Tlr, 
for their horses cannot go through 
the snow to the watering place.” 
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6. “ They are idol worship¬ 
pers, may God Almighty humiliate 
them. They burn their dead. 
They pray twice in the daytime 
and fast (only) one day. 

7. “ Their river flows into the 
sea of Tabaristan and in it are 
found fish which stick to the feet 
(of the bathers ?). The river 
dries up in summer and the 
(Turks) drink only from lakes 
(or marshes). 

8. “In their country there is 
a mighty mountain with a tree 

on it. On the tree (?) 

are the marks of two hands, two 
feet, and a knee, as if (some one 
had been) worshipping there. And 
everyone of them who notices 
those traces worships them. 


9. “And in (their country?) 
there are herds of untamed horses 
which have become wild in the 
desert.” 


Gardizi, 87 : “ the Khirkhlz 
[neighbours of the Kimak] burn 
their dead, like the Indians ; 
and they say that Fire is the 
purest thing and whatever falls 
into it becomes pure.” [Cf. under 
Khazar , point 13.] 

Gardizi, 83. [On the way to 
the Kimaks, beyond the mountain 
Kanda’ur, is the river Asus (?)] : 
its water is black, it flows from 
the east, until it joins the sea \dar, 
read : darya] of Tabaristan. After 
this, the river Artush (Irtish) is 
reached where the land of the 
Kimak begins. 

Birum, c^-Athar al-baqiya, p. 
264 5 : “ And similar to this lake 
[of Tus] is a spring 

of fresh water in the land of the 
Kimak in a mountain called 
M. nkur, as large as a large shield. 
The level of the water in it is up 
to the brim, and sometimes an 
army drinks from it and it does 
not dwindle a finger’s breadth. 
Near this spring, there is a trace 
of a man’s foot, of his palms with 
their five fingers and of his knees, 
as if he had been worshipping ; 
and also traces of the steps of a 
child and of the hooves of a 
donkey. And whenever the Ghuzz 
Turks see (that place) they 
worship it.” 

Gardizi, 83. “ On both banks 
of the Irtish pasture wild horses. 
Their race is from the king’s 
horses which have become wild,” 
etc. 
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Though the description of the “ Turks ” is very general and no 
tribes are distinguished among them, it is curious that the territory 
of the Toghuzghuz, the most celebrated of the Turkish tribes, 1 is said 
to lie to the east of, and consequently separate from, the “ Turk ” 
land. The analysis of the text shows that what the author really means 
by Turk is the particular tribe of Kimak (*Kimak) 2 which lived near 
the Irtish, but, “ when there w T as peace between them and the Ghuz,” 
visited the latter’s territory in winter, cf. Hudud aVAlarn , § 18. These 
periodical movements are a source of great confusion in our sources 
in which two different territories are usually telescoped into one 
“Kimak land”. Therefore one might improve our Bahr al-shami 

(^L-i) into Bahr al-Shdsh The latter term would be 

quite possible for the Aral sea into which disembogues “ the Shash 
river” (Jaxartes), and the Ghuz territories are usually associated 
with the Aral sea. On the other hand, Professor Codazzi’s correction 

Bahr al-shamall “ Northern sea ” has the advantage of 

suiting the Hudud al-Alam , according to which the Kimak territories 
extended in the north up to the Northern Uninhabited Lands. 

The river mentioned in the text belongs to the region between the 
Irtish and the Caspian Sea, of which Muslim authors (Mas'udI, Muruj, 
i, 213 ; Hudud al-‘Alam, § 6, 41; Gardlzl, 83) give very entangled 
descriptions. Our sources do not know the lower course of the Irtish : 
the Hudud al-‘Alam takes the latter for an affluent of the Volga ; 
moreover, the authors mentioned have a vague idea of the exist¬ 
ence of some other river flowing to the Caspian, to the west of the 
Irtish. The Ural (Yayiq) river and the Emba, disemboguing into the 
Caspian, the rivers of the steppes to the north-east of the Aral sea 
(such as the Irghiz and Turghai), and even some left affluents of the 
Irtish may be partly responsible for the confused descriptions of the 
course of this second river. The new detail added by the Akam , namely 
that the river dries up in the summer, points to the steppe region. 

The two last paragraphs, which stand isolated in the text of the 
Akam , refer to the north-eastern territories lying pretty close to each 
other, and it would be strange if their description were due to two 

1 By Toghuzghuz Muslim writers mean both the tribes which originally belonged 
to the ancient Turkish (in Chinese Tu-cKueh) Empire, and the later Uyghur 
possessions in the eastern T‘ien-shan. 

2 According to Idrisi (Jaubert), ii, 221, the Kimakiya border on the Toghuzghuz in 
the south , but the bearings in Muslim authors constantly vary up to 90°. 
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different sources. After all, one might suppose that Ibn-Khurdadhbih’s 
original work contained a more complete account of the Kimak land 
than the bare mention of a road to this tribe ( BGA ., vi, 28 = Qudama, 
209). But then the bulk of our data on the Khazar-Burtas (Burdas)- 
Bulghar (Bulkar) cannot be explained from I. Khurdadhbih. More 
probably, therefore, the description of the Kimak territory was only 
one of the items in Jayhanl’s description of the Turkish lands (as 
reflected in the Hudud al-‘Alam , §§ 12-22). The Khazar-Burdas- 
Bulkar chapters undoubtedly existed in Jayhanl. 

The latter’s Kitdb al-mamalik wal-masalik has not come down to 
us, but, by quotations and analogous passages in I. Rusta, I. Faqih, 
I. Hauqal, the Hudud al-‘Alam, Muqaddasi, ‘AufI, etc., we know how 
great was the authority and influence of the Samanid vazlr who 
systematically utilized his exceptional opportunities for collecting 
relevant information. However, the size of Jayhanl’s work (seven 
volumes !) rendered it difficult to make and distribute copies, and there 
are no indications that it was directly accessible in the extreme west of 
the Muslim world where our epitomator lived. 

We have, then, to suppose that Jayhani’s data were used by our 
author through the work of some other author. The obvious person 
to come to mind is al-Bakri (d. 487/1094), whose countryman our 
Ishaq b. Husayn presumably was, and whose work enjoyed great 
esteem among his contemporaries. Indeed, the Gayangos MS. 1 of 
Bakri’s al-Mamalik wal-masalik contains chapters on the Khazar- 
Furdas (Burtas, Burdas)-Bulkar, but in an abridged form omitting 
several items which appear in our compendium. 

Consequently the latter must be independent of BakrI, and, as the 
two possible transmitters of Jayhani’s data, we might in principle 
consider I. Rusta or Ibn al-Faqlh. 2 Both authors’ works, as reproduced 
in de Goeje’s edition, are incomplete. Even the copy of Ibn al-Faqlh 
discovered in Mashhad by A. Z. Validi contains neither the chapters 
on the Khazar-Burdas-Bulkar nor the items on the Kimak quoted in 
our analysis. In I. Rusta’s text, as printed by de Goeje in BGA., vii, 

1 All traces of it seem to have been lost, but the relevant passages from it bearing 
on Eastern Europe were published by Defremery in Journ. As., 1849,1.13, pp. 460-477, 
and re-edited with commentary by Baron Rosen and Kunik, Izvestiya al-Bakri , etc., 
SPb., i, 1878, ii, 1903. [I hear from M. W. Margais that a very complete MS. of 
al-Bakri has been discovered in Morocco and that M. Colin has undertaken its 
publication.] 

2 A1 Bakri quotes as his source (in Jayhanl matters) a certain Ahmad. Baron Rosen, 
op. cit., 17, thought that the person meant was Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Hamadhanl 
(— Ibn al-Faqih), but, as a matter of fact, Ibn-Rusta’s name also was Ahmad b. ‘Omar. 
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the chapters on the Turks are lacking, but, at least, his Khazar- 
Burdas-Bulkar passages account for our text almost verbatim. Still 
disbelieving the possibility that two different sources were used by 
Ishaq b. al-Husayn, I feel inclined to admit that at the bottom of the 
two passages in the Akam there must be a more complete manuscript 
of Ibn-Rusta. 

As regards the parallel texts quoted in the paragraph on the Turks, 
we must add that Gardizi, in his extremely valuable chapter on the 
Turks, 1 expressly mentions Jayhani among his sources. Blrunl does 
not unfortunately indicate the origin of the story about the spring in 
the Kimak land, but almost immediately after, and in the same 
paragraph, he quotes Jayhani’s testimony on a spring between 
Bukhara and Qaryat al-hadltha, and, further, on the columns of the 
Qayrawan mosque. If only the items on the Kimak in Blrunl (300/1000) 
and Gardizi ( c . 442/1050) were borrowed from Jayhani, the earlier Ibn- 
Rusta and Ibn al-Faqih 2 (both writing in the earlier part of the tenth 
century) could not have failed to know them through the same author, 
whom they certainly did utilize. 

Our examination of the two last paragraphs of the Akam 
al-marjan may appear to be merely destructive. Yet the Textkritik 
of our composite geographical texts is one of the very urgent problems, 
and by disentangling the data of a fresh source and defining the 
measure of its trustworthiness some useful purpose is served. It is 
necessary, too, to obviate any eventual speculation with misspellings 
which might be taken for novelties. Indirectly our analysis gives a 
new weight to the important unknown source (Jayhani ?) which is at 
the bottom of so many older geographical works. 3 

1 Edited by Barthold, in Memoires de VAc. de St.-Petersbourg , viii e serie, I, 
No. 4, 1897. 

2 According to the Fihrist, 154, Ibn al-Faqih “ plundered ( salakha ) Jayhani’s 
book ”. 

3 See V. Barthold’s and my own Prefaces to the Hudud al-'Alam, Gibb Memorial, 
new series, vol. 17, 1937. 
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A PERSIAN GEOGRAPHER OF a.d. 982 ON THE 
OROGRAPHY OF CENTRAL ASIA 

V. MINORSKY 

I T is a matter of regret that the achievements of Muslim geographers of 
the ninth and tenth centuries a.d. are still very insufficiently known outside 
a narrow circle of orientalists. The fault lies to a considerable extent with 
those who keep this treasure 1 without thinking of rendering it accessible in 
European languages. No partial adaptations, even so excellent as le Strange’s 
‘The lands of the Eastern Caliphate ’ 2 and P. Schwarz’s ‘Iran im Mittelalter,’ 3 
can give an adequate idea of the prodigious wealth of accurate information 
collected by the early Muslim scholars and travellers. Marco Polo’s explora¬ 
tion is an outstanding event but it must not be forgotten that, three centuries 
before him, Muslims possessed most detailed descriptions of the countries, 
peoples, roads, and products of the area extending from Spain and Morocco 
to the outskirts of China and Tibet. The object of the present paper is to 
analyze the ideas of the Muslims on the orography of Central Asia, as they 
appear in the Persian geography written in a.d. 982 , and bearing the title of 
Hudud al-'Alam, which may be translated as “The regions of the World.” 
The author, whose name is unknown, dedicated his work to the local ruler 
of Gozgan (Northern Afghanistan) and presumably himself lived in the same 
region. From the point of view of Persian literature, the importance of the 
book is obvious, for it is earlier than Firdausi’s famous ‘Shah-nama’ (a.d. 994 ). 
As regards its contents, the ‘Hudud al-‘Alam’ is a compilation based chiefly on 
earlier books in Arabic, but the writer has preserved to us some very valuable 
data on such countries as China, Tibet, India, and Central Asia which are 
not found elsewhere. There are good reasons for believing that the original 
authority for these particular data is Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn-Ahmad 
Jayhani, of whom it is known that in a.d. 913-4 he became Vazir during the 
minority of the Samanid king Nasr ibn-Ahmad. Jayhani’s famous work, 
which consisted of seven volumes, is now lost and only known to us from 
occasional quotations. Owing to his high position in Bukhara, Jayhani was 
able to gather much new and valuable information. According to Muqaddasi 
(about a.d. 985 ) “he assembled foreigners, questioning them on the kingdoms, 
their revenues, the kind of roads leading to them, the height of the stars and 
the length of the shadows in their land in order in this wise to facilitate the 
conquest of provinces, to know their revenues,” etc. 

The author of the ‘Hudud al-‘Alam’ 4 often mentions a map prepared by 

1 See ‘Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum,’ ed. by J. de Goeje, Leiden, 1870 - 94 , 
8 volumes (of which only one is translated). ‘Bibliothek arabischer Historiker und 
Geographen/ ed. by H. von Mzik, Leipzig, 1926 - 31 , 4 volumes published (only a 
few chapters translated). 

2 London, 1905 , reprinted 1930 . 

3 Vol. I, 1896 - 1929 ; vol. II in progress. 

4 ‘Hudud al-‘Alam,’ translated and explained by V. Minorsky, published by the 
“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial,” New Series, vol. 17 , 1937 . The text of the translation has 
been divided into paragraphs, and the system of references has been retained in this 
paper. Signs of length have been used in rarer names when they are first mentioned. 
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himself, on which he evidently transferred the details found in Jayhani and 
the other sources accessible to him. This map has unfortunately not come 
down to us, but some idea of the “Face of the Earth” as represented by 
the author may be derived from the general chapters (§§ 3 - 7 ) in which he 
enumerates and describes the seas, islands, mountains, rivers, and deserts 
existing in the world. 

The chapter on the mountains (§ 5 ) opens with the mention of [ 1 ] some 
Far-Eastern peninsula called al-Ta ‘in ftl-bahr (“Thrusting into the sea”) 
and by a very detailed description of [ 2 - 5 ] a composite range 1 which must 
represent the longitudinal chains of Indo-China, continued by the mountains 
of the eastern Tibet, then by those stretching to the south of Sinkiang 



The 1 Belt of the Earth ’ according to the author of l Hudud al-Alam ’ 


(Nan-shan, Kunlun), and finally the westernmost parts of the Tien Shan 
connected with the mountains which form the eastern and northern watershed 
of the Sir Darya (Jaxartes). Among the branches of this range are separately 
mentioned [ 6 ] Tafqan (Turfan ?) which according to the details given corre¬ 
sponds to the Eastern Tien Shan, and [ 8 ] Tulas, which seems to be the Altai 
wrongly located to the north of the Issiq Kol. 

After this comes the description of the “Belt of the Earth,” which is the 
particular subject of the present paper. All the controversial points are fully 
discussed in my book and here we shall touch only on the geographical 
aspects of the question. Some names marked by asterisks have been restored 
to their better-known forms. The text runs as follows: 

1 Called Manisa, a name which may have been inaccurately transmitted. 
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“ 9 . Another mountain stretches from the district of Kull in Kanbaya 
belonging to Hindustan. It follows an easterly direction, to Samur, then 
takes a northerly direction, passing between Dahum’s country and that of the 
raja of the Hindus up to the limits of Hital. Then this mountain splits into 
two branches.” 

Commentary. —As the Lesser Mihran (Narbada) is said to flow through 
Kuli the initial point of the chain is probably to be sought to the south of this 
river (the Saler peak?). The name Samur is somewhat doubtful but, if we 
restore it as Saymur, the latter is the usual name of the modern Chaul. It 
is also possible that, by a mistake of orientation frequent in our author, 
“eastern” must be understood as “southern.” In any case the further exten¬ 
sion of the range must be imagined in the direction of the Mahadeo hills 
and then across the Ganges valley to some point in the Himalaya. It is note¬ 
worthy that our author entirely overlooks the existence of the Ganges though 
the latter is well known to the Arab geographers. By the “raja of the Hindus” 
the master of Kanauj is meant, whereas Dahum is said to be the king of 
central and eastern India. Hital (or Hibtal) is one of the three sub-Himalayan 
principalities named by our author in the region of Nepal. 

“ 9 A. One branch running northwards enters the confines of Tlthal and 
Nital and passes between the farthest border of India and Tibet, while it runs 
north of the confines of Bolor, Samarqandaq, *Shughnan and Wakhan, and 
south of the desert; then on the confines of Zhasht it takes a north-westerly 
direction and crosses the region of Buttaman belonging to Transoxiana, until 
it reaches the confines of Usrushana. This mountain has numberless ramifica¬ 
tions in the districts of Shughnan, Wakhan and Zhasht.” 

Commentary. —Hital, Tithal, and Nital are three sub-Himalayan countries, 
and the form Nital in Arabic characters can be very easily read as Nepal. The 
point from which this branch continues northwards can be tentatively taken 
for Dhaulagiri. Bolor is the region of Ladakh, etc., and Samarqandaq is 
probably Sarhad near the sources of the Oxus. The chain represents the 
Karakoram continued by the Pamir knot and the Alai mountains. Zhasht 
(usually Rasht) is Garm on the middle course of the river Vakhsh. This 
river rises in the Alai valley and in its lower course is the most important right- 
bank affluent of the Oxus . 1 The further extension of the range is the northern 
watershed of the Oxus separating it from Samarqand. Usrushana is the old 
name of the province lying between Samarqand and Khojend. 

“gAa. From the interior of Wakhan and Zhasht start numerous mountains 
spreading out inside the region of Khuttalan. One of the branches of Khuttalan 
separates and joins another stretching from the district of Buttaman. From 
them numerous ramifications run into the district of Chaghaniyan, where they 
scatter. And where the said original ridge of the mountain [ 9 A] comes near 
Buttaman it splits into two, but near Usrushana (these two branches) unite 
again. From the region of Buttaman a branch shoots off which passes between 
the Buttaman-of-Daryazha and Chaghaniyan and skirts the confines of Samar¬ 
qand and Soghd down to the confines of Bukhara . . .” 

Commentary. —This paragraph refers to the mountainous country corre¬ 
sponding roughly to the area of the present-day Soviet republic of Tajikistan 

1 Even the Greek name of the latter (*Q£os) is supposed to be a tentative rendering 
of the Iranian name Vakhsh. 
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on the northern bank of the Oxus. Khuttalan was the district between the 
Wakhan river and the Pamir; Chaghaniyan stretched to the north of Termez 
and to the west of the Vakhsh; Buttaman represents the parallel chains of 
Turkistan, Zarafshan and Hissar stretching south of Samarqand. Daryazha 
(a Soghdian form for Persian daryacha “small lake”) corresponds to Iskandar 
Kol feeding the Samarqand river. 

“ 9 B. As regards the other branch, from the frontier of Hital it runs inside 
Hindustan, follows the border of *Kanauj and passes between the country of 
the ‘continental’ Jaba and the kingdom of al-Jurz, where it is called Qasak. 
And so it runs north of the confines of Kashmir, Vayhind [the capital of Gan- 
dhara], Dunpur and Lamghan and south of Bolor, Shughnan, Wakhan and 
Badhakhshan, to the south of the districts of Khuttalan. Then it enters the 
region of Tukharistan, stretches between *Talaqan, Sakalkand, Khulm [Tash- 
kurghan], Simingan [Haibak], and south of Balkh and penetrates into the region 
of San and Charyak belonging to Gozgan.” 

Commentary .—Taking again Dhaulagiri for the starting point in the sub- 
Himalayan region we must identify the range with the inner chains of the Hima¬ 
layas. Jaba’s kingdom seems to correspond to the present-day Chamba state. 
Al-Jurz is the Arabic name of the Gurjara dynasty which reigned in Kanauj. 
The further extension corresponds to the Hindukush. Dunpur and Lamghan 
stand here practically for the Kabul region. Dunpur (Adinapur) is situated 
on the Surkh-rud tributary of the Kabul river, and Lamghan along the left 
affluent of the Kabul river flowing from Kafiristan. Tukharistan is the region 
to the east of Balkh. San and Charyak (now Sang-Charak) is the small district 
south of Sar-i pul (to the south-west of Balkh). 

“ 9 Ba. Then it turns westwards and in a north [read: south]-western 
direction penetrates into Ghor, passing south of Aspizar [Sabzar], Herat, 
Bushang and Nishapur. Between Nishapur and Sabzawar it runs north of the 
[Khurasan] road and again turning westwards passes north of Semnan and Rey 
and enters the region of Daylaman, stretching on up to the end of the limits of 
Gilan.” 

Commentary. —This branch corresponds to the part of the Hindukush 
[Siyah-koh] stretching to the south of the Hari Rud which then is brought into 
connection with the southern Khurasanian mountains and the southern 
face of the Elburz mountains. 

“ 9 Bb. And when this mountain after having deflected its course from 
Balkh reaches Madr belonging to Tukharistan, so many small and large branches 
spread out of it that only God knows their number. From each of its branches 
numerous spurs shoot off and spread in the region of Tukharistan, Andarab, 
Panjhir [Panjshir], Jariyana, Bamiyan, Bust, Rukhkhad [ancient Arachosia], 
Zamindavar and Ghazni and further stretch down to the region of Sind. 
And when the range of this mountain reaches the districts of Ghor, a branch 
shoots off from it and forms a circle like a finger-ring, then the branches unite 
again. . . . And from this ring of mountains a large branch shoots off which 
together with those other branches takes a westerly direction and spreads out 
in the region of Bust and Ghazni. Likewise in the neighbourhood of Aspizar 
this mountain possesses small offshoots which spread out in the districts of 
Aspizar.” 
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Commentary. —This is the central part of the Hindukush with its southern 
ramifications near the headwaters of the Helmand. The “finger-ring” is 
most likely the valley of Dasht-Navur, which lies 35 miles to the north-west of 
Ghazni and has no outlet. 

“ 9BC. On reaching San and Charyak belonging to Gozgan this ridge [9B] 
splits into two branches: the one is that which we have described foBa]; the 
other runs north of it, taking a westerly direction between Kundarm and 
Anber (Anbar). It stretches between Gurzivan and Jahudan [Yahudan] 
between Bashin and Diza, between Marvarod and Baghshur and south of 
Sarakhs. Then it takes a northerly direction and runs to the region of Tus, 
Bavard, and Nisa, until it reaches Gurgan. Then comes a valley three days 
long but narrow, called Dlnar-zarl. The mountain stretching on the other side 
of the valley directs its course through Isfarain until it reaches Gurgan. Then 
it turns south-westwards running south of Amol and the towns of Tabaristan 
down to the region of the town of Rey. Then it joins the other chain foBa]. 
The two chains united go up to the end of the province of Gilan.” 

Commentary. —This is the watershed of the Murghab and the Hari Rud 
[Band-i Turkistan] which, beyond Sarakhs, is prolonged by Kopet Dagh. 
Dinar-zari is the valley [Dahna-yi Gurgan] from which the Gurgan river 
rises. Further the description follows the watershed of the Gurgan and the 
rivers of Isfarain flowing towards the Iranian plateau. The range is then 
connected with the Elburz system, or more precisely, with its northern face 
overlooking the Caspian coast. According to our author the two branches 
meet in the region of Rey, which is not far from the truth in view of the 
existence of a knot of mountains to the west of Demavend. 

“From Hindustan where this mountain begins up to Gilan where it ends it 
is called Kamar-i zamin ‘Belt of the Earth,’ or in Arabic Mintaqat al-Ard.” 

Commentary. —This conclusion leaves no doubt about the author’s inten¬ 
tion to trace a continuous system of mountains between India and the Caspian 
Sea. 

Perhaps the most original point of the description is the clear tracing of the 
ranges to the north, and to the south, of the Oxus. It is curious that the point 
of their separation is placed not in the neighbourhood of the Pamir but at 
some knot in the Himalaya which we tentatively have taken for Dhaulagiri. 
The distinct course of the two chains presupposes some knowledge of Kara¬ 
koram [9A], for the Great Himalaya range distinctly belongs to 9B. However, 
confusion in details, probably borrowed from different sources, was inevitable. 
So the position of the mountain Qasak (as described under 9B) seems to 
contradict the item quoted in the chapter on the rivers: “It is said that from 
the summit of the ‘Mountain of Ice’ which is Qasak, a water springs up like 
a fountain and . . . separates into two in such wise that one half flows north¬ 
wards and it is the river Kharnab [one of the headwaters of the Oxus], and 
the other flows southwards and it is the river Sindrudh, which afterwards 
becomes the Mihran \i.e. the Indus].” The name “Mountain of Ice” (Kuh-i 
yakh) may be the Persian prototype of the present-day Turkish Muz-tagh 
(-Ata ) which has precisely the same meaning. Muztagh Ata, situated to 
the east of the Pamir near the watershed of several rivers, is indeed more 
suitable for our author’s story. 
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The idea of a “Belt of the Earth” may be of remote Zoroastrian origin. 
In the Bundahishn 1 the Elburz is represented as stretching “around the 
earth and connected with the sky,” whereas the other mountains, 2244 in 
number, “have grown out of Elburz.” The term itself Kamar-i zamln , or 
Mintaqat al-Ard , apparently does not occur elsewhere in Muslim geographers 
but Ibn Hauqal, who wrote circa a.d. 977 and utilized Jayhani’s book, speaks 
of a mountain stretching along “the spine of the earth (‘ ala zahr al-ard).” 
According to him, in the east “it starts from China where it comes out from the 
Ocean and runs to Wakhan. It crosses Tibet, in the western part of the latter 
and not in its centre, and the eastern part of the Kharlukh land 2 until it enters 
Farghana which is within the Islamic territory. The ridge stretches over 
Farghana towards the Buttam mountain situated south of Ushrushana. . . . 
Then it takes a direction towards Samarqand, skirts the latter on the south 
and runs towards Kishsh and Nasaf [Qarshi] and the region of Zamm[opposite 
Karki]. Then it crosses the Jayhun (Oxus) and stretches westwards to Juzjan 
(Gozgan) . . . and over Talaqan to Marvarud and Tus . . . leaving Nishapur 
to the east. Then it stretches to Rey . . . while the mountains of Jurjan, 
Tabaristan, Gilan and Daylam branch off from it. Then it joins the mountains 
of Azerbaijan.” After that it continues along the right side of the road from 
Rey to Hulwan [near Sar-pul in the Zagros], turns north towards Tekrit and 
Amid [Diyarbekir] sending off its branches into Armenia and towards the 
Caucasus. Then it runs on towards Mar‘ash where it joins the range coming 
from Syria. Through the latter the principal range is joined to the North 
African mountains which extend to the Atlantic. 

As one sees, the idea of Ibn Hauqal is practically similar to that of the 
‘Hudud al-‘Alam’ but the tracing of the range has many independent features. 
It connects China with the Atlantic and in the eastern parts its description is 
rather vague. Our author, on the other hand, is incomparably more precise 
in his statements and treats the “Belt of the Earth” separately both from the 
Far-Eastern chains and the range which—also with many curious details— 
he traces between the Sinai and the Caucasus. 

In any case the ‘Hudud al-‘Alam’ marks an important stage in the study of 
the orographic system of Asia, which even in our times cannot be considered 
as quite complete. The description given in the book is not only accurate in 
its general lines but contains a mass of very precise details. Down to the 
nineteenth century we should look in vain in European literature for an 
equally clear picture of Central Asian ranges. 

1 English translation by E. W. West, 1880, ch. XII. 

3 In the neighbourhood of the Issiq Kol. 
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Geographical Factors in Persian Art 

By Y. Minorsky 

I. Introduction 


T HE connection of Art with Geography is obvious, but in the 
case of Persia the problem is somewhat different from that 
presented by other countries. 1 

For example, the most immediate influence of the natural 
environment on the landscape painters is hardly of any importance 
in Persia, where the miniaturists present their heroes in purely 
imaginary surroundings, now of radiant sunny spaces, now of fantastic 
rocks reminding one of coral reefs. 

Very rarely, as in Muhammadfs works (sixteenth century), does 
one see a clearly Iranian corner, somewhere on the Caspian shore, 
with small terraces of fields clinging to the steep slopes of crowded 
mountains, ploughmen walking after their zebus, 2 gay magpies rocking 
on the slender tops of cypresses, goats gathering to the piping of a 
herdsman, ragged and hirsute. We shall nearly have exhausted 
local traits when we have mentioned the stately plane-trees towering 
over scenes of audiences and garden parties. Later, when nature 
painting became realistic under the brush of Muhammad Zaman 3 
it merely borrowed the details from the Italian landscapes, to present 
Bahram Gor as a St. George galloping under some Florentine hills. 

Persian architects had undoubtedly a subtle decorative feeling. 
Apart from the details, they knew the value of the bright spots of 
domes burning amid deserts as -enormous golden candles, or soothing 
the traveller’s eye with their intense blue. The builders depended 
chiefly on material of the same shade as the surrounding nature, 
and indeed white marbles, having travelled far from their congenial 

1 The present article, completed in December 1931, was intended for a larger 
circle of readers not necessarily consisting of professional orientalists. Its object 
lies not so much in details as in a general outline of the problem. The facts which 
have become available since 1931 have been referred to in footnotes. 

2 Zebus are found in Persia principally in the Caspian provinces. This is an 
important detail for locating Muhammadi’s activities, though by birth he seems to 
have been a native of Tabriz or Herat, cf. Sir T. Arnold, Painting in Islam , pp. 135,144. 
[The idea that Muhammadi was a Chinese convert (!) is entirely arbitrary. According 
to ‘All’s Menaqib-i hiinerverdn , p. 64, note 3, “ Muhammadi beg ” was the son of 
Sultan Muhammad Tabrizi.] 

3 V.i ., p. 640. 
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sea, would not look to advantage among the grey and yellow tones of 
the Iranian highlands. Perhaps it would not be impossible to use 
in Persia ^stones of different colours, but, with a true instinct, the 
architects shunned any mauresque extravagance, better suited to 
more exotic skies and climes. 1 

These few points exhaust the immediate influence of natural 
environment on Persian Art. As in Persian poetry, so in painting 
and the plastic arts, this influence has been very limited and quite 
subordinated to imaginative and decorative elements. 

Perhaps the 4 4 nature ” which most appealed to the Persian artist 
was that arranged in gardens. Planned parks, to judge by their name 2 
were a Persian invention. Directly connected with them was the 
special architecture of pavilions known at least since the Sasanian 
times. 3 But the gardens themselves are an important subject both for 
textiles and miniatures. 

Most illuminating in this connection is the description of the 
carpet which the Arabs in a.d. 637 captured at the Sasanian capital 
Ctesiphon: 44 The carpet ( qitf ) was 60 cubits ( dhira‘) by 60 cubits, 
in one piece (measuring in all) one jarib. On it were panels (roads) 
as if (representing) banks (sawr), and precious stones as if (repre¬ 
senting) canals, the interstices between them (representing) as if 
dwellings ( diyar ). The border was like cultivated ground covered 
with plants at spring time, made of silk, with stems of gold and 
flowers of gold, silver, and the like.” 4 

II. Persia’s Cultural Centres 

Prom these general remarks on the interdependence of Art and 


1 The only place with buildings in white and red stone seems to be the small 
defile above the Kurdish district of Somai (north-west of Urmia). These curious 
monuments have an immediate parallel on the Turkish side of the frontier in the castle 
of Khoshab. See my article “ Somai,” in El . Stones of two colours are characteristic 
of the Armenian architecture. 

2 Avestan pairi-daeza “ surrounded by wall ”, Persian palez “ garden ”, Greek 
7 TapaSeLcos, European “ paradise ” and Arabic firdaus. 

3 See the reconstruction of the Qa§r-i Shirin buildings in de Morgan, Mission 
Scientifique en Perse , iv, Recherches archeologiques, ii, pp. 341-360, the Safavid 
pavilions in Isfahan, Ashraf, and Farahabad, the Qajar buildings in the parks around 
Tehran, etc. 

4 Tabari, i, p. 2452. The carpet was sent to Mekka and there cut to pieces ; a 
similar fate later befell the Persian imperial banner Dirafsh-i Kaviyanl. Some words 
in the text are dubious : qudbdn has been translated as “ stems ” but, on a high 
authority, I hear that it may be rendered by “ chain ” (as opposed to “ warp ”) ; 
if instead of diyar we read dayr (monastery) it may be an echo of the Arab view 
according to which Christian monasteries were very pleasant abodes. 
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Geography, understood as the natural environment of the artist, 
we now pass to the more practical question of the places round which 
Persian art arose and grew. Art always gravitates to political centres. 
In our case, a study of artistic topography is rendered particularly 
useful by two conspicuous features of the history of Persia, namely 
by the plurality of its capitals and the constant shifting of the principal 
seat of the government. Our survey will be based chiefly on archi¬ 
tectural remains, and this not only because they are the best witnesses 
of town life, but also because the construction of an important building 
necessitates a collaboration of artists representing many different 
branches of Art. 


1 . 

Spiegel has defined Iran as the country between the Indus and 
the Tigris. The weak point of this definition is that it ignores the 
northern extension of the Iranian lands which once comprised many 
territories of the later Turkestan, and extended beyond the northern 
shore of the Caspian to the Northern Caucasus and the South Russian 
steppes. 

Only in Achsemenid, and in a much lesser degree in Parthian and 
Sasanian, times was the majority of the Iranian lands united under 
one rule. But even then Iran had no such centre as Rome in Italy 
or Paris in Prance. The Achsemenids in their seasonal movements 
travelled between Persepolis, Ecbatana, and Susa, where their great 
monuments are actually found. Outside this roughly outlined triangle 
only inscriptions of secondary importance or productions of provincial 
art are known. 

The Parthian Arsacids were associated by their origin and dialect 
principally with the north-eastern marches 1 and with the north of 
Persia generally, but their easy overthrow by the Sasanians is chiefly 
explained by the excessive decentralization of their empire and their 
neglect of purely Persian affairs. The Parthians were irresistibly 
drawn westwards. Their monuments lie in the westernmost part of 
Persia near the Zagros (Bisutun, Sarpul) and in Mesopotamia 
(Hatra, Jazirat ibn-'Omar, Assur, Boshat near Mayyafariqln, Dura- 
Europos, etc.). 

The Sasanians sprang from Fars. Their ancestors, connected with 
local sanctuaries and local dynasties, had transmitted to them a 

1 The royal tombs of the early Parthians lay in Nasa on the northern slope of 
the Khorasanian mountains ; see my translation of the Hudud al-'Alam, p. 326. 

VOL. ix. part 3. 41 
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personal pride in the province and its antiquities. Most of the Sasanian 
sculptures are found in Fars, often in the immediate proximity of the 
Achsemenid monuments. The neighbouring western provinces 
(Khuzistan, the BakhtiyarT country, Luristan) are covered with great 
engineering works of the Sasanian kings (roads, bridges). But as the 
trend of Sasanian politics was also towards the west, a number of 
Sasanian monuments adorned the royal road leading from the centre 
of Media to Mesopotamia ; a Sasanian bas-relief used to exist close to 
Bayy ; at three farsakhs 5 distance from Hamadan, at Juhasta (?) 
there stood a magnificent castle commemorating Bahram Gor’s 
exploits 1 ; the famous Taq-i-bustan bas-reliefs are carved on the 
western side of the Bisutun rock ; the hunting castles of Qasr-i Shirin 
and Haush-Kurrak, as well as the summer resort Daskara (near 
Shahraban), were also situated on the hills immediately above the 
Mesopotamian plains. 

It is a matter of particular moment for the development of Persia 
culture and art that for 950 years the great administrative centre of 
the two Middle Persian kingdoms (Arsacid and Sasanian) was Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon which stood on the banks of the Tigris, right in the cultural 
focus of Mesopotamia, where the population was Semitic and the 
civilization mixed and full of reminiscences of ancient times. 

2 . 

After the Arab conquest, the capital of the caliphate moved from 
Mekka to Kufa, then to the far off Damascus and finally to Baghdad, 
close to the former Ctesiphon. In Persia, the Arabs had to base their 
power on local centres among which Bayy and Isfahan were prominent. 
Bayy must have been greatly arabicized though the population was 
mostly Iranian. 2 The ‘Abbasid Mahdi, when heir apparent, built 
the city anew. Harun al-Bashid was born in Bayy and ever 
remembered with admiration its beautiful main street. As to Isfahan, 
750 years before Shah-‘Abbas, the ‘Abbasid caliph Mutawakkil 3 had 
already conceived the idea of making of it the capital of his empire, 
and the project was abandoned only on account of the protest of its 
inhabitants, who had probably reason to apprehend too intimate an 
intercourse with the court. 

1 Ibn al-Faqlh, p. 255, v.i., p. 650, n. 2. 

2 Ya‘qubi, Bibl. Geogr. Arab., vii, p. 276, states that the inhabitants were a mixture 
of non-Arabs (‘ ajam ), the Arabs being very few in Rayy. The contrary affirmation 
in Schwarz, 760, is a slip. See now my article “ Raiy ” in El. 

3 Ibn Rusta, p. 156. 
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Out of ninety-two buildings which Herzfeld 1 enumerates in Persia 
before a.d. 1000 the following admit of a further classification. 

Built by the Arabs, forty buildings, and by the people more or 
less associated with them—thirteen. These constructions are scattered 
all over Persia. Associated with the Tahirids are two buildings (in 
Khorasan), with the Saffarids—seven (Khorasan, Sistan, Fars 
Khuzistan), with the Samanids directly and indirectly—seven (east) ; 
with the Buyids—sixteen (south and west). 

The effect of this table, which according to the author himself 
(o.l., p. 148 ) does not pretend to be exhaustive, would be incomparably 
more decisive in favour of the eastern part of Persia, had not Khorasan 
been treated separately from Transoxiana. 

3 . 

This country of old Iranian culture, situated between the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes, was designated in the legendary Persian tradition 
by the misleading term Turdn , which later, by a sort of phonetic 
calembour, became associated with the Turks. No less a person 
than the great national poet Firdausi was in a great measure responsible 
for this substitution, for he was too vividly impressed by the mis¬ 
fortune which the Samanids had suffered at the hands of the recent 
Turkish invaders. But even for the Arab geographers of the tenth 
century Transoxiana, designated by the special term Md ward’ an-nahr 
i.e. “ the Land beyond the river Oxus,” was distinct from the properly 
Turkish lands stretching east of the Jaxartes between the Muslim 
possessions and China. 2 

In the history of Persian art it is impossible to disregard the pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic epoch in Transoxiana, which for a con¬ 
siderable time was the cultural centre influencing Khorasan and other 
Persian lands. 

Till the times of the Samanid prince Ahmad ibn Nuh ibn Nasr 
(second half of the tenth century) there stood in Farakhshah (one 
day’s march from Bukhara) a celebrated castle of the former dynasty 
of the Bukhar-khudats. Ahmad used its wood for his constructions. 3 
In Kushaniya (actually Kashan-ata) there was a building with pictures 


1 “ Khorasan, Denkmalsgeographische Studien zur Kulturgeschichte des Islam in 
Iran,” in Der Islam , xi, 1921. 

2 See my article “ Turan ” in El. 

3 Narshakhi, History of Bukhara , ed. Schefer, pp. 15-16. Russian translation by 
Lykoshin-Barthold, Tashkent, 1897. 
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of the sovereigns of China, the Turks, Persia, Rome, and the Hindu 
Brahmans. 1 In Arfud (later called Tawawis, half-way between Bukhara 
and Samarqand) a temple of fire-worshippers and an idol-temple 
(of Buddhists) peacefully co-existed side by side. In Ramush too a 
temple of idol-worshippers survived till the Samanid times. 2 

4. 

In Bukhara the first mosque was built by Qutaiba in 713 on the 
site of the former temple of the idolators (Buddhists ?). The new 
cathedral mosque was erected by Yahya al-Barmakl in 794. In 902 
the Samanid Isma’Il enlarged it, in 918 a minaret was added to it 
by the vazir Jayhanl. Burnt down in 1068, it was restored in 1069 
with a new mihrab carved at Samar qand. In 959 the vazir ‘Utbl 
built a mosque close to Rigistan. The Samanid Isma'Il’s palace stood on 
the canal Juy-i Muliyan, 3 that of Nasr on the Rigistan place, that 
of Mansur (967) near the New Gate in Karak-i ‘Alawiyan. Under 
951 the construction of a building by Nuh ibn Nasr is mentioned and 
in 971 Mansur built a new place for festival services at a distance of 
half a farsakh from the citadel. 

Early Moslem buildings 4 in Samarqand were an old palace 
of the Arab amirs, a prison, a cathedral mosque, a castle of Rafi‘ ibn 
Layth, a tomb of the Prophet’s cousin Qutham ibn 'Abbas, later 
known under the popular name of Shah-zinda. 5 Under the Samanids 
Samarqand, according to Barthold, 6 could easily have had a population 
of 500,000. 

Among the other towns of Transoxiana, there were mosques, 
mostly cathedral, in the following places : Balkh, Kalif, Zamln, 
Firabr, Navlda, Panjlkath, Wadhar (built by the Arab Abu Muzahim 
Suba' ibn al-Nadr). 

Just as the mighty impulse given by the Samanids to Persian 
poetry and historiography had echoed all over Persia, it would be 
incomprehensible if Transoxiana, the seat of a powerful dynasty 
which often occupied Rayy, had had no direct effect on Persian, and 


1 Chavannes, Documents sur les T‘ou-kioue , St. Petersbourg, 1903, p. 145. 

2 For all these places see Barthold, Turkestan , ed. Gibb Memorial. 

3 Properly Juy-i Mauldyan. 

4 The quarries which furnished stone for the city buildings in Samarqand and the 
clay for the preparation of vessels, glass, and depilatory stuffs, were situated at Kuhak, 
I§takhrl, p. 318. 

5 See its description by Ibn Battuta (1355), iii, 52-4, Barthold, o.l., p. 92. 

6 Ibid., p. 88. 
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in the first place on Khorasanian, architecture, even if it is admitted 
that the Samanids themselves had been considerably influenced by 
Samarra. The only building of the Samanid times still standing in 
Bukhara, viz. the mausoleum of the amir Isma/Il (d. 295/907), is of 
a rather peculiar style unknown in Persia, 1 and we can hardly expect 
that this particular building exhausted all the types of the numerous 
contemporary buildings that have now disappeared. 

The influence of Bukhara must also have been considerable on 
the production of textiles. According to Narshakhi (who wrote in 
a.d. 943), 2 a famous manufactory (kdrgdh, bayt al-tirdz), standing 
near the cathedral mosque in Bukhara, 3 produced carpets (bisdt), 
door-hangings ( shddmvdn), 4 as well as yazdl-textiles, cushions (balish), 
prayer-rugs (musalld) and the striped fabrics used at the inns ( burdl-yi 
funduqi ?), for the use of the caliph. “ The kharaj (land-taxes) of 
Bukhara was spent exclusively on big carpets, as every year a special 
agent came from Baghdad and whatever was the sum of the kharaj, 
he took in its stead those textiles (jama)” Narshakhi, or perhaps his 
continuator, adds that the manufactory had then a set-back, and the 
masters specially trained for this work deserted Bukhara. No such 
products were woven in any of the cities of Khorasan, and even when 
the specialists formerly resident in Bukhara went to Khorasan and 
prepared there the necessary implements, they could not weave textiles 
of the same splendour ( db-u-raunaq ). Formerly there was not a king, 
or a prince, or a chief, or an employee who had not such textiles, 
which were made in red, white, and green colours. Merchants used to 
export them to Syria, Egypt and the Byzantine cities. At the time of 
the composition of the book the cotton stuff ( karbds ) produced in the 
village Zandana 5 and therefrom called zandanijT, had become much 
more generally known than those old Bukhara textiles. 6 

. 1 Umniakov, Architectural Monuments of Central Asia (in Russian), Tashkent, 
1929, pp. 4, 17 ; Cohn-Wiener, Turan , 1930, pi. 1-3. 

2 Ed. Schefer, p. 18. 

3 It seems to have still been there in 1178 when the abridgment of Narshakhi, 
which alone has come down to us, was compiled. 

4 Markwart, A Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals of Eranshahr , Rome, 1931, 
p. 73, explains shadravan as “ portiere ” (from * Shah-dar-pan “ protecting the door 
of the king ”). 

0 Zandana is situated four farsakhs north of Bukhara. The stuff zandaniji was 
later manufactured in other villages of Bukhara, and exported to ‘Iraq, Fars, Kirman, 
and India. The zandaniji seems to have been of a common quality, as the grooms, 
who were slaves, wore garments made of it, Barthold, Turkestan , p. 227. 

6 See also a long list which MuqaddasI, pp. 323-6, gives of the articles exported 
from Transoxiana. 
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5. 

Following the renaissance in Transoxiana and Khorasan, other 
provinces lying more to the west began their emancipation. 

In the Caspian provinces, in the district of Gurgan there still 
stands a tower of Qabus ibn Vushmaglr, of the Ziyarid dynasty which 
occupied an area intermediate between the Samanids and the Buyids. 1 
This tower, built in a.d. 1006-7, 2 seems to be the oldest architectural 
monument standing intact in Persia and, if one remembers the close 
connection of Qabus with the Samanids one cannot help thinking 
that the striking originality of this building may be accounted for 
simply by the disappearance of other similar buildings of the Samanids. 

The Radkan tower standing on the river Nika west of Astarabad 
was finished in 411 (a.d. 1020-1) by the Ispahbad Abu Ja‘far 
Muhammad ibn Yandarln of the local Bavand dynasty which had 
maintained its rights since the Sasanian times, but at the date in 
question was eclipsed by the Ziyarids. 3 The building resembles that of 
Gurgan and is particularly interesting on account of its Middle Persian 
inscription. 4 

West of the Ziyarids rose the Buy id dynasty, the importance of 
which has not yet found adequate recognition. 5 From their mountain 
fastness of Daylam the Buyids spread over all the Persian lands, 
except the north-east, and dominated Mesopotamia. For the first 
time the shl‘a was proclaimed the official creed of a great reigning 
dynasty and the Iranian heretics became guards and protectors of 
the caliph himself. The great centres of the different branches of the 
dynasty were Shiraz, Rayy, and Baghdad. The assumption of the 
ancient title shdhinshdh (“ King of Kings ”) by the Buyids shows 
how they clung to the past. Very curious is' the oldest Muslim 
inscription in Persia, which ‘Adid 6 al-daula, following the example 

1 Qabus depended on the Samanids and later on the Ghaznavids. His relations 
with the Buyids were strained. See C. Huart, Les Ziyarides , Paris, 1922, pp. 52-63. 

2 The original date is 375 in the solar era (i.e. as shown by van Berchem, the 
Yazdagird era) and 397 in the lunar era (i.e. the Hijra era), both corresponding to 
a.d. 1006. See Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmaler , Berlin, 1918, p. 106. 

3 See Godard in Athar-e Iran , i/1, p. 115. 

4 The inscription has been deciphered by Herzfeld, Mitteilungen aus Iran , iv, 
1932, p. 140-7. Recently two other similar towers have been found in Mazandaran, 
at Lajim and Resget (Raz-gat ?), and described by A. Godard, Athar-e Iran , i, 1936, 
pp. 125-160. For the decipherment of the Middle Persian inscription of Lajim see 
Herzfeld, Mitteilungen , viii/2, 1936, pp. 78-81. 

5 I tried to elucidate the historical meaning of this “ Iranian intermezzo ” in my 
La Domination des Dailamites, Paris, 1932. 

6 In Persia the name is pronounced with i , not with u ( e Adud ). 
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of the Sasanians, caused to be engraved at Persepolis in 344/955 ; 
in it he says that the ancient (Sasanian ?) inscriptions of that place 
were interpreted to him by a secretary and a Zoroastrian priest 
(mobad). 1 In the neighbourhood of the Muslim Istakhr, which sprang 
up near the site of Persepolis, stands ‘Adid al-daula’s famous dyke. 
MuqaddasI, p. 449, becomes quite lyrical in describing the monarch’s 
palace in Shiraz with its 360 rooms 2 and its wonderful library where 
all the known books of the time were gathered. The same author, 
while explaining that the pyramids in Egypt were originally tombs 
(p. 210), makes en 'passant a highly interesting remark : “ Behold 
the Daylamite kings (i.e. the Buyids) at Rayy, who build over their 
tombs lofty domes (qubab ‘ dliya ), which they construct with all their 
zeal and erect to their utmost ability, lest they decay, while those 
who are under the kings build smaller (domes).” Other Buyid monu¬ 
ments are scattered over Fars, Khuzistan, Mesopotamia, and Kirman. 3 

Very little is yet known concerning the monuments of some 
prosperous smaller dynasties which asserted their independence 
under the aegis, or behind the screen, of the Samanids in the east, 
and the Buyids in the west: the Abu-Davudids of Balkh, the 
Muhtajids of Chaghaniyan (south-east of Bukhara), the Fanglmnids 
of Guzgan (west of Balkh) on the one hand, and the Musafirids of 
Tarom, 4 the Rawwadids of Tabriz and Maragha, 5 the Hasanwaihids 
of Kurdistan on the other. 6 


6 . 

The Turks who founded independent kingdoms from the end of 
the tenth century onwards gradually did away with the Iranian 


1 S. de Sacy, Memoires sur diverses antiquites de la Perse , Paris, 1793, p. 137. 

2 Muqaddasi, p. 450 : Some of the rooms were imitating the colour ( laun ) of 
Chinese porcelain ( al-ghadar al-sini), others that of rock, some were panelled with 
marble ( mafrush bil-rukhdm), some gilt over, some covered with paintings ( musawwar). 

3 To that dynasty also were probably due several buildings in Qazvln, Qum, Abhar, 
Isfahan, Dlnavar, Nihavand, etc., mentioned by Arab geographers, Herzfeld, o.l., 
pp. 166-7. 

4 Great wonders are told about Muhammad b. Musafir’s buildings in the 
castle of Shamlran, where he attracted the best artisans from everywhere. The castle 
stood on the Safld-rud, at a distance of some three hours above the Manjll bridge. 
See my article “ Tarom ” in El. I now see that Hantzsche, in Brugsch, Reise, ii, 
471-2, has given a description of the ruins, without knowing what the place was. 

5 See my articles “ Tabriz ” and “ Maragha ” in El. 

6 On the ruins of their capital Sarmaj, south of Blsutun, see O. Mann, Globus , 
1903, vol. lxxxiii, pp. 327-331. Hasanwaih’s mosque in Sarmaj was built of hewn 
stone, Ibn al-Athlr, viii, 281. 
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dynasties, but the change of rulers could not suddenly check or modify 
local culture, which in fact the conquerors themselves patronized in 
order to give more lustre to their reign. 

The ftara-khanid dynasty which by 999 conquered Samarqand 
and Bukhara, lasted till the year 1141. Many of these kings were 
great builders. Shams al-mulk in 1078 built Rabat al-Malik which is the 
oldest non-religious building still existing, although in ruins, in 
Turkestan. 1 To him also were due the rabat of Aq-kutal (on the road 
Samarqand-Khojand), the palace Shams-abad in Bukhara, and the 
new cathedral mosque in Bukhara. Ahmad khan (d. a.d. 1095) was 
the builder of a magnificent new palace at Juybar. But the greatest 
number of constructions are attributed to Arslan khan who restored 
the citadel of Bukhara and its walls, built an oratory outside Shams- 
abad (in 1119), a superb cathedral mosque (in 1121), which was 
destroyed by the Mongols and of which a minaret survived till 1920. 
He further built two palaces of which the one was turned into a 
madrasa, and restored the town of Paykand. Tamghach-khan Ibrahim 
was the builder of a magnificent palace in the Gurgln quarter of 
Samarqand. 2 

The Ghaznavids’ domination in Khorasan and Central Persia 
was short and precarious. Soon, under the pressure of the Seljuks, 
the Ghaznavids concentrated their activities in southern Afghanistan 
and Northern India. They gave a considerable incentive to Persian 
literature and historiography but, as regards architecture, did not 
leave any vestiges outside the immediate environs of their capital 
Ghazni. The two famous towers of Ghazni are closely akin to the 
similar constructions in Khorasan but, as usually happened in the 
Kabul valley, influences from the Indian lowlands had already under 
Mas'ud (a.d. 1030-1041) made themselves felt in the style of Ghaz- 
navid decorations. 3 A brief formula to characterize the Ghaznavid 
art would be that being eastern Persian it developed in the north-to- 
south direction. 

An incomparably more important role in Islamic history belongs 
to the Seljuks who, contrary to the Ghaznavids, operated on the 
east-to-west line and joined Transoxiana to Mesopotamia. In 1036 
they began their triumphal march from Khorasan and already in 


1 Umniakov, “ Rabat-i Malik ” (in Russian) in Dedicatory volume to V. V. 
Barthold , Tashkent, 1927. The rabat lies in the neighbourhood of Karmlna. 

2 Narshakhi, pp. 49-50 ; Barthold, Turkestan , p. 319. 

3 A. Godard, Ghazni , Paris, 1925, p. 59. 
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1055 were masters of Baghdad. The buildings of the Seljuks, their 
kinsmen, and ministers are scattered in Marv, Rayy, Isfahan, Kirman, 
and Baghdad. The rule of the great sultans lasted only some 120 
years ; the empire, which shrank as quickly as it had expanded, never 
finally developed a natural centre. Perhaps Isfahan might have become 
such, 1 but when after 1118 the authority passed to the ‘Iraq branch, 
Hamadan decidedly outweighed Isfahan. Here stood the college 
founded by Ay-aba, the atabek of Sultan Tughril II. Here still stands 
the Gunbad-i ‘Alawiyan, most probably the mausoleum of the rich 
and influential family ‘Alawl which flourished in Hamadan under the 
last Seljuks. 2 

Already during his reign the last great Seljuk Sanjar was made 
prisoner by the unruly Turkoman tribes. After his death (a.d. 1157) 
the east was lost to the Seljuks. In 1187 the Kirman branch was 
overthrown by the Turkoman rebels and in 1194 the last of the Seljuks 
of Traq fell in a battle with the Khwarazm-shah, the new rising power. 
However, the episode of the Khwarazmian domination, owing to its 
brevity and agitated character, had no importance in the cultural 
life of Persia. 

On the other hand during the decline of the Seljuks the local 
dynasties of former governors ( atabeks ) had asserted their autonomy, 
and under their rule the provinces enjoyed some degree of tranquillity 
and stimulation, indispensable for the development of any craft not 
purely utilitarian. 

The founder of the Salghurid dynasty of Fars, Sunqur ibn Maudud 
(1148-1162), built the cathedral mosque of Shiraz and a rest-house 
(rabat), while his successors’ achievement was the embellishment of 
the mausoleum of the celebrated saint Abu ‘Abdillah ibn Khaflf. 3 

The extant buildings of the Azarbayjan rulers of the Ildegizid family 
are concentrated in Nakhchivan on the northern bank of the Araxes. 4 

1 The great Masjid-i jum‘a was built by Malik-shah, see now in detail A. Godard, 
in Athar-e Iran , i/2, 1936, pp. 213-282. Nizam al-mulk, the great minister of the 
Seljuks, was buried in Isfahan in a madrasa built by himself (Zakariya Qazwini, 
ii, 276) and which must not be confused with the better known Nizamiya completed 
in Baghdad in 1065. Sultan Bark-yaruq’s (d. a.d. 1104) resting-place was in a 
mausoleum constructed for him in Isfahan by his favourite wife. 

2 The Gunbad was first mentioned by Khanykov (1852). Herzfeld, “ Der Gunbad-i 
‘Alawiyyan ” in A volume . . . presented to E. G. Browne , Cambridge, 1922, dates 
it of the reign of Uljaytu (1304-1316). But if my hypothesis is right, the date would 
be circa a.d. 1200-1250. Cf. Bahat al-Sudur, p. 40 ; Jahan-gusha, i, 115. 

3 Tankh-i guzlda , Gibb Memorial, pp. 505-9 (transl. pp. 120-1). 

4 Khanykoff, “ Memoire sur les inscriptions musulmanes du Caucase,” Jour. As., 
August, 1862, and Sarre, Denkmdler persischer Baukunst. Cf. now my article 
“ Nakhicevan ” in El. 
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Sava, situated half-way between Qazvin and Quin, seems to have 
had a series of autonomous rulers whose history is still very little 
known. To their constructions may belong some of the stucco orna¬ 
ments which came to light at the London Exhibition of Persian Art. 1 

7. 

The Khwarazmians were crushed by the wave of Mongol invasion. 
Contrary to the current view that the Mongol domination was of a 
purely destructive character—a view that echoes perhaps the resent¬ 
ment of the Muslims against the capture of Baghdad and the cruel 
execution of the caliph—the Mongols guaranteed to the conquered 
races the benefits of a stable rule and opened communications with 
far distant countries, thus encouraging both material and intellectual 
exchanges, while they directly promoted sciences and arts. 

The activities of the Ilkhans were concentrated in their crown 
province Azarbayjan. In Hulagu’s capital Maragha there exist five 
remarkable tumular towers but, as A. and Y. Godard have shown, 
none of them belongs to the conqueror’s times. 2 

Both Hulagu and his son Abaqa were buried on the island Shahi 
where Hulagu’s treasure was also kept. 3 Already under Abaqa the 
capital was transferred to Tabriz 4 and the Ilkhans gave much 
attention to its suburb Shanb (Sham), quite particularly associated 
with the name of Ghazan. He built here a mausoleum in which he 
was buried in state in 703/1304. This gorgeous building was surrounded 
by a mosque, two madrasas, a house for the sayyids (dar al-siyada), 
a hospital, a library, an office for the archives, a tank, a bath, etc. 
The ministers and the nobles worked on the embellishment of Tabriz 
itself. The famous vazir and historian Rashid al-din’s creation was 
the new quarter of Rab‘-i Rashidi with numerous edifices. 

Ghazan’s successor Uljaytu (1304-1316) 5 is particularly known 
by his attempt to create a new capital in Sultaniya, which was neither 
geographically nor historically suited for such a high destiny. The 

1 To atabek Shlrglr (towards a.d. 1107-1127) were due some constructions 
near Sava. 

2 Athdr-e Iran , i/2, 1936, pp. 125-156. Three of them are of the sixth/twelfth 
century. The oldest of them bears the date of 542/1148 and the name of the builder 
Qawwam of Azarbayjan c Abd al-‘Az!z b. Mahmud b. Sa‘d ; cf. Rabat al-sudur, p. 298. 

3 Nuzbat al-qulub , 241. The treasury was plundered before Ghazan’s times ; 
cf. D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols , iv, 340. 

4 See my article “ Tabriz ” in El. 

5 The original pronunciation of his name is Oljeytii. 
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memento of this royal fancy is Uljaitu’s mausoleum in Sultaniya, 
one of the most celebrated buildings in the whole of Persia. The last 
of the Mongol dynasty Abu Sa‘Id (1316-1335) was also buried in 
Sultaniya but the fact that Uljaitu’s own vazir 1 2 3 4 All-shah built his 
famous mosque 1 in Tabriz shows that the old city did not divest 
itself of its primacy even when the glory of its ephemeral rival 2 stood 
at its highest. Uljaytu was a great builder and the remarkable mosque 
in Varamln (south-east of Rayy) 3 dated 1322 (and rebuilt in 1412) 
was erected under his auspices. In his time too ‘Adid b. 4 All al-Mastarl, 
commissioned by the Sahib Divan Sa‘d al-dln, reconstructed the 
great cathedral mosque of Isfahan. 4 

Among the provincial buildings of the Mongol epoch are the 
funerary tower of Radkan in Khorasan, 5 the tower of Mlrl Khatun, 
daughter of Arghun-aqa, 6 built in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and a series of most beautiful mausoleums of Mongol amirs 
at Akhlat on the northern shore of the lake of Van. 7 Under the 
dynasty of the ftutlugh-khans (a.d. 1220-1303) Kirman formed a 
considerable cultural centre. 8 Here the founder of the dynasty built 
a madrasa outside the city while another madrasa, known under the 
name of Green Dome, was constructed within the walls in 1242. The 
energetic Tarkan khatun who ousted her brother from the throne 
erected in Kirman a magnificent cathedral mosque in 1260. In 
Luristan, too, the atabek Nusrat al-dln Ahmad (a.d. 1295-1329), a 


1 ‘All-shah’s ambition was to eclipse the Sasanian palace (Taq-i Kisrd) at 
Ctesiphon. We possess a detailed description of the mosque in an Egyptian relation 
preserved in al-‘Aym’s c Iqd al-Jimdn , transl. by Baron Tiesenhausen, Zapiski Vost. 
Otd ., i, 1886, pp. 114-18. 

2 See my article “ Sultaniya ” in El. Several buildings in Sultaniya belong to the 
later Safavid and Qajar times. 

3 The mosque has been studied in detail by V. Morozov. See my article in Apollo , 
London, March, 1931 and “ Waramln ” in El. 

4 van Berchem, in Melanges H. Derenbourg , Paris, 1909, pp. 367-378, and Athar-e 
Iran , i/2, p. 234. 

5 This Radkan, situated north-east of Quchan is not to be confused with the 
Radkan situated on Nika, south-west of Astarabad, v.s. It belonged to the special 
fief of the famous Mongol administrator Arghun-aqa, v.i., p. 634, note 4. 

6 See van Berchem in “Materialen z. altesten Geschichte Armeniens ”, Abhand. 
Ges. Wiss. Gottingen , N.F., ix, pp. 158-9 ; of the date one reads only seven 
hundred (7 ? ?). 

7 These round towers, dated 1273, 1279, 1281, strangely recall similar buildings 
in Persia, but here they show an influence of the Armenian style. They were first 
discovered by Lynch, Armenia , ii, 280-297. For more details see Bachmann, Kirchen 
und Moscheen in Armenien und Kurdistan , Leipzig, 1913, pi. 55-8. 

8 See my article “ Kutlugh-khan ” in El. 
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contemporary of Ghazan and Uljaytu, was a great builder. Ibn 
Battuta ascribes to him no less than 160 madrasas. 1 

After Abu-Sa‘Id, who died childless, eight Mongol khans, one after 
the other, struggled for the supremacy in Azarbayjan (1336-1344). 
Then two families of former Mongol generals (the Chobanids and 
the Jalayirs) rose to prominence and finally the Jalayirs (from 
759/1358) ruled over an unusual combination of territories comprising 
Baghdad and Tabriz and extending towards the eastern part of 
Transcaucasia. The Jalayirs were patrons of the arts 2 and notwith¬ 
standing the very agitated character of their rule were regarded as 
the lawful rulers of Azarbayjan. The most imposing brick building 
{ark) which towers over Tabriz must be Shah Uwais’s Daulat-khdna , 
which Clavijo calls “ Tolbatgana ”. 3 

The situation in Eastern Persia after the death of Abu-Sa‘Id 
(1336) was no less entangled. A scion of the Mongol khans, Tugha 
Timur, was reigning in Astarabad, while Khorasan came under the 
sway of the Shfite Sarbadars who were rather a series of rulers than 
a dynasty. Some parts of Khorasan were occupied by the Karts of 
Herat. On the lands between Tus and Marv a local family of Mongol 
origin 4 enjoyed some sort of independence. 

In the south, after a struggle between the two families of Mongol 
governors, the Injuyids and Muzaffarids, the latter triumphed and 
ruled in Fars, Kirman, Persian ‘Iraq, and Khuzistan (1353-1393). 
Even against Tabriz, the Muzaffarids twice led expeditions. The 
court of Shiraz in those days was frequented by such poets as Hafiz, 
but one knows little of the architectural activity of this dynasty. 
Sharaf al-din Muzaffar was buried in his own madrasa in Maybud 
near Yazd (in 713/1314). Mubariz al-din built a mosque outside the 
Zarand gate of the old city of Kirman, 5 a college called Dar al-siyada , 
etc. Shah Shuja‘ is said to have spent 200,000 dinars on his own 
tomb and a rest-house, both in Mekka. Masjid-i Pa-minar, still 

1 See my article “ Lur-i Buzurg ” in El. 

2 See the Jalayir Sultan Ahmad’s Divan with very curious illustrations published 
by Dr. Martin, Miniatures from the Period of Timur , Vienna, 1926. 

3 The rare “ Muntakhab al-tawarikh ”, Bib. Nat., sup. pers., 1651, fol. 327 v., 
definitely says that Shah Uwais built a Daulat-khdna. See my article “ Tabriz ” in El. 

4 The Jan-QurbanI (probably in Mongol *Dzun-ghurban) were the descendants 
of the Mongol governor Arghun-Aqa (of Oyrat origin), see Jahdn-gushd , ii, 242-251, 
cf. my article “ Tus ” in El. 

5 According to the Tdrikh-i guzida , transl. pp. 114, 184, the mosque was built in 
752/1351, but Sir P. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia , p. 194, says that the 
inscription of Mubariz al-din’s cathedral mosque gives 730/1329. 
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existing in Kirman, was founded by Sultan ‘Imad al-din about 
793/1390. 


8 . 

Timur’s invasion forcibly united the Iranian lands and, in spite 
of all the massacres and destruction which accompanied it, led to the 
formation of cultural centres round the residences of the prince- 
governors. Timur himself did not care for any town but his own 
capital Samarqand whither the booty and the artisans from the 
conquered regions were directed. 

Of Timur’s sons, Mlran-shah put at the head of an immense fief 
(“ Hulagu’s fief”) with the capital at Tabriz was not insensible to 
the charm of arts, at least of music, but even the official historians 
say that a fall from horseback affected his reason to such a point 
that he committed acts of vandalism. He is said to have destroyed 
several buildings and caused the bones of the famous Rashid al-din 
to be thrown out of his tomb at Rab‘-i Rashldl. 

In Shiraz the successive rule of the princes Iskandar and Ibrahim 
offered better prospects to men of science and art. 

But one of the highest epochs of Persian art was reached under 
those highly cultivated Timurids who from Herat ruled over the 
rapidly waning realm of Eastern Persia. From the still mighty 
sovereign Shah-Rukh (1404-1447), who led expeditions to South 
Persia and even to Armenia and Transcaucasia, down to Sultan 
Husayn Bayqara (1473-1506), a merely local ruler, Herat remained 
for a century the great centre of Persian artistic and literary life. 1 

With Herat too are associated the splendours of Persian miniature 
painting, both in its early virile period connected with the name 
of the patron prince Baysunqur (d. a.d. 1433), and in its later still 
more brilliant though perhaps less vigorous phase, the central figure of 
which is the great Bihzad. 


9. 

The splendours of Herat in the east did not, however, exhaust the 
artistic activities of the fifteenth century. In the west the chief 

1 On the great number of poets, writers and historians who in the fifteenth century 
lived in Herat see E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, iii. See also the material 
collected by L. Bouvat in his “ Essai sur la civilisation timouride JA., April, 1926, 
pp. 193-299. On the Timurid monuments see Khanikoff in JA., 1860, xv, pp. 537- 
543, and recently R. Byron, The road to Oxiana, 1937, Index under “ Herat ”. 
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opponents of the Timurids were the Turcoman dynasties of the Black 
Sheep and the White Sheep (in Turkish respectively Qara-Qoyunlu 
and Aq-Qoyunlu). 

The first had a moment of glory under Jahan-Shah who extended 
his raids even to Herat, and to whom the most gorgeous monument 
of Tabriz, the Blue Mosque ( Gok-Masjid ), is due. 1 Jahan-shah was a 
poet under the nom de plume Haqiql, and a copy of his Turkish and 
Persian poems is still extant. 

When the Aq-Qoyunlu overthrew their rivals of the Black Sheep, 
they too concentrated their efforts on Tabriz. There Uzun Hasan 
built the madrasa Nasriya where he was buried, a mosque north of 
the maidan of Sahib-abad mentioned by Evliya Chelebi, 2 and probably, 
the palace which Giosafa Barbaro calls “ Aptisti ” ( Haft-dast ). 

Under Sultan Ya'qub, the enlightened successor of Uzun Hasan, 
the court was rich in literary talents. An album of miniatures arranged 
for this prince is now kept at the Yieux Serail Museum at Stambul. 3 
Among his buildings was the splendid palace of Hasht-Bihisht, 4 
with a harem “ so large that a thousand women might conveniently 
live there in different rooms ”, a mosque, a public place, and a hospital. 

10 . 

The political and cultural centre of Persia moved several times 
under the great Safavid dynasty. The original home of the family, 
where its ancestors had resided probably since the Seljuk times, was 
Ardabll in the north-eastern corner of Azarbayjan. This was the 
ancient capital of the province, where the Sasanian governor (marzpan) 
was living at the time of the Arab invasion. Later, especially after 
the Mongol domination in the thirteenth century, the first place in 
Azarbayjan passed to Tabriz, but Ardabll lived on, as a sort of 
autonomous theocratic state, in the odour of sanctity of its shaykhs, 
the ancestors of Shah Isma/Il I. Ardabll and its environs are a unique 


1 According to W. Hinz, the date of the mosque is 25th October, 1465, and its 
architect’s name is Almiad b. Muhammad, ZDMG , 1937, 91, pp. 59 and 422. 

2 ‘ Alam-ara, p. 217 ; Evliya Chelebi, Seyahat-nama, ii, pp. 245-278. Cf. Hinz, 
loc. cit. 

3 Sakisian, Miniature persane, Paris, 1929, pp. 34-7. The album (No. 37084) 
contains specimens of calligraphy, etc., by Sultan ‘All, Shaykh Muhammad, ‘Abd 
ar-Rahman, etc., who call themselves Ya^qubi. 

4 The Anonymous Italian Traveller , Hakluyt Society, 1873, p. 173, calls it 
“ Astibisti ” and says that on its ceiling were represented all the great Persian battles, 
embassies, etc. 
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example of a museum-city full of saintly memories. The Safavid 
monarchs never resided in Ardabll but retained pious recollections 
of the home of their fathers. Sarre 1 thinks that the Ardabll mosque 
was erected in the second half of the thirteenth century, the famous 
tomb of Shaykh Safi al-din, in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and the rest of the buildings composing the sanctuary, in the fifteenth 
to sixteenth centuries. 2 Ardabll has never been known as a centre 
producing artists, but only as a place for keeping the treasures. 

No sooner had Shah Isma/Il expelled the Aq-Qoyunlu (1502) than 
he established his headquarters in Tabriz. The days of Herat, the 
rival centre, were numbered. In 1507 the founder of the new Central 
Asian dynasty, the Uzbek Muhammad Shibani, took Herat and 
abducted the numerous artists whom he found there. His triumph, 
however, was merely transitory, for he was defeated and killed by 
Shah Isma/Il in 1510. This time the artists of the former Herat school, 
including the great Bihzad, were transplanted to Tabriz 3 which now 
seemed destined for a great artistic career. 

In 920/1514 Shah Isma/il was utterly defeated in the battle of 
Chaldiran (north-west of Khoy) by the Ottoman Sultan Selim who 
for a short time occupied Tabriz and led away the craftsmen to 
Constantinople. 4 A long series of Turco-Persian wars began and Shah 
Isma/il’s successor Tahmasp (1524-1576) had to remove the capital 
farther back to Qazvin, but even at the beginning of Shah c Abbas I’s 
reign this city could not boast of any particular beauty. 5 The seat of 
the government was at the daulat-khdna, probably a block of public 
buildings 6 to which belonged the often named pavilion Eyvan-i 
Chihil-Sutun (“ the portico of Forty Columns ”), evidently the proto¬ 
type of its later namesake in Isfahan. Public rejoicings were held 


1 Denkmaler persischer Baulcunst, Text band. 

2 Even under the Qajars the sanctuary continued to be repaired and embellished 
as shown by an inscription of 1309/1891. 

3 Bihzad (d. in 942/1536) was buried in a Tabriz cemetery, according to the 
preface of the album arranged for Bahrain mlrza, son of Shah Isma‘11 (now in Stambul). 

4 Cf. also Angiolello, ed. Hakluyt Society, p. 121 : “ The Turk came to Tauris 
and immediately seeking out 700 families of skilled workmen sent them to 
Constantinople. ’ ’ 

5 Relation (Tun voyage de Perse faict es annees 1598-9 par un gentil-homme a la suite 
du Seigneur Scierley ( = Shirley), Paris, 1651 : “ (Qazvin) est un peu moins grande 
que Londres en Angleterre et aussi longue, mais fort mal bastie de terre foulee . . . 
sans que la ville ait murailles ni riviere hors un petit ruisseau qui coule par un quartier 
d’icelle.” Tectander von der Jabel (1602), “ Iter persicum,” ed. Schefer, 1877, p. 46, 
compares Qazvin with Breslau. 

6 Built under Shah Tahmasp, ‘ Alam-drd , p. 268. 
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at the maydan-i asp ('' race-course ”) situated near the garden of 
Sa'adat-abad. 1 

Qazvln was only a temporary abode of the Shahs pending the 
final settlement with Turkey. 2 The weak Shah Muhammad Khuda- 
banda twice made an attempt to return to Tabriz but in 1585 that 
city was more strongly occupied by the Ottomans and not definitely 
recovered by Shah 'Abbas till 1603. 

As Shah Tahmasp was a great amateur and patron of the Art 
of the Book, it may be assumed that many of the characteristic 
miniatures of the glorious '' early Safavid 55 epoch were produced 
under his direct supervision in Qazvin. Yet, in spite of its political 
vicissitudes, Tabriz continued to be the greatest city of the realm 3 
and, as such, presented specially favourable conditions for arts and 
industries. In this respect we possess at least one important indication : 
the celebrated manuscript of Nizami’s Khamsa (British Museum, 
Or. 2265), the preparation of which took four years (1539-1543), was 
executed for Shah Tahmasp in Tabriz. 

Sultan Murad Ill’s death in 1595 was a signal of a better outlook 
for Persia in the region occupied by the Ottomans, but the other, 
terrible enemy was menacing Persia from the east, the Uzbeks. Here, 
too, liberation was near, but, for the moment, all Shah 'Abbas’s energy 
could not stem the incursions of the raiders who penetrated through 
Khorasan as far as Yazd (1596), Kashan, and Khwar (1597). These 
political circumstances may have influenced Shah 'Abbas’s momentous 
decision to remove the capital farther south to Isfahan. It must be 
borne in mind that four cities in Persia at that time enjoyed the title 
of ddr as-saltdna (" residential city ”) : Herat, Tabriz, Isfahan, and 
Qazvin, but the first two were occupied by the enemy, and only 
Qazvin was called maqarr as-saltana (" seat of the government, 
capital ”). This last term was now transferred to Isfahan. 

11 . 

Shah 'Abbas, king since 1587, made his first sojourn in Isfahan 
in 1591 and returned there in 1593 and 1597. The ceremony of nauruz 

1 Cf. ‘ Alam-ara , pp. 297, 341, 346 ( I take Maydan-i asp as identical with Maydan-i 
Sa'adat-abad). 

2 Teixeira, Franch transl., p. 379, says that Qazvin became the residence of the 
kings of Persia, “ after the loss of Tabriz ”. Tabriz was successively occupied by 
the Turks in 1514, 1534, 1548, 1585-1603, 1610, 1618, 1635 (town entirely ransacked), 
1724, 1725, 1727-9, 1731-6. 

3 According to the ‘ Alam-ara , p. 224, it had 100,000 inhabitants. 
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(“ New Year ”) of 1006/1598 was held at Qazvin, where extraordinary 
cold prevailed that year, and this may have quickened a resolution 
which had been ripening for some time. 1 The nauruz of 1007/1599 
was celebrated in the new capital. 2 

The great city possessed at that time numerous vestiges of the 
past, but Shah 'Abbas impressed on it his own indelible seal by 
decreeing a radical replanning of its streets, squares, and markets. 3 
The shah fixed his residence at the government offices (< daulat-khdna) 
in the garden Naqsh-i Jahan. By the spring new buildings wer e 
ready there. From the gate of Daulat, near the harem of Naqsh-i 
Jahan, an avenue was opened down to the river, with four gardens 4 
and many beautiful buildings constructed along it. This avenue of 
Char-bagh was continued on the southern side of the river and plots 
distributed among the amirs and nobles with the injunction to erect 
there buildings embellished with gold and lapis lazuli. At the end of the 
avenue a vast garden with nine terraces (nuh tabaqa ?) was planted 
and called 'Abbas-abad. The two banks of the river were spanned 
by a bridge of forty arches. The total length of the avenue was 
1 farsakh (4 miles). On both sides of it were planted cypresses, plane- 
trees, firs, and 'ar'ar-trees (Pinus gherardiana). On both sides, too, 
and in the middle of the avenue rills were running. There was a large 
pond in front of each of the buildings of the Char-bagh. To the west 
of the avenue the town of 'Abbas-abad was built for the immigrants 
from Azarbayjan. 5 

The Isfahan period of the history of Persia (approximately 
a.d. 1600-1722) is marked by wonderful achievements in all branches 
of art, but most of all perhaps in architecture. The great square 
( maydan) with its system of mosques, palaces, and avenues was a 
bold attempt at rebuilding an old Asiatic town on a deliberate plan. 6 
New luxurious edifices required all sorts of artistically prepared or 
fabricated materials and embellishments : tiles, carved wood, painted 


1 ‘ Alam-ard , pp. 287, 309, 324, 361. 

2 Ibid., p. 374. 

3 An excellent and complete survey of the monuments of Isfahan, due to the pen 
of A. Godard, has just appeared in Athdr-e Iran , ii/1, 1937, pp. 1-176. 

4 Or : four gardens on each side. 

5 ‘AZara-dra, p. 373, where the author (writing in 1616, when Isfahan was completely 
rebuilt) gives 1005/1597 as the year in which the Char-bagh was planned. 

6 Many times described (Chardin, Tavernier), cf. Diez, “ Isfahan,” in Zeitschr. f. 
bildende Kunst, xxvi, 1915, pp. 90-104, 113-128 [but above all, A. Godard’s latest 
work, 
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panels, decorative pottery, wrought metals. Specialists were therefore 
welcome from all parts. 

A great number of foreigners, both European and Asiatic, living 
in Isfahan, contributed to a contact between Persian and foreign 
art. To quote only Tavernier, 1 Shah ‘Abbas II made a Dutchman paint 
a drinking-party of Englishmen and Dutchmen on the walls of his 
audience hall (talar ); the merchants of Julfa presented to him two 
oil paintings brought from Venice and Leghorn ; the two Dutch 
painters Angel (1616-1683) and Lokar (?) whom the Dutch Company 
sent to Persia and who became the Shah’s teachers, made of him an 
able draughtsman. We even know purely Persian miniatures directly 
influenced by Dutch and Italian art. Muhammad Zaman (second half 
of the seventeenth century), who studied in Italy, is a curious and 
attractive figure. The way in which he tried to reform Persian painting 
is a memorable piece of pioneer work, not devoid of importance even for 
present-day Persian artists. The carpets and textiles continued to be 
produced at the usual places 2 but the Isfahan market stimulated their 
production and controlled the excellence of their designs. 

No one would attribute the splendours of the Isfahan period 
exclusively or chiefly to its geographical situation, but the choice for 
the capital of an ancient town, advantageously situated in the centre 
of the country, and in the purely Iranian part of it, certainly gave 
opportunities to the local craftsmen and encouraged commerce not 
only with this or that outlying part of Persia, but harmoniously with 
all the provinces, so that each could contribute to the glory of the 
capital towards which the roads converged. 

The accession of the Safavids to power coincided with the dis¬ 
covery of the sea route round the Cape of Good Hope. While the 
western frontier was practically closed for Persia, owing to the long 
struggles with Turkey, the establishment of the Portuguese in Hormuz 
and other parts of the Persian Gulf opened for Persia a new outlet 
in the south. So the transfer of the capital to Isfahan was in fact a 
move towards a closer touch with Europe. 

The activities of the Safavids, however, were by no means confined 
to the capital. It is enough to mention here the embellishments of the 


1 Voyages , book iv, chapters vii and xviii. 

2 Among the gifts which Shah ‘Abbas in 1598 presented to the sanctuary of 
Mashhad figure precious lamps and candlesticks, various vessels and “ sumptuous 
carpets ( qdlihd-yi bd-takalluf) of Kirman and Jushaqan ”, ‘ Alam-ard , p. 398. 
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Ardabil sanctuary, the building of an imposing mosque in Herat 1 by 
Shah 'Abbas I, the creation of two beautiful residences in Mazandaran, 
Farahabad (1612) and Ashraf (1613), with their richly decorated 
palaces and parks, and finally of the innumerable resting-houses 
(karvdn-sardy) at nearly all the principal passes. 

12 . 

The Afghan invasion was a short, but painful experience. Western 
provinces were sacrificed to the Turks, the Caspian shore to the 
Russians, while ruins accumulated both in Isfahan and on the route 
of the retreating hordes as they were driven out by Nadir. 

This new star of the Persian firmament had a meteoric and rather 
erratic career. Isfahan may have remained the capital, for, at the 
outset, Nadir pretended to be the restorer of the Safavld might, 
modestly calling himself Tahmasp-quli, i.e. “ Shah Tahmasp IPs 
slave.” But the ultra-shl'ite Isfahan was uncongenial to a man whose 
dream was the reunion of the shl'a and the sunna and it is significant 
that Nadir’s coronation took place in a remote camp, on the Mughan 
steppe (north of Ardabil). If the new sovereign, ever warring, ever 
on the move, had any predilection, it lay rather with his native 
Khorasan. 2 To keep the immense spoils brought from India, Nadir 
fortified that extraordinary natural fastness on the northern frontier 
of Khorasan which received the name of Kalat-i Nadir!. 3 The short¬ 
lived dynasty of Nadir very rapidly lost most of Persia, and only 
in Khorasan and its capital Mashhad the Nadirids and the repre¬ 
sentatives of a lateral line of the Safavids maintained themselves till 
the accession of the Qajars. Nadir beautified the buildings of the 
shrine of Imam Riza and covered some of them all over with “ gold 
bricks ”. He also built in Mashhad a lofty mausoleum for himself. 4 

Meanwhile, the whole of southern, western, and northern Persia 
passed under the aegis of the capable Kurdish chief Kerim khan Zand 
who installed his headquarters in Shiraz in the province of Fars, 
that cradle of the Achaemenids and Sasanians and one of the main¬ 
stays of the Buyids. But while these other dynasties largely expanded 

1 ‘Abbas I in his early childhood was the governor of Khorasan of which the 
capital was Herat. After a war with his father, ‘Abbas was first proclaimed Sultan 
of Khorasan in 995/1587. 

2 He belonged to the Afshar tribe established on the northern outskirts of Khorasan 
at Abivard (ancient Apovarktikene). See my article “ Bavard ” in El (Supplement). 

3 Its original Persian name was probably Kaldg dizh, cf. Bundahishn, vii, 35. 

4 ‘All Hazin, Tdrikh-i ahwal, London, 1831, p. 252. On Nadir’s buildings cf. 
my Esquisse d'une histoire de Nadir-chah, Paris, 1934, p. 39. 
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from Fars, the Zands, whose only great representative contented him¬ 
self with the title “ Regent ” (vakil), never sufficiently reduced the 
north where the Nadirids continued to rule in Khorasan and the 
Qajars were lying in wait for a better opportunity. Shiraz was 
considerably embellished by Karim khan, who built a mosque and 
a bazaar, and of whom we possess several portraits by his court 
artists. 1 


13. 

After the supremacy which the south enjoyed between 1750 and 
1794, the Qajars, whose Turkish tribe was occupying the steppe in 
the south-east corner of the Caspian near Astarabad, moved the 
centre of the reunited kingdom to the north. The new capital Tehran 
had been in olden times an insignificant village in the neighbourhood 
of Rayy, 2 and only under the Safavids rose to some importance. 
The situation of Tehran was appreciated by Karim khan, who built 
there a series of government buildings. The Qajars wanted first of all 
to be in the proximity of their hereditary fief and tribe in Astarabad. 
On the other hand, since the Afghan interregnum permitted Turkey 
and Russia to concert their action for the occupation respectively of 
the north-western and Caspian provinces, the new dynasty was 
anxious to keep a close watch on this new menace. Armenia in the 
west, and Herat in the east, over which the Qajars tried to establish 
their dominion lay also in the north. Tehran was half-way between 
Azarbayjan and Khorasan, and the importance of the region was shown 
by the glorious past of the great city of Rayy whose tradition Tehran 
was intended to continue. 

The achievements of the Tehran period in the history of Persia 
must not be underestimated. It is a time of gradual unification and 
modernization of the country. Tehran, now the most populous town 
of Persia 3 has become the undisputed pivot of the intellectual life 
of Persia. Here are the government offices and the schools, the chief 
newspapers, and the numerous foreign colonies. In the book market 
only Tabriz cuts some figure by the side of Tehran. 

1 Under Aqa Muhammad Qajar the paintings, mirrors, and marble columns of 
Karim khan’s palace were transported to the new palace in Tehran. 

2 The first undoubted mention of it in the existing sources is in the Fars-nama 
written in a.d. 1160 ; see my article “ Teheran ” in El. 

3 Before the world war Tabriz with its presumed 250,000 inhabitants was con¬ 
sidered to have the largest population. Now Tehran is said to possess a population 
of 350,000, and with its country-side even 450,000 to 500,000. 
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It cannot be denied, however, that under the Qajar regime the 
arts did not reach such remarkable standards as under the Mongols 
or the Safavids. Any more important architectural achievements in 
the capital date only from the later part of the reign of Nasir al-din 
Shah, or more precisely, since the reconstruction and aggrandizement 
of the city about 1870. The best edifice, “ the Sipahsalar’s Mosque,” 
was begun in 1878 and finished in 1890. A prominent feature of the 
capital are numerous suburban villas of the princes and other magnates 
in a special elegant style carrying on the tradition of the Safavid 
buildings. 1 

The Qajars built several government buildings in the provinces, but 
such structures have very rarely, e.g. in Kermanshah, had any but 
practical aims. The shahs kept up the sanctuaries in Mashhad, Qum, 
Ardabll, and Mesopotamia, but evinced little interest in ordinary 
antiquity. In general Persians prefer to build anew rather than to 
keep up the existing monuments. 

The early Qajar miniature is still insufficiently known in Europe, 
though these representations of slightly europeanized gentlemen in 
tall Persian lambskin hats, of eunuchs and fair inhabitants of the 
harem, are much more interesting than the more frequent large oil 
portraits of the shahs (especially of the long-bearded and wasp-waisted 
Fath ‘All Shah), or of traditional dancers in unnatural attitudes. 
The Qajar miniatures very rarely illustrate books. They are mostly 
painted on loose sheets and especially on lacquer pen-boxes, mirror- 
backs, etc. They are often quite artistic, and precious too for the 
study of vestimentary changes and successive modes in which the 
Qajar capital played the role of arbiter elegantiarum. 

Minor arts were not unknown in Tehran, but the best carpets 
were produced at the usual places of manufacture ; for wood-carvings 
and metal-work one had to look to the region of Isfahan ; the applique 
panels came from Easht, some elegant thin glassware from Qum and 
Qashan, etc. Great havoc has been wrought amongst Persian textiles 
by the growing importation of silks, velvets, and prints from abroad. 

The attempts of the Qajars to immortalize their likenesses on the 
rocks in the Achaemenid and Sasanian way are very curious. Among 
such are Prince Muhammad ‘Ali’s group at Taq-i Bustan, 2 Fath 

1 In Tehran itself must be mentioned the building called Shams al-‘imara within 
the precincts of the Shah’s palace ; cf. d’Allemagne, Du Khorasan au pays de 
BacJchtiaris {sic!), Paris, 1911. 

2 Local name : Tdq-i Vastdml 
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‘All Shah’s hunting scene at Rayy, Nasir al-din Shah’s portrait in 
state on the roads to Mazandaran and Chalus and at Chashma-yi ‘Ali 
(near Rayy). 1 


14. 

It would be too early to prophesy about the Pahlavi dynasty, 
the founder of which has so far remained faithful to the Qajar capital. 
But great improvements in mechanical transport, railways, and air¬ 
lines are changing the aspect of Persia. The still growing impulse 
from the capital is towards a general modernization. Tehran is being 
actively rebuilt, Persian youths acquire abroad occidental methods 
and ways of expression. It is impossible to expect the new generation 
to think and to create in the ways of the old naive tradition. The 
synthesis of the old and new, so far asunder, is not an easy task. 
One may foresee that the influence of occidental standards will become 
paramount before long, unless a special training at the schools of art 
and industries helps to preserve the national tradition by giving the 
support of reasoned theories to the inborn instinct. 

P.S .—Our survey stops on the threshold of the Pahlavi reign. 
Enormous changes have taken place in Iran during the last twelve 
years. On the occasion of the celebration of Firdausi’s millenary in 
1934 I had myself the great privilege of witnessing the political and 
cultural risorgimento of the ancient kingdom. Great progress has been 
achieved in the study, as well as in the teaching, of Persian national 
arts and crafts. However, the synthesis of the tradition and of the 
new artistic ideas and methods flowing in from the west still remains 
a problem, similar to that which Iranian artists solved in the thirteenth 
century when Far Eastern influences were so harmoniously blended 
with the legacy of the local pictorial art! 


III. The East and West in Persian Culture 

Another basic question of the history of Persian art, and even 
of the whole cultural life of Persia, is the respective roles of the western 
and eastern parts of Iran. The subject dominates the fortunes of those 
political centres round which artistic activity gravitated at different 
epochs.' 

1 To say nothing of a purely European monument of Nasir al-din which stood in 
Bagh-i shah (Tehran). 
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1 . 

The Central desert, like an unnavigable internal sea, is the great 
natural feature of Persia. The roads on its southern skirts are round¬ 
about tracks linking up regions of secondary importance. It is true 
that Fars is the cradle of the Persian state and one of the vital parts 
of the kingdom, 1 but, even at the periods of its ascendancy, Fars had no 
particular interest in the south-eastern provinces, such as Kirman, 
Baluchistan, Sistan, which hardly ever have risen above their local 
interests. 2 Fars naturally gravitated towards the west, as the examples 
of the Achaemenids, Sasanians, and Buyids clearly show. 

Much more important was the great “ Khorasan road ” running 
along the fertile belt of land that stretches between the northern 
fringe of the desert and the southern foot-hills of the Elburs range. 
But even this historical artery is but a slender thread drawn between 
Mesopotamia and Central Asia. The region of Tehran (ancient Phages, 
Payy), the most advanced part of North-Western Persia, is separated 
by some 550 miles from Nishapur, the centre of the westernmost 
“ quarter ” of Khorasan. Yet Khorasan possessed three other 
“ quarters ” : Herat, Balkh, and Marv, and beyond them stretched 
Transoxiana (Bukhara, Samarqand) which down to the end of the rule 
of the Samanids (a.d. 999) still preserved its Iranian character. 3 

The direct historical influences which the West and East of Persia 
had undergone were very dissimilar, and the aboriginal populations 
which the Iranians on their arrival (towards the tenth century b.c.) 
subdued and with whom they mixed were equally distinct. 

In the west we know the Elamites, Kassites, numerous Zagros tribes^ 
Mannseans in the region of the lake of Urmiya and different peoples 
round the Caspian Sea (Kaspians, Kadusians, etc.). 

The Western marches were strongly influenced by the Mesopotamian 
civilization (Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian). Farther north the 
kingdom of Urartu (tenth-seventh century b.c.) with its centre in 
Van expanded towards Azarbayjan and Transcaucasia. 

The farthest point in the East which the Assyrians knew was the 
mountain Bikni (probably Damavand) but in fact the Mesopotamian 

1 V.s., p. 624. 

2 The only exception is the rise from Sistan of the Saffarid dynasty (867-903), which, 
during its short existence, tried to unite Eastern and Southern Persia along the road 
south of the Central desert . 

3 The small Soviet republic of Tajikistan unites now the remnants of the different 
Iranian elements to the north of the Oxus. 
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conquerors hardly ever penetrated farther than the belt of the Zagros 
valleys. Eastern Iran never experienced their direct action. 

We know practically nothing of the earliest populations of Eastern 
Iran but the Iranian nomads who came to occupy the Central Asian 
steppes greatly differed from the sedentary Persians and the existence 
of the steppe with its nomads was a factor unknown in the West. 
In the Avesta, and still more in the Iranian epics, finally moulded by 
Firdausi, the chief trait is the struggle between the settled population 
and the nomads. 1 So the creation of the Shdhndma is due to the East, 
and it is now generally admitted that the great national hero Eustam 
belongs to the particular lore of the Saka, who towards 131 b.c. occupied 
the region to which they gave their name Sakastan (now Slstan). 

Under the Achaemenids almost the whole of Iran was united and the 
inhabitants of the remote satrapies followed the kings on their 
campaigns. That the truly imperial art of the Achaemenids was very 
eclectic has long been known, and recently an inscription found at 
Susa has shed new light on the role of the far-distant provinces in the 
supply of building-materials used by the Achaemenid architects. It is 
characteristic, though, that the contribution of the Eastern satrapies 
was relatively insignificant. 

Alexander’s conquest (331-23 b.c.) may have been detrimental to 
the national tradition, but by carrying their high culture far into the 
heart of Asia the Greeks contributed to a new union of the west and 
east of Iran, on the basis of the new ideas and tastes. Although Greek 
culture, and even the Greek language, keep their prestige under the 
Arsacids (250 b.c.-a.d. 224), the Greek colonies and rulers in Central 
Asia (Bactriana, etc.) at an early date lose the direct contact with their 
western brethren and follow their independent line of evolution. Under 
the pressure of new peoples arriving from the east they are thrust 
southwards towards India and exercise their hellenizing influence on 
the peoples south of the Hindukush, but in their turn become Buddhists 
and open the door to the penetration into Eastern Iran of Indian 
influences. While the Arsacids were active in the West, Eastern Iran 
was submerged by the newcomers hailing from the lands of Chinese 
culture. 

Bukhara, 2 Tirmidh, Balkh, Bamiyan, Kabul, and even Slstan 
have remains of Buddhist origin and the Buddhist writings in Iranian 

1 The early “ Turanians ” are not to be confused with the Turks, as has been done 
by the authors of later times. See above, p. 625. 

2 Its name means: Buddhist vihara. 
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languages found in Chinese Turkestan reflect the existence of a 
Buddhist Eastern Iran, rather provincial hut having a personality 
of its own. 

Indirectly this isolation favoured a new penetration of western 
influences. While the growing power of the Zoroastrian clergy enforced 
the state religion in the Sasanian empire, the Christians and 
Manichaeans successfully carried on their propaganda in the more 
indifferent atmosphere of Eastern Iran. 

2 . 

Islam is the great roller levelling the Near and Middle East, but 
even in Islamic times, the characteristic opposition between East and 
West continues. The state of our knowledge is still insufficient for an 
adequate presentation of the whole problem but, failing such a survey, 
it may be helpful to sum up the arguments of an important and 
illuminating discussion on the respective roles of the East and West 
in Iranian culture, which took place among such scholars as the late 
M. Hartmann. J. Strzygowski, Diez, Herzfeld, and the late V. Barthold. 1 

The originator of the discussion was Martin Hartmann, a scholar 
of inquiring mind, who, in sometimes unexpected connections, raised 
curious and important problems. 2 Already in 1905, 3 reviewing F. Sarre’s 
work on some clay-figured vessels from Mesopotamia 4 Hartmann 
vindicated the claim of Central Asia to be the focus from which the 
culture of the Islamic Middle Ages radiated. 

Sarre retorted in a decisive way 5 : “In Mesopotamia and Iran, 
not in Turan . . . have we recognized the ground (Kulturboden) 
on which the Sasanian and Perso-Islamic art arose and further 
developed.” Very little is known of the supposed high standards of 
Central Asiatic production. The Budhha-statues are neither artistic 
nor original. If the Mongolian type is represented by Persian painters, 
the Mongol invasions of the thirteenth century account for it. In a 

1 Grosso modo we are dependent on the indications contained in Barthold’s 
article “ Vostochno-Iranskiy vopros ” (“ The Eastern Iranian question ”), in Izvestiya 
materialnoy Kultur'i , ii, 1922, pp. 361-384, which, on account of the language, has 
remained almost unknown in Western Europe, in spite of its great importance. 

2 M. Hartmann’s name must be gratefully remembered by the scholars using his 
collection of books, now a part of our School Library. The present writer owes a 
special homage to M. Hartmann’s memory for the encouragements received at the 
dawn of his Oriental studies (1904-1914). 

3 OLZ , 1905, July, pp. 277-283. 

4 “ Islamische Tongefasse aus Mesopotamien ” in Jahrb. d. K. Preuss. Kunst- 
sammlungen , xxvi, II Heft, 1905. 

5 OLZ, 1905, December, p. 541. 
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time when the Mongols were a ruling class “ the ideal of beauty 55 
became Mongolian, but the execution and the art remained Irano- 
Mesopotamian in the hands of the subject classes. The latter remained 
faithful to their artistic feelings, even though outwardly they made 
concessions to the taste of the ruling caste. We know that the Persians 
who accompanied the Seljuks to Asia Minor created there the wonders 
of Persian architecture, 1 we know that Timur brought Persian architects 
from Isfahan in order to transform Bukhara and Samarqand into 
georgous residences 2 ; we know that under his successors Persian 
architecture and Persian miniature painting were transplanted to 
India, where they flourished independently. 

In an article on a very abstruse subject, 3 M. Hartmann took up 
again his defence of Central Asia : “ The most brilliant names of the 
spiritual evolution of early Islam—Bukhari, Samarqand!, Abul- 
Laith TirmidhI, etc.—point to the trapezium, Marv—Samarqand— 
Herat—Balkh. Especially its eastern part covering Transoxiana and 
the neighbourhood of the mysterious Badakhshan fructifies ceaselessly 
and in every respect (unablassig ... in alien Beziehungen) the western 
parts of the Islamic world.” The Turkish hordes which arrived from 
the east had certainly no great artistic taste, but they had no prejudice 
against the representation of living beings, and with them came 
artists from Uyghuristan, the country where artistic production 
was still going on, the country of numberless Buddha statues and of a 
crowd of other pictorial types (bildliche Darstellungen), male and 
female. 

In 1917 Professor Strzygowski 4 joined the discussion and developed 
the thesis which had been only outlined by Hartmann. Coming back 
to the figures which are represented on the vases described by Sarre, 
he thus formulated the question : “ Are the human figures occurring 
in the eastern-islamic art of ancient-oriental and hellenistic, or of 
Chinese-Indian origin ? ” By a comparative analysis, in which a 
considerable role is assigned to some statuettes found in the ruins 
of Afrasiyab (near Samarqand), 5 Strzygowski comes to the conclusion 

1 Sarre refers to the inscription on the Sircheli madrasa in Konia, quoted in his 
Reise in Kleinasien, Berlin, 1896, p. 54. 

2 See the inscription on Timur’s mausoleum, Sarre, Denkmaler pers. Baukunst , 
fasc. 5. 

3 “ Die Tradenten erster Schieht im Musnad des Ahmad ibn Hanbal,” MSOS, 
1906, ix/2, p. 148. 

4 AUai-Iran , Leipzig, 1917, pp. 259-272. 

5 Strzygowski’s examples could be now considerably multiplied by objects both 
from Eastern Turkestan and Afghanistan. 
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that the '' Mesopotamian ’ ’ 1 vessels have their prerequisite (Vorausset- 
zung) in the Saka-Turkish oases of pre-Islamic time. The patterns 
of the latter were perpetuated on Perso-Mesopotamian soil by that art 
of the nomads which forms the subject of the author’s Altai-Iran. 

Soon after, Strzygowski’s pupil Diez, 2 following in his master’s 
footsteps, claimed a leading cultural role for Khorasan, this geographical 
term being taken in the original broad sense and referring to the 
provinces stretching in the eastern direction down to the Oxus. 3 
Khorasan, says Diez, has ever been the melting pot (Tummelplatz) 
of hordes of peoples. Zoroastrianism and Mithraism spread from 
Balkh. In Khorasan the decisive battles of the 'Abbasids were fought. 
Here the first independent dynasties of the Tahirids, Saffarids, and 
Samanids sprang up. “In Khorasan only absolute strength and worth 
ever ruled—in a word, the Sword.” Here Mahmud of Ghazni 
inaugurated the series of Muslim conquerors of the world and for the 
first time accomplished the fusion (Zusammenschweissung) of Iran 
and India. He was followed up by the Seljuks, Mongols, and Timurids. 
Under the latter Khorasan reached its cultural zenith. In Khorasan, 
too, originated nearly all the decisive cultural factors that influenced 
Muslim Persia. Here and in Transoxiana Persian poetry was born : 
Firdausi, Nasir-i Khusrau, 'Omar Khayyam, Jalal al-din Rumi, 
Farid al-din 'Attar were natives of that province. The four historical 
cities of Khorasan were important focuses of culture, etc. 

Diez’s arguments are neither first-hand nor free from misunder¬ 
standings 4 and his conclusions somewhat sweeping : ''In strange 
contrast to the scanty consideration which Khorasan has hitherto 
found in historical studies, stands its extraordinary importance 
as the centre and the starting-point of the Iranian culture from the 
most ancient times.” 5 It would have been certainly more prudent 
to limit the first part of the statement to the historical studies of 
Persian Art only, 6 and to mitigate the exaggeration of the final part 
as it stands. 


1 The author always uses this attribution in inverted commas. 

2 Churdsanische Baudenkmdler , Berlin, 1918, pp. 4-10. 

3 Khorasan means “ place where the sun rises ”. 

4 The Nau-Bihar ( vihara ) of Balkh was not a Zoroastrian, but a Buddhist, temple. 

5 “ Seine ausserordentliche Bedeutung als Zentrum und Ausgangspunkt der 
iranischen Kultur seit den altesten Zeiten,” o.c., Preface, p. 6. 

6 But we possess the penetrating studies on Khorasan by W. Geiger, Wellhausen, 
Marquart, and Barthold ! 
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In a richly documented rejoinder 1 E. Herzfeld took exception 
to the views represented by the Strzygowski school and tried to show 
the importance of the western provinces of Persia. 

It is true that no Achsemenid structure has yet been brought to 
light east of Hamadan and, as regards the Sasanian monuments, even 
the Arab geographers 2 were struck by the fact that they do not 
extend east of the Alvand pass which overlooks Hamadan. But 
Herzfeld rightly insists on the close connection of the Median and 
Achsemenid art with the western civilizations (Elam, Babylon, Niniveh, 
Urartu), and further shows that, out of one hundred towns founded 
by the Sasanians, eighty-four lay in the west. 

The only two periods for which Herzfeld acknowledges the leading 
role of the East are the Hellenistic epoch and that of the Persian 
Renaissance (from about a.d. 830). He thinks (p. 173) that during 
the first of the two periods the fructifying effect of Greek art is to be 
explained by the “ virgin soil 5 5 which Eastern Iran represented, while 
during the second, the simplicity of artistic forms 3 presupposes 
hardly any previous development. 

The chief interest of Herzfeld’s article lies in its documentary 
evidence, but as a counter-thesis to that of Diez it is not wholly 
convincing. Eastern Iran, as we have tried to explain above, ought 
to be understood in the wider sense of both Khorasan and Transoxiana, 
and its artistic role should not be limited to architecture alone, though, 
even in that sphere, the Eastern Iranian monuments of Islamic times 
occupy a very honourable place. 4 The Herat school of painting (fifteenth 
century) alone would be of great weight in the scale of Greater 
Khorasan. 

A much more complex historical view is taken by V. V. Barthold 
in the above-mentioned article, which sums up the arguments of the 
easterners and westerners. 

Barthold lays stress on the role of the East in the formation of 
the Iranian epics and thinks that the existence of a Buddhist part 
of Iran had for Muslim culture no less importance than the Sasanian 


1 “ Khorasan, Denkmalsgeographische Studien zur Kulturgeschichte des Islams 
in Iran,” Der Islam , xi, 1921, pp. 107-174. 

2 Ibn al-Faqih, p. 229 ; Yaqut, iv, p. 985. However, both Ibn al-Faqih and Ibn 
Rusta mention two Sasanian castles east of Hamadan, v.i., p. 651, n. 4. 

3 Evidently architectural forms are meant here. 

4 Here lies the great merit of Diez’s book and its supplement : “ Persien. Islamische 
Kunst in Chorasan,” 1923. For Transoxiana, see now Kohn-Wiener, Turan. 
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Iran. 1 The equestrian figures on the Arsacid and Sasanian bas-reliefs, 
unknown under the Achsemenids, find their explanation in the west¬ 
ward movement of such horse-loving peoples as the Parthians and the 
Saka. Under the Sasanians the great and important town of Nlshapur 
was founded in Khorasan, and Marv was larger than Jayy (the future 
Isfahan). The ruins discovered in Sistan by Sir A. Stein 2 and the 
ossuaries found near Samarqand 3 will be of great weight for the study 
and interpretation of Sasanian and Greco-Buddhist art. From various 
sources we hear of the sculptural representation of animals practised 
in Eastern Iran. 4 

To complete Herzfeld’s enumeration of monuments, Barthold 
quotes the following important fact: near the ruins of Balkh the Arabs 
built a new town Baruqan, but finally in a.d. 725 rebuilt the old Balkh 
under the direction of Barmak, an offspring of the former Buddhist 
priests of Balkh. “ Only in the Eastern, Buddhist Iran the culture 
of the subject race won such a victory over the Arabs as the destruction 
of the town founded by the Arab victors, in favour of the reconstruc¬ 
tion of a pre-Islamic town.” Some elements of culture become known 
much earlier in the East; in Samarqand, rag-paper was in use in the 
middle of the eighth century, while it reached Egypt only in the begin¬ 
ning of the tenth century. When the Caliph’s new residence Samarra 
was built about the middle of the ninth century, specialists were still 
invited from Egypt to prepare papyri-rolls. On the other hand, if 
domes (squinches ?) spread from Eastern Iran, tiles were brought to 
the East from the West. 

The decline of Khorasan cannot be explained by the political storms 
that raged over it: Khorasan particularly flourished immediately after 


1 See Barthold : “ Die persische Su‘ubija und die moderne Wissenschaft ” in 
Z.f.Assyr., xxvi, 1912, p. 260. 

2 See the new explorations in Afghanistan by Godard, Hackin and Bartoux. 

3 They bear 4 ‘Sasanian ” ornaments and Greek heads. 

4 Barthold, o.c., 379. In a.d. 743 the Arab governor of Khorasan (residing in 
Bukhara) Nasr ibn Sayyar gave a command for sending, as presents to the West, 
vases in gold and silver shaped as antelopes, ibexes, etc., Tabari, ii, 1705. The Bukharan 
historian Narshakhi (born in a.d. 899) says that in his time at a market in Bukhara 
were sold “ idols ”, i.e. probably clay figures of men and animals. Ibn Hauqal (second 
half of the tenth century), p. 365, saw in the public place of Samarqand “ astonishing 
figures, carved in cypress wood, of animals, such as horses, oxen, camels, and wild 
beasts ; they stand confronted as if trying to avoid each other or drawing near each 
other with menacing attitudes ”. [As parallels in the West, can be quoted the Sasanian 
(?) castle Mushkuya (between Rayy and Sava) where there stood figures of carved wood, 
Ibn Rusta, p. 168, and the castle of Juhasta, near Hamadan, each corner of which 
was adorned with figures of young girls, Ibn al-Faqlb, p. 255.] 
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Timur’s invasion. More probably the factor which brought about 
the ruin of Khorasan was the foundation under Islam of the great 
towns of Central Persia. In the eighth-ninth centuries the ‘Abbasids 
rebuilt Rayy and simultaneously Isfahan rose to prominence. 

As in all similar phenomena of cultural history, the decline of 
Khorasan cannot be fitted to a simple chronological date. For a long 
time Khorasan lacked cultural homogeneity. In the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, under a Mongol ruler who had formerly been 
governor of Khorasan, sunnl theologians expanded westwards from 
that province, 1 while in the same century the old ShTa centre Sabzavar 
launched a Shi‘a political movement which spread all over Khorasan. 
By the time of Timur and his successors no signs of eastern influence 
can be discovered on western architecture, while in the East the 
builders were natives of the western cities, Isfahan, Shiraz, and Tabriz. 
Only in painting were there perhaps instances of an Eastern influence*: 
it is reported that this art was introduced into Turkey under the sultan 
Bayazid II (1481-1512) by a native of Turkestan Baba Naqqash. 2 

Barthold admits that in the present state of our knowledge much 
in the cultural interdependence of the Eastern and Western Iran 
remains obscure. “ But even now we may say that the one-sided and 
often arbitrary theories of Strzygowski and his school on the one hand, 
and on the other the artificial simplicity and lucidity of Herzfeld 
will prove to be equally inconsistent. As a result of future studies, 
we may foresee a very complex picture full of seeming contradictions, 
which will not be removed except by a careful and thorough examina¬ 
tion not only of the bulk of the cultural evolution but of each of its 
manifestations. There is no doubt a grain of truth, but only a very 
small one, in M. Hartmann’s opinion that plunging into minute 
details hampers the comprehension of the fundamental traits of 
phenomena and of their mutual dependence, instead of contributing 
thereto. But in all the branches of Oriental studies, including Oriental 
Art, superficial dilettantism and foregone conclusions will long remain 
incomparably more dangerous than a partiality for seemingly 
unimportant details.” 

1 Barthold refers to the hanafi theologians who arrived in Azarbavjan under the 
j-egis of Oljevtii, see his review of Blochet’s u Introduction a 1 histoire des Mongols 
in Mir Islama, 1912, i/1, p. 101. 

2 Evliya chelebi, vi, 152. 
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A Soyurghal of Qasim b. Jahangir Aq-qoyunlu 

( 903 / 1498 ) 

By V. Minorsky 
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1. Introduction 


mHE story of the Persian document which forms the subject of the 
present article is not devoid of romance. It was discovered in 
1896 by the well-known Bosnian scholar Safvet-beg R. Basagic, in 
the possession of a local noble, Nuri-beg Cengic of Ustikolina. This 
family is said to be immigrants in Bosnia ; their forefathers must 
have come as officials of the Ottoman Empire, then received fiefs 
and settled in the country. The farman in question being kept in 
the family archives, and evidently connected with the ancestors 
of the Cengic, points to the origin of the family from far-away 
Kurdistan. 

A facsimile of the interesting document was published by Basagic, 1 
first accompanied by an article in Serbian, and then by a German 
translation of the latter. On the whole the work of the late Bosnian 
scholar quite satisfactorily served its immediate purpose, if we take 
into consideration the difficulties the author must have had, working 
as he was in a provincial town, where a knowledge of Persian was 
certainly no common attainment. He was successful in deciphering 
the complicated divdrii script and in explaining its general meaning. 


1 See “ Naistarji ferman begova Cengica ” in Glasnik Zemaljskog Muzeja u 
Bosni i Hercegovini, Sarajevo, ix, 1897, pp. 437-451, translated (with some mis¬ 
understandings) as “ Der alteste Ferman der Cengic-begs ” in Wissenschaftliche 
Mitteilungen aus Bosnien und Hercegovina , Wien, vi, 1899, pp. 1-10. I first came to 
hear of the article through Dmitriev, “ Problem! . . . bosniyskoy turkologii,” in 
Zapiski Roll. Vostok ., ii/1, 1926, p. 101. I am obliged to my former student F. Okie 
for the help in finding an offprint of the rare publication. 
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However, he did not try to give a transcript of the original, and in 
difficult places his interpretation is only a paraphrase, with some 
obvious misunderstandings. 

The interest of the farman from the historical and diplomatic 
point of view would alone justify a new attempt at its interpretation. 
But its chief importance is in the light it throws on the legal and 
economic conditions of the time, and in this field the lacunae of our 
knowledge are particularly appalling. 

As a result of the constant shifting of the capitals in Persia and 
the adjoining lands, 1 as well as of a long series of invasions, no archives 
of older times have survived. Apart from the collections of official 
correspondence, 2 our only hope is that single documents, kept in 
public libraries 3 or in private hands, will be duly published. Among 
them the Cengic farman will ever occupy an honourable place. 


2. Persian Text 


4 


Ajj 



Ji*3 


y\ 4JJI 


( 3 ) 3 l-3 j\».a jkjl * j ( 2 ) 

ci - cl>- / 

ir *♦ \ - ** ^ yr 

(4) I j jJi\ ^j£.)\^3 4—<6^ lj 


1 See my article “ Geographical Factors in Persian Art ” in BSOS., ix/3, 
pp. 621-652. 

2 See the MS. collection of the twelfth to thirteenth century documents described 

by Baron V. Rosen, Collections scientifiques, 1886, pp. 146-159 ; Baha al-din’s al- 
Tavassul ila al-tarassul (towards a.d. 1182-4), recently published in Tehran (1315/ 
1936); the collection of Jalayir documents by Muhammad Hindushah, Dustur al- 
kdtib (cf. Melioransky in Zapiski V.O., xiii/1, 1900, pp. 015-023), Ferldun-bey (died 
in 991/1583), Munshe'dt-i Selatin , printed in Stambul a.h. 1264-5, Abul-Qasim 
Ev-oghli Haydar, Nuskha-yi jam? a (about 1052/1642), cf. Rieu, Persian Catalogue , 
p. 388, Turkish Catalogue, p. 83, etc. 3 Cf. Brit. Mus. Or. 4935. 

4 Written inside the tribal tamgha of the Bayandur clan, vide infra. 
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Lines 13-19 of Abul-Qasim’s farman. 
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3 jy>-i 3 <—yj j$y. 

\&3 A-jlijf^ ^y> jUx*l 3 

S> 

^ Ix^g j j lie- Ij d l*> j b j (5) 

^ j** J* cIL^l ^ C-A> Jr 4 C^AUlp^ 

jti ij j uLl; 

^ * ** M ^ ^ 

j ^j.") jJ j£Xa <6^(6) a^jl 

^ -J (^**3 j a ij^LsVl IJ l]V^5 

<jru^l jl Jl J.3 oJ 

jrw*2 i)3y^-3 j\^.-£- ^L?U- 

<^> U OjUl <,_Als&Jlp *^JLgI 3 ^Uic-I j\_L« 

<^>L? d**dj < A-*2 j (s) <, \ia <^a <, jl>l diJlA 

^\ ^SasS jrA«l jLi>0*« J <. jlo C^A^ca.) < ,Ll»l 

u^i ^ J^--^ <>V(9) SjAi ^LVI (3 jW-idl 

;.u vir aJami :ujui 

dLj jLaiA^I diL»—Jlj aIIVIj \aJ yC\\3 SjUVI^ 

A>-j> 3 ^\c*\ ^ O-^il l_A(10) 

<6^J^j »1^3i c~£*ta Jl5^ <>-j5 jl Sjl ji jj 5 .^ 

Jlp j A»-J A\^j (11) IJ J (Jftpl -5 

<- Amll ^ 1»vva,4 L J ip (£3\.A ^ Ub (OgaIjj* 
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3 (jijjta 

(13) [<Jl^l } CJ\q^A j$T (12) bjS.jA (JW- 

J 12)1 ^4 3j>^3 0^J 3 ^X^*3 

C—j i_^v,v4 ^lj■** j ja\ j !} JL-.*c- *A*j 1^ ^AaSS 

i— "f j\jg (j)i ai»la jJa* < —^ > : <—‘ , "S_^i r (M) jus j 

^3>J. jjfX* w^llstJle 4djl \j 

(15) \j (?) ^j\ ^3 j3 Ax^lx^ ^TVlt Aj J-4 

^n^ji «A*.> ^5 $ Ji)^~* dAj \ $ <L„,*->X^4 ^^i>- 

** 

j ol^?jl j& 3 oLaJU. j oWl^>-1 IsJlLl4 

J <il£ J otaj J> j Cj\^>^y j (15) olSljLL^ j 

3 jl^-x* ^ j jl*> j ^Ylj ^*i*S J <d^lc- 

-T^^ 4 (j,***^ <3^*-^ (^) ^J^°J 3 (^^3j\z 3 (Sj3 d* 3 

^5CjUj j <£j3jJ 3 (S^ 3 *j\jJh qr**j3 *jl-UaJl <+**j3 

oUJl^j* 3 ciAL>- j\$ 3 ^AU^tX)l 3 ^AIasciJ 3 3 4 iU^u* * 
3 *ai»^ (j^\y*~ -? (I®) 3 

•Af $ dl) l £■ I j! ^*xi 5 $ *x*x^S^j y 3 

A A) L J ^T A£j j\~A jA Cx) jS^jU 5 jl JkJ 

«V\aUsu } Asu _J ^>- c_jS_j>S a)U> J (19) 

1 This short line which closes the right column is only a custodian for the top 
line of the left column. 
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Jo A-J } AaI li j\ 1 J 6J (J\a\^2.A 3 

^A2-X) by^ <*-^7 J- A J. ) ^ J b j^ 2 -' 4 

Ail jlj dlj J)l Ac I jZ.) Aa) j y<^ sA«jLw«j 

k/±L m 2,.jji js '4rj ( 21 ) w l. Li fa, vi 

s 00 ** <a iA 

(lj) dAxij c3^A>- ^jla^ j <\U' j] 

^^1-£oL v^lLc ^ _5 (^) <J1 aa*3 _5 

{SS*** 0^ •Ax>m»Ix < -au ^ <w-** ^1 A\i 1^ 

A^j^Ulj aIJI Aa.*) <k\1s& A)lk° ] 

^ 1-it.j j \ *Xk*«j j>- ^\j£.a j ^Si Aaj (b“^ 

J <Z*^\ JUI A.i\i J (ijjCoL- ^j\y\ £+~>j-f± 

<*» \H *> 

^jA*.A J ^JiL« ^ ^^~+£LA 3 ?C.U2 J.A J ^C..£» ^4 (24) o-l c£ j->>® 

i^.ct JL)I ^Vl <_j:5^ xAz >\^z\ » jf^.U } al> -5 
(25) LIjl* Lie. lilk. Jlj Vj iiL; jLu, jLr <\JI 

tt* 

^)1a ^—to ^jA ^ AJLkUJl jta 

Af^iu^r j a,uJ ^.Jidi 
oci^j; JjA* ^ (verso) 
(^Oc^^ 4 (•) ctJ *—*<*-*>^- A ' 4 AajLmijJ 
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3. English Translation 

Al-Nasir li-dlni’llahi Abul-Muzaffar Qasim-i Jahangir. 

(in Turkish) : Our word. 

(inside the tamghd) : COMMAND BELONGS TO GOD. 

(1) 1 Praise and thanks that those who are cognizant of the stations 
of nearness and proximity, (2) and those who are initiated in the know¬ 
ledge of perfect love and devotion, (3) are engaged in praises and 
lauds and in rendering its due to the truth of Unity, with regard to 
the Sovereign who distinguishes His servants of truthful intentions 
and sincere submission, by an abundance of attention and kindness 
and all manner of pleasantness, favours and contentment, (all the 
time) (4) from their cradles to their prescribed term 2 ; and Who 
increases the honour of grace of the hermits abiding in the hermitages 
of sincere opinions (5) and pure intentions, by means of wonders of 
benefaction and mercy, and works of tranquillity and special attention. 

(And also) let purses of ascending prayers and gifts of pure con¬ 
gratulations be strewn upon the palace (6) of the Refuge of the 
Community whose patent of greatness, light-radiating, has been 
bejewelled, elevated, adorned and embellished by the exalted ratifica¬ 
tion 3 (of the words): BUT FOR THEE I SHOULD NOT HAVE 
CREATED THE HEAVENS ; as well as upon all his family and 
associates. 

(7) And after. Inasmuch as the secret thought of (our) high mind 
and the treasures of (our) illuminant heart are spent and turned 
towards heightening the rank and elevating the station of his High 
Excellency Isfandiyar-beg, the Home of Principality, the Refuge of 
Government, the Lieutenancy of Administration, (8) the Solidity of 
Happiness, the Cupola of Greatness, the Expression of Highness, 
wrapt in justice, clad in generosity, the highest and noblest amir, 
the Pride (9) of the princes of his days, the Leader of the venerable 
vails among men, the Pillar of the mighty State, the Right Hand 
of the victorious Sultanate—(all this) in a perfect degree (kamdlan) 
for the sake of the Community, Principality, Administration, Govern¬ 
ment, Felicity (?) and Religion ; (10) and inasmuch as (our) August 

1 The difference of constructions in Persian and English allows us to indicate only 
approximately the lines of the original. 

2 Instead of ‘ahd one would expect the usual rhyme word lalid “ the mortal shroud ”. 

3 TauqV. See on the term F. Taeschner, TawkV in EI. (chiefly with regard to 
Turkey and Egypt). I translate it, as convenient, “ ratification,” “ confirmation,” 
and even “ royal seal ”. 
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interest and attention with regard to him were perfect, we have 
deigned to grant to, and bestow upon the aforesaid Excellency the 
territory of Igil which is his native home ( ojaq ), as well as Baghin 
and HenI, (11) all together in the guise of the soyurghal (styled) 
eternal (huwa abadi) and of a perpetual grant. 

So that the malvajihdt and the whole of the treasury taxes of 
the mentioned place should be stricken off and attributed (13) to 
the aforesaid High Excellency, as a tarkhdn , and be considered among 
(the grants) from which the pen (of the collector) is raised and the 
feet (of the officials) removed. 

Let the financial agents, the managers of (state) business and 
offices (?) and the clerks of more important and (usual) affairs (14) 
of those parts know that such is the rule, and let them recognize that, 
with regard to the aforesaid Excellency, all these benefactions con¬ 
stitute an eternal and lasting grant and a bestowal perpetual and 
incontestable. 

Let them register this grant (15) in the books of lasting (deeds) 
and not include it in the land-survey and measurement. Henceforth, 
they shall not, absolutely and on any account, present drafts (for 
payment) of 


(a) ikhrdjdt 

(p) bigdr 

(6) khdlisdt 

(q) shikar 

(c) ‘avaridat 

(r) savari 

(d) shanaqis 

(s) darughaki 

( e ) shiltaqdt (16) 

( t) rusum-i ‘ummal (17) 

(/) taujihat 

(u) haqq al-sa‘y-i mubashir 

(g) qasamat 

(v) rasm al-saddra 

(h) tauzVat 

(w) rasm al-vizdra 

( i) ‘alafa 

(x) %di 

O') ‘ulufa 

(y) nauruzi 

(k) qonalghd 

(z) pishkash 

(l) ulagh 

(aa) salamana 

(m) uldm 

(66) valijilik (vdnjilik ?) 

(ri) taghar 

(cc) ydpijilik (?) 

(o) tarlfi 

(dd) qapujilik 


and other official (?) (18) and unofficial 1 services ( taklifat ) and demands. 


1 Hukmi va ghayr-i hulcmi “based on orders” and “not based on orders” 
(i.e. resulting from a custom, etc.). 
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They shall not approach him with cupidity or requests ; they 
shall withdraw their pens and their steps from the (said lands). Let 
them spare no trouble for the maintenance of this grant (donation), 
nor request (19) every year a new order, paper (parvanacha) or decree 
(nishari). They shall consider the contents incorporated in the text 
(of the present document) as preserved and protected against the 
blemish of change and alteration. So let them carry it out (20) in 
conformity with the August order, introduce into its dispositions no 
changes or alterations and be warned by, and removed from, the 
tenor of the sacred verse ( Qor’dn , ii, 177): IF ANY ALTER IT 
AFTER HAYING HEARD IT THE GUILT OF IT RESTS (21) 
ON THOSE WHO ALTER IT; VERILY ALLAH IS THE ONE 
WHO HEARS AND KNOWS. Let them know that he who acts 
contrary (to the present) will be subject to God’s wrath and curse 
as well as to (22) the king’s censure and reproof. On (all) sides, let 
all know that such is the order established and (23) let them act in con¬ 
formity with the words: WHOEVER STRIVE TO ABOLISH 
IT, LET THEM BE CURSED BY GOD, ANGELS AND MEN, 
BY THEM ALL. And as soon as (this document) has become (24) 
adorned, explicit, confirmed, clarified, exalted, embellished and 
beautified by the royal seal (tauqV ), 1 —the exalted, the one to be obeyed, 
the high as the sun,—let them rely upon it ! 

Written by the high order, may God Almighty exalt it, may He 
prolong its validity to eternity, may it never cease to be obeyed and 
followed and may it remain unimpeachable {mam). 

(25) In the Jausaq of Harzam of the Seat of Government Mardin, 
on the fifth day of the divine month Sha‘ban the Exalted, in the year 
nine-hundred-and-three. 

Verso : Let them submit it to the August Seal, with the knowledge 
of His Eminence, the Refuge of Presidency ( sadarai ), the Shelter of 
Islam. 

Muqarrab al-hadrat Zayn al-din (?) ‘All Mishki (?) Parvanachi. 

4. The Aq-Qoyunlu of Mardin 

The document dated 5 Sha‘ban, 903/29 March, 1498, was issued 
by the ruler of Mardin Qasim [b.] Jahangir [b. ‘Ali b. Qara-‘Othman] 2 
of the Aq-qoyunlu (“ White Sheep ”) tribe. I have tried to assess 

1 Vide supra, p. 932, n. 3. 

2 In we evidently have a Persian construction Qasim-i Jahangir, 

i.e. Qasim, (son) of Jahangir. 
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the historical importance of this Turcoman dynasty in two special 
articles 1 and here need only explain the origin of the Mardin branch. 
Qasim’s father Jahangir was the eldest brother of Uzun-Hasan but 
the latter (857-882/1453-1478) became the most famous representative 
of the dynasty. He gradually conquered Armenia, Georgia, and Iran 
down to the gates of Herat and the Persian Gulf. After numerous 
affrays between the two brothers, Jahangir (in 1453) lost to Uzun- 
Hasan even the original home of the family, Diyarbakr, and had to 
content himself with Mardin. The local history of Mardin 2 at that 
time becomes obscure and we do not even know the date of Jahangir’s 
death. His only inscription, referring to the repeal of some taxes 
on the butchers, has no indication of the year. 3 In 1473 (— a.h. 878) 
Giosafa Barbaro 4 visited Mardin and was put up at the hospice built 
by Ziangirbei {Jahangir). Although coins were struck in Mardin 
in the name of Uzun-Hasan (in 875/1470) and of his son Ya‘qub 
(ruled 884-892/1478-1487), we need not take it for a direct intervention 
of the more powerful branch in the affairs of Mardin, but rather 
for a voluntary homage of the local rulers to the acknowledged heads 
of the family. The date of the madrasa of Qasim b. Jahangir in Mardin 
is said to be 884/1479. 5 6 If true, this prince had probably succeeded 
his father some time before a.d. 1479. After Ya‘qub b. Uzun-Hasan’s 
death, 6 4 Ala al-daula, prince of the Zulqadar ( < Dulghadir) Turcomans 
and master of Albistan and Mar‘ash, overran Diyarbakr but the 
Aq-qoyunlu must have kept Mardin. 7 Our firman was issued by 
Qasim b. Jahangir in 903/1498 and, by its high-flown style, bears 
witness to the pomp affected at the small court of Mardin. 


1 “ Uzun Hasan ” in El ., and “ La Perse au XV e siecle entre la Turquie et Venise ”, 
No. 7 of the Publications de la Societe des Etudes Iraniennes, Paris, 1933. See now 
the respective chapters in W. Hinz, Irans Aufstieg zum Nationalstaat , Berlin, 1936, 
and Ismail Hakki Uzungarsilioglu, Anadolu beylikleri, Ankara, 1937. 

2 Munejjim-bashi, Sahd’if al-akhbar , iii, 157, line 16. Cf. Van Berchem, Amida, 
1910, p. 116, and my article “ Mardin ” in EL 

3 Von Oppenheim, “ Inschriften aus Syrien etc.” in Beitrdge z. Assyriologie , 
vii/1, p. 68 (deciphered by M. van Berchem). 

4 Hakluyt Society, vol. 49 (1873), p. 48. 

5 Ismail Hakki, Anadolu beylikleri , plates 45 and 46. This may be identical with 
the tekye of Qasim-Padishah mentioned by Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung , Copenhagen, 
1778, ii, 391-8. 

6 The true date, as recorded in the special Ta’rikh-i Amini , Bib. Nat., Anc. fonds 
persan 101, fol. 206v, is 11 Safar, 896/24 December, 1490. 

7 Hakluyt Society, ibid., 148, according to the anonymous Venetian merchant, 
‘Ala al-daula established his rule over three towns of Diyarbakr (out of six) : Urfa, 
Kharput, and Amid (the latter being the provincial capital). 

VOL. IX. part 4. 
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Under the miscellaneous events of 907/1501-2 the Ahsan al- 
tavarikh of Hasan-i Rumlu enumerates the names of twelve princes 
who 44 in this year (sic) raised in Iran the standard of I and no one 
else ”. Among them is mentioned Qasim-beg b. JahangTr-beg b. 
'All-beg in Diyarbakr. 1 The dates of the madrasa (1479 ?), and quite 
especially of our firman (1498), show that for a number of years 
before 1501 Qasim was ruler of the region Mardln-Diyarbakr. Hasan-i 
Rumlu’s date cannot be taken too strictly, unless it refers to some 
particular solemn proclamation on the side of Qasim. 

Ahmed Tewhid, in his Catalogue , p. 472, 2 tentatively and without 
any explanations, places in front of Qasim’s name the date of 908/1502, 
but on none of the coins quoted as belonging to this prince (Nos. 1047- 
1069) are the dates distinguishable, and only on one of them can 
the name of the mint (Amid, i.e. Diyarbakr) be read. Qasim’s coins 
described by S. Lane Poole, The coins of the Turks, Class XXVI, 
1883, Nos. 38-42, also lack dates. On one of them (half effaced) 
this prince is called : ... Sultan . . . a‘zam al-akhar Mir Qasim 

khan al-Muzajfar. 

The item in Zambaur’s Manuel de chronologie, p. 258, according 
to which Qasim ruled 44 from about 893 to 908 ”, does not seem to 
be based on any solid facts. 

Basagic, in his article, says that after the death of Ya'qub b. 
Uzun-Hasan (1490, v.s.) his possessions were split up and divided. 
44 Diyarbakr and the neighbouring provinces were taken possession 
of by Sultan Abul-Muzaffar Qasim who from 1488 (read: 1490 ?) 

to 1502 ruled independently over Northern Mesopotamia, with his 
capital in Mardln.” In view of what we know of the Zulqadar activities 
this statement is surely exaggerated. As the source of his information, 
Basagic quotes a book called Fusul-i hall-wa-aqd, being an abridgment 
of Kanz al-akhbar and written in 1007/1599. These indications leave 
no doubt that the work in question is the one by Mustafa b. Ahmad 
'All, who himself wrote this short epitome of his greater work devoted 
to the rise and fall of Islamic dynasties. 3 The Fusul exists in two 
copies at the British Museum, but neither of them contains the passage 
quoted by Basagic. 4 

[.Additional note .—According to the Jahan-ara, Br. Mus. Or. 141, 
f. 194a, Rustam beg b. Maqsud b. Uzun-Hasan was put on the throne 
(in V. 1492) by the son of Amir Ayba-sultan. The chief general of the 
deposed king (Baysunqur b. Ya'qub b. Uzun-Hasan), Sulayman beg, 

1 Ed. C. N. Seddon, Baroda, 1931, p. 62 (translation, p. 27). 

2 Cf. Ahmed Tewhid, “ Catalogues des monnaies musulmanes du Musee Imperial 
Ottoman,” iv partie, Csple, 1903, pp. 472-519. 

3 No copy of the Kanz al-akhbar seems to have survived ; see Babinger, GSO., 
1927, p. 129. 

1 Add. 7870, ff. 2026-2036, Add. 7871, ff. 1646-165a. 
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fled to Diyarbakr and there was killed by Ayba-sultan’s eldest brother 
Nur- 4 Ali beg. The Syriac chronicle edited by Behnsch, Vratislaviae, 
1838, completes this story by a most welcome detail. Nur 4 All rebelled 
against Bustam and the latter sent against him an army which put 
him to flight. Then 44 Qasim-beg, maternal (?) uncle ('avunculus’) 
of the prince who had led the army, took possession of Mardin and 
Hisn-Kayfa. The MarvadI (?), 1 who were in the castle of Mardin, were 
hard pressed and many of them were led into captivity 

These are the very last words of the Chronicle (which ends under 
the year a.g. 1804 = a.d. 1491-2). The author was well informed on the 
situation in Upper Mesopotamia and had just returned from Jerusalem 
via Hezrom (Harzam ?) and Amid. Consequently there is every reason 
to think that Qasim-beg’s independent rule in Mardin was an indirect 
repercussion of Rustam’s victory over Baysunqur and Sulayman 
and that he began to reign in 1492 (a.h. 897-8). 

According to the Fdrs-ndma-yi Ndsiri , part i, p. 86, after the 
murder of Ahmad Padshah Aq-qoyunlu (in 903/1497), his relative 
Alvand-mirza fled to Diyarbakr where he was proclaimed king by 
44 the vali of Diyarbakr Qasim-beg The latter took over the conduct 
of state affairs (saltanat) and Alvand, greatly annoyed, left his camp 
for Tabriz and deposed his brother Muhammad! (905/1499). This 
is another feature of Qasim b. Jahangir’s career. In any case our 
farman shows that in 903 Qasim behaved as an independent ruler.] 

In 913/1507 Shah Isma'il led his army against the Zulqadar 
Turkomans of Albistan (north of Mar'ash). He travelled thither 
via Khoy and Qaysariya and on returning took Kharberd (Kharput). 
The governor of Diyarbakr at that time was Amir-beg Musullu 
(Mausil-lu) who had been there on behalf of the Aq-qoyunlu 44 for 
a number of years ”. He came to Albistan to see the Shah and 
submitted to him, but when Khan Muhammad Ustajlu was sent to 
occupy Diyarbakr (Amid), Amir-beg’s brother Qaytmas-beg called 
in the Zulqadar amirs. Only when the latter were defeated by Khan 
Muhammad, Amid was surrendered by an act of treason. 2 Mardin 
shared the fate of Amid, but the Venetian merchant who visited it 
shortly after the events says that it was occupied 44 without bloodshed 
or resistance ”. 3 The name of Qasim b. Jahangir is no longer mentioned 
at this occurrence. The Persians remained in control of the region 
till 922/1516, when they were succeeded by the Ottomans. 

1 “ Marvadenses ” according to Behnsch’s Latin translation ? [In Syriac maroha 

means simply “ the rebels ” (Ch. Rabin).] 2 Al^san al-tawarikh, pp. 92-9. 

3 Hakluyt Society, op. cit., p. 149. In 1507 this merchant joined Shah Ismael’s 
army at Arzinjan and accompanied it to Albistan, though he was not present at the 
expedition to Diyarbakr. He must have visited the latter region in 1510, see op. cit., 
pp. 145, 147. 
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5. The Princes of EgIl 

No less obscure are the fortunes of the family to which the addressee 
of the farman belonged. His name, as it appears from the text, was 
Kama! al-din Isfandiyar-beg, lord of Igil (Egll). Sharaf al-dln’s 
Kurdish chronicle Sharaf-ndma 1 contains a special chapter on the 
BulduqanI rulers of this fief. 

In Kurdistan we have to distinguish between three different 
classes of population: (1) the agricultural ra‘iyat, often representing 
the ancient inhabitants of the country, (2) the ‘ashirat (military 
caste), which sometimes is the later layer of conquerors from outside, 
and (3) the rulers’ dynasties, mostly outsiders of noble origin, religious 
chiefs, etc. 

Of the raiyat under the amirs of Egll the Sharaf-ndma says 
nothing except that, in the paragraph treating of the Charmuk branch 
of the family, mention is made of the “ kharaj of the infidels ” which 
the Ottoman government were collecting directly. Probably very 
many of the Egll subjects were Armenians. On the other hand, all 
the area between Egll, Charmuk, and Palu forms the southern part 
of the territory in which Zaza dialects are (or were !) spoken. 2 It is 
not quite clear whether this population was regarded as “ subjects ” 
or as ‘ 4 the 'ashirat The author of the Sharaf-ndma calls the ‘ashirat 
of Egll M.rddsl and further, loc. cit., 177, connects it with the MirdasI 
dynasty of Banu-Kilab Arabs which ruled in Aleppo in 414-472/1032- 
1079. According to Sharaf al-din, these Arabs came to Egll after 
the defeat of Salih b. Mirdas by the Eatimids in 420. 3 This theory is 
subject to some doubt and is perhaps based only on some similarity 
of names. 4 As regards the dynasty of Egll, the same source attributes 
to it an 'Abbasid origin. The great ancestor Plr Mansur was a saintly 

1 Ed. Veliaminof-Zernof, St. Petersburg, 1860, i, 178-183. 

2 The Zaza dialects are not considered now as being Kurdish proper. They are 
more connected with the northern and western dialects of Persia, see Mann-Hadank, 
Mundarten der Zaza , Berlin, 1932. 

3 Ibn al-Athlr, ix, 277, does notf give any details. 

4 It is quite possible that *Mard-dsi is a parallel formation to Kurdasi in a proverb 
quoted by H. Makas, Kurdische Texte aus der Gegend von Mardin, Leningrad, 1926, 
p. 93 : Kurdi Kurdasi , pera ma-kd tu nasi; ham te u ham do-xwd u ham do-xwdzi, 
“ a Kurd is a true Kurd ; do not make his acquaintance ; he comes, eats and wants 
(more),” Possibly -asi is a suffix corresponding to the Persian -asa “ like, similar to ”. 
*Mard-asi would then mean “ the one like a mard ”, in the sense of “ a true mard ”. 
Mard in Iranian languages means “ a man, homo, vir ”, but after all it may also mean 
“ a Mard ”, one of the ancient people MapBot. If the term M.rddsi refers to the 
Zaza, the proposed etymology may eventually lead to further speculation as to the 
origins of the enigmatic Zaza. 
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man who first lived in Hakkarl (east of Van) but later came to Egll 
and settled in the village of Plran. The MirdasI tribes gathered round 
the family. Mansur’s grandson Pir Badr seized the castle of Egll, 
but “ some Seljuk Sultan ” took it from him and he had to flee to 
Mayyafariqln and take refuge under the protection of Amir Hisam 
al-dln (?). Under Alp-Arslan (455-466/1063-1072) Amir Artiq 1 
took Mayyafariqln and Pir Badr perished in the affray. 

The background of the tradition may be true, but the details 
are somewhat shaky. At the period in question, the Marwanid rulers 
of Mayyafariqln were Nizam al-dln Abul-Qasim Nasr, a.h. 453-472, 
and Nasir al-daula Abul-Muzaffar Mansur, a.h. 472-8. It was Nizam 
al-dln’s brother Sa‘Id who first brought in Seljuk troops in 455, but 
Mayyafariqln was not taken and Sa‘Id had to content himself with 
Amid. Nizam al-dln was presented to Alp-Arslan and kindly received 
by the latter. In 477/1084 Ibn Jahlr, then in the employ of the famous 
vazlr Nizam al-mulk, led a Seljuk army to Mayyafariqln. In 478 
Artiq brought new reinforcements, and finally (after the arrival of 
another general, al-Kuhyarl) the town was taken in Jumada i, 478/ 
August, 1085, and the Marwanids lost their power. 2 Probably the 
death of Pir Badr is to be associated with this event but the latter 
took place under Malik-shah and not under Alp-Arslan. 

Egll was left without a ruler and the hopes of the MirdasI tribe 
were transferred to the child which Pir Badr’s spouse was about to 
bear. The latter proved to be a boy and someone wanting to express 
his satisfaction in a covered way (ba-vad‘-i ramz) said in Turkish : 
Choq shukur khudaya ki istadiigimizi bulduq , “ Many thanks to God, 
we have found what we wanted.” Thereupon the child was surnamed 
Amir Bulduq 3 and brought up by the MirdasI grandees. When he 
came of age all the tribes recognized his authority and he became 
his father’s successor in the government and possession of Egll, and 
in the leadership of the tribes. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Amir Ibrahim and the latter 
by his son Amir Muhammad. This prince had three sons of whom 

1 The reading Ortoq is erroneous. 

2 See Amedroz in JBAS ., 1903, 123-154. 

3 All this naturally sounds like a legend. Bulduq means in Turkish “ a foundling ” 
(> Arabic bunduq) but is also used as a personal Turkish name (cf. a parallel name 
Taptiq). On the other hand, under 513/1119, Ibn al-Athir, x, 393, mentions in the 
neighbourhood of Basra two Ghuz tribes, respectively called Isma‘ili and Bulduqi 
(sic). Could not at least the mother of the founder of the Bulduqani dynasty have 
been of Turkish origin, which would also explain the Turkish phrase quoted in the 
Sharaf-nama ? 
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the eldest 'Isa (or, according to Sham'i, Ghaybi) continued the dynasty 
at Egil. The second son, Tlmur-tash, became, during his father’s 
lifetime, the governor of Baghin and its neighbourhood and from 
him came the special branch of princes of Palu. The third Husayn, 1 
also during his father’s lifetime, was put in possession of the Bardinch 
castle and the district of Charmuk and founded the branch of the 
latter fief. 

With the support of the Mirdasi tribe, Daulat-beg, son of Amir 
Tsa (Ghaybi), became his successor at Egil, and in his turn was succeeded 
by his son Tsa (Ghaybi) II. This ruler had two sons : Isfandiyar and 
Shah Muhammad ; the latter, though apparently the younger of 
the two, became his father’s successor “ in view of his merits ” 
(istihqdq). Of his four sons (Qasim beg, Mansur beg, Isfahan beg, 
Amiran beg), Qasim inherited the rights and became so prominent 
that, after the rise of the Turcoman dynasty of Aq-qoyunlu, he was 
appointed to be the tutor of the royal prince and became known 
as Lala Qasim. 2 In 913, when the Safavids occupied Diyarbakr, 
Qasim resisted them. Egil was occupied by Khan-Muhammad Ustajlu, 
and for seven years governed by some Qizil-bash called Mansur beg. 
After the battle of Chaldiran, Qasim was reinstated at Egil by Sultan 
Selim. It is even said that he was instrumental in capturing Amid 
(Diyarbakr) from the Persians and in giving it over to the Ottomans. 

Under the new sovereigns, the family still carried on. In the 
reign of Sultan Sulayman, Qasim was succeeded by his nephew Murad 
ibn Tsa (Ghaybi) II 3 who built over his uncle’s grave a hospice known 
as Khan-i Sharbatin (near Aukhan, at one day’s march from 
Diyarbakr). 

The sons of Murad, ‘All-khan and Qasim-beg II, ruled for short 
periods one after the other at Egil. Qasim II left two sons, Ja‘far 
and Ghadanfar, the former of whom was confirmed by Sultan Selim II 
in 980/1572 and was still in power in 1005/1596. 

Towards 1095/1684 a Turkish translation of the Sharaf-nama 
was prepared by a Sham'i, at the instigation of his patrons, Mustaf a-beg 
of Egil and Muhammad Qujur (Qojur ?) beg of Palu, and owing to 
this happy circumstance we possess two supplements continuing the 
local history for about another century. 4 

1 According to another version he was a cousin of Amir Muhammad. 

2 The Tdrikh-i Amini, f. 55a, mentions the governors of Arghana, Heni, Attaq, 
Egil, Baghin, Silvan, Charmuk, Ruha, etc., who paid homage to Ya‘qub b. Uzun- 
Hasan on his arrival in Diyarbakr in 883/1478, but does not give their names. 

3 This is an obvious mistake. Murad must have been the son of Man$ur, or Isfahan, 
or Amiran. 

4 Brit. Mus. Add. 18547, fob 59a-686; cf. Rieu, Cat. Turkish MSS., pp. 71-2. 
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We learn that Ja‘far-beg was succeeded by his son Mu’min-beg 
and the latter by his three sons, in succession to one another : Murad 
‘All, Musa, and Mustafa. The last-named ruler served under Qaplan 
Mustafa-pasha of Diyarbakr during the Russian campaign of 1089/ 
1678, and distinguished himself at Chihirin (Chigirin in the Ukraine). 

The addressee of the farman of 903/1498, Isfandiyar-beg, whose 
father’s name is omitted in the text, seems to be identical with 
Isfandiyar b. Tsa (Ghaybl) II, b. Daulat-beg b. Tsa (Ghaybl) I, 
b. Ibrahim b. Bulduq. Isfandiyar-beg’s nephew Qasim b. Shah- 
Muhammad was in charge of an Aq-qoyunlu prince whose name is 
omitted in the Sharaf-nama. From the fact that Qasim resisted the 
Safavls in 913 and was active after the battle of Chaldiran (920/1514), 
chronologically the date 903 is quite possible for his uncle Isfandiyar. 
As the Sharaf-ndma merely mentions his name and vaguely refers 
to the preferment of his brother, it would seem that there was some 
irregularity in his career. Curiously enough the farman of 903/1498 
lacks the seal mentioned in the endorsement and consequently may 
represent the original draft of his instalment as a vassal, later replaced 
by another document in favour of some other person. As neither 
Isfandiyar nor his direct descendants are mentioned any more in 
the annals, it would be possible to suppose that the dissatisfied addressee 
tried his luck under some other skies. This may be the cause of the 
expatriation of the Cengic-begs’ ancestors. 

If we accept the local tradition, as recorded by Basagic, op. cit., 
p. 8, the family appeared in Bosnia towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century (?). The name Cengic is said to be a corruption of Cangrlic (?), 
derived from the town of Changri, 1 where the family is supposed to 
have possessed a fief before coming to the Serbian lands. If, indeed, 
on the way from Egll to Bosnia, the ancestors of the Cengic spent 
some time at Changri, that sojourn must have lasted under 50 (?) years. 

6. Geographical Considerations 

The geographical facts recorded in the farman admit of the 
following conclusions. The lord of Mardln could hardly have disposed 
of the fiefs lying beyond and to the north of Diyarbakr if he had had 
no control over the latter. 2 Indeed, we know that Qasim struck coins 
at Amid, and in 903 this town must have been in his possession. 

1 Ancient Gangra, on a left affluent of the Qiz'il-irmaq, halfway between Ankara 
and Kastamuni. 

2 Amlr-beg, vide supra, p. 937, may have been his representative. 
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Jausaq Harzam, “ the Kiosque (or fortress) of Harzam,” is probably 
the royal camp. Mardln itself, in view of its crowded situation on 
a rock, was hardly suitable for stationing troops. Harzam lies at 
10 km. to the west of this town and is mentioned by historians in 
connection with Saladin’s unsuccessful attempt to occupy Mardln 
in 579/1183 (Ibn al-Athlr, xi, .323 3 , 324 20 ). 

The hereditary fief of Egil 1 occupied a considerable area. The 
castle of Egil lies on the southern bank of Arghana-su above its con¬ 
fluence with the Upper Tigris (Zibene-su). Hen! (sometimes spelt in 
Arabic Ham) lies at the source of Ambar-chay which flows parallel 
to the Zibene-su, to the east of it. As regards Baghin, two places 
of this name are known : the one (ancient Armenien Palin) is situated 
in the basin of the Murad-su (Eastern Euphrates), on the latter’s 
northern affluent Peri-chay; the other Baghin lay between Palu 
and Arghana, 2 and it is more probable that the latter is meant in our 
case, as the former lay too far north and must have belonged to the 
Palu branch of the BalduqanI family. 

7. Form of the Document 

The chart, disposed in two columns, contains twenty-five lines 
of text and is written in dwarii script, which is bold and clear, although 
the reading of its numerous ligatures and dotless words requires 
considerable exercise. The king’s title (right top) and the Arabic 
quotations are in gold. 

From the diplomatic point of view, the document (perhaps called 
hukm “ order ”, see addition p. 960) consists of (A) the king’s titles 
and tamgha, (B) the text of the grant, and (C) the endorsement on 
the verso. 

A. The king’s name (Qasim) is accompanied by that of his father 
(Jahangir) and is preceded by the title (laqab) : Nasir li-dlni ’llahi, 
and the kunya : Abul-Muzaffar. An interesting feature of the title 
is the tamgha , i.e. tribal sign of the Aq-qoyunlu :—- 



1 Egil corresponds to ancient ’/yyiA^v^, Armenian Angel; on this region 
cf. Hiibschmann, “ Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen,” in Indogerm. Forschungen, 
xvi, 1904, pp. 293, 303. 

2 I presume that it is identical with Barin, on the left affluent of the Arghana-su 
which joins the latter north of Astvatsatsin ; see Lynch’s Map of Armenia. 
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This tamgha belongs to the Turkish Oghuz clan called after 
Bayandur, one of the four sons of Kok-khan (himself one of the six 
sons of the legendary Oghuz-khan). In Kashid al-din’s enumeration 
of tamghas, onghons (totems), and parts of meat allotted to each of 
the Oghuz clans, 1 the tamgha of Bayandur looks like the part of the 
Arabic letter ^ above the line (i.e. without its tail). This tamgha 
figures also on Aq-qoyunlu coins 2 where it has a more stylized form :— 

to 

Another curious detail in our Persian text is the use, after the 
ruler’s name, of the Turkish formula : sozumiz “ our word ”, in obvious 
imitation of Chengizid documents. 3 

B. The chart proper may be summarized in the following scheme :— 

(a) praises to God for his kindness to his faithful servants (11. 1-4) 

and to Muhammad (11. 5-6) ; 

(/?) the king’s kind intentions towards Isfandiyar beg (11. 7-9) 
find their expression in the soyurghal (11. 10-11) by which Isfandiyar 
beg becomes a tarkhan free from taxation (11. 12-13) ; 

(y) instructions to the administrative agents in the above sense 

(l-14); 

(8) a detailed enumeration of thirty kinds of taxes from which 
Isfandiyar-beg is exempted (11. 15-18) ; 

(e) additional recommendation to the officials to conform with 
the disposition of the decree, under threats of punishment and curse 
(11. 19-24) ; 

(£) confirmation of the authenticity of the decree, with the date 
and place of its issue (11. 24-5). 

C. The endorsement made by the parvanachi (registrar ?) 4 that 
the document should be submitted to the royal seal with the knowledge 
of the Sadr. 

1 Ed. Berezin, Trudi V.O., vol. vii, p. 35. In Br. Mus. Or. 7628, fol. 425-6, these 
signs are unfortunately missing. 

2 See Lane Poole, op. cit., p. 187, Ahmed Tewhid, op. cit., 472-519, and the coin 
photographed in Hinz, Irans Aufstieg, to face p. 104. 

3 Cf. the yarligh of Toqtamish-khan of the Golden Horde to the Polish king 
Yagailo (795/1392) and the numerous documents emanating from the khans of 
Crimea edited by Velyaminov-Zernov, St. Petersburg, 1864. 

4 In Bukhara, one of the duties of the parvanachi was to stick the farman into 
the grantee’s turban ; see A. Semenov, A Sketch of the Land-taxes in the former Khanate 
of Bukhara , Tashkent, 1929, p. 14 (in Russian). 
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8. Legal and Economic Aspects of the Document 

I hope to give in another place a fuller bibliography of studies 
(still very scarce!) on social and economic conditions of the Middle 
East. Here I shall only explain my references to some special works 
in Russian and Turkish, which otherwise would not be clear (Russian 
titles are translated into English). 

Berezin, “ On the internal organization of the ulus of Juchi,” in 
Trudi Vost. Otd ., viii, 1864, pp. 386-494 ; Barthold, “ A Persian 
inscription on Manuche’s mosque at Ani,” St. Petersburg, 1914 ; 
A. Z. Validi, “ Mogollar devrinde Anadolunun iktisadi vaziyeti,” 
Istanbul, 1930 ; B. Vladimirtsov, Social organization of the Mongols , 
Leningrad, Academy of Sciences, 1934 (a capital work) ; I. P. 
Petrushevsky, “ On immunity in Azarbayjan in the seventeenth to 
eighteenth centuries,” in Istoricheskiy sbornik Akademii nauk S.S.S.R., 
1935, No. 4, pp. 35-72 (an important historical study based on first¬ 
hand knowledge of local archives); Colonial policy . . . in Azarbayjan, 
edited by the Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, 1936-7 (collection of 
official documents for the period 1827-1868); the abbreviation 
Tadhkira refers to a Persian manual of Safavid administration which 
I am preparing for publication. 

The act incorporated in the present chart is given the name of 
soyurghal 1 “ grant, bestowal”, the absolute character of which is 
particularly insisted upon. The word soyurghal (1. 12) is accompanied 
by an unusual qualificative term written in cursive. I tentatively 

transcribe it ( hw in the beginning is clear, and the ending di 

is necessary for a rhyme with the following sarmadi). My learned 
friend M. Qazvini has called my attention to the term ^ standing 

in a similar position in Sultan Yakub’s farman (vide infra). I do not 
think that the two qualifications are variants (or misreadings) of 
one single unknown term, but I am inclined to take them for parallel 
constructions : huwa abadi “ this [document] is eternal ”, and huwa 
jdri “ this [document] is current, lasting ”. The terms may refer 
to some formula of endorsement used in the chanceries. This supposi¬ 
tion is supported by the fact that the word abadi “ eternal ” is said 
to be frequent in Caucasian official practice, cf. Petrushevsky, op. cit., 
55, note 1. In line 14 our grant is again called “ perpetual and eternal ” 
and it is added (1. 19) that it needs no periodical confirmation. 

1 From Mongol soyurkhal “ hereditary grant ”, Vladimirtsov, op. cit., 115. I do not 
think Hinz, op. cit., 107, is right in restricting the meaning of the term and in interpreting 
it as “ prebend ” (Pfriinde, Kirchenlehen). Both our document and that of Qara- 
Yusuf clearly show that the term had a much larger sense. Moreover, western European 
terms, useful as parallels, are dangerous as “ equivalents ”. 
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Like Qara-Yusuf’s farman (v.i., p. 952), but unlike that of Shah 
Sultan-Husayn (v.i., p. 958), our nishan does not contain any indications 
as to the counterpart of Isfandiyar-beg’s obligations towards the 
suzerain. The amir of Egil is called tarkhan, 1 i.e. immune from the 
intervention of the suzerain’s agents. The chart uses an Arabic 
expression marfu‘ al-qalam maqsur al-qadam (1. 11), later (1. 18) 
repeated in Persian garb, which forms a parallel to the medieval 
European formula sine introitu judicum. The vassal’s lands are also 
excluded from the cadastral survey. Consequently our document is 
a typically feudal act by which the suzerain delegates to the grantee 
a part of his sovereign rights, within a defined territory. 

Quite especially, the independence of the vassal is proclaimed 
with regard to taxation. It is true that the chart does not record 
any right of the beneficiary to introduce alterations into the system 
of taxation, but all the taxes belonging to the state or duties collected 
by the government agents are surrendered to the vassal. In the first 
place are mentioned “ the malvajihat and all the taxes going to the 
treasury ”. The second part of the formula covers all the cases, and 
does not seem to be something outside the malvajihat. The latter 2 
is a well-known term which figures in numerous documents. 3 It is 
usually spelt in one word but must be composed of mdl-va-jihdt. 
In the Bahdr-i ‘ Ajam Dictionary, mdl-va-jihdt is explained : naqd- 
va-jins-va-asbdb-va-ashya. Consequently the term consists of mdl 
(“ property, cash, money ”) and jihdt (which must refer to taxes 
other than money ?). 4 The term might suggest that at least a part of 
malvajihat was payable in cash, but we know for certain that, for 
example, in Transcaucasia (Ganja, etc.), maljihat referred to the 
annual rent in kind amounting to one-tenth, and even three-tenths, 
of the agricultural produce payable to the divan (treasury), or to the 
local feudal lords. At some places (Qubba), a corresponding rent 
was called dah-yak (“ the tithe ”) or bahra “ the part ”. 5 

Apart from the basic taxes (1. 12), the beneficiary was exempted 
from a number of other levies of which thirty are enumerated by 

1 From Mongol darkhan , “ a manumitted slave, a freedman,” cf. Vladimirtsov, 
op. cit., 69, 93. 

2 Often maljihat or in the combination malvajihat-va-vujuhdt. 

3 Silsilat al-nasab , 104, *malvajihdt, Khanikov’s firman, many documents from 
the Caucasian archives, cf. Petrushevsky, pp. 52, 56, 64, Kolonialnaya politika, ii, 
index. 

4 Cf. also the use of the termite in Sultan Ya'qub’s farman, vide infra, p. 953. 

5 Kolonialnaya politika, ii, 432 ; ibid., i, 439, with reference to the lands belonging 
to the state, bahra is fixed at one-fifth of the crops and maljihat at one-tenth. 
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name. Of many of them only tentative explanations are possible. 
We must not forget that such terms often change their sense locally. 
Therefore in our case we cannot confidently utilize the rich material 
available for India. 1 Ottoman Turkish documents also use a special 
terminology. 2 Historical research of the social and economic con¬ 
ditions in Persia is still only beginning. The facts available for 
Transcaucasia 3 are more numerous and well sifted, but they mostly 
refer to the nineteenth century, or at least to the time after the 
collapse of Nadir-shah’s power (a.d. 1747). Some of the data of our 
document have no explanations yet and we may only take stock of 
them and quote the available parallels, v.i., under (/). 

We shall now consider the taxes and services one by one. 

(a) Ikhrajat, in modern parlance, would designate the occasional 
expenses and disbursements, as for the entertainment of officials and 
their retinue, etc. This interpretation is supported by Juvayni, i, 
23 8 : ikhrdjdt-i sddir va-vdrid “ the expenditure for the outgoing and 
incoming (travellers) ”, and i, 24 19 : masdlih-va-ikhrajat-i har yami 
“ the paraphernalia and the expenditure (?) of each post-station ”. 

(b) Khalisat, in the sense which the term has had in Persian down 
to our own time, means “ government lands ” administered by special 
officials or rented to private persons (whose tendency was to perpetuate 
their lease and to transform it into some kind of possession). In 
Transcaucasia the khdlisa were the lands belonging to the begs and 
colonized by the latter ; the ownership in this case was comparable 
to a freehold property (Kolonialnaya politika, i, 103 ; ii, 53). Neither 
of these interpretations is of much help in establishing the meaning 
of the fiscal term. 

(c) ‘Avdriddt “ additional or extraordinary payments and duties ”. 4 
In Transcaucasian practice the term referred to the compulsory services 
(mowing, reaping, building, etc.) of the whole village community 
for the benefit of the landlord, who in this case provided the food 
for the workers. This obligation for the owner ceased if the work 
was of general utility (building canals, bridges, etc.), cf. below under 

1 Cf. A'in-i Akbari, book iii, a’ins 5 and 11. 

2 See even such an old document as the Qanun-nama of Sultan Muhammad II, 
drawn up soon after a.d. 1453 ; cf. Kraelitz-Greifenhorst in Mitt, zur Osman. Geschichte , 
i, 1921-2, pp. 13-48. 

3 We must realize that, in Mongol times, all the lands from Transcaucasia to 
Upper Mesopotamia (Mardin !) were parts of the same kingdom ( ulus-i Hulcigu) 
governed from Tabriz. Consequently, similarities in the administrative terminology 
and institutions of the whole region are quite natural. 

4 Cf. the yarliq of Temir Qutlugh (800/1398), in Zapiski F.O., iii, 1888, p. 37. 
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(p) bigdr. The collective work comprised under ‘ avarid was in addition 
to the regular service due to the landlord for a definite number of 
days in the year, see Kolonialnaya politika , ii, 57 and 426. 

(d) Shandqis, a plural form of sing, shanqasa which is explained 
in Arabic dictionaries as istiqsd “ to proceed to extremities ”. 1 The 
j Rabat al-sudur , ed. M. Iqbal, 388, 507, describing the oppression of 
a Hamadan ruler, says va-tannur-i shanqasa chindn garm shad hi 
Hamadhdn va-navdhi-yi an bisukht. This passage suggests for shanqasa 
the sense of “ extortions ” in general. I wish to place here on 
record the existence in Kurdistan of a village called Shanakhsa (on 
the Lesser Zab, near Alan) which may reflect a popular pronunciation 
of the term in question. 

(e) Shiltaqdt, is derived from the Mongol siltaghan, siltaq “ cause ”, 
which, similarly to the Persian bahdna, must have acquired the sense 
of “ pretext ”, and finally was used as “ arbitrary intervention, 
oppressions ”. 2 

(/) Taujihat. According to Johnson’s Persian Dictionary (prob¬ 
ably with special reference to India) taujih, in a technical sense, means 
“ rolls ” and taujih-nivis “ keeper of description rolls ”. 3 In the 
present enumeration this sense may be more appropriate than that 
attested in Transcaucasia (Shekki) where touji ( Haujih ) meant taxes 
in cash, Petrushevsky, 57, Kolonialnaya politika , 402. [There may 
have been confusion between taujih , pronounced in Persian to u ji(h), 
and the Turkish term tdvdji “ messenger ”. This latter word is attested 
in Bukhara with reference to “ levies for sending messengers ”, 
Semenov, op. cit.; cf. also J. Deny, J A., July, 1932, pp. 161-2.] 

(g) Qasamat (?). The term may refer to oaths, either in the sense 
of “ fees for administering oaths ” or in the sense of the obligation 
for a vassal to be witness in trials and to take the oath, but more 
probably the reading is qismat “divisions”, with reference to the 
remuneration of the estimators ( qismdar) whose task was to define 
the part of the harvest to be collected as maljihat. Cf. Kolonialnaya 
politika , i, 454. 

1 In the Mafalib al-ulum (end of the tenth century a.d.), ed. van Vloten, 1895, 
p. 119, shandqisa is explained as qaum min al-jund “ a detachment of troops ” (?). 
The origin of the word is not clear. My friend Shaykh M. Gomaa suggests that snqs 
(similarly to sqlb, s‘ll, sfybr, shlb) may belong to the rare saf‘al form of verbs (?). 

2 In Zamakhshari’s Muqaddimat al-adab , ed. Poppe, Leningrad, 1938, p. 333, 
Mongol shiltaq (sic) is explained in Turkish as bahdna ! 

3 Whatever the meaning of this explanation, we learn from the Tadhkira that, 
in Safavid time, safrib-taujih was the Auditor General whose business was to check 
(ham-qalam) the expenditure accounts. 
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(h) Tauzi'at, “ distribution, partition,” but in what particular 
case ? The term may be a match of (g). 

( i) ‘Alafa, in the sense of “ food, or victuals of soldiers 55 is 
attested in Arabic, see Lane’s Dictionary , p. 2131. Among the Turks 
‘ alafa must have had the meaning of “ the keep ” allotted to an 
official or a guest, which gave rise to the Russian loan-word alafa , 
lafa. The Russian traveller A. Nikitin, who was in India a.d. 1468-1472, 
says, p. 338, that in the Port of Shibait (?) “they give the Khora- 
sanians a tenka a day for their alafa ”, cf. also ibid., p. 339. 

( j) ‘Ulufa “forage”, cf. Juvaynl, i, 22 8 , in the description of 
the Mongol post service : yam-va-ulagh-m-ulufal “ post stations, 
relay horses, and forage ”. 

(k) Qonalghd. The word is spelt without dots but the probability 
of our reading is enhanced by the fact that in the Bdbur-ndma, ed. 
Ilminsky, 465 9 , ‘ ulufa-va-qonalgha are coupled with reference to the 
hospitality to be extended to ambassadors. Qonalgha, a Mongol 
form from Turkish verb qonmaq “to be put up ”, means “ lodging 
(for the night) ”. Cf. Barthold in Zap. F.O., xv, 269. 

(l) Uldgh, from Mongol ulagha, “ post-service, relay horses,” 
cf. Juvaynl, i, 24 22 . 

(m) Ulam is not found in the dictionaries. The word uldgh 
is usually mentioned together with yam “ post station ” (see 
under (j)). The word yam , naturally expected in our text; 
not being found in it, one might surmise that ulam stands 
for yam (?), i.e. “ the duty to keep post stations ”. 
Some light on the meaning of our ^Yl (clearly written) is thrown 
by Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, 50, who says that, when the time of 
a royal hunt came, the Mongols used to inform the troops all around 
uldm-uldm. Blochet in his Appendix, p. 28, explains that in Mongol 
this expression means “ progressivement, d’une fa^on continue ”. 
Such is indeed the indication of Kowalewsky’s Mongol dictionary, 
p. 300, but originally the meaning may have been more concrete, 
such as “ stage by stage ”, etc. Some derivations of the word clearly 
show its connection with the service of messengers : ulam-jilaq-chi 
means “ celui qui transmet ou remet, postilion [sic] ”. Consequently 
the ulam service in our document is quite naturally coupled with 
the uldgh. The combination of the two must refer to the “ post-and- 
messenger service ”. 

(n) Taghar or taqar is a well-known dry measure equal to 100 
Tabriz maunds, cf. Rashid al-din, ed. Quatremere, p. 138, n. 17. 
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According to L. Budagov’s Turkish Dictionary , p. 361, 1 taghar = 
750 Russian pounds = 675 pounds avoirdupois. However, in our 
text taghar must refer to a tax and not to a measure, and in this 
sense the word is found in the Armenian historian Kirakos (thirteenth 
century). Speaking of Mongol oppression he writes : “ Voici quelques 
exemples entre mille. Arghoun [a.d. 1284-1291] avait impose le 
mali et le khaphtchour , taxes auxquelles Houlavou [Hulagu, a.d. 1256- 
1265 !] ordonna de joindre celle dite thaghar ([dm quip t‘ayar). De 
tous les gens inscrits au registre royal on exigeait 100 litras de froment, 
50 de vin, 2 de riz et de dzndzat, trois topracs [probably tobra , torba 
“ nose-bag ”], deux cordes, un blanc (monnaie), une fleche, un fer a 
cheval, sans compter les autres presents, le vingtieme animal et vingt 
stacs [*spitaki ‘ white ’, i.e. silver coins]. A celui qui n’avait pas 
ces choses on enlevait ses fils et ses filles, au lieu de la contribution.” 1 
In this badly formulated passage the concluding part seems to explain 
the two basic taxes mentioned in the beginning, viz. “ 20 white coins ” 
must represent the tax called mali (*mal, in its technical sense 
“ money ”), and “ each twentieth animal ” the well-known tax on 
animals, qopchur. 2 Then t‘ayar must refer to the taxes in kind 
enumerated in the central part of the passage. In Dulaurier’s transla¬ 
tion, t'ayar is followed by the word “ capitation ”, which is apparently 
the translator’s own interpretation of the term. Originally taghar 
referred probably to the “ 100 litras of grain ”, the word litra standing 
here for “ maund ” {vide supra). The remaining duties in kind may 
have been “ understood ” under the principal item. In our text, too, 
taghar must refer to some tax in kind, though the amount of the levy 
in 1498 was undoubtedly more moderate than at the time of Mongol 
conquest. 

(o) Tarh is an obscure term. According to Barthold, Manuche , 
p. 401, in the formula farsh-va-tarh, found in Rashid al-din with 
reference to Ghazan-khan’s pious foundations, the word tarli has 
the meaning of “ the whole of the sums assigned (to a foundation ?) ”. 
On the other hand, in another passage, Rashid al-din says that after 
Ghazan’s reforms “ all the corn in the villages remains in the granaries, 
so that there is no need to give (it ?) to people by means of tarh ”. 
According to Barthold, the term would suggest in this case some 
allotment of subventions to the needy inhabitants (?). The passage, 

1 Brosset, Deux historiens armeniens, St. Petersbourg, 1870, p. 182. Cf. Dulaurier, 
“ Les Mongoles d’apres les historiens armeniens,” JA., June, 1858, p. 483. 

2 However, according to Quatremere, Histoire des Mongols, p. 256, qobchur 
amounted to one out of 100. Cf. Barthold, Manuche, p. 32, A. Z. Validi, op. cit., 19. 
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as it stands, suggests some opposition between the system of granaries 
and some perfunctory way of getting rid of corn by means of tarh. 
The term certainly conveys the idea of “ quotas ”. Barthold admits 
that tarh may have been used also in collecting taxes in quotas. 

(p) Blgdr is the bounden service of the peasants, usually without 
pay. Juvayni, i, 22 20 , describes a bigdr-i nafsi referring to personal 
services : “if the man is not at home, his wife goes out in person 
and does the task.” This duty more or less corresponds to the Ottoman 
angariye (< ayyapia) “ corvee, requisition, travail sans retribution ”. 
Basagic uses it in his translation, though it is not clear which Persian 
term is explained by it. 

(q) Shikar must be some particular obligation with regard to the 
princely hunting, e.g. participation in the battues, such as Juvayni 
describes in detail, i, 20; cf. Rashid al-dln, ed. Blochet, p. 50. 

(r) Sdvari, a Turkish term explained in Persian dictionaries as 
“ presents ” (tuhfa va pishkash) ; the numerous examples collected 
by Quatremere in his edition of the Matla ( al-sa'dayn , in Notices et 
Extraits , xiv/1, p. 27, show that originally sdvari meant “ homage ”. 

( 5 ) Ddrughaki , in Turkish darughaliq , is any payment in favour 
of the darugha, 1 i.e. the lord’s official (bailiff) stationed in a particular 
village. In towns darugha had many other special functions. 

(t) Rusum-i ‘ummdl are the additional charges levied in a certain 
proportion to the basic taxes by the financial agents, as a fee for their 
services. 2 

(u) Haqq al-sa'y-i mubdshir , “ reward for the endeavours of a 
mubashir,’’ i.e. a similar fee of a lesser official. 3 

(v) Rasm al-saddra are apparently the fees of the religious official 
called sadr. In the endorsement of our farman (vide supra , p. 934), 
the apposition of the royal seal is subject to the “ knowledge ” of 
the saddrat-pandhi isldm-malddhi. This circumlocution stands certainly 
for the office of the Sadr, and points to the latter’s religious character. 
In Safavi times the business of the Sadr was to appoint qadis, etc., 
see Tadlikira. On his emoluments see ibid., f. 856. 

(w) Rasm al-vizdra, ditto of a vazlr. 4 

1 In Mongol “ chief”, see Vladimirtsov, Obscestvenniy stroy Mongolov, 1934, p. 140. 

2 The Manual of Safavi administration ( TadhJcira ), of which I am preparing an 
edition, has an elaborate chapter on the distribution of the rusum among the members 
of each department. 

3 The term baqq al-saty is mentioned in the Tadlikira , f. 8 5a. 

4 According to the Tadlikira , fol. 8 5b, the Grand Vazlr of the Safavids had no 
salary but received grants (m‘dm) and collected fees ( rasm al-vizdra). 
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(x) ‘Idi and ( y ) nauruzi are the presents offered to the officials 
on the occasions of religious festivals and of the Persian New Year 
(21st March). 

( z) Plshkash are all kinds of informal presents (but v.i., p. 954). 

{ad) Saldmdna , presents offered by way of congratulation. 

The last three items form a special group of Turkish terms similarly 
formed with the suffix -jilik. Regularly they would represent the 
names of professions (cf. araba-jiliq “ drivership ”), but in our case 
it is possible to imagine that they refer to some professional services 
to be rendered to the suzerain. The most clearly written of the three 
is (dd) qdpujilik, derived from qapu “ door ”. But even then we 
cannot decide whether the document has in view the service of “ door¬ 
keepers ” or that of “ makers of doors”, or finally some duty on 
“ building doors ’k 1 Our (cc) is dotless but, as it stands before qapuj'il'ik, 
it may be read ydpijilik, from yap’i “ building, construction” ; the 
whole would again mean either “ help to the suzerain in his con¬ 
structions ” (as attested in Caucasian lands), or a duty to be paid 
on new buildings. Linguistically the parallel use of the forms qapu 
and yap'i is curious. Both names are similarly formed but qapu 
(instead of qap'i ) 2 is older in Turcoman dialects. Even the reading 
of ( bb ) is not certain : both vaUjilik and vdnjilik have no clear meaning. 
The latter might mean “ trading with Van ”, but Van had no com¬ 
mercial importance in 1498. 

On the whole, the long list of levies gives a curious picture of the 
vagaries obtaining in the financial life of a feudal Muslim principality. 
Very striking is the mixture of Mongol, Turkish, Arabic, and Persian 
terms, characteristic of the region of Mardin lying in high Mesopotamia 
and exposed to many invasions. However, it is quite possible that 
several of the levies had been long extinct and figured in documents 
only as conventional rhymes and embellishments, as was the case 
of the European feudal charts. 

9. Other Similar Documents 

The number of Persian grants published until now is extremely 
limited and we shall quote the contents of four other documents found 
in rather unexpected places and very helpful for establishing the 
chancery tradition. They are respectively dated a.d. 1417, 1488, 
1559, and 1702. 

1 For a nomad “ the door ” is a symbol of settled conditions. Sedentary Turkish 
tribes in Persia are called takhta-qapi “ wooden doors ”. 

2 Perhaps to avoid a confusion with qapij’i “ ferocious (animal) 
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(a) 

The nearest parallel to our document is the “ nishan ” which the 
founder of the Qara-qoyunlu dynasty Qara-Yusuf addressed to the 
prince of Bitlis Amir Shams al-din, in a.d. 1417. 1 The document is 
much more sober in its style but is similarly arranged and does not 
mention the counterpart of obligations imposed to the beneficiary. 
The copy gives only the text proper of the farman. 

(a) Qara Yusuf addresses it to his sons, to the officials and 
dignitaries of Kurdistan and to the population of Bitlis, Akhlat, 
Mush, and Khunus (Khni's); 

(j3) the attachment and services of “ the dear child ” Shams 
al-din are praised; 

(y) decision is taken to distinguish him with diverse signs of 
attention and soyurghdls ; 

( 8 ) the governorship of the said districts and “ the mdlvajihdt 
and the taxes belonging to the divan ” are once more ( ba-tajdid ) 
confirmed to him; 

(e) the officials, under threat of responsibility, must not interfere 
with his rights ( madkhal na-sdzand va pirdmun na-gardand ); 

(£) the officials must consider Shams al-din their amir and governor; 
their affairs must be submitted to his representatives; 

( 77 ) as soon as the document receives the royal endorsement 
(tauqV) it must be relied upon ; 

(l) dated 10 Babf i, 820/27 April, 1417. 

(b) 

The second document, slightly earlier than ours, was issued by 
Uzun-Hasan’s son Sultan Ya'qub, at Tabriz, a.d. 1488, and refers 
to taxes in Fars. As regards its object, the grant considerably differs 
from our other documents. The king remits the taxes on the sources 
of revenue which a religious chief assigns as a vaqf for the upkeep of 
a madrasa and a shrine inscribed with the Sultan’s name. All these 
circumstances may account for the peculiarities of the chart. The 
document is called yarligh “ order ” 2 and, curiously enough, the term 
soyurghdl does not occur in the text. At this place, we concentrate 

1 Quoted verbatim in the Sharaf-nama, pp. 386-7. 

2 With regard to the meaning of this word, it is curious that in Mongol and Turkish 
yarligh was used with reference to the Qor’an and “ God’s words ”, see Melioransky, 
Zap. V.O. , xv, p. 154. 
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only on the general contents and terminology of the lengthy farman 1 
without touching on the subsidiary problems. 

(a) The chart begins similarly to Qasim b. Jahangir’s farman. 
After the formula al-Jiukm li ’ lldh comes the name of the king Amir 
Abul-Muzaffar Ya‘qub Bahadur, followed by *sozumiz. The copyist 
seems to have omitted the tamghd of the Bayandur clan. 

(/?) Let the governors, vazirs, noyins, katibs, mustaufls, ‘amils, 
mubashirs, and mutasaddls, of the matters sultdni and divdni , in the 
province of Fars, in Shiraz, Shabankara, Kurbal, and Fasa, know 
(y) that, whereas it is the duty of the king to exalt the sayyids 
and naqlbs, who are the light of the eye of the saying “ BUT FOR 
THEE ” [vide supra , p. 932], and especially those who, among other 
acts of charity, succeed in raising pious foundations, 

(S) the most learned of the doctors of the time Sayyid Sadr al-dln 
Muhammad 2 founded, 4 4 in the days of our splendid reign and August 
caliphate ” (sic), in the ddr al-mulk of Shiraz, a madrasa and a shrine 
(buq'a) adorned with (the inscription of) our titles and our name, and 
assigned to them as a vaqf the sources of revenue (raqabat) 3 enumerated 
below, of which the total (revenue ?) (jam') in the year of the Monkey 
(bichin-yil), as confirmed by the officials of the divan, is 242.783^ 
dinars in current Tabriz coins. 4 

(e) —Follows an enumeration of some fifty villages and sources of 
revenue with their value indicated in the siydq numerals.— 

(0 Therefore, in conformity with the previously issued farman, . . . 5 
we have decreed that (the aforementioned officials, vide supra (/?)) 
should consider these raqabat and jihdt 6 as exempted (from taxes) 

1 Quoted verbatim in Hasan FasaTs excellent Fars-nama-yi Nasiri , Tehran, 
1313, i, 81-3. The builder of the Man§uriya madrasa Sadr al-din Muhammad Dashtak! 
was the author’s ancestor in the ninth generation. The madrasa is still extant, see 
Shiraz-nama, ed. Karimi, 1311/1932, Preface, p. jT. 

2 See his biography in the Fdrs-nama , part ii, 135. He was bom on 2 Sha‘ban, 
828/19 June, 1425, and on 12 Ramadan, 903/4 April, 1498, was killed by the 
“ tyrannical heretics Bayandur! Turcomans ”, cf. ibid., i, 86, first line. 

3 On a high authority, I hear that, in a technical sense, raqabat is used in Persia 
with regard to lands assigned to some pious foundation {vaqf) or belonging to the 
state-domains ( khalisat ). These are all registered in the daftar-i raqabat. Cf. Arabic 
ruqba “ life-estate ”. 

4 This seems to be the amount of annual revenue and not the value of the estates ; 
cf. below (under t) the amount of revenue from a single item. The year of the Monkey 
began on 23rd February, 1488 (S. H. Taqizadeh). 

5 “ And this mithdl with regard to (or over ?) the said madrasa.” Something 
fallen out in the copy. Perhaps the word : ba-raqaba as below, p. 954 {9). 

6 This distinction of raqabat and jihdt is noteworthy : the latter apparently repre¬ 
sents the amount of taxes due from the raqabat. Cf. above, p. 945. 
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and withdrawn from their competence (mu af-va - m us at lam-va-marfu 4 - 
al-qalam) and should on no account importune the manager (mutavalU), 
his agents (gumdshta), and the peasants and agriculturists of the 
said vaqf, with regard to 


(a) mdl 


(k) kharij-i sdliydna 

(b) mandl 


(l) rusum-i darughaki 

(c) thimdr 44 products ” 


(m) cherik 

(d) khardj 


(n) shilan-bahd 

(e) mavashi 44 animals ” 


(o) haqq al-taqnr 

(/) mard'i 44 pastures ” 


(p) vujuh-i ‘alamddri 

(g) wujuh al-ayn 


(q) rasm al-himdya 

(h) jihdt 


(r) sdvari 

(i) pishkash, both jam'i (in lump 

( 5 ) other takdlif-i divdni 

sums ?) and non-jam % 

(t) tafdvut 

(j) dushallik, both by 

special 

(u) bazdid 

order ( hukmi) and 

appro- 

(v) harz 

priate to certain 

offices 

(w) masdhat 

(istisvabi), levied 

on the 

(x) shumdra 

kharijiyat either in lump 

(y) ta'dil 

sum (jam'i) or in 

quotas 

(z) tarh 

(sihami) 


(aa) bigar, etc. 


(rj) They shall 44 withdraw their pens and their feet 55 from the 
vaqf, not include it in the estimates (jam'), exclude it from the budget 
( jam'-i mamlakat), on no account place it on the rolls (nuskha ?), 
nor hover around it under pretexts of estimate, measurement, and 
increased value (tafdvut). They shall regard this notification ( 4 arifa ) 
as a 44 perpetual, lasting, and incontestable grant (in'dm-i mu'abbad 
bar davdm va-ihsdn-i mukhallad-i md-ld-kaldm), and, in the guise of 
huwa-jdri (<SJ^y* • )> consider it as being exempted (from 

Government interventions) (mu'df-va-musallam-va-marfu 6 -al-qalam) 

(6) While we have 44 exempted” the said raqabdt, as such (ba- 
raqaba), for the benefit of the madrasa, we have decreed that the 
annual jihdt used for the expenditure ( ba-kharj . . . mujrd) of the 
said raqabdt should continue to be so in the following manner : follows 
a table in siydq. 1 

1 The meaning seems to be that the Government duties having been appropriated 
to the vaqf, they will be used for the upkeep of the latter. The table in siydq mentions 
115.460 dinars granted to Ghiyath al-dln Man§ur (father of Sadr al-din) on different 
occasions ( qadimi , jadtdi, mujaddad). 
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(t) A moiety of the arable lands of Lahiji in the district of Kurbal, 
formerly lay uncultivated (bd'irat), but the said Maulana (Sadr al-din 
Muhammad) brought them into a state of cultivation and gave (dada) 
them to the divan. The total ( jam‘ “ total revenue” ?) of these lands, 
as confirmed by the divan officials and stated in writing by the mi'mar 
(“ architect, surveyor ”) of Kurbal in the past year was equal to 
54.000 (?) dinars of Tabriz. 1 2 We have decreed that those lands should 
be taken over (accepted ? baz sitanand) from the said benefactor, as 
from the beginning of the said year, for the above mentioned sum, 
and be taken possession of (dabt) on behalf of the divan. The officials 
shall not importune either the said sayyid or the manager (of the 
vaqf) with regard to any profits or losses on this account. They shall 
take the situation as decreed, refrain from trespassing on the provisions 
of the present yarligh , preserve the latter from the blemish of (wrong) 
interpretations and alterations, and not request every year a new 
nishdn. They shall have full confidence in the royal seal (tauqV), 
consider praises and complaints (resulting from this matter) as highly 
momentous ( ( azlm mu'aththir ), and not fail in the execution (of this 
order). 

(k) Written in the capital of Tabriz on the 7th of Dhul-qa'da, 
893/13th October, 1488. 

(A) In the accompanying text it is explained that the farman, 
written on “ Khanbaligh ” paper, in good ta‘liq script, is sealed on 
its lowest edge ( akhir-i ddmana) with the king’s signet ring ; on its 
verso there are found the seals of Tsa b. Shukrullah, ‘All b. Shukrullah, 
and some other amirs and mustaufis. 

The list of taxes in Sultan Ya'qub’s farman has many obscure 
points : (a), (6), (c), and perhaps (d) apparently correspond to mdlvajihdt 
in Qasim’s chart; ( e) and (/) must represent Mongol qopchur ; (d), 
(g) : according to A. Z. Validi, op. cit., 19, kharaj and vujuh-aVayn 
are found in Rashid al-din, respectively for qopchur and tamghd 
(taxes levied on townsfolk) 2 ; ( j) dushallik (in this spelling) is found 
in the Tadhkira , with reference to some chancery fees, cf. also Shah 
Tahmasp’s farman (a.h. 939) quoted in Mustadrik-i Wasd’il , p. 433 
ultima, dushallikat ; (m) chenk (Mongol tserik £< soldier ”), which, 

as a term for “ levy troops ”, survived till the beginning of the 
twentieth century, stands here for the duty to supply such men ; 


1 Dinar-i tabrizi-yi jinsi ct dinars payable in kind ” ? 

2 I should doubt this statement until further verification. 
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(n) as shildn means 4 4 entertainment at table, food, festival ”, x stiilan- 
baha may be some substitute for the entertainment (cf. khun-bahd 
44 blood-wit ”); (u), (v), (w) are the fees payable to surveyors; 

(x) ditto to the official counting the herds ; ( y ) is 44 re-assessment ” ; 
(z) the fact that in this case tarh (v.s., p. 949) follows ta‘dil, may point 
to some similarity in the procedure (some kind of 44 re-adaptation ”). 


(o) 

The third document (a.d. 1559) is embedded in the text of Shaykh 
Husayn’s genealogical history of the Safavids (written after 1059/ 
1649). 1 2 The author, in his enumeration of the favours bestowed on 
his family by the Safavids, quotes verbatim a certificate (al-wathiqa) 
which Sultan Haydar (father of Shah Isma/il I) addressed in his own 
hand to the family of Shaykh Zahid, in Kajab, 888/August, 1483. 
According to this statement certain arable lands (mazari‘) called Jura, 
Majura, and Uranqad (some confusion in the text!), 4C from the days 
of old down to the present,” had belonged to Shaykh Qutb al-din 
Zahidi, and in the 44 day of partition ” (ruz-i muqdsama) were allotted 
to the said shaykh, to the exclusion of his relatives. By virtue of the 
documents issued by the previous 44 sultans ” (of Ardabil), these 
lands came to the said shaykh as an heirloom. The governors and 
revenue agents ( hukkam-va-ummal ) of Mughanat 3 shall not fail to 
recognize the status in accordance with what has been couched in 
writing (hasab al-mastur). In the margin Sultan Haydar drew in his 
own hand ( tughrd qalami numuda) : harrara-hu al-faqir Haydar b. 
Junayd b. Shaykhshdh b. Musa (sic) al-Safawi. 

It is further explained that after the advent of the Safavl kings, 
Shah Isma 4 ll and Shah Tahmasp issued several orders concerning the 
exemption (rmtafi) 4 of the lands of the family, and the soyurghal 
held by them. The author refers to Shah Tahmasp ? s confirmation 
(hukm-i ta’kid) to the effect 44 that even though the controllers 
(mumayyizdn) find an increment of revenue (tafdvut) in the soyurghal 


1 See Ahsan al-tavarikh, 17, 136 : “ daily one hundred sheep were killed in his 

kitchen for his shildn and Silsilat al-nasab, p. 111. I wonder whether this word is 
not connected with Mongol shilen “ soup ”, cf. Zamakhsharf, ed. Poppe, p. 333. 

2 Silsilat al-nasab-i Safaviya, ed. Berlin, 1343/1924, pp. 103-5. 

3 See my articles Mukan in El., iii, and Supplement. “ The community of 
Urunqad ” mentioned in the document is apparently a remnant of some Mongol 
tribe settled in Mughan in the thirteenth century. Perhaps Uranqad = Uryangqit 
in Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, part i (vii), p. 186. 

4 The Persian term mu^df seems to be a mutilation of Arabic mu'awwaf 
“ exempted ”. 
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they shall not interfere with it”. 1 This document is then quoted 
verbatim. The copy seems to omit a part of the initial formula and 
the endorsement, and it is difficult to decide whether the order 
emanated directly from the Shah or was only issued “ in his 
name 

(a) The document begins with the words hddhd al-hukm “ this 
is the order”, and then farman-i maymun shud (“ the felicitous order 
has been given ”). 

(j3) By virtue of the royal order (hukm-i jahan-muta) the original 
malvajihdt (mis-spelt b.lvajihdt) of the arable lands Jura, Majura, 
and Uranqad belonging to the district (ulkd < Turkish olga) of 
Mughanat had been conferred perpetually (mustamarr) as a soyurghdl 
(hereditary grant) to the sayyids, children of Shaykh Zahid Gllani 
and no changes have been made in it (since). 

(y) “ Our royal attention ” towards the sayyids being perfect, 
we have decreed that our eldest brother Abul-Fath Bahram mirza, 2 3 * 
his representatives (vakil), the maliks of the said ulkd and the tenants 
(mustafjirdn) of the arable lands of Mughanat 

(S) should not address any requests (talab) with regard to the 
increment and excess of revenue (tafdvut va-tauflr) from the lands 
granted as soyurghdl, nor collect poll-tax (sardna ?). 

(e) If there be any tafdvut for the past years, at present (and) 
in future, let the officials, in accordance with the original instruction 
(dastur-i asl), consider it as settled by the “ eternal soyurghdl and 
the perpetual grant ” belonging to the sayyids. 

(£) If any (part) of the said grant happens to be included in the 
tiyul 3 of Our eldest brother, this (inclusion ?) must be considered 
as cancelled. 

(rj) The officials shall clearly explain this situation, so that the 
accountants ( mustaufl ) of the supreme divan should exclude that part 
(vad‘ karda) from the tiyul and, on the strength of the (present) 
order, credit it to the (sayyids 5 ) soyurghdl, in due consideration (of 
the present order) and for the avoidance of disobedience which is 
punishable with censure (khitdb). 


1 This explanation is important for establishing the sense of tafdvut. 

2 Died on 19 Ramadan, 956/11 October, 1549, at the age of 33, see Ahsan al- 
tawankh , p. 342. 

3 See my article Tiyul in El. Tiyul is a non-hereditary attribution of the govern¬ 

ment taxes to the person on whom it is bestowed. 
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(6) The ddrtighas , maliks, and tushmals 1 of the said tilled shall 
recognize (the legal position) accordingly, and under no pretext or 
custom (ism-va rasm) present any drafts for payment (havdlat) of 
iJchrajat, Itfiarijiyat , taujihat, and takhfifat-i masduda ; they shall 
withdraw their pens and feet (from the said lands) and not hover 
around the latter (pirdmun nagardand). Anything they have already 
collected shall be restored (to the sayyids), without any excuses. 
The officials shall consider the matter as qadaghan (“ taboo ”) and 
not ask every year for a renewed document. While undertaking 
(the execution of the order) they shall refrain from (provoking) 
complaints. 

(c) Let Shah Ghazi (?) recognize (the situation) in accordance 
with what has been couched in writing 2 and let (the officials) not 
interfere with the sphere (of the sayyids’ soyurghal), nor hover 
around it, considering it as excluded from the lease (muqdta‘a) of the 
maliks and tenants of the arable lands of Mughanat. 

(/c) Written on 25 Jumada ii, 966/6 April, 1559. Final endorse¬ 
ment omitted (?). 

(d) 

The fourth document, first found and described by N. Khanikov, 3 
is of considerably later date. It was issued in 1113/1702 by the Safavid 
Shah Sultan-Husayn to Amir Bayandur-sultan, 4 governor of Qaraja- 
dagh. Its contents are narrower than those of the charts quoted, 
but it is curious as indicating the counterpart of the obligations of a 
petty vassal, and the hereditary character of a soyurghal. 

(a) Reflecting the sanctimoniousness of its times the document 
opens with a basmala and the names of God, Muhammad, ‘All, and the 
twelve imams. The king’s seal has a very elaborate fortn: Abul- 
Muzaffar Shah Sultan-Husayn al-Husaym al-Musavi al-Safavi 

1 Tushmal from Mongol tusimel “ a trusted person, a clerk ”. In Mughan the 
word may have survived among the Mongol settlers. In the sense of a “ petty chief ” 
it is still used in Luristan where Mongol influence in the thirteenth to fourteenth 
centuries was strong, see my articles Lur-i Buzurg , Lur-i Kucik in El . 

2 This sentence looks somewhat disturbed. This may be an additional endorse¬ 
ment addressed to some local official. 

3 “ Lettre de M. Khanykov a M. Dorn (16 sept., 1856),” printed in Melanges 
Asiatiques , St. Petersburg, 1857, iii/1, pp. 70-4. The text needs a careful revision. 
The essential part of it is reprinted in Petrushevsky, op. cit., 59 (several misprints). 

4 Here sultan is used in the connotation of Safavid times as a title of a middle 
rank official. In the Persian army until the reign of Rida-shah sultan meant “ captain ”. 
The Ottomans in order to dissociate themselves from this conception used with 
reference to Persians the spelling 
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Bahadur-khan, handa-yi Shah-i Vildyat (“ slave of the King of 
Sanctity ”, i.e. of 'All), in the year 1113 (= 1701). (Device ) : “ God 
suffices unto me.” (Couplet) :— 

“ He who is not on good terms with 'All, 

Whoever he be, I do not befriend him. 

He who is not like dust on his threshold, 

Let dust be on his head, even though he be an angel.” 

(fi) The governor of Qaraja-dagh 1 Amir Nizaman lil-imara wal- 
hukuma (i.e. Nizam al-diri) 2 Bayandur-sultan has lately reported as 
follows :— 

(y) In recognition ( ba-izd ’) of the services of Ilyas-khalifa, a sum 
of 6 tomans 3096^ dinars had been granted him from the govern¬ 
ment revenue ( mdlvajihdt-va-vujuhdt ?) of the Dizmar district; after 
his death, it was confirmed to his son Shams al-din khalifa, on con¬ 
dition that, during the Shah’s campaigns, he should provide seven 
men fully armed and equipped. Shams al-din having died heirless, 
the soyurghal, at Shams al-din’s recommendation, was given to his 
cousin (Mahmud Sultan), father of Bayandur-sultan, from whom it 
was withdrawn to be given to someone called Ilyas-khalifa (II) who 
affirmed that he was Shams al-dln’s son. Then it passed to Burhan 
al-din khalifa, Ilyas-khalifa IBs son. 

(5) Burhan al-din having died heirless, Bayandur has applied 
for the transference of the soyurghal to his own son, Sirajan (= Sirdj 
al-din) Muhammad Qasim-beg; 

(e) therefore, the soyurghal formerly having belonged to Mahmud- 
sultan is given to Qasim-beg under the same condition, namely of 
providing (seven) men all ready (safarkash) to the Shah’s call and 
orders ( ba-jar-va-yasaq-i shalii) ; 

(£) the headmen (katkhudd) and the peasants of Dizmar must 
every year remit the maljihdt, the vujuhat, and the government dues 
to the new beneficiary of the soyurghal; 

(r]) as before, the officials must “ withdraw their pens and feet ” 
from levying any taxes or ‘ avdrid , etc. 

(6) Let it be adorned with the royal seal (tauqi‘-i waqV-i mam') 
and let them depend on it. Written in Isfahan in Dhul-Hijja, 1113 
(May, 1702). 

1 On the southern bank of the Araxes, to the north-east of Tabriz. It consists of 
seven buluks : Arvandul , Dizmar , Hasan-abad, Ahar, Digla , Yaft, Vargahan , and 
Kalaybar. 

2 Cf. lower down Sirajan and in Qasim’s firman : Kamalan lil-milla. 
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In spite of some differences in details, our five documents equally 
contribute to the knowledge of the “ immunity ” (soyurghdl) as 
practised in the Middle East in the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries 
a.d. The hereditary character of the institution stands out as against 
the conditions of a tiyul 1 which only temporarily conferred on the 
beneficiary the right to collect the Government taxes for his own 
benefit. 

The persistence of the administrative tradition, as attested in 
our five documents, is very striking, and their comparative study 
enables us to clarify certain obscure details. The. object of the present 
article is chiefly to explain Qasim b. Jahangir’s farman but, as a side 
issue, it is confidently hoped that it will form a sort of introduction 
to further research into social and economic conditions of Iran, without 
which our study of Persian history is bound to remain shallow and 
superficial. The collection and close analysis of documents similar 
to those which we have described is one of our most urgent tasks. 

PS. The present article, written in the gloomy days of Sept.- 
Oct., 1938, is dedicated to my colleagues and friends in Prague. 

Additions 

p. 942,1. 25. An allusion to Nulcm may be contained in the opening 
formula al-hulcm lilldhi, cf. p. 959. Judging by pp. 952, 955, the term 
nishdn may refer to the periodical confirmations of the original chart. 

p. 943. The formula sozumiz appears in Timur’s liukm , quoted in 
Hafiz-i Abru’s DJiayl , ed. Tauer, Archiv Orientalni, Prague, VI (1934), 
p. 434. 

p. 944. The reading Ifiuwa abadi is confirmed by the farman of 
Shah-Sulayman (Br. Mus. Or. 4935): soyurghal-i abadi va ihsdn-i 
sarmadi (M. Minovi). 


1 See my article Tiyul in El. 
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Nasir al-Din Tusi on Finance 

By M. Minovi and V. Minorsky 1 2 3 


PART I 


A. Foreword 


[TIHE text of this tract is based on two MSS., which I call 0 (old) 
-L and M (modern). The first, written in a “ Tarassul 55 2 hand of 
the ninth (fifteenth) century, is defective at both ends and lacks one 
folio between fols. 1 and 2 ; the second, in a modern hand, was copied 
from a copy made by Muhammad Husain-i Garakanl (Shams al-'Ulama), 
who claims to have transcribed it, with corrections, “ from a MS. of 
mixed contents written in a ta'liq hand in the ninth century a.h.” 
This reference probably belongs to 0, for, after I had acquired M , 
I bought the original fragment of five leaves among the books which 
had belonged to the late Shams al-‘Ulama. The page before fol. 1 
and the one after fol. 5 of the fragment must have remained in the 
original collection, but what happened to the missing folio I cannot 
say. Instead of the titles and divisions written in the original in red 
ink, a more adequate system of paragraphs has been introduced 
into the text. 

I dedicate this “ edition ” to my friend Professor Jan Rypka, of 
Prague, as a token of respect and sympathy. I had offered both my 
copies to him and requested him to edit the text himself, but he 
sent them back to London in June, 1939. 

M. M. 

March , 1940 . 

B. Persian Text 


^y iii r >*i 

j\ § 1 

<* . tt> £ «V 

tH 

*JJl fj' (jjvJl-Jtlj f ^Vl 

1 In the present article M. Minovi is responsible for Part I and Y. Minorsky for 
Part II. 

2 This is a popular term to designate the ta'liq script of Persian calligraphers. 

3 This part between the square brackets is based on M only. 
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f*~\ j^j> <>jy^ 

IJ j— =l£) 3 jtall |lIs &\3 

\$\j OjL-i»l cj\z K&j& \a y 3 (S^X 

‘*j*J X J" o) 

c *\j l<C-£ita i)yy I § 2 

4 3 JtfULita (iL. t ^Vj J j'j* j' 

4 A All* jl Jp J I \JLk& 5 4 ^ jjliil (J^l I -JjO-O 

^ «Aj <Ja^4 ^3y^3j Oy>" (£\pi ^-) 

4d*A«wA •* \3 ^ ^ (£>^+***3 6A) I ^3 3 

c jJ ^laAcli I jA Vj^ ^ 
l —^>^3 jtCta 3^jXi jL*L-£^L Ajti l L*1 §3 

£ ^ y^*+\,A y CmMmXi I 4 y ^i-*-**^ ^ ^***3 ^ 1 t» [ £ A) 

3 y*3++,3* 6 cHa ^I y^ 3^ y ^ *Aj \\*jl3** 

Jii 3 (• A--m»L jL-J>L-*- 3 6 ^ ^ 

(Jjl ^ »-LiL )& j-*»J jl^ r lj^^l-.-M< J 4 C_>V44>^ 

£ (3«A^^ aL^ol^ L ^ A1*«m»L ^yi^A I 

J$^j # I 6 ^•~^-- ,# 3^ *\ —jb y 1 *. y^ 

j\ —^>- (jf\ 33^ & U**^^ 6 ^S^-ja I <—olj 6 


1 Probably ^jl>.. 

2 The word is either superfluous, or mis-written for j . 


M • 
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b jl —\ & aLiol j c I Ij 

3**^ 3*& ^U> Ijjl^l J$o I Jjl £ xS* el^Uj 
c <tSjj t (S V-^r a^=ijM 4 jl£.L? 

^ Jl)^ J*^—f: 4i=-^» I 4 A) !a> [^ I Jl)^-5 

6 J^C, {j\^^ Jt Aa 5^ Jl^ L -a ^4 A> ^ 

jf fs\ <j?\. j\ -6^0^* 6 ^ <J^ [b] u^) 

^ ^ {J ll>- £ fcAliO J)\_1 V. 

^3^ £ dL-£ol> ^cIIa^ 3djjii £ Cis^\ j\>- jl^>* 

j\ \^*\j cruZ^b dS ^j 6 \*V 3 cA^b dr 4 ^ {J** c jl^l 

dy^3 6 *3j jjlj_yU* j\ IajI^caIc- j 4 jb> 
dS<X>- djij5 ^T 1 jl^>- 0 >Ipj Ai L xjzX 

1 1 t (^3 I ^lyg J_ aIU J £ Al5^tL>^ 

£ X'S" <3^ A 4 c -* *3*3 3iS^ m 3 jb-> ^ 3**->P 

^ 3 £ Xj l ^j£.X> L 4..*4^ *-V* I | ^ 

XIjjb 30J 3 £ X£o\> ^ J)l dS^j\X 3^ <Ji£ 

^ji^.j-£ X*tX d^j^t \£ C -*-*£J J*X-[ 3^\'j> m 3 6 


>j\xi 


S'* J' 3 £ 


l>- J J 

J £ ^ 4^^ 55 X*S** aAc- , .C-l) 




1 One would expect jjla, ’ 2 O. a^lc* . 3 O. oJGjjj . 

4 Both MSS. y . 6 0. wrongly . 6 M adds , 
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Jf*"i j i U i J-u j Jic j.UL^-1 

II <J-}I £ ijta j^>- 4»wLj 

I A ^ I 

^ j->- I ^y* 4 X£>L) ^|dlp d l5lL ^ -l> jjX*! . Al A) 

j ^^ jl IjdXJu* 4^Jl ^jl^>« ^^ fc >- Ij 

^iL«l.j § 4 4 j\ Jm* * ** L$ ^«1*o (_^\^. 

4 (jf 3 J^l i}^\ *X^Z\i ^ji$ jl^»- 

d5 ^jJj (_$l^ t <._ o^j- 

3 l)^— ^ j\* -? l)^X.J^ Cj~3^ ^ ^ — , * 4 ’ 4 *^ 4 
^ jLS^^ -^V?* ^ -jxi> l-w j ^pL 3 (3l^ 

(_^l*J alj (Jjl 6 <*!!*>■*» I jl^>- ^3 dA>l$ J 4 *Aj jl^ ^^>- 

J 1 ^ ih ^ ^1^ di^O 

4 ^ ^l) Ij^V' 1 '^'**' ^ 4 »A » m *~ "^ > 1 I IJ 

4 dl^J ^jL* <JU«Ij 4$Ci\ ^j\^>- 

<^->l JZ* ^ cW ^J~l ^1x^1 ^*->3 §5 

6 dl^i \(l^ j I ^J*** ^ j cJ^ 4 3^ ^3^ £ O^C^JT 
<J^I ^ y35 sl-£ol> 6 3 —^(^lA->- jl 

4^-) jl5oiJi5^jl Wl Lli14^U^l; JU ^3* ol 


1 Based on M only. 


2 MS. ^1*>*• 
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c a >^jj 6 *l£»L ^jS Aj in** j\ 

f ma * 

j\ Ij C jL*i* J 6 ji <^$1 jl^-J C CjjI^ 

A) L« C--*cj jl Asjl L«l.}§6 i>"j.j *LioL Jl* Jiil jUliot 

CL>-*^' r W-lj 4 \ ^^ll_$* l) 4 5_^_) «H»tljj J^l 

^^•l^?* ^ "i <f"X.L 4 <_jl l> 4 XiL ^l) \> XlS*" 

4 _r~- fr I j jl J 4 Aax uf=b_ «:> jl -L-dl dl_j j 

-r^ *-«*" -> 4 JH 3' <_rl>-> 5 '-5 

x»! j' 4sti’l jl ^ jo-■) 1 jjL^.i_jji j 4 J&y 

g: A x-“ x- J ‘ -Uax c^—aj *jl l 4 ^5^ »>jl 

^Lf?" 0^6 d ^«Ji 0 I ^r*XS j,c>^j 3 c AljbA) 

I I j »A* L ^ c jl^£o c!La*<4**3 (J1^m»I 

c AU 1)3^ ct^j U 

>0 U A) ld ^^4 Jp cJa^L* 

C*\.£>1 Al>- c*A.> (jL* J AjL- 4 ^L* cJjl^r. 

v* jij^* j i c$W C^X^mj 4.2>- [d5Cj <X—x; l d5C »J> J 


J’jj 


2 dl^| -? 4 ^ *y—x^< ^ *At I 6^ j j* ^ j»<w 

JLw ^ (jv*j i J 4 XLa!_^>- ^-1 j£- 4 jljl^ 3 X*I Alii j \fs\>J 


1 MS - >. J^. ■ * =^fci|. 8 0 .jKJty. 1 O.Tjlj — M I _;! j . 

® 0 . (JoUaI jp-. 
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3 4 JCJt-J j I J>- 4 6 J*A JL 3 c X 

3 L. -^s.*aj JL 3 4 *a*j l£ J-*c- ^<•—J 

c j >• *a«wL j 1 y>- ^)I^L I \ ^ l^c-L 

4 4 ^>-u3 3^ J % A-**»L ^^.*.**« t-,,J y>* ^ I 3 

^-a11 ^ j p JL*-** x*# 4 JL* J Ui 

jyi* JL a^ U ^JuX jljljlit) J 4 Al) Lj ^ 3 4 All \> 
jT^Tj 4A*«>L l^^ jlC' y. 3 4 A*-**»l> ^j~ +* < ~ ***a L 1 ^ ^ 4 A*J U 

a!X^^a All^==> OjL^ J A-il a ^y ^1 j>- ct^O^J jlj^ 
< £jf 3 £ji uyj 4 AU^= j| ^1 ^ ^ \3 

3\^*~*AJ 3 § 7 4 ^m-X) A> ^ ^-/• ^Aaj 

6 ^>-1 j-12v. 4 <^>Lmi 1 jl 5 x I a^L^i> ^as jLL^L 

£rj>^ ? AL£*l ( J L ^. < r : = ^ J 4^J> jT^<jyj J I ^ 

^A») A*J ^^>- ^L*«! i^g&.n.) 1.5 4 A<*-**ll ^)L***> 1 

a^ I £j~+aA {£33 A*-*««lj /^L**S^ 3 4 ^ y^O yA 

4 AldO jLj ^ < 3 LXX*la cH^>- l> 4 Al) I j J)L I J 4 9 *ALiL 

4 AL£iL <Cdjr Ol^£ 4 jlj^l .}J^L*»I J ^£.*> 4 cX.^3 

^JU (^L>-jl j 4 ^ 1 -iL ^ 3 


1 0. jCjSsJLi . 2 M adds «JLi, . 3 One would expect oj^b, asinM. 

^ 0. « * 0. . 6 0. y. * 0. JUiAj . 

8 The sentence a;; \y- . . . . jL5"j is here repeated in 0. 

9 0. repeats JULi.1 oJ^jlj^l I jZ*a <£j j «6^* 
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J(^U^l J ^ J.UI <Z1**3 I jJ 

t ^j_Jo ^ ^^ JUt 6 AJjU j^Ji* Ijjl ^ C*-JLot/* 
6-Xll) j!a» 6 JJj VJ^ <A£»l j>lS ^1 j> J § 8 

C*^.> JU (jJ J 6 U^u»L V 3 Jl (^V A-wjL (jtjf -3? 7 y* jT* ^ 
juj <ZL'j\^ m y JU J^l Uj §9 -ii ^^Uol 
Jj jl *Aj Imi5^ a!sj I VI JaMo*! isy^ jU jl ols^l 
jU ^ J^>- ,50*^ jl J^^U- ^ AIJ&A> dUoU ® r JU 

jlA*> 3 6 2 a* U^JT j^2* U*U (JU Ijjjlj ^ a> !*Cd ^ jli» ^ d^T 
jljl 3 t (S\,j^^ j\ Ulj§ io l*x 3» jjfZ* Uw jUj^^a>- jUj 
dAlJj £ (J^W J* ^ 6 Ai l<C$^5sJ c£J^ jC^Ai jJ> ^ 

>y J\S 4jej! jl 3 ^Al I <Cd ^ A*£>jl Al»l^>- I yZz+A-l W 5y 

dl ^-*j J ^1Ja*j 3 6 A*j l^>* ^^1 \y 1.5 6 c.*AA- 4 ^i ot-^ ^ U-sd 
<& A»U^jT^$Co ^y {J^ 3 { j^>y~* jf: 3 c A»l<i^5^5CT 

4 [cll-^l] |%.^3 ji^>- dJjUU l—*lj § 11 Jj (^U^l JU Olp*- 
JU ^35 6 zy^ jld*!1 jjl JU Jjl 

^ a<A-**i ^ y^^ y* 4 * ^ dls^l 

i-j U I j 3 \ 3 A-«* U ^ J*-* y I j j U Ip 

c Xj*> jl jl JU (j^^ Jb I jl JU Jj j\jJ~ by>-3>j* jl 3 O^J 


^ O. O j ^ « 
3 o. j*f. 


2 o. . 
* o. lr.cs_f. 


s O. jo f 


« O. ljH». 
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jl I LA 3 § 12 4 AAA ^&L- Z>z\j ^L +4LA Ajt ^jrJ J 
a:5^ SS^ dl?| Jjl £j> 6 JLil^j? ^ JLil dill, jtaV^ 
(Sj^f tl ^ I 6 JL,} ^OL* ^ Jjry*A jl 

ijL^>- *LaoL J)ljl ^-A^ jjjL jl ^ ai^o j)L— ai„aI> 

3 A^^ 1) ^JjL OjL^ <J1^>-L 

ciLjL^ Ai»U aaA <c$l A^tjl 

JL c->L~>- j\ jlj 4AAA jS^JL J 

jl 6AA>t J^L ^^LjT*[jl] L»L § 13 

<^A >• <jJl l c ^ — zX j-J jUll £>y L^L lP S jLl! 

3 jj jl I ^3^ £ A1*A> J)|^AL J>- J^I I jl Aaj oA_ Z» 

VtX jl «be)l i^\j. \^€) ^aI 3\j\)^ 

c *j*“ J^l (s\SXa'3^sXj\ XOjI/L 

c A^*i\j dLoh \^. cA^ <• A-m)L oA*-w)j & 1^^ 1*.) ^LL _} A^ ^1 

*—A^j 1 * -J § jLLoL j 

4C*-*-j j^>- £ jb <aoj> Js^> t$LAU C5 a»> 

Aj I aA*«+ma*# _} *ijl ^UU jl <6^}^ j J)l 

jl l jljjl jl A— i 4 r. 4 jll5”jl£^ ^ < “’ 'f? ^ 

! ■ i ^^1^ aJI*® jl c ^L< ^ «■ ■ ^ 4 **x& *\**m**a l^«-l)l 


1 O. jL . 
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jl £ 4 •*»‘U^j 

£jjl _) j\^. y?sj*>- jl^.»- »ldil jl ^ 4i£.li jji 

JUj l^»* jl Jj, tjl*l_diL J § 15 4 Ail4L£ilAi ®*A[ < “AUd jl 

^ji ) l^lj 4»jA> } ^\> .jl J3t 2 *A» Uldli d^1' 

Aat) I (_)>Aii ^>- JJJ i\*> jl Aje) I 

<JU X i 4 j\ 3 ^ ^ ^ f V 

6 Jp jj i-J Jp j Jj? ^ rV j ' 

4 t£“Ud9 ^Sb> c$jl " *’** ! .' U ^ {/* ^ -? § 

jl j 4 4 a.1a_^X-’ jljl ji j AiU:*ji <jJ 3 
jI yn£X Al_> -\lilu_« d^j j. <^Ll> 1 

jU,> f i^ jl J3l ‘XjS4 5 ji j4. (X^ f 
[jlU.u_d.Mi j^ JLd-l AiX 0^-> 'jjli*.' «Ldil C 

4 jVjLJ jljj-^j ji 4 t>. 4 jl^ ji ^Ji 4 6 j->l^ji 3 

ji s 4 j^iXJ' ^fn 4 jLd^ji jl ^jL^ 

oj~? t£A»i^_5o ^,5oi j ( ? )Jljl jjiXjjl 3(SjZ~>Jj. 

JL jT Ljlj § 17 4 t$Addl X XJ. ^ 5 Ji 8 j'^r -? 

«JU“! ftdwu^j J.)l Aseft Jjl 4 i_j.i jl_^>- *A.1» \» (,$ jj J J*d*^ jl S 


1 O. ^-Ci.iuJ . 

4 °- j&fi- 

i MSS. i'jlo^ . 


2 0. • 3 Probably spurious. 

5 O. • 6 s P elt: i)3J ^^ * 

8 O- Cj\y-3 Jdi. . 9 Probably spurious. 
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4Al£» 1 dA^iJ4 *L~£oL JL jl 

—mL 4yA*j Aa^- 3 ^cAl>l 

c Al*-^d ^5oo wi 6 A) J^l juAS£ 

^A-i»l) £^y>- *>^jl 1jaliol caliol 

Ijd^ ^^ ^j>>- ^-^L- d^* jl dl-J 6 ^d-?l 

6 A^l j\ jA^ vl>!jry j! J6*j\a Lj ^Uol d^ 6;>jta IA>- 

(£ j3 j ^d^e^i lj £ Aj I <JL*-*«Ai Ia^j^ A^sj IJ 6 l^s,*Ac cLi» ^ 
<-* ^ *>■-> d I J oi> lj*\^ J^j> ^-p j^ # l 6 A-mij jl 5 r. 

{j**"— 0 **^ 3 LJ^C- ^ 3 ^ J j —® ~3 —'>" ^ ^>- djl 6 Al5^ 

^ cdvi-L- 6 alO ^juA>- Ijjl j5^^L*5^ 

.l!#lj § 19 ol jl ^ cjj> ^V> 

jSjt-Tj ^Ty 2 ^ d-}l £ Al\5 ^l-5 j*0^>-3 [jl^^] ^y^Lsol 
^ £ l)L* ^ j ^ -J 0Id^^A*-***^^ ^)^>- ^ A^xd^dl-SoL 

d^ (.£-2 J 3 L A^i 1 —*,*aJ C —^j 3 £ A*_*^j <*»£^^2 .j dL-^oL (J^ 

dl^-AA^i Jl* _^-J^ (Sj^ ^j\ J i-XiLJ 

„/*~ —“ 4 (jlS^Al^i J (jtS^Ali^l J (jLftJbJ ^ j>- £ «IL£>1 

-> ci jl'j j; j-*j (j j£Vj-5^,!* j jiriUjl 

3 **u/. 4^1 j^L-r 3 V^ c^-**-* 

1 G. g*A . 2 A verb is necessary, such as o*|j^, or should be Ijjl . 

3 0. #Jb^< . 
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»iL->J V*b *z+**\ »zy, 

^ 4AliL« j m aL^jL^I j \jjjj i lj<_*-i« 4 

jll-> W J> 5 v ’ (^Lil Cj ^ <_£-*■' <J_^T <J_V < ^jW 1 . 

4 Ji j> oil*I 4U j jr. &<• [<£•*? JL-Sj jtLi.il JU jl 

<*.3^*3." Jl* jlf>- *l-SoL^ § 20 4 (£2 jJ £^VI j \ J jj 

aili jl_Jkl_-i.il J)Cj> «6^jrvi- J_*l Jj>l 4t£i^5o 

^ jl_-tl 4 JI* ^y*" 4 j\ c -»~> (Jl* 

C—A3^ ^ £ <wA3 J Jb ^jl^.^- ^ (^I^jIaI J 6 A-**»b 

^L) Jl—i/ Ij jl jl— aI—C jl ,>>- 

'A.) A3^ A^j ll>- l) «A-**A> j^" jf % j! i* (^*A> ^_y*jp5 

c—5 j*<aS* C-A31J ^6 A*aJT l-3j^ dlJ j^> 

j aAJL % l J]*l cJ AjtJ! ^ 6 AliL«j <31^^ 

5 jlfjtfU jl» ^ a>- j 6 A? jaj L*j 

£ 1—^sJUa.,4 _Xo.> i)\jy-4j -J J *-4 £ L> 

4 *\l3 i_5^-^2J J l Q A _— I A^o J 4 A_a5^ i_? 

^^.J 4 6 lf>-^»- iZ-wliJ 4 A-il^p-L I j jLI jl <_>lj*l 

4iiJ^ftiji> £y- jL^i. jl*_^ jfl 4-uUI ^ Ji^L 

1 0. OjJ . 2 0. ui^O • 

* Thus in MSS., but probably ^L, 1c must be read. * Stands for <£j L»- •• 
5 0. tSU^J-l' • « O. V^j- . 
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p ^»-V 4 x !<cd j\a dAcli <jij! $ § 21 

C L . 5 ^ 5 ^ ^)^***j ^ 

lX)\*$J^1a jJaa jrv5^J>0 jl 6 dAiU jLii I j! ^1* J 

£-* 5 J jb jjj ^ht ^ 

6 fcl—*»<ol» * ** >l!. k? 1 ^u ^ 1 s I 6 Aol^JL»-4 

4 ^ a)I } *\+j£- 6 x\>^ 


PART II 

I. Introduction 

II. Translation 

III. The system of taxation 

IV. Some technical terms 

I. Introduction 

In the opening paragraph of the document discovered by M. Minovi 
its authorship is attributed to the famous astronomer and philosopher 
Nasir al-Din of Tus (b. 11 JamadI i 597/18th February, 1201, 1 2 d. 
18 Dhul-Hijja 672/26th June, 1274). The author’s name is accompanied 
by epithets which would have been excessive on the author’s own 
tongue. Such formulas were introduced by editors and scribes, and 
in themselves cannot invalidate the authenticity of the document. 3 
The formula following Naslr al-Dm’s name clearly shows that the 
original copy of the Memorandum was prepared only after his death. 
There are other indirect considerations to support the attribution. 

1 This latter portion is based on M only. 

2 Strothman, Die Zwolfer-SchViten , 1926, p. 17. 

3 The Nauruz-ndma, ed. Minovi, 1933, is attributed to ‘Omar Khayyam in a 
similar grandiloquent formula, while there are considerable doubts concerning this 
attribution, cf. Minorsky, ‘Omar Khaiydm in El. (English edition), and F. Gabrieli 
in Annali d. Istituto Orientate di Napoli , viii, Giugno, 1939 ; on the other hand the 
Nasibat al-muluk, ed. J. HumaT, 1317, in spite of such an introduction, seems to 
belong to Ghazali, for only one century after the latter’s death the book was recognized 
by the translator into Arabic as Ghazall’s work. 
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The language of the document is characteristic of the Mongol epoch, 1 
and contains numerous Turkish and Mongolian terms (uzdn, b.larghu , 
drkdvun) which do not occur in later times. The concise form of the 
Memorandum tallies with Nasir al-Dln’s style in his other works. 2 

This brings us to the question of the identity of the “ Universal 
Sovereign ” to whom the memorandum was presented. The non- 
Islamic pddshdh-i jahdn seems to echo some Mongolian title, probably 
Daldy-Jchan “ the Oceanic, i.e. Universal khan”, although it could be 
used only as a term of politeness with regard to the il-khan of Western 
lands who was under the suzerainty of the Great Qa’an of Mongolia. 3 
The Memorandum was destined to throw some light on the administra¬ 
tion of “ the Iranian provinces (vildydt-i 'Ajam) ”, and it would have 
been useful to Hulagu, coming as he was straight from Mongolia. 
On the other hand, Abaqa, too, on his accession to the throne, a.d. 1265, 
may have wished to possess a brief statement on the financial organiza¬ 
tion of his dominions. Very curious is the particular stress which 
the author lays on the appointment of a trusted person for the super¬ 
vision of the vaqfs. It may specially point to the time of Abaqa Khan, 
during whose reign the versatile astronomer was appointed inspector 
of the pious endowments and died on an inspection tour in ‘Iraq. 

Nasir al-Dln wrote on Islamic law (fiqh), dogmatics, philosophy, 
mysticism, mathematics, physics, astronomy, medicine, mineralogy, 
and auguries, but finance is not represented among the fifty-seven 
works which still go by his name. 4 It is probable that our document 
is one of the occasional reports de omni re scibili which the court sage 
had to supply at the beckoning of the king’s finger. This explains 
the hurried style of the Memorandum and its abrupt, though natural, 
ending. Nasir al-Dln reports on matters which needed no special 


1 See Na$Ir al-Dln’s record of the capture of Baghdad printed in the Appendix 
of Juvayni’s Jahdn-gushd , iii, 280-292 : the title given to Hulagu, p. 280 (padshdh-i 
jahdn, mddda-yi amn-u-aman), is identical to that found in our document; p. 281, 
the use of the verbal particle ba : tartib bdyad hard va bi-firistdd can be compared 
with our bi-rafta bdshand and then furukhta bdshand. The title of the Memorandum 
Fasl is a favourite term with Na$Ir al-Din : one of his works is called Fusul , and his 
Ausaf al-ashrdf, ed. Tehran, 1306, is also subdivided into fasls. 

2 M. Baqir Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar , xxv, i, p. 4, praises Na§ir al-Din’s Fusul, 
which contains everything a student needs, “ in spite of its unusual conciseness, 
reaching the limits of the permissible,” quoted in Strothmann, bp. cit., p. 57. 

3 Juvayni calls Mongke : padshdh-i jahdn farman (i v 3), or pad shah-i jahdn (iii, 2). 

4 Brockelmann, GAL., i, 508-9, Supplement, i, 925. But the historical memorandum 
on the capture of Baghdad is also missing in this list. A general characteristic of 
Na§ir al-Din’s theological and mystic works is found in Strothmann’s book on the 
“ Twelver Shl‘a ”, pp. 51-81. 
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research; but some of his references to earlier times seem to reflect 
a knowledge of the Tdnkh-i Jahan-gusha , which was completed by 
‘Ata Malik Juvayni about 658/1260, and which contains important 
passages on the financial reforms of Mongke Khan. 1 

Naslr al-Dln’s Memorandum on Finance is a responsible and 
independent outline compiled by a shrewd contemporary. Even 
though the “ mathematical 5 5 arrangement in which the taxes are 
presented in groups of'four is artificial, the desire to systematize the 
facts is praiseworthy. The author lived at a time when the established 
foundations of Islamic civilization were revolutionized by the intrusion 
of entirely distinct principles and habits hailing from the Farther East. 
For obvious reasons, Naslr al-Dln could not overtly take sides in 
the conflict of the two cultures, but his personal feelings, filtering as 
they do through his classification, form a particularly interesting 
feature of his survey. In any case the Memorandum is a welcome 
supplement to the sources on the economic conditions of Iran under 
Mongol dominion. 2 The subject has already been treated in several 
special works, 3 and for a general revision of the system of taxes one 
must wait for the publication of the remaining portion of Rashid 
al-Din’s work, 4 of Muhammad b. Hindushah’s Dastur al-Jcdtib and of 
the sources discovered in Turkish libraries by Professor A. Z. Validi. 
For the present it will suffice to translate and interpret Naslr al-Din’s 
work. 


1 Both Na§Ir al-Dln’s and c Ata Malik Juvayni were in Hulagu’s suite in 655/1257, 
see Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatrem&re, 264. Na$ir al-Dln dedicated his Ausdf al-ashraf 
to Juvayni’s brother Shams al-Din. Cf. also a story reported by Ibn Shakir, Fawat, 
ii, 187, quoted in the Preface to Juvayni, i, p. QKD. 

2 Juvayni, Jahan-gusha, ii, 256, 261, on qopchur ; iii, 75-9 (= Rashid al-Din, 
ii, 308-317, 340), on Mongke’s institutions ; Rashid al-Din, iii (ed. Jahn), 263-8, etc., 
on Ghazan’s reforms; Rashid al-Din on chao , see Jahn, Das iranische Papier geld, 
in Archiv Orientalni, x (1938), Nos. 1-2 ; Va$$af, who was himself a financial agent, 
frequently speaks of taxation, ed. Bombay, 161, 405, 435, 441-5, etc. ; Hamdullah 
Mustaufi, Nuzhat al-qulub, gives passim very valuable data on assessment (analysed 
by Barthold, A. Z. Validi and Petrushevsky). 

3 Barthold, Persidskaya nadpis na stene aniyskoy mecheti Manuche , 1911, has 
analysed the terminology of a decree of ilkhan Abu Sa'id. In his important article 
Mogollar devrinde Anadolu'nun iktisaM vaziyeti, Istanbul, 1930, 42 pp., A. Z. Validi has 
surveyed the sources on Mongol taxation. I. P. Petrushevsky’s Hamdallah Qazvxni 
kak istochnik . . . Vostochnago Zakavkazya, Izv.Ak.NaukSSSR., 1937, pp. 873-890, is 
a remarkable study of the economic structure of Azarbayjan and Transcaucasia in 
the fourteenth century. The new book by B. Spuler, Die Mongolem in Iran, 1939, 
according to the prospectus, contains a special chapter on taxation (“ Steuerwesen ”, 
pp. 306-331). 

4 K. Jahn intends to publish this portion comprising the period of a.d. 1265-1291. 
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In order to facilitate the study of the Memorandum we have 
divided it into the following paragraphs :— 

A. Introduction . § 1. The origin of the treatise. § 2. Causes 

of the variety of administration in western lands. General principles 
of administration, as referring to : § 3. Men of the Sword, and § 4. 
Men of the Pen. 

B. Royal Revenue . § 5. Its sources. Private and state revenue. 
Various taxes : § 6. Taxes on land and their rates. Survey of lands. 
Evaluation of taxes in cash. Lands lying fallow. § 7. Immunities. 
§ 8. Provincial cadastre (qdnun). § 9. Taxes on capitalists and merchants. 
§ 10. Taxes on animals. § 11. Casual revenue. § 12. Booty. § 13. 
Revenue from kafayat. § 14. Additional levies. § 15. Illicit levies. 
§ 16. Novelties : poll-tax, qopchur. § 17. Revenue from good luck. 

C. Royal Expenditure . § 18. From the khassa. § 19. For the 

needs of the kingdom. 

D. Conclusion . § 20. Exemptions. Vaqfs. § 21. Principles of 

economy. 


II. Translation 
A. Introduction 

In the name of God, Clement and Merciful. 

§ 1. The Universal Sovereign, the Mainstay of tranquillity and 
security, requested the Exalted Maulana, Master of mankind, the 
most learned among the ancient and the modern, Naslr al-haqq wal-din, 
the Proof (“ paragon ”) of Islam and the Muslims, Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Tusi, may God hallow his beloved spirit—saying: 
“ Put down in writing and submit to us the ways and regulations of 
the ancient kings in those provinces, 1 which (regulations) maintained 
the world in a flourishing state, and the army and the subjects in 
contentment and (good) order.” In obedience to the puissant instruc¬ 
tion (Naslr al-Dln) drew up the following memorandum ( fasl ). 

§ 2. As the sovereigns of Khitay 2 possessed ancient kingdoms 
(mulk) dating back a thousand years, more or less, and vast provinces 
( vildyat ), their habits and laws were one, and always remained in vigour. 
Meanwhile, in the Iranian provinces (vildyat-hd-yi ‘ Ajam ) the sovereigns 

1 Evidently in the western, non-Mongol provinces, which are referred to in the 
following paragraph. 

2 M. M. restores : “of Khitay and Khotan ” ? After all, chun may be expletive, 
but should a restoration be necessary, one would suggest: “of Khitay and China 
(Chin instead of chun)” Khitay stands for Northern China, and Chm ( Maha-Chin > 
Machin) would refer to the southern territories of the Sung kingdom, usually called in 
Persian sources Manzi. 
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often changed—as is still the case now—and as they had small pro¬ 
vinces,'their customs used to undergo alterations, and each province 
had a special rule. 

§ 3. Memorandum (fasl). 1 What the ancient sovereigns and the 
sages of the provinces said [f. lr.] 2 and what their customs were, is 
as follows. They said that the foundations of the kingship depend on 
two things, viz. the Sword and the Pen, of which the former is in the 
hand of the military, and the latter in the hand of the scribes. 

Four qualifications are necessary for the military : (a) they should 
be in agreement with one another ; and (b) of one heart with the king ; 
(c) they should act only on the king’s orders; ( d ) they should be 

warlike (mardan-i kdr), and taught the wielding of arms ( *addb-i 
silah). He who does not possess these four qualifications (shart) is 
not suitable for the army ; if he enters the army, he will disgrace it. 

With regard to the army the king must observe four rules : (a) the 
military should not suffer from a deficiency in keep, equipment, arms, 
and (riding) animals; (6) the king should place the great in great 

places and the small in small places; (c) he should secure a better 

living to bahadurs (“ knights ”) who render greater services, and 
after their death, show his sympathy to their children ; (d) the booty 
taken from the enemy should be equitably [f. lv.] assigned to them, 
as will be said hereafter (§12). 

The utility of the army is fourfold : (a) for the King’s might, 

majesty, and pomp ; (b) the repelling of enemies; (c) the security 

of his subjects ; (d) protection of roads from thieves, and of pastures 
from wild animals. 

If the king has enemies, he must observe four points : (a) if he 
has no strength for war, he must make peace, and to sue for peace is 
preferable ; (6) if he makes war, he must make dispositions for military 
operations, men, the place, and the time, in conformity with an 
appropriate plan ; ( c ) he must not be apprehensive, so that things 
turn out well; should the enemy overpower him, he should have 
taken (necessary) measures and the (required) precautions for his 
wives and children, as well as for the army, treasury, baggage, and his 
subjects; (d) should he overpower the enemy, he must not be (too) 
elated and must not be precipitate, but complete the affair with 
caution, cleverness, justice, reasoning, and consideration (raviyyat). 

1 This division does not mean that the introductory § 2 does not belong to Na§fr 
al-Din’s memorandum. 

2 Here begins the extant part of the older copy. 
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Even though the king has no foe, he must observe four points : 

(a) he must keep the army as fit as in time of war; (b) he must not 

ignore (the possibility) of a sudden appearance of the foe ; (c) he 

must not under-estimate a small foe ; (c) he must not leave the marches 
of his kingdom bare of men and arms. 

These words refer to the Sword. 

§ 4. The Pen is in the hand of four classes of people : (a) divines ; 

(b) scholars in such subtle sciences as philosophy, astronomy, and 

medicine ; ( c ) men who perform important duties, such as vazirs, 

yarghuchis (“ investigators, prosecutors ”), scribes who transmit or 
commit to writing the words which the king addresses to friends 1 
and enemies ; ( d) persons who keep the accounts (Jidsil) of income 

and expenditure. 

The utility of the Pen is fourfold : (a) it maintains the path of 
the Almighty among the people, lest it suffer an alteration; (b) it 

renders covert news manifest; (c) it records (yad-dihad) words lest 

they be forgotten ; ( d) it maintains truthfulness among men. 

[B. Discourse on the Revenue of the King ] 

§ 5. The Sovereign’s revenue (dakhl) is from four sources : (A) from 
the heritage of those who have passed away; (B) from the taxes 

(mdl) of the subjects (§§ 6, 9, 10, and 11); (C) from his own kafdyat 
(“ lawful exertions ”) (§ 13) ; (D) from what is granted by the Almighty 

(§17) - 

The king’s property {mdl) is of two categories : {a) his personal 

property {khdssa), and (b) the property destined for the needs of the 
kingdom {mdl-i masdlih-i padshahi). 

(A) What the kings receive from those who have passed away, 
such as their fathers and brothers, becomes their khdssa. 

(B) The levies collected from the subjects are of four classes 2 

(coming as they are from) : (a) agriculturists (§ 6); (6) merchants 

(§ 9); (c) cattle-breeders (§ 10) ; and {d) casual sources {tayydrat) 

(§ 11). What the king conquers (ydbad) from the kingdoms of (other) 
kings {mamlakat-i padshdhdn) becomes his property ( mdl ). 3 

§ 6. (a) What the king levies from the subjects {ra‘iyyat), in con¬ 
sideration of the people engaged in agriculture, (may apply) either to 
the wealthy (tavdngar) or to the poor (darvish), and, in consideration 

1 11 : “ those with whom there is peace.” 

2 Qaum means “ people ”, but this meaning does not cover tayyarat. 

3 This sentence seems to announce § 12, but it is badly formulated. 

VOL. x. part 3. 52 
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of the sown—either to a garden, or good irrigated land. 1 Should 
the (man) be wealthy and the soil good, he must give a tithe, called 
‘ushr ; should the soil be bad and the man poor, (the tax) is one- 
twentieth, which they call a half-tithe. Moreover (from the produce 
of) the poor, fodder (‘ ulufa ) and expenditure ( JcJiarj ) should be 
deducted (az sar bi-nihand) ; from the surplus (dn-chi az sar dmad) 
they must pay T V or 2 V 5 should there be no surplus, 
they must not pay anything. Such was the ancient custom; 
but when the number of provinces increased, the partition (of crops ?) 
(qismat) became difficult. 2 Moreover, the subjects cannot take 
possession (tasarruf) of what they have (produced) before the tithe 
has been deducted from it. 3 4 

The just and equitable kings have ordained that income (dakhl) 
from lands and gardens should be estimated (Jiisab bar-girifta) [f. 2r] 
in a good, middling, or had year, and the amount of the tithe or half¬ 
tithe (for each of them fixed). In the beginning of each year, the 
average price (bahd) 4 (of the produce from the tithes) was fixed in all 
exactness and (divided into) several instalments (Jiissa). [These 
sums] were fixed to the said lands and gardens, and (in this way) 
the Jchardj is collected from them. If the land is not sown annually, 
and if the garden does not bring fruit annually, the Jchardj is not 
levied and the procedure follows the principle “ there is no kharaj 
on what is not cultivated (Jchardb) Every few years the lands and 
gardens are surveyed, and, if eventually cultivation has been replaced 
by non-cultivation, the Jchardj is written off. If the fallow [Jchardb) 5 
(lands) have come under cultivation, the case is twofold: (a) if the 
abandonment of cultivation is ancient, dating from a qarn, i.e. a period 
of thirty years, the land is exempted 6 for three years, after which, 
for (another) ten years, the Jchardj is fixed at half-rate, in order that 
the land should continue in cultivation (abadani), and that there 
should be an incentive for men. If the abandonment of cultivation 
has been of recent date (and then the land) has become cultivated, 

1 Literally: “ either a garden, or good water-and-land.” 

2 Meaning by this probably that the individual assessment had to be replaced by 
a pre-arranged system of survey. Vide infra , line 14. 

3 This circumstance is meant to indicate a further complication under the older 
system. 

4 i.e. the money equivalent ? 

5 Vide infra § 13, Icharab , “ lying fallow,” is distinguished from what from the 
beginning was not “ cultivated ” (abadan). 

6 Lit. : “the pen is withdrawn from it.” Cf. Minorsky, Asoyurghdl , BSOS., 
IX, 4, p. 933. 
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the sum due from it as Jchardj shall be considered. If a piece of land 
(zamiri) has been converted into a garden, or vice versa, the request 
will be made in true proportion, without excess or diminution. 

§ 7. The lands and gardens which for some reasons the ancient 
(previous) sovereigns had not assessed with Jchardj [f. 2v] are called 
“ free ” {Jiurr), and their price ( baha) 1 is more elevated. There are 
also some people exempted from Jchardj ; this is called at some places 
isqdt and at some others maudu‘. There are also some people to whom 
a definite sum of money (zan) has been fixed as a stipend (idrdr) • 
(either) it is counted in payment of their Jchardj , or some subsidy 
(jihat-i ma‘yishat) is given to them. These three (privileges), i.e. 
hurr, isqat, and idrar, are transmitted by heritage, 1 2 or (may be) 
ceded to others by sale; they are considered as a part of the man’s 
property and establishment {mal va dastgah) and are never abrogated 
(batil). The Great Yasa of Chengiz Khan (requests) that this be main¬ 
tained in order that the property {mal) of men should not decrease. 3 4 

§ 8. For the provincial Jchardj , special registers {qanuri) are kept 
in each province, and in accordance with them action is taken. At 
each place (the qanun) is such as to suit (the local conditions of) the 
province. These taxes {mal) are considered (as destined) for the needs 
of the kingdom {jihat-i masalih-i padshahi). 

§ 9. {b) As regards the capitalists {ahl-i mal) and merchants, for 
most of the time, nothing was demanded from them, except for what 
they were told to give to the king [f. 3r] from the capital itself {asl-i 
mal), so that 1 dinar out of 240 dinars used to be collected and this 
was called the tamgha levy {mdl-i tamgha ), and after Chengiz Khan’s 
time it became known as tamgha. 

§ 10. (c) In old times also nothing was collected from the animals 
(cf. § 16), but later from each (class of) animal capable of reproduction 
and grazing in the open {sahrd) 4 one out of one hundred was levied, 
while from smaller numbers money {zar) was collected in the same 


1 Here apparently “ the sale price ” is meant. 

2 Curious construction with verbal particle ba- : ba-mirath bi-rafta bashand. 
The translation is meant to express the probable distinction in the forms bi-rafta 
and furukha (without bi-). 

3 The meaning is not very clear, but possibly the author’s intention is to invoke 
the authority of Mongol Yasa for the support of the existing privileges. 

4 Zayanda. Does it mean “ of female sex ”, or “ with the exclusion of the mules, 
which are incapable of reproduction ” ? Rashid al-Din, iii, 3, refers to the qopchur 
levied on “ horses, sheep, and cows ”. The second condition may reflect the stipula¬ 
tion of the Islamic zalcat, according to which the animals on which the tax is to be 
imposed must be “ freely grazing ” ( sa'ima ) ; Juynboll, 101. 
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proportion. This (levy) is called mara%. (Still) later, one out of fifty 
was levied. 

And at each place and locality, all the items 1 of taxes [destined 
for the needs] of the kingdom were levied differently. 2 

§ 11. (d) The tayyarat (“ casual revenue ”) are of 4 classes: (a) pro¬ 
perty (mal) to which there are no heirs (“ escheat ”); (j3) men 3 4 who 
have appropriated the king’s property ; (y) b.larghu (bularghu ?) 

and lost things 4 ; (S) *ghdyibana (“ property of the absent ”), i.e. of 
the men of whom it is not known whether they are alive or dead ? 
while they have no heirs. These two (last kinds of property) are 
restored to the owner when he comes back, in return for the tax (due 
from him) ( c avad-i mal ?). 5 

These all are (levies destined) for the needs of the kingdom ( masalih-i 
pddshahi). 

§ 12. (e) Whatever is taken from enemies (yaghi) and foes (dushman) 
of the kingdom is of two classes :— 

(aa) Of (the booty) which the army has brought together, viz. of 
captives, animals, arms, and (movable ?) property (mal) : whatever 
the bahddurs have taken [f. 3v] by their (personal) valour (bahadun) 
is given to them ; from the rest, one-fifth is levied by the Universal 
Sovereign for his needs (vide supra, § 5B), 6 and the remainder is 
divided among the army, the horsemen and foot-soldiers receiving 
respectively in the proportion of two to one. 7 

(bb) What the army has conquered (yafta) of waters, lands, and 
animals, and property in the (conquered) provinces goes to the account 
of the revenue (destined) for the kingdom (mal-i pddshahi ). 8 

1 I restore *jihat instead of jahan. 

2 This sentence would better come at the end of § 11. 

3 Probably not the men themselves but their confiscated property ( musadara). 

4 The “ revenue ” evidently came in only in case the property was not claimed. 
It is possible that the author couples in this paragraph the Mongolian b.larghu with 
the Islamic luqata. 

5 An alternative interpretation that “ the substitute, or equivalent of the property ” 
was remitted to the owner would be less satisfactory as not applying to b.larghu. 
In fact M. b. Hindushah states that the owners of the lost property “ must pay a 
definite tax, in exchange for which the property is returned to them ”, Hammer, 
Gesch. der Goldenen Horde , 476. 

6 Thus the Ichums is transferred to the Il-khan ! Qor’an, viii, 42 : “ Know that 
one-fifth of your booty belongs to Allah, to the Prophet, to the Prophet’s family, to 
the orphans, to the destitute, and to the wayfarers.” 

7 So according to Abu-Hanifa, while the other doctors attribute to the horsemen 
a threefold share, see Ghanima in El. 

8 This is the Islamic fay’ the revenue from which belongs to the whole community, 
see FaV in El. 
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§ 13. (C) What (the king ?) obtains by way of kafdyat (“ lawful 
exertions ”) is of four classes : (a) what accrues from the bringing to 
cultivation of the places which were (never) cultivated or were lying 
fallow—after the rights of the owners ( haqq-i malik) have been 
redeemed 1 ; ( b) what is obtained from the mines of gold, silver, iron, 
etc., and the pearl-fisheries ; (c) what accrues from factories, artisans, 2 
merchants associate (ortaqan), and purchased estates ; (d) what the 
king obtains from sea-fisheries and from hunting in the uninhabited 
places ( biyaban). 

These all belong to the king’s khassa. 

These together constitute the system (of taxation) of the former 
kings. 

§ 14. In these later times some other taxes ( mal-ha ) have been 
added (to it), which are also fourfold : (a) the additions (far') which 
have been levied in proportion (?) of eleven to ten or twelve to ten of 
(the amount of) the taxes 3 as the fee of the officials (jihat-i marsum-i 
kar-kunan) ; [f. 4r] (6) the tax levied on weights 4 and on disreputable 
places ( kharabat ) ; (c) the additional tax on the issue of licences 
(qabala) of some.crafts ( hurfat ) ; (d) the tax on the inheritance of the 
persons who had (only) remote relatives. 5 The Universal Sovereign 
Chengiz Khan and his family (urugh) disliked such amplifications 
(an ma'ni). 

§ 15. The great kings abhorred four kinds of taxes (mal ): (a) levying 
tolls (bdj) and convoy-money ( badraqa ) on roads and on ships 6 ; 


1 In the latter case. 

2 I read uzdn (instead of the dotless ^|). This word is found jointly with 

ortaq in Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremere, 306. 

3 More probably, each sum was augmented by one-tenth or two-tenths for the 
benefit of the officials. In Ghazan khan’s time, the population was to pay the taxes 
“ with (an additional) one-twentieth, and the treasury fees (bd dah-o-nlm va haqq-i 
khazdna), Rashid, iii, 253. A list of additional levies is found, ibid., p. 255. On nemeri 
(spelt n.mdri), see Barthold, Manuche, 37. 

4 Arabic auzan “ weights ” is more suitable here than Turkish uzdn, for revenue 
from the latter is mentioned above as a legal levy. The words auzan and uzdn, both 
spelt in the same way, occur side by side in Rashid al-Din, iii, 286, 336. Ghazan, 
ibid., 334, ordered that the sang al-vazn (sic) should be suppressed at the treasury, 
and that the latter “ should make expenditure by the same weight by which it 
purchases, namely by the legal sang-i ‘ adl bearing the seal ”. Na§ir al-Din must have 
in view the abuses with the special sang al-vazn. 

5 Juvayni, 25, says that the Mongol treasury never appropriates heritages of 
private people, and that he himself had to suppress in the province of Baghdad the 
offices in charge of heritages ( shughl-i tarakat). 

6 This telescoped phrase apparently has in view tolls levied on roads and in ports, 
and money ( rah-ddn ) levied by road-guards. 
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( b) what accrues from spoiling ( tabah) gold and silver 1 ; (c) buying 
what people stand in need of and the re-selling of it (at a profit) 2 ; 

(d) (fines) levied on such offences as murder, blows, and drinking. 

§ 16. Nothing used to be levied as a poll-tax ( bar sar-hd-yi ishan ). 3 
This was levied in the times of Islamic (domination) ( musalmdm) 
but not before. Nor did they (previously) levy the qopchur which is 
now collected by virtue of the Great Yasa (cf. § 10). Even now, in 
view of the interdiction {yasaq) (it) 4 is not collected from five categories 
of people : (a) from the tarkhans raised to that state by the king, 

such as (Muslim) sages and Christian (clergy) 5 ; ( b) from old people ; 

(c) from [f. 4v] the sick and ailing (malul) ; (d) from paupers (darvish) , 

(e) from children. 

In the old days those people who were not engaged in agriculture 
commerce, crafts (?), 6 and other (similar) pursuits, but who were 
smart ( jald) and young were not left without employment (kdr). 7 

§ 17. (D) The revenue (mdl) which (the kings), have from good 
luck and good fortune is fourfold : (a) what was formerly received 

from the persons who presented their property to the kings; 
(6) treasure-trove (ganj) unexpectedly found 8 ; (c) gifts, presents, 

and donations brought in accomplishment of a service ; (d) what 

is sent from other kings. 

C. Discourse on the Expenditure of the King 

The King's expenditure is twofold :— 

§ 18. The khdssa expenditure, which he makes from his own 
khdssa , the latter being kept separately and not confounded with 
the revenue (destined for) the kingdom (mdl-i padshahi). This khdssa 
consists of the following items : the inheritance from his ancestors 
(§ 5), the “ fifth ” of the booty (ghanimat) (§ 12), what is received by 

1 Perhaps by debasing and snipping the coins. 

2 Such as making “ corners ” in cereals ( ifytikar ). 

3 Bar sar-ha seems to be distinct from the expressions az sar, bar sar amad, vide 
supra, § 6. 

4 i.e. the poll-tax, gradually comprised under qopchur, v.i. p. 783. 

5 Read: drkdviin. 

3 <j| j| gives no meaning. I read <JI jjl uzdm “ craftsmanship 

7 This may suggest that formerly all the able-bodied persons, being employed by 
the king, were exempted from the payment of a poll-tax (?). 

8 Does the author mean that such finds became the king’s property ? In Islamic 
law the finder of a treasure ( rilcaz ) pays only one-fifth of it, as zakdt , Juynboll, Hand- 
buck d. Islam. Gesetzes, 1908-1910, p. 104. Even the attribution of this fifth to the 
King’s khdss (§ 18) would be a complaisance. 
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the way of hafayat (§ 13), or acquired through good luck and good 
fortune (§ 17) [f, 5r], or in (any) other way becomes his Mass (“ personal 
property ”). 

The king spends it in four ways : (a) for his own household (Mdssa) 
and that of his children ; ( b ) for grants and gifts to the persons having 
rendered some services ; (c) for the making of ornaments and embellish¬ 
ments ; (d) for the construction of buildings, such as are necessary 
(or ? correspond) to his heart’s desires. 

§ 19. (The expenditure) for the needs of the kingdom {masdlih-i 
pddshdhi) is fourfold: (a) expenditure on the army and the persons 
doing the king’s work, such as scribes, yarghuchis and na’ibs, 1 so 
that they should not trespass on the king’s property or accept bribes, 
or suffer humiliations, or beg anything from (other) people, but should 
be kind towards the king’s property ; (6) expenditure on ambassadors 
and travellers in-coming and out-going; (c) expenditure on the 

destitute, paupers, fatherless children, husbandless women, and (the 
general) interests ( maslahat) of the towns and provinces ; (d) (expendi¬ 
ture) on the establishment of yam (“ relay service ”). In olden days 
there existed the band (“ post service ”), placed on the roads at the 
interval of four farsangs, 2 so that (the couriers), without putting down 
their bags, could push on day and night until they reached the place 
(of destination). Numerous people travelling from one place to another 
down to the king’s capital [f. 5v] (were using) animals belonging 
(az mdl) to the king and kept in readiness at each town and place, 
and the subjects were not disturbed by the (obligation of) olagh . 3 

[D. Conclusion ] 

§ 20. The king did not encroach upon the property of four classes : 
(a) the subsistence (ma'yishat) of righteous people which had been 
granted by other kings ; (b) the property of orphans ; (c) the property 
of the absent of whose return there is still hope, 4 as well as people’s 
deposits; (d) the vaqf property. Vaqfs have been constituted for 

pious purposes, and the kings did not consider it auspicious (to despoil 

1 The term nd'ib is often found in the contemporary sources, see Rashid al-Dln, 
iii, 333 : na?ib-i vazir “ a kind of registrar 

2 Juvayni, i, 24, says that each two tomans, i.e. 20,000 men, had to keep up a 
yam , while according to Rashid al-Dln, iii, 275, in Ghazan’s time there was a yam 
at each 3 farsakhs. Juvayni may have in view earlier conditions in Mongolia, or take 
a yam as being of several relays. 

3 Obligation to supply horses to travellers. 

4 Contrary to § 11 (d). 
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them ?). So they used to ordain that a trusted person should 
be aware (of their functioning); (namely), that (the revenue) should 
be spent on pious endowments in accordance with the constitution 
of the vaqf, and that it should be used for due purposes in conformity 
with the stipulations of the founder ; and whenever (the requirements 
for) an expenditure ceased or diminished and it was impossible to use 
(the money) in that way, (the amount) should be spent on the poor 
and destitute or for other purposes, such as construction of bridges 
and rabats, the healing of sick and other good deeds. (The kings) 
prevented anyone from interfering (with the vaqfs) in an inopportune 
way, in the hope that a recompense (in the next world) (thavdb) should 
accumulate for themselves. 

These are the items of expenditure. The explanation of each one 
of them would be too lengthy, but, should it be so ordered, that 
explanation will be also presented. 

§ 21. In former days the kings observed the above-mentioned rules, 
and necessarily (\d-jaram) their people, both the subjects and the 
army, were tranquil and prosperous, and a good name has survived 
them. They used to fix the expenditure at a lower amount than the 
income. They stocked their treasury full of money (mdl) and precious 
objects ( ganj ), as a store (dhakhira) for (the vicissitudes of) fortune 
and the repelling of enemies. Let the Almighty prolong the days of 
the sultanate of (our) Sovereign, and let Him secure tranquillity to 
(His) slaves under the shadow (of the Monarch), for the merits of 
Muhammad and his family, all of them ! Praises be to God, Master of 
the Worlds, and peace be on him who follows the right path. 

[Colophon.] “ Written by the sinful ‘All Kida, 1331/1913. This 
copy has been written from a collection of texts (majmu‘a) which was 
written in ta'Uq hand in the ninth to fifteenth centuries and was full 
of errors and out of order. As much as possible, I have striven to 
check it (tashih). Tehran, 14 Safar 1331/23rd January, 1913. Shams 
al-‘Ulama Muhammad Husayn Garakani.” 

III. The System of Taxation 

As already mentioned, the characteristic and praiseworthy trait 
of Naslr al-Din’s Memorandum is the author’s tendency to bring his 
facts into an orderly system. His habits of a mathematician make 
him even exaggerate the regularity of his divisions, based as they are 
on the number “ four ” throughout. The main classification of the 
king’s revenue is given under four headings in § 5, but further it is 
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somewhat obscured by other details and paragraphs. The sources 
of revenue, as presented in the Memorandum, can be tabulated as 
follows :— 

A. Heritage from ancestors 

B. Levies from the subjects : 

(a) agriculturists : kharaj 

(b) merchants : tamgha 

(c) cattle-breeders : mara l i 

( d ) casual revenue : tayyarat of 4 -f 1 kinds : 

(a) escheat (heirless property) 

(/?) confiscations 

(y) lost property 

(8) property of the absent 

(e) war booty : (aa) movables, ( bb) immovables 

C. Income from kafayat : 

(a) bringing new lands under cultivation 

(b) mining industry 

(c) manufacturing industry 

( d) fisheries and hunting-grounds 

D. Income from “ good luck ” (cf. Bd) : 

(a) offerings to the kings 

(b) treasure-trove 

(c) presents from service men 

(d) presents from other kings 

E. Sundry 1 : 

(I) additional levies 
{a) collectors’ fees 

(b) weights (?) and disreputable places 

(c) issue of licences 

( d ) inheritance from remote relations 

(II) unlawful levies 

(a) tolls and customs 

(b) debasing of money 

(c) making “ corners ” 

(d) fines for offences 

(III) novelties 

(а) poll-tax 

(б) “ qopchur ” 

Very systematic is the distinction between the king’s own revenue 
(Jchassa) and that destined for the needs of the kingdom (mdl-i masalih-i 
pddshahi). The Mongolian terms for these two classes were inju 
“ special ” (?) and ddldy “ oceanic ”, i.e. “ universal ” ; Rashid 
al-Din, iii, 305 (ibid., inju and dwdri). 

Most of the revenue was of the “ public ” class, the items belonging 
to the Private Purse ( khdssa ) being the following :— 

1 Although in the text the three paragraphs of E come directly after C, they do 
not belong to kafayat and represent something additional to the four lawful divisions 
enumerated in § 5. Therefore, we place them after D. 
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1. inheritance from ancestors (§ 5, A) 

2. one-fifth of the movable booty (§ 12, Bd) 

3. revenue from kafayat (§ 13, C) 

4. revenue from good luck (§ 17, D) 

The twofold character of revenue is indicated under each item 
and then resumed in the chapter on Expenditure. §§ 18 and 19 contain 
important indications as to the use made of each class of revenue 
but it is doubtful whether in practice there was so much regularity. 
Rashid al-Din’s description, iii, 331-3, shows that the (Kang’s ?) 
treasury was in utter disorder before Ghazan Khan reorganized it by 
dividing it into two departments : nirun “ thin, fine ”, for more 
rare objects, and bidun “ thick, coarse ”, for objects of constant use 
(payvasta kharj kunand). 

The taxation of the Mongol period, which reflects the conflicting 
tendencies of the age, is characterized by an intensive amalgamation 
of two entirely different systems : of the Islamic imposts incorporating 
pre-Islamic customs, on one hand, and, on the other, of the entirely 
non-Islamic levies imported by the motley staff of Mongol administra¬ 
tion. Some curious evolution and readaptation were taking place 
under the early Mongol rulers. The rights which in Islamic law belonged 
to the Imam were being transferred to an infidel conqueror. The wall 
between the dominant “ faithful ” and the subject “ infidels ” of 
various categories was crumbling away under the impact of the 
invaders, for whom “ Mongol ” and “ non-Mongol ” was the only 
distinction having importance. To some extent, Nasir al-Din’s 
Memorandum bears traces of a desire to find a compromise. He is 
ready to put under the same roof the Yasa and the Sharf at as regards 
the rights of the Il-khans (§ 7), but he does not conceal his disapproval 
of the taxes which reduced the Muslims to a status which, in Islamic 
terms, could be described as that of dhimmis. 

Hiding himself behind the authority of “ the great kings ”, Nasir 
al-Dln disapproved of such imposts as tolls ( bdj ., § 15) which belonged 
to non-religious levies ( mukus ) of Islamic states but became particularly 
obnoxious under the Mongols. With regard to the poll-tax (§ 16), 
now that it struck Muslims, he even gives a twist to historical facts 
while denying its existence before Islam. Another significant point 
is § 9, where some tendency is felt to safeguard the position of the 
capitalists and traders (mostly Muslims !) in spite of the obvious 
insufficiency of their liabilities. [Cf. p. 773, note 3.] 
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We shall now speak in some detail of the more important sources 
of revenue referred to in the Memorandum. 

(a) Kharaj. The paragraph has a very abstract character in spite 
of the author’s admission concerning numerous local varieties of taxes 
(§§ 2 and 10). Naslr al-Dln records only two rates of the land-tax, 
amounting to one-tenth of the crops on the lands of higher category, 
and to one-twentieth on those of lower category. As the partition of 
crops in each individual case became difficult, 1 a survey was carried 
out and embodied in a qanun (cadastre) fitted to the local conditions 
of each province. Moreover, a threefold scale of rates was fixed to 
suit the years of good, middling, and bad harvests. The reference to 
bdha (“ the price ”) suggests that kharaj was collected not in kind 
but in money substitute, the rate of which was fixed yearly and divided 
into several instalments ( hissa ), 2 though it is hardly imaginable that 
this procedure had a general character. 3 There was no kharaj on lands 
lying fallow, and, by means of periodical surveys, the rates were 
adapted to the various transformations in the condition of lands. 

The poor were treated exceptionally while they were assessed 
only on the excess of their produce over their Existenz-minimum as 
represented by fodder (‘ ulufa ) and personal expenditure (Jcharj ?). 

Finally (§ 7) the author refers to the immunity from taxes of certain 
lands (hurr) and men (the Mongol term tarlchan, § 16), and to the 
assignment of salaries on local taxes (Mongol term soyurghal, in later 
times tiyul). 

(b) Tamgha is presented as a capital levy amounting to - 2 -^ of the 
capital. Even if the levy was annual the rate was very low. Rashid 
al-Dln, iii, 312-323, has a long and interesting chapter on the forma¬ 
tion of a powerful class of “ nouveaux riches ” under Abaqa Khan. 
Merchants, contractors, and speculators were exploiting the simplicity 
of the ll-khan, under the protection of the powerful dignitaries and 
ladies. 4 In ordinary parlance, tamgha referred to various kinds of 
town levies, such as octrois, etc. (cf. E., iia). Rashid al-Dln^ iii, 245, 
refers to tamghd-yi shahr and at another place, iii, 273, speaks of 
tamgha appreciatively as “ the most liquid {naqdtann) of the taxes 
in the realm ”. In later times (fifteenth century), the term tamghdvat 

1 Similarly Juvayni, iii, 78, on qismat in connection with the poll-tax, vide infra , 
p. 784. 

2 Cf. Rashid, iii, 264 : a detailed list of the dates of payment. 

3 In Rashid, iii, 263 18 , 267 l2 , vujuh al-ayn (money) is opposed to irtifa'dt (crops, 
levies in kind). 

4 Vide infra , p. 788, ortaq. 
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denoted all kinds of non-Qor’anic levies considered as abuses ; see 
Tankh-i A mini, MS. Bib. Nat., No. 101, f. 163r. 

(c) Marti % is the non-Islamic 44 pasturage levy ” collected per 
number of animals. 1 The Mongolian equivalent of the term was 
qopchur , as stated in Juvayni, iii, 79 (= Bashld, ii, 314). According 
to Rashid al-Dln, iii, 300, 44 all the army had to pay yearly a qopchur 
of horses, sheep, cows, felts, furs, 2 etc., for (the benefit of) those parts 
of the ordu and the army which became impoverished.” This seems 
to suggest that qopchur comprised also some products of pastoral 
life, unless the passage has in view only a limited group of members 
of the army. The same author, iii, 304, speaking of the old Mongolian 
army, uses the term of qopchur-i mavashi 44 q. of animals ”, evidently 
to distinguish the narrower connotation of qopchur in the conditions 
of nomad life from its more general and very different meaning which 
was ascertained by Quatremere in Rashid, p. 256, and Barthold, 
Manuche, pp. 32-3, and which we record in the paragraph on the 
poll-tax. 

(d) Kafayat. The usual connotation of this Arabic term is 44 com¬ 
petence ”, as applied to ministers and other high officials, cf. Juvayni, 
iii, 74, with regard to Arghun-aqa. 3 In our text, the revenue which 
the king draws az kafayat-i khud definitely refers to his 44 lawful 
exertions and prosecutions ”, as specified in four points. In the 
Tdnkh-i Amini (circa a.d. 1410), Bib. Nat., anc. fonds persan, No. 101, 
fol. 162v, abvdb-i kafayat stands for lawful Islamic sources of revenue 
(especially khardj , ibid., f. 163b) as opposed to tamghdvdt representing 
the novelties introduced after Chengiz Khan. In our text the line 
between the customs of the good 44 old king ” and the additions and 
novelties of which Naslr al-Dln clearly disapproves, is drawn 
immediately after § 13. 

Several of the subdivisions of kafayat belong to a class on which 
Muslims had to pay a zakat destined for definite pious purposes. 4 

1 In Islamic law, there is only an elaborate system of zakat from camels, cows, 
and sheep, Juynboll, 100. 

2 The form o j j is strange. The expected Persian singular of Arabic “ a f ur ” 

(Juvayni, iii, 88, uses the plural farviydt) would be farva. One is tempted to restore 

the word as jy qurut , “ a common kind of cheese ” in Turkish. 

3 Ibid., ii, 260 : Amir Husayn “ was clever both in Mongolian language and in 
Uyghur writing, and at the present time these constitute learning and competence 
(fadl va-kafayat) ”. 

4 The zakat which the Muslims paid on gold and silver extracted from mines 
was one-fifth (sometimes one-fortieth) of their value; on merchandise it was one- 
fortieth ; Juynboll, pp. 102, 104. According to the Shi‘a law the Imam or “ the 
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Naslr al-Dln hardly means that the king appropriated the sums of 
zakat. More probably he refers to the direct exploitation of the 
sources of revenue by the king. 

The liabilities of private holders of land had been defined under 
kharaj in § 6. At this place the author (a) speaks of the necessity 
(for the king ?) to redeem the rights of former owners of the lands 
lying fallow, and refers (c) to the estates purchased by the king. 1 

Paragraph (c) must further refer to the produce of the artisans 
who were employed by the king and were his slaves (asir) (cf. Rashid, 
iii, 337), as well as to the benefit obtained through the merchants 
to whom capital was lent and protection accorded (cf. Juvayni, iii, 79, 
etc.). 2 In this light, ( b ) and ( d ) must also envisage the profits of the 
king’s direct exploitation. 

(e) Poll-tax. —Naslr al-Dln quotes no technical term for what he 
describes as a poll-tax. He is wrong in saying that the poll-tax was 
unknown before Islam. Tabari, i, 2, 920-3, explains the financial 
system (abrastar), introduced under Khusrau Anushirvan, in which, 
along with the kharaj (land-tax), figured the jizya (poll-tax), payable 
by men from twenty to fifty years of age, in proportion to their wealth, 
at the rate of 12, 8, 6, or 4 dirhams. The author does not explicitly 
identify the Islamic jizya with the Mongol qopchur, the latter being 
based on Chengiz Khan’s Yasa. Nevertheless, by including them 
in the same category, he assimilates both. It is clear then that Naslr 
al-Dln uses the term not as an equivalent of marai {vide supra), but 
in a more general sense. A parallel connotation of qopchur is found in 
Juvayni, i, 256 ; but in the important passage on Mongke’s reforms, 
iii, 77-9, he uses, in this sense, a more neutral mu'an, “ contributions 
(to subsistence) ”. 3 That he means the same thing as Naslr al-Din 
by his qopchur, is plain from the similarity in the lists of exemptions 
from the levy. Naslr al-Dln begins his enumeration with the tarkhans, 
such as Muslim danishmanddn 4 and Christian arka’un, after which 
follow the other four categories (the old, children, the sick, and poor). 

person replacing him ” received one-fifth ( khums) on all such revenue, Querry, Droit 
musulman, p. 175. 

1 The non-cultivated lands ( mawat) could be cultivated by anybody, but according 
to Abu Hanifa the agreement of the authorities was necessary. 

2 This association with the merchants ( ortaq) may be the reason for the very light 
levies imposed on them, vide supra , § 9. 

3 In the parallel passage Rashid, ii, 313, substitutes : takdlif for mu'an. 

4 This is the usual appellation of Muslim divines in Mongol times. In Mongolian 
the word has taken the form of dashman , plur. dashrriad , see Vladimirtsov, Zap . Roll. 
Vost. f i, 333 (as against Blochet in Rashid al-Din, ii, 129). 
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On his part, Juvayni says that are “ excused ” ( mu‘df ) “ among 
the Muslims : the great sayyids and the noble imams; among the 
Christians, who are called arha’un : the monks ( rahabm ) and clergy 
( ahbar ), and among the heathen : the priests (hashish) who are called 
toyin ”, as well as “ those of the above-mentioned classes (?) 1 who 
have become old and incapable of work and earnings Juvayni 
definitely says that Jews did not enjoy this privilege (see, however, 
the interpolation on p. 77, note 10), while Naslr al-Din is non-committal 
about the other classes of tarkhans. 

In general use qopchur was applied to various casual imposts levied 
on the spot chiefly to defray the expenses of messengers and officials 
on special missions (ilchi). There was a multitude of such “ burdens, 
requests, and additional levies ” ; Eashld al-Din, ii, 313. Nothing 
is more pathetic than what this historian says, iii, 243-256, on the 
exactions to which the population was exposed. The governors by 
personal assignments (bardt) collected qopchur from two to thirty times 
over again, ibid., iii, 243. These irregular levies exhausted the popula¬ 
tion and prevented the collection of the government taxes (huquq-i 
divdni, ibid., iii, 245). 2 The poet Pur-i Baha Jam! dedicated to ‘Ala 
al-Din Juvayni a long poem of forty-five verses in which he describes 
the sufferings caused by qopchur. It begins :— 

“ Again the qopchur is spreading evil and enmity in the world ; 

Both old and young are groaning under qopchur. 

All the world is scattered and roving 

On account of the incalculable qalan and endless qopchur,” etc. 3 

The Mongol higher administration was trying to stop this lawless¬ 
ness by introducing a unique poll-tax, on a strict basis leaving no room 
to arbitrariness on the spot. But even in this form, the rates of qopchur 
were constantly changing. In the chapter on Mongke’s accession to 
the throne, Juvayni, iii, 78, states that in view of the impossibility 
“ for each single functionary to make the distribution (qismat) ” 
of qopchur, 4 an annual scheme ( sanavi muvdda‘a) was introduced 

1 Rashid, ii, 313 : “ of all the classes.” 

2 The latter term is not very clear : it may refer to the land-tax ( khardj ), but 
Rashid al-Din states, iii, 243, that there existed provinces in which the huquq-i divdni 
consisted of qopchur and tamghd. 

3 B.M., Or. 9213, f. 12a-136. 

4 Vide supra , p. 781. When the historians protest against abuses, they concentrate 
on the bardts (assignments) which the governors indiscriminately drew on the popula¬ 
tion, and on the qismat , i.e. distributing of such levies among the population. Instead 
of qismat , Rashid al-DIn refers to the evils of muqasama , iii, 163, 267, and surely 258 
(instead of maqdlat). 
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about 650/1252), under which the tax varied : in Northern China 
(Khitay) and in Transoxiana, between 11 dinars and 1 dinar, and 
in Khorasan, between 10 dinars and 1 dinar. When in the autumn 
of 651/1253 the famous administrator Arghun Aqa arrived in Khorasan 
to apply the yasa of Mongke, the rate of qopchur (sic) was fixed at 
“70 dinars (Rukni) per ten men”, Juvayni, i, 256. 1 Later, when 
Juvayni, i, 261, speaks of the reforms in Georgia (in 656/1258), he 
says that previously to the introduction of “ qopchur ” some people 
who participated in several companies 2 used to pay up to .500 and 
1,000 dinars. Then qopchur was applied at the rate of 10 dinars, 
which, even if increased ( mudd‘if ), was no burden to the rich, but 
weighed heavily on the poor. Therefore, on Arghun Aqa’s advice, 
the new proportionate scheme extended from 500 dinars to 1 dinar. 

Some additional details on the taxes will be found in the footnotes ; 
but, in conclusion, we should repeat that the main object of the 
present article is only to explain the text of Nasir al-Din’s Memorandum. 


IY. Some Technical Terms 


1. arka’un 

2. bahadur 

3. b.larghu 

4. kar-kunan 

5. mal 


6. ortaq 

7. tarkhan 

8. uruq 

9. uzan 

10. yarghuchl 


1. Arka’un (i.e. drkd’iln, in view of Mongolian erke’iin), “ a 
Christian,” as indicated by Juvayni, iii, 77 : nasdrd ki ishdn-rd arka’un 
mi-khwdnand. On the other hand, Rashid ahDin, ii, 313 : az nasdrd 
arkavundn va qasisan, suggests for arka’un the narrower meaning of 
“ Christian divines ”. The same hesitation is found in Chinese sources. 
Deveria, Notes d’epigraphie mongolo-chinoise, JA., 1896, t. viii, 407 : 
“ arkaon [read : Ye-li-k‘o-udn] est le nom d’une religion,” but in the 
subsequent passages : “ Christian priests.” The usual derivation of 
the word is from Greek a px<*>v ; see M. Qazvinfs note in Juvayni, iii, 
301, where Arabic parallels are also quoted : urkun with the specific 
meaning of “ head of a village ” and arkhun or arkhul , “ Christian 
notables.” 

An original hypothesis was proposed in N. Y. Marr’s article Ark'aun 
in Vizantiyskiy vremennik , xii, 1906, pp. 1-68. He connects the term 
ar¥aun found in Armenian sources of the Mongol period with Arm. 
ark'ai “ king ”, which may have been used for rendering the Semitic 
term “ Melkites ”. Marr points out that already in the eighth century 
there were Armenian Chalcedonites = Melkites in Central Asia, and 


1 In a parallel passage, Rashid al-Dln, ii, 341, speaks of a qalan of 7 dinars for the 
rich, and of 1 dinar for the poor. 

* Evidently as ortaqs ; vide infra , p. 788. 
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that in the fourteenth century Armenians had a monastery on the 
banks of the Issik-kul; consequently they may have been responsible 
for the transmission of the term. However, Christianity was spread 
in Central Asia chiefly by Nestorians, and it is rather unexpected 
that the generic appellation of Christians should be due to an insignifi¬ 
cant group of Armenian Melkites. 

Mongolian scholars find no satisfactory etymology for erke un} 
Vladimirtsov, Zap. Roll. Vost., i, 1925, 334, still explains it (with 
a query!) by apxcov. The influence in the Far East of some Arabic 
renderings which have left no traces in the Middle East, is questionable, 
but a possibility of transmission of apxcov by Aramaic Christians or 
Manichseans cannot be disregarded. What is important, however, is 
the fact that the word belongs to the 44 soft ” (palatal) series as 
confirmed by its transcription in Persian characters (with k and not 
with q ). 2 The form erke'un (and still more the archaic and probably 
artificial, erkegun) suggests a vocalic stem erke - followed by a suffix. 
In Mongolian erke (Turkish ark) means 44 strength ” (and even 44 a 
lot ”, Muqaddimat al-adab, p. 164); in Turkish drkd is 44 a favourite ”, 
drgd- 44 to be gathered ”. Thus there is no lack of possible indigenous 
derivations, especially as the term erke'un may be a nickname with 
somewhat unexpected connections and. allusions, as is the case of 
Persian tarsd (“ a Christian ”, as a caique of Syriac rahbdn but prima 
facie 44 a fearful man ”), or of English 44 Quaker ”. 

2. Bahadur (Mong. baghatur, Russian SoraTLipn), 44 knight, 
distinguished warrior.” From the fact that the Mu'izz al-ansab, 
after each reign, gives a list of bahadurs, along with a list of other 
dignitaries, Quatremere, Histoire des Mongols , p. 307, concluded that 
they formed 44 a class of high dignitaries ”. Vladimirtsov, Ob$c. stroy 
mongolov , 74, quotes baghatur only as an honorary title of some of the 
noyan, i.e. leaders of the aristocratic houses. 

3. B.ldrghu, in our case 44 lost property ”. This meaning is 
absolutely certain ; but the reading and the etymology of the word 
still present considerable difficulties, and its use in the sources is 
twofold. 

(a) The interpretation 44 lost property ” is fully supported by 
M. Polo, transl. A. C. Moule, i, 230 : whenever someone finds a hunting- 
bird belonging to an unknown master, he carries it 44 to a baron who 
is called bularguci, which means to say in our tongue the Keeper of 
the things which find no master. For I tell you that if by chance one 
finds a horse or a sword or a bird or other thing that is lost or strayed 
and he does not find whose it is, then it is carried immediately to this 
baron and he has it taken and carefully kept till it is demanded by 
the owner. And he who finds it—anything which may be lost—is 
bound immediately to carry it to its owner, and if he does not do 

1 Pelliot, T'oung Pao, xv, 1914, p. 637 : “ l’origine d 'arkagun est beaucoup plus 
obscure.” 

2 The parallel form with an alif, namely arkavun, is only a scriptio plena, as usual 
in Turkish and Mongolian words ; it must be read arkavun, not arkavun. 
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this he is held for a thief if he does not carry it promptly to that 
baron. And those who have mislaid or lost the things go off to this 
baron and he, if he has it, has it given back to them quite immediately. 
And this baron always stays in the highest place of all the host (in 
quella chanpagnia) with his ensign aloft so that those who have 
lost or found the things may see him clearly at once where he is. And 
in this way no things can be lost which are not soon found and given 
back 55 . In the Italian text of a grant of privileges issued by the 
Mongol Il-khan (on 12th December, 1320), the Venetians are requested 
to return the stray horses (“ se algun cavalo bolargo forse trovato 
apresso de algun vostro veneciano, etc.”). The collection of state 
documents prepared by Muhammad b. Hindu-shah NakhchavanI 
in the second half of the fourteenth century a.d., contains a diploma 
issued to a b.ldrghuchi of the royal camp. The duty of his subalterns 
was to find lost slaves and animals and bring them to the b.ldrghuchi , 
by whom they were remitted to the owners against the payment of 
a definite tax. The interesting text is at present accessible only in 
Hammer’s German translation, Geschichte der Goldenen Horde , 1840, 
476. 1 

(b) In describing the customs of the Mongol court in China, Rashid 
al-Din, ed. Blochet, 479, refers to a na’ib who was in charge of the 
gates of the palace : 44 as soon as a b.ldrghuy (variant: y.rghuy) 

is taken (or received), it is carried to the Na’ib, who makes an inquiry— 
and this is the divan called li-she. When the inquiry has been completed, 
a report is drawn up and, jointly with the b.ldrghu (variant: y.rghii'i) 
sent to the divan called lu-she ,” and so on up to the highest instance 
called shmg. Here the meaning of b.ldrghu is not at all clear. Had it 
stood for 44 lost property ”, even including slaves, there was no need 
for the latter to be sent up to the high instances. Moreover, it is 
said that at the shmg : 44 they interrogate those persons who are 

concerned (or 4 in litigation ’, dar sukhan bdshand) and take their 
finger prints.” 

Already Klaproth, who commented on Rashid al-Dln’s passage, 
JA., xi, 1833, pp. 335-352 and 445-470, wrote (p. 350) : 44 Je ne 

connais pas la signification du mot belargoui. Je suppose pourtant 
qu’il est mongol et derive de balar qui signifie ce qui n’est pas mis en 
ordre, chose embrouillee, brouillon.” Cf. Kovalevsky, Mongolskii 
slovar, 1076 : balar 44 dark, embroiled, nonsense, etc.”, and Ramstedt, 
Kalmuckisches Worterbuch, p. 31 : balarxd 44 undeutlich geschriebenes, 
gesudeltes, unleserliches ” (literary Mongolian : balarqai). Blochet 
went still farther in explaining the term as 44 la minute d’un acte qui 
sera plus tard mise au net et recopiee ”, Rashid al-Din, ii, 479. Mutatis 
mutandis, a similar explanation might apply even to case {a). Professor 
W. Kotwicz, whom I consulted on the latter, wrote to me (Lvov, 
23rd June, 1939) : 44 there is a series of Mongolian words from the 

1 B.M., Or. 3344, does not contain this farman. Hammer’s No. 8, fol. 295b, 
No. 13, fol. 301b, Nos. 9-12 being left out. 

VOL. x. part 3. 
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root bala- with the meaning 4 indistinct, obscure ’, e.g. balarkhay 
4 indistinct, effaced, smudged \ So the term balarghu might refer 
to the indistinct, unknown origin (of the found object).” 

However, the positive testimony of the European sources cannot 
be disregarded. M. Polo has bularguci (only one fifteenth century 
MS. giving an aberrant barlarguci) and the Venetian charter bolargo. 
Taking these transcriptions as a starting point one may quote Radloff’s 
Turkish dictionary, Versuch , iv, 1670, which connects the word bolar- 
ghuchi (in Chaghatay dialect ?) with the verb bold- “ to report, to submit 
to a superior instance ’ ’. The verb bold (< bo-ld >) is attested in Eastern 
Turki and Taranchi, both strongly influenced by Chinese. If we 
take it that in the Peking palace b.ldrghu was a petition (transmitted 
to higher instances), Radloff’s meaning fits into Rashid al-Dln’s passage 
quite well. Radloff's 6 suits the form bolargo , but its non-Turkish 
length is suspect. Were we to accept the explanation of b.ldrghu 1 
in the case (6) through bold , we might imagine that in the first case 
(a) 44 lost property ” was considered as something 44 to be reported on ” 
by the finder (?). 

However, the identity of the two cases is not certain. A variant 
of is *yarghu?i 44 a lawsuit”, and it is possible that 

* n MS.B is a mis-spelling from the parallel formal (in Rashid 

al-Dln, iii, 149 : ydrghu-ndma and yarghu stand side by side). The 
meaning may be consequently restored as follows : 44 and when they 

begin a lawsuit (va yarghu?Ira ntz hi biglrand ), they take it to the na’ib ... 
and when the inquiry has been completed (pursida bdshand) the report, 
together with the *litigation (files), are sent to the lu-she . ...” The 
Persian verb jpursidan is in harmony with yarghu , for the latter chiefly 
consisted of 4 4 interrogatory ”. 

The case ( b ) being thus eliminated, two explanations remain for (a). 
Bold- does not give a very satisfactory meaning, and the length of 6 
probably would have been stressed in Arabic writing. If on the other 
hand we accept M. Polo’s form, it is tempting to connect it with the 
Turkish verb bul- 44 to find”. Hammer translated *bularghuchi first 
as 44 der Lagervogt ”, and then as 44 der Auffinder ”. Indeed, from 
a different point of view, 44 lost property ” could be considered as 
44 found property ”. 

4. Kdr-kundn (§ 14) 44 officials, financial agents ”, probably render¬ 
ing Arabic ‘ummdl. Where Juvayni, iii, 78, writes sdhib-shughl, 
Rashid, iii, 267, uses kdr-kundn. 

5. Mdl (1) 44 property”; (2) 44 movable (?) property” (§ 12); 
(3) 44 a tax.” In Mongolian mol (a loan-word ?) means 44 cattle ”. 

6. Ortaq , 44 a merchant associate.” In Turkish the word means 
“ common, together, a companion,” Radloff, i, 1067. Rashid al-Dln 
says that when Abaqa and Qaydu established friendly relations, they 
called each other ortaq ; see Quatremere, 308. At present in the 

1 Regularly u or o in the first syllable would be marked in scriptio plena with w. 
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Soviet republic of Uzbekistan, ortaq serves to render the Communist 
44 comrade ”. At the time of the ll-khans the word had acquired a 
specialized meaning of 44 a merchant trading in association ”, i.e. borrow¬ 
ing capital from princes, princesses, or dignitaries of Mongol and 
Uyghur origin ; Rashid, iii, 318. Speculation, which grew rife under 
Abaqa, caused great losses to the treasury and affected all the economic 
structure of the state, until finally Ghazan Khan forbade any lending 
of money, see Rashid al-Dln, iii, 312-323. 

7. Tarkhan , 44 exempt from taxes.” As pointed out by Laufer, 
Sino-Iranica , 592, the title tarqan found in the Orkhon inscriptions 
must be Turkish. In Mongolian, darkhan means “ a smith, a master, 
exempt from taxes ”. Laufer thinks that it is an independent word 
44 subsequently amalgamated with tarqan ”. According to Vladimirtsov, 
Obsc. stroy , 1934, p. 117, darkhan means 44 a freedman, a manumitted 
slave ” ; as the manumission of a slave was usually due to the latter’s 
merits, it could have been accompanied by the additional privilege of 
exemption from taxes (?). Whatever the origin of the word, its use in 
Persian follows the official Mongolian usage. 

8. Uruq , “ the family, members of the family ” (Quatremere, 
op. cit., 7), as opposed to yad 44 strangers ” (Vladimirtsov, op. cit., 
p. 59). _ 

9. Uzan, 44 an artisan, artisans.” Some of the uzan were Mongols. 
Ghazan organized the uzdns into guilds, see Rashid, iii, 337. The 
reading is attested by numerous examples in Quatremere, op. cit., 
306, 308-9, and in Rashid al-Dln, iii, 336-8. However, sometimes the 
word is transcribed man. Ibn Muhanna in the Arabic-Mongolian 
dictionary Hilyat al-insdn (ch. xxiii) explains man as al-sana (“ a 

craft ”) and Ojjl (*uzan ?) as al-sdni 44 an artisan ”, and Melioransky 

in his edition of the text, Zap.V.O ., xv, 1914, p. 124, confirms the 
fact that in Mongolian man means 44 skilful, dexterous, an artist ”. 
This form has been adopted by Blochet, Rashid al-Dln, pp. 49, 135, 
cf. also M. Qazvlnl, Jahdn-gushd , iii, 478, in spite of the clear reading 
uzan in the MSS. Even though the original Mongolian form of the 
word is man, the parallel form uzan is attested in Turkish ; see Radloff, 
Versuch, i, 1759, uzan- 44 to work skilfully ” ; in Ottoman Turkish 
uzan means 4 4 a bard, a chatterer, swaggerer ” (which seems to be 
a further development of the original meaning of 44 a skilful man ”); 
cf. Radloff, i, 1742, us- 44 skill, craft ”. The fluctuation r/z is character¬ 
istic as between Mongolian and Turkish : Mong. boru, Turk, boz 
44 gray”, Mong. iikur, Turk, okiiz 44 an ox ”. The Turkish form may 
have been specially used in Persian. 

10. Ydrghuchi 44 judge, prosecutor ” (from Mongolian yarghu 
44 litigation, law suit ”); see Quatremere, op. cit., i, 122, note 4. In 
Rashid al-Dln, iii, 139, the function of the y. is that of 44 examining 
magistrate 
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Some Early Documents in Persian (I) 

By V. MINORSKY 

mHIS article consists of a short Introduction enumerating the 
1 oldest documents in Modem Persian, and of a decipherment 
of a deed from Khotan (501/1107) and of some private documents 
from Bamiyan (607/1211). 

(a) Introduction 

One of the great disadvantages of Persian studies, both linguistic 
and historical, is the extreme scarcity of original documents having 
a personal character, such as private correspondence, records, 
commercial documents, etc. Here an attempt is made to list such 
documents, and to increase our knowledge of some of them. A 
natural limit of our survey is the year a.d. 1220; for the Mongol 
invasion was bound to change the whole aspect of Iranian life. 

A limine we exclude from our list the following categories of 
early texts:— 

A. Any epigraphies, of which a number has come to light 
recently in connection with the revival of the studies of Persian 
architecture and the exhibitions and congresses of Persian art. 1 
A very unusual Kufic inscription in Persian from Khorram-abad 
(Luristan) dated 513/1119 and belonging to Amir Tughril-tegin 
Bursuq, still awaits publication by Professor Herzfeld. 2 The Persian 
inscription of a padishah of Kbit ay at Zunka (Tibet), referred to 
in the Tdrikh-i Rashidi , 3 is too vague for identification. More or 
less assimilated to epigraphies are legends on coins and inscriptions 
on pottery. The most curious example of the first category is the 
formula found on a coin of the Georgian king Giorgi Lasha (430 of 
Paschal cycle = a.d. 1210): ba-ndm-i khuda-yi pdk in-sim-rd 
zada-and ba-tdrikh-i chahar-sad-u-si-sdl, see Pakhomov, Moneti 
Gruzii , Zap. Num . Old. I AO, 1/4, 1910, p. 106. The importance 
of pottery (bowls, plates, tiles, etc.) for epigraphies cannot be under¬ 
estimated. General lists of such material have been compiled by 
Kiihnel, “ Datierte persische Fayencen,” Jahrb. Asiat. Kunst, i, 
1924, 45-54, and R. Ettinghausen, “ Important pieces of Persian 

1 H. Masse, “Persian inscriptions,” in Survey of Persian Art , ii, 1794-1804, 
deals chiefly with later periods. 

2 Cf. C. de Bode, Travels in Luristan , 1845, ii, 251, with a plate. 

3 Transl. by Sir D. Ross, p. 416. 
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pottery/’ Ars Islamica , II/l, 45/ to say nothing of additional 
articles (by Bahraini, etc.) in the special organs of Asiatic 
Art. 

B. The early texts of literary character in whatever garb they 
have come down to us: 

(а) In Hebrew script, such as the early Commentary on Ezechiel 
which Salemann quotes in his article “ Zum Mittelpersischen Passiv ” 9 
Bull. Ac. St. Petersbourg, xiii, No. 3, 1900, pp. 269-276, and which 
uses a Middle Persian form of passive (xwdnihad) entirely lost in 
classical Persian. The age of early Judaeo-Persian translations is 
difficult to ascertain. It is also possible that their language is 
affected by the local dialects of Jewish colonies and contains some 
archaic features already lost in the speech of the original Persian¬ 
speaking population. 

(б) In Syrian script, such as (a) a fragment of an “ early Modem 
Persian” translation of Psalms found in Bulayiq (Turfan) and 
published by F. W. K. Muller in Festschrift E. Sachau , 1915, pp. 215- 
224 (see additional remarks by H. H. Schaeder in Ungarische Jahr - 
bueher, xv, 1935, p. 570, and E. Benveniste, Jour. As ., juillet 1938, 
pp. 458-462); nothing definite is known about the age of this 
short document showing traces of antiquity (nom. abstr. in -isn, 
preposition p(a) > Modem Persian ba some hesitancy about the 
idafat , etc.); or (/?) the much later interpolations arranged in 
irregular quatrains, which are found in a Nestorian MS., said to 
belong to the thirteenth century, see Margoliouth, JRAS., 1903, 
pp. 765-770. 

(c) In Manichsean script, see F. W. K. Muller, “ Handschriften- 
Reste, II,” in Abh. Preuss. ATcad. Wiss. } 1904, p. 95 and p. 106, 
of which the first (M150) gives only a few names of the Zodiacs, etc., 
whereas the second (M 106) consisting of “ two small folios in 4° ” 
contains a number of Arabic words. 

(d) In Arabic script: I have quoted a number of the oldest 
Persian texts ( c . a.d. 957-994) in the Hudud al-dlam , p. xii. As 
regards the ancient copies of the existent works, the Pharmacopeia 
of Muwaffaq al-dln ibn ‘All Haravi, transcribed by Asad! in 447/1055 
still has claims to be the earliest existing MS. of a Persian book, 
and its importance is increased by its orthographic and phonetic 
features (e, o, <J>, etc.) on which see Seligmann’s preface (1853), 

1 Cf. also Ettinghausen, “Dated faience,” in Survey of Persian Art , ii, 
1667-1696. 
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xxvi-xxviii, and P. Horn’s remarks in A. Achundow’s translation 
(1893), 149-158. 

C. Any personal documents incorporated in such historical 
works as Tdrikh-i Bayhaqi , ed. Morley, 1862, pp. 94, 97, 137, 180, 
249, 251, 255, 324, 370, 374, 384, or in such special collections of 
state papers as the correspondence collected by Muntajab al-din 
Bad! 4 , secretary to Sultan Sanjar (511-552/1118-1157), see Baron 
V. Rosen, Collections sdentifiques, iii, St. Petersbourg, 1886, pp. 146- 
159, and Baha al-din al-Baghdadfs Tawassul ild al-tarassul, ed. 
Tehran, 1315/1936 (documents from the chancery of the Khwarazm- 
shah, chiefly of the years 578-9/1182-4). 

If we exclude the three above-mentioned classes of early texts, 
the repertory of personal and original documents will be reduced 
to the following items :— 

1. A private letter written by a Jewish merchant (in Hebrew 
characters) and found at Dandan-Uyliq near Khotan. It was 
published by Professor Margoliouth, JRAS., 1903, 747-760, and 
drastically revised by Salemann, Zapiski V.O., xvi, 1904, pp. 046- 
057. The letter is supposed to be of the eighth century 
a.d. (?)J 

2. The signatures of Jewish witnesses on a Tamil grant referring 
to a church in Malabar of the early ninth century a.d., see Burnell, 
Indian Antiquary , iii, 1874, p. 314, West, JRAS,, iv, 1870, 390, 
and Salemann, “ Judaeo-Persica, I. Chudaidat,” in Mem. Acad. 
St. Petersbourg , xviii, No. 14, 1897, p. 11. The text consists only 
of the words h.mgwn mn ... p.dys gwhwm “ similarly I (so-and-so) 
am witness thereto ”. Cf. also the new edition of the inscriptions 
in Kerala Society Papers, 6 (1930). 

3. The Judaeo-Persian Law Report of a.d. 1020 hailing from 
Hormshir (i.e. ancient Hormizd Ardashlr, now Ahwaz) in Khuzistan. 
It was published by Professor Margoliouth in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, 1897, pp. 671-5, but needs a revision in the light of the 
later achievements of Iranian philology. 

4. A deed for the Sale of Land from the region of Khotan (?), 
dated 501/1107, edited by Professor Margoliouth, JRAS., 1903, 
pp. 761-770, and now revised by myself (see below). 

5. Three entries on a guard-leaf of a Kufic Qor’an which belonged 
to the Russian Consul F. A. Bakulin, see Y. Zhukovsky, Zap. V.O., 

1 The earliest of the Chinese documents found at Dandan-Uyliq is of A.D. 758, 
see Sir A. Stein, JRAS., 1903, p. 745. 
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xiv, 1917, pp. 36-8. They record the birth of three children of 
the former owner, bom in 561/1165, 563/1167, and 567/1171. 

|/ <**+*£" (fl) 

oLioL. (?) AJum/ 

. (? villrlj^) dlUj jM-jl 

“ Birth of Saluk, child of Khwaja Muhabbat (?) (Mujib ?) al- 
Husayni, in the night of Friday, 12 of the month Muharram, 
year 561 ” (18th November, 1165), the sultan (being) Arslan and 
the *atabag ? ” 


(?) ^ *j J ' c *- ^^ v»ji^ (b) 

• j ^ ,jLil -J jir* f 

C Ult j* . • (c) 

. [u^j] 


6. Six documents from Bamiyan of which one bears the date of 
607/1211. I am giving a description and a partial decipherment 
of them (see below). 

7. Two mutilated quatrains in Persian accompanied by an 
explanation in Chinese written in Ch‘iian-chou (Muslim Zayturi) 
in 1217 and stating that the text is in the script of “ Southern 
Barbarians ”, see Pelliot, “ Les plus anciens documents de 
P6criture arabe en Chine, Jour . As., juillet 1913, pp. 171-191. 


(6) A Deed from Khotan (501/1107) 

In the JRAS., 1903, pp. 761-5, the late Professor D. S. Margo- 
liouth commented on a Persian deed for the sale of land, of which 
it is only known that it was procured from Khotan. 1 The forty 
years which have elapsed since the publication of this article would 
justify a new attempt to revise the readings and to solve some 
of the remaining difficulties of this early document. 

I regret that war conditions prevent me from having another 
look at the original, but, apart from the reduced photographs 
accompanying the articles of Hoemle and Margoliouth, I have had 
at my disposal a full-size photostat of the document which Dr. L. D. 
Barnett very kindly sent me in 1935. 

1 See Hoemle, “ A report on the British collection of Antiquities from Central 
Asia,” J.A.S. Bengal, lxx, part i, extra No. 1, pp. 26-8 (1898) with a good 
photograph. 
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The document is in a bad state of preservation. Its right edge 
is worn out and, what is worse, its left side is entirely gone, probably 
to the extent of a whole half page. Line 7 which should have 
contained the description of the third boundary of the land and 
the beginning of the fourth indicates how much of the text is 
missing. There are four holes within the text, the script is partly 
indistinct or smudged and the paper is stained with damp. This 
document together with another, which proved entirely illegible 
even with the aid of the quartz lamp of the British Museum, 
“ formed crumbled up lumps of waste paper and required very 
careful unfolding and smoothing out ” (Hoemle). 

I give my own decipherment of the Persian text and my transla¬ 
tion of it which differs considerably from the interpretation of 
Professor Margoliouth. [See the text on p. 189.] 

(1) “ In the name of God [Clement and Merciful]. 

(2) “ This is the document that was written (and) became a deed 
(sanad-i milk ?) as between the followers [of Islam ?].... 

(3) “ . . . Husayn b. L.ngukuhl. Now that I a plot of land for 
which there is documentary evidence and which is situated along (?) 
the canal of K(ala-Asiya). . . - 1 

(4) “ ... on the boundary of the district of D.r.nku. A plot 
[on which] five kharvars of seed [can be sown] to Yahya. . . . 2 

(5) “ to (?) Yahya b. Ayyub I sold and received the full price. 
The land to . . . 

(6) “And my hand has been withdrawn from this land and 
[it has gone] out of my property. [Its first boundary is] 

(7) “ the land of the seller; the second boundary is the canal 
of Kala-Asbba (* Asiya); the third [boundary . . . the fourth 
boundary . . .] 

(8) “ [the land] of Mahmud and Ahmad. (On) all these four 
boundaries the Islamic sale is in due form and has become lawful 
( ram) 

(9) “ ... I excluded. It has become part of the rights (amr-u 
farmari) of property of Yahya. Henceforth my children . . . 

(10) “ . . . should make opposition, it will all be lie and falsehood 
and will be null and . . . 

(11) “ has gone out and from the property of my relatives is 

1 Margoliouth : “ Husain, son of Liko-Kongo, my maternal uncle, in the year 
40 (of his age).” 

2 Margoliouth : “ Almayah (?), a village in Nikatanj (?), part of the boundary 
of the land of. . . 
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gone out and from every point of view (literally c from every 
door ’) . . . 

(12) “ should form a legal document. Dated the year 501 from 
the Fhght of the Prophet, on whom be [peace]. 

(13) “ Witness to it: Zakariyya b. L.ngukuhl (a double cross). 
Witness to it: Husayn b. L.nguquhl. 

(14) “ Witness to it: Ya‘qub b. S.rkwa SubashI (a cross). 
Witness to it 'Omar b. Qutlugh SubashI. 

(15) “ Witness to it: Mahmud b. Qutlugh SubashI (a cross). 
Witness to it: Abu Bakr (?) b. Qutlugh Sub[ashl]. 

(16) “ Witness to it: Yunis (?) b. K.ra {sl double square).” 

The document is so mutilated that the complete text cannot be 

restored. The seller’s name is apparently Husayn b. Lingukuhl 
and that of the buyer Yahya b. Ya'qub. The seller has received 
the full price for the land sold and, on behalf of his relatives, 
guarantees to the buyer unopposed possession of it. This may 
account for the fact that the two first signatures apparently belong 
to the brothers of the seller, namely Zakariyya and Hasan, sons of 
L.ngukuhl. The remaining signatures of three sons of Qutlugh, 
a son of S.rkwa and a son of K.ra (?) may represent the other 
interests involved. Mahmud b. Qutlugh is probably the neighbour 
mentioned in line 8. 

The text describes the four boundaries of the land which on one 
side was adjacent to the vendor’s remaining estate. The land lay 
in the rusta of D.r.nku (?) on the canal of Kala-* Asiya. The 
extent of the area is expressed in the amount of grain which could 
be sown on it. Five kharvdrs are equal to 3,350 lb., or 1| tons 
approximately. 

The main result of the new reading is that the document is one 
hundred years younger than was first supposed. The words which 
Professor Margoliouth took for ba-tdrikh-i sdl-i chaharsad-u-yak 
must be read ba-tdrikh-i sal bar pansad-u-yak. A comparison 
with line 8 shows that in fine 12 it is impossible to read chahdr . 
On the contrary the preposition bar is quite clear in the original 
and its use in such cases is well attested in older texts. 

Nizami, Iskandar-ndma , Rieu, Catalogue, ii, 571: 

j\r J 3y jll j\ lyjjj J' i 

Nizami, Haft Paykar , ed. Rypka, 302, dates his poem 14 Ramadan 
593/31 July, 1197 
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b b by? b O'J ob* ^ *y j crl b 

1*1—c j oU j o*i^JJ 


the day of the month in both cases being preceded by bar . 

In the chronogram on the death of Hulagu Nasiral-dm TusI says :— 




«A<W ^wU a 


see Rashid al-din, ed. Quatremere, 416, where this very accurate 
editor committed a mistake by suggesting the unnecessary correction 
•A> (bid) for j. (bar) [although the metre is disturbed!] 

The History of Slstan (compiled circa 445/1053, continued down 
to 725/1324), ed. Bahar, Tehran 1314/1935, p. 375 

j' j\r? 3 ^j\=? J' JL- j*\ jjjJ 


This bar, in combination with the year expressed in the Yazdijird 
era, has an archaic character. 

In our document there is no mention of the ruling prince or of 
a religious authority. The year 501/1107-8 falls within the reign 
of the Qara-khanid ruler of the Kashghar branch Nur al-daula 
Ahmad b. Hasan b. Sulayman Arslan-khan who in 522 defeated 
the Qara-Khitay invaders. 1 

The great simplicity of our document points to its provincial 
and even barbaric origin. Its Islamic elements (basmala, bay" -i 
musalmdndn , shahida bi-dhalilca, etc.) are sparse. The seller speaks 
in the first person and the only formality to support his cession of 
rights is the signatures of the witnesses, although possibly the 
original document had some official endorsement on the left margin 
or on the back. 


The names quoted in the deed are very interesting. As pointed 
out by Dr. Hoernle, at least some of the bearers of them may have 
been Muslims only in the first generation. L.ngukuhi, father of 
Husayn, Hasan, and Zakariyya was possibly of Chinese origin. 2 
Three other persons (‘Omar, Mahmud, and Abu Bakr) were sons 
of Qutlugh su-bashi’, whose name and title are typically Turkish. 

Su-bashi, or better su-bashi, means “ leader of an army ”. It is 
a common title which occurs in nearly all the ancient documents 


1 I bn al-Athir, xi, 55, cf. Barthold, Turkestan , 322. 

2 We can imagine some name like * Lin-kuo-k‘wei ^ @9 )(£(;• The Chinese 
scholars whom I have consulted admitted that the name sounds Chinese but 
abstained from making any definite suggestions. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1942. 


13 
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from Yarkand. The real equivalent of the title would probably 
be “ captain Judging by the same title su-bashi , S.rkwa, father 
of Ya'qub was also a Turk and so was probably K.ra (?), father 
of Yunis. I cannot explain the first name. The second is possibly 
Gird(y) “ thin, lank 

The abundance of biblical names such as Zakariyya, Ya'qub, 
Yunis is also typical for the community recently converted to 
Islam. 1 

For the provenance of our document we have to depend on the 
indication of the dealer. If in fact it was found near Khotan, the 
canton D.r.ngu and the canal Kola-*Asiya should be sought in 
that direction. I failed to find them on Sir A. Stein’s maps. Nothing 
can be said of the linguistic origin of D.r.ngu. Kala-*Asiya is 
definitely an Iranian (Persian) name. Kaldt, hold , kild , etc., are 
found in many places of the Iranian world and even on its periphery. 
The word may be the original of the Arabic qaVa. 2 Kald-Asiya 
would mean “ the fortified mill 55 or “ the mill attached to a fort ”— 
which is a suitable name for a place situated on a canal. 

The spellings of the document are archaic. Such are both ^ 

and aIaJ of the first line. The joint spelling of the kind of for 

is well attested in the Hudud aVdlam , f. 2 9 , Rabat al-sudur, 

32a, etc. In this case the leaf joined to the following word has 
a top hook instead of the usual stroke. D in the ligature dr (line 8) 
has no such hook. Of alifs joined leftwards some have similar top 
hooks (« az , line 6; - ast , line 10), and some not (in, line 6). It is 
difficult to place the script of the deed in any definite category of 
writing but probably thulth would be the nearest approach to 
characterize the highly cursive and professional hand of the scribe. 

The method of expressing the iddfat is not quite clear. In dast-i 
man (line 6) the idafat has no special sign, but it is possible that in 
line 2 it is spelt out with a y: ba-sanady milky mardumdny [Islam], 

Here are the explanations of the single points of my reading. 

Line 2. The second half of the line is doubtful. Of the sixth word 
one can clearly distinguish the final -dy with one markaz before it. 

1 We can hardly suspect in them any trace of Christian (Nestorian) influence. 
No importance either can be attached to the crosses used by the illiterate witnesses 
instead of signatures. 

2 With a parasitic '’ayn, cf. la‘l for Idl, ka l k for kale. C. F. Andreas explained the 
Arabic name of Erzerum Qalyqala as a compound of the Armenian name of this 
place Karin ( Kamoy, Kamay) -{- kala, see M. Hartmann, Bohtan, 1897, p. 145. 
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I take the smudge for the trace of a dot below the line and restore 
the whole as ba-sanady. The following word must be milky (rather 
than maliky). After mardumany one should imagine some such 
word as Islam or sharVat . The verb written above the line (under 
basmala) is apparently gardid or gardad (g- being clear). 


■■■■ *>erf!)^jbf g 

■j-9 : •&)<£(£— *■ 

... 1)1 

_~ i . ^ I \A\^ a < »lo % -jo 


is K -"yjr \ls.:s ^ J S yf 

.. -J>Ajbof ^ M\ OJrf. 

++ ‘J’/j&Qf. \£) 

y^jf&cS^S)&Y> + j^o. k : 

0 V (J. 


Fig. 1. 


Line 3. Khatti apparently means “ based on a document ”, such 
as the present khatt. The reading juy can be compared with line 7, 
the stroke between w and y being probably a smudge. If juy is 
right, very probably it referred to the same canal of Kald-*Asiya 
as below. I am not quite happy about the word tali which means 
“ the one following after, subsequent ” whereas in this passage 
we have to take it in the meaning of “ adjacent to, running along 
However, the general meaning of the passage is clear. As a parallel 
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to our tali the Arabic document published by Barthold uses the 
term laziq : “ the fourth boundary ... is adjacent (‘ stuck ’) to 
a canal (laziq nahr)” 

L.nkukuhi 1 is absolutely clear and the second k is supported by 
the alternate spelling q in line 13. 

Line 4. I clearly distinguish kharvdr which gives an excellent 
reading. Bh - (i.e. ba -) resembling a tashdid, i.e. with h turned up 
from below, is paralleled in lines 5 and 8. For Yahyd, cf. lines 5 and 9. 

Line 5. It looks almost certain that Yahyd b. Ayyub rd furukhtam 
means “ I sold to Y. b. A.”, but this use of -rd, if not irregular, is 
not quite expected in this sentence. 

Line 6. In the first az the alif joined with 2 has a top hook, but 
this is not the case in in and the second az. After man one should 
read birun which must have been written as in lines 9, 11 (twice). 
One can distinguish of it only the stroke of n without its final 
flourish. Amad at the end of the line is still visible. 

Line 7. The spelling is asbbd , but one markaz is superfluous as 
the meaning is most certainly dsiyd “ the mill ”. 

Line 8. After Ahmad there is a smudge : which I take for hama , 
as spelt in fine 11. For the tashdid-like bh this line is crucial. Rava 
is suitable for the meaning although I cannot account for the second 
tail of w. 

Line 9. To read amr-ufarmdn we have to imagine a damma over 
the r of amr, as a substitute for wa. The final -yd of gardid is clear. 

Line 10. -ast (after a consonant) is spelt with an alif represented 
by a top-hook, contrary to line 8 where (after a vowel) it is spelt -st. 
Zur meaning “ deceit ” (rather than zor “ violence ”) is apparently 
treated as an Arabic term, see the document published by Barthold. 

Line 11. The alif super scriptum is repeated twice above the 
ligature. In hama the final h is joined upwards and not downwards 
as in fine 10. 

Line 12. Of hijra -jr- is clear. 

Lines 13-16. In all the witnesses’ names bn is spelt as a simple, 
or double, flourish after the first name. 

Line 15. The only sure element in the obliterated name of 
Qutlugh’s second son is the top-stroke of a k in the middle of the 
name looking like Bakr . If so, the preceding group must be Abu, 
of which the 6 is joined with the final k of dhalika , and the alif 


1 Or L.ngukuht in accordance with Persian phonetics. 
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Fig. 2. 
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is written above the ligature as in farzandan (line 9). But the 
ligature is not quite clear! 

Close parallels to our Persian deed from Khotan (?) are to be 
found in a lot of fifteen legal papers which were discovered in 
Yarkand in 1911 and are now in the keeping of the Director-General 
of Archaeology in India. The dates of the documents go from 
a.h. 474 (494 ?) to a.h. 529. Seven of the documents are in Arabic, 
five in Turkish written in Arabic script, and three in Turkish written 
in Uyghur character. 1 Barthold very successfully explained the 
implications of the important Arabic document dated 1 Dhul- 
Hijja 474 (or 494 ?)/2nd May, 1082 (or 27th September, 1101), 
which he published in Sir D. Boss’s transcript and translation. 
The document records the name of the Qara-khanid ruler of 
Kashghar Hasan Tafghach khan, under whose son our Persian MS. 
from Khotan was drawn up. In spite of the difference of language 
and of the much more elaborate character of the Arabic document, 2 
the latter gives some useful illustrations to our text. It uses the 
term rustdq for a subdivision of the kura of Yarkanda (sic). One 
of the witnesses is ‘Abd al-Jalil Chaghri su-bashi. To our expression 
dast kutah kardam corresponds qasru yadihi in Arabic. Our panj 
kharvdr tukhm zamin has a parallel in ardfanda ... wa-hya mabdhara 
thalathm wiqr hinta “ a plot of land . . . which represents a sowing 
area for 30 ass-loads of wheat ”. 3 

Still closer to our text is a much shorter and simpler land deed 
from the same collection, of which our late Director most kindly 
gave me a transcript. 4 This document, written in Arabic script 
and dated Rabl‘ ii 515/June, 1121, is in that Eastern Turkish which 
is loosely called “Uyghur ”. The edition of the text must be reserved 
till the time when the original, or a photograph of it is available. 
Eor the moment I give only the translation so far as it can be worked 
from the transcript (see Plate on p. 191). 

1 These details are borrowed from Sir D. Ross’s postscript to Barthold’s article 
“ The Bughra khan mentioned in Qudatqu (read: Qutadghu) bilik ”, BS08 ., 
iii/1, 1923, pp. 151-8. 

2 Prepared under the auspices of the learned qadl of Yarkand, native of the 
great Islamic centre of Bukhara. 

3 Sir D. Ross read mubaddhira and translated “ producing 30 ass-loads of wheat ”, 
but this is contrary to the parallel texts in Turkish and to the estimation of land 
according to the amount of seed still practised in Central Asia. 

4 The copy is in a good Muslim hand but the copyist apparently did not under¬ 
stand Turkish. Under the text there is a Persian translation by Sir D. Ross’s 
munshi who knew Eastern Turkish but did not know the meaning of older terms. 
I have also the original decipherment by Sir D. Ross, but it only partly covers 
the text. 
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“ In the name of God, Clement, and Merciful. 

“ This is the (61) document (khatt) at the end of which are 
mentioned the experts and witnesses (bilik tanuq). I, the son of 
Hasan Kh.jach(i) Muhammad Hajib have (qilduk, plural) declared 
to the * sii-bashi: 

“ I have sold a plot of land (kisak ‘ a cut 5 ) the area of which is 
two (ass)-loads (yilk), within its four boundaries, for 1,000 yarmaqs . 

“ The first boundary of this land is Bataq-ariq ( c Marshy canal ’); 
the second, the land of Mas‘ud Tughril sii-bashi, the third, the 
hill (qash ‘ brow ’ ?) of Chimkat, the fourth, the land of Kh. jachi 
Hajib (called) Gzhmalik-bataq (‘ Mulberry grove marsh ’). I have 
sold the land within these four boundaries and received its price 
in full (tiikdl). I have delivered it (usparladim) to Israfil Chaull 
sii-bashi. With this land, to whomever it should belong, there is 
no litigation or deceit (dastdn). Whoever should start a litigation, 
c his litigation is null ’ (it will be) said for the sake of truthfulness. 

“ In the year 515, which in Turkish (?) is the year of Nak 
(‘ Dragon ’)/ in the month of Rabf ii I have given this document 
in writing as a legal document (hujjat).” 

(signature of): Muhammad Hajib 
I (min), ‘Omar 
I, ‘Othman 

I, Nubashi (*sii-bashi) am witness to this sale 
I (man), Ghadlr (for Qadir ?), son of Dashmand, am witness 
I, Ahmad Dashmand, am witness. 

This text supports our readings of the Khotan document and 
indicates the sense of its missing parts. 

The word yarmaq means “ money, coins Mahmud Kashghari, 
iii, 32, explains it as “ a (silver) dirham ”. The old term sii-bashi 
was misunderstood by the Persian translator who took it for 
su-bashi, which he explained as rnir-ab “ irrigation agent ”. The 
verb uspar-la-di is undoubtedly connected with the Persian word 
sipar - “ to entrust In the Turkish dialect of the curious com¬ 
munity of Abdal which lives scattered in Chinese Turkestan there 
are many verbs derived from Persian : khur-la ce to eat ” ; bachd-la- 
66 to be born ” ; khap-la- “ to sleep ”, see Pelliot, Jour . As., Jan., 

1 The word Uo j bwrtgha (?) standing before nak cannot be right. I am 

inclined to read U-dJj y tlirk-ja “ in Turkish ”, in view of the word bil-turkiyya 
which introduces the Turkish yond-y'ili in an Arabic document of the same 
collection. 
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1907, pp. 115-139. The interesting feature of our uspdr-la - is that 
it is derived from an archaic form *uspdr - (Middle Persian amspdr > 
dspdr). The verb uspdr-la- suggests an explanation for the common 
“ Ottoman ” Turkish ismar-la - “ to entrust ”, which, as it now 
appears, is also derived from Persian sipdr/ispdr with a Turkish (?) 
alteration of p (b) into m. The term dashmand in the witnesses’ 
signatures must be derived from Persian ddnishmand which in 
Mongolian took a still shorter form of dashman, see Vladimirtsov, 
Zap . Koil. Vos., i, 1925, p. 333. 

Note 

I owe to Dr. W. Henning a further confirmation of my reading 
on p. 193, note 1. A Turkish inscription in Chwolson, Syrischnestor. 
Grabinschriften has : Aliksandros qan sayis 1648 ardi tiirkcd yil ud 
(i.e. a.d. 1337). 
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Some Early Documents in Persian (II) 

By V. MINORSKY 
(PLATE I) 

(c) Persian Documents from Bamiyan 

I N 1932 my friend Professor P. Pelliot handed to me eleven 
photographs of the Persian documents discovered at Bamiyan. 
The originals must have been brought to Paris by the French 
Archaeological Mission to Afghanistan, but I understood that they 
were to be returned to Kabul. 

Judging by the names mentioned in the text, and by the writing 
and the general appearance of the documents, they all belong 
to the same archives, or at least to the same find, and must be 
dated circa 607/1211 (document E), i.e. some ten years before the 
Mongol invasion. Their origin from Bamiyan is indirectly confirmed 
by the mention of this famous valley in letter (A). 

In view of the scarcity of early documents in Persian all the 
letters of the collection merit our attention, but letter (A) is the 
central piece to which the remaining documents form a background. 
It is complete, better preserved, and has a definite claim to historical 
importance. We shall begin with a short description of the collection, 
so far as the difficult cursive script and the casual contents of the 
correspondence admit of interpretation. Then we shall give a full 
translation of letter (A) and check it in the light of the other 
documents. 

Document A, recto and verso, 43 X 10 cm., on four plates. 
It is addressed to a dignitary called Shuja‘ al-dln by his brother 
staying at the court of Bamiyan. Translation and commentary 
are given below. On Plate I, the French photographs have 
been arranged in two columns representing recto and verso of the 
original. The beginning and the end of the document have 
suffered from damp. 

Document B, recto, 28 x 11 cm., one plate, is a piece of extremely 
poor penmanship. The Sipahsalar-i ajall-i muhtaram (?)-i mumakkan 
Shuja* al-din, son (?) of Muhrdar (?) Muhammad Amiruya appeals 
to the notables of Dasht-i Zinvari in the following matter : infidels 
killed Khwaja Husayn (?) Gh.zhdi and his clothes ( jama ), 

etc., were taken away. His heirs (4^i sic) were left destitute (bar 
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rah mdnda). After having taken an oath and signed a document 
they are to receive 16 kharvars of barley. The text ends with 
Qor’an, xii, 81, and is signed by three witnesses : ‘Ali b. ‘Alq (?), 
Husayn b. Muhammad ‘Omar and ‘Ali b. Khwajagi. 

Document C, recto and verso, 20 X 10 cm., two plates : a letter 
addressed by some agent or business man to the Khudavand-i 
Sadr-i ajall-i mumakkan-i fadil-i mun‘im-i muhsin-i mufdil Zayn (?) 
al-din [Abu Bakr ? see verso ] Malik al-tujjar. The writer wants 
to receive (or has sent) certain amounts of metal and coins, namely 
pure gold (zar‘m < zar-i ‘ayn) —dinars ; silver—73 dirhams ; 

or {jj' (?)—100 (?) maunds ; jltal — 106 (?) 1 pieces. The 
writer reports to his Lord (makhdum-i jahdniydn) that he feels lonely 
(tanhdsdr), and has no one to look after him (gham-khwar). He would 
like to secure a special delegate (muhassil or muvakkil) ; if not, 
he wishes that instructions be given to Na’ib [Sarhang] Rashid 
al-din to take care of him. The writer has spent 20,000 dirhams to 
buy silver and clipped coins (?). 2 Let the Sarhang [Rashid al-din ?] 
take delivery of it as otherwise he is negligent. The letter ends 

in Arabic ju 1 (?) jljl o-wlj. The address is 

inscribed on the verso, the other way round. 

The document possibly refers to some operations in view of 
procuring necessary cash. We should also remember that east of 
Bamiyan lay the famous silver mines of Ghorband and Panjhir 
(Panjshir). The transaction with silver may have had some 
reference to the mines. The mention of Indian coins jltal suggests 
an area on, or off, the high-road to India (Bamiyan—Charikar— 
Kabul). 

Documents D and E , both 14 x 8-5 cm., belong together, the 
former being only the top of the covering letter to the receipt (E). 
Its sender Abi Bakr b. Yunis b. ‘Abduh must be the manager of 
the addressee Khudavand-i adib hajib-i ajall-i muhtaram(?)-i 
mukarram-i mu‘addil Amin al-daula wal-din (in E : Amin al-din 

1 Jltal ( jaytal ?) was a copper coin usually taken for one-sixty-fourth of a silver 
tanga. It is mentioned in the Tabaqat-i Nasiri, tr. Raverty, 603. For the beginning 
of the fifteenth century see Masalik al-absdr , tr. Quatremere, Notices et Extraits , 
xiii, p. 212, and M. Husain, The Rise and Fall of Muhammad b. Tughluq, t 1938, 
p. 237 ; cf. MaiW al-sa i dayn , tr. Quatremere, Not. et Ext., xiv, 363, 449, and 508. 

2 The natural interpretation of (elsewhere fl>) would be *ghalla “ corn ”, 
but in this context I prefer the less common meaning “ pieces of money rejected 
by the State but taken by merchants ”, Lane, p. 2278. 
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Mihtar Muhammad). The receipt runs : “ I, D.lub (Duluf ?), 

[servant of] Maula Salah al-din have issued (this) receipt to certify 
that by way of revenue (havala) from the treasury-land (zamm-i 
yad-i ? mdl al-bayt), I have received from the hands of Amin al-din 
Mihtar Muhammad the grain of the land, in conformity with the 
Sharfat. I have returned the container (khum) of the grain. The 
wheat was 90 minus 1 maunds [i.e. 89]. I have received it and 
have issued the receipt with the witness of the men who entered 
their names on the present. Dated 1 Shawal 607 [18th March, 
1211].” The signatures of the witnesses are : D.m.l-shah b. ^ 
and Muhammad, known (yu‘raf?) as “ Blood-letter ” ( fassdd?), 
by proxy (bi-amri-hi). 

Document F, recto, 34 X 10 cm., two plates, incomplete at 
beginning and end. The letter is a report of a servant of some 
standing to a Master (khuddvand). The writer explains the difficulties 
he has had in keeping the camel-transport (‘ akkama ?) 1 in a flourish¬ 
ing state (< abadan ). Someone took (from his charge) 400 pairs of 
camels (?) which it was impossible to fatten (abadan) at the time, 
but now fodder (navdla) has been prepared. Some enemy suggests 
that the writer should have written to “ the divan of the Lord 
(makhdurr), let his victory be exalted ” 2 [to save the writer from 
reproaches for the lean camels ?]. No one looks after the writer’s 
affairs (gham namikhurad) and he is in great straits ( ( azim tang). 
He has had 4,700 silver dinars in cash. From the time when the 

Master (khuddvand) fixed the tdy (or tilla ?) 3 at six <5 the writer 

delivered to the divan of the Lord 800 at this rate. The 

writer was told that “ the Lord, let his victory be exalted ” ordered 
all the cash to be sent to him. This much (800 <5 j>£^) was col¬ 
lected. In the presence of all the amirs and khwajas of the vilayat of 
Chahrikar (?), M.k.r and S.farghu, 4 according to the instructions, 
a receipt (was issued ?).... The writer is in embarrassment even 

1 The term is unusual in Persian. See Lane, 2122 : ‘akkam “ one who binds the 
burden upon the camels . . . one who has the charge of the baggage and tents ”. 

2 I.e. the sovereign king. 

3 Vide infray p. 92, note 1. Y.kjuy, b.kjuy, n.kjuy ? must be a coin or a 
measure. Perhaps *yak-javi “ weighing one grain ”, though this would be too 
light for a coin. 

4 Chahrikar is evidently Charikar, the well-known town to the south-west of 
the junction of the Ghorband and Panjshlr Rivers. The other two names must 
be looked for in the same neighbourhood. 
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with regard to the food (nan) of his wife and children. He has no 
means but to obey the Master, although the latter gives no orders 
in regard to him. . . . Shuja‘ al-din Abi-Bakr says : “ I am a 
witness.” . . . 

The palaeographie feature of document (A) is that letters d, r> 
and sad are written with a dot underneath. 1 A similar system is 
attested in Ibn Muvaffaq’s Pharmacopeia transcribed by Asadi 
in 447/1055, see our first instalment, p. 182. Phonetically curious 
is the fact that in intervocalic position and at the end of syllables d 
appears instead of the older S, the only exception being the word 
JchuS. As very often, y is confused with q: qdyat for *ydyat, muqram 
for *muyram. The use of mi- before the subjunctive is archaic : 
td . . . mi-furushad “ that he should go on selling ”. Another 
peculiarity is the forms dmadan (1. 22), kardan (1. 24), instead of 
amadand and kardand . The leaving out of the final d (after n) 
may be a colloquial habit well known in Eastern Persian (as well 
as in some western dialects). We need not imagine with Teufel 
the syntactic use of an Infinitivus historicus in Persian, see ZDMG ., 

38, p. 248. As expected, document (A) uses jlij and ^ 
Document (B) is remarkable for its bad hand and hopeless 
spellings: for *X\s 2 j , for J*** for 

for The latter form shows that 

the common pronunciation kdfar (attested in rimes, already in 
Hafiz 2 ) was unknown in the East. The style of (C) is poor but not 
devoid of pretension. (D) and (E) are written by expert scribes. 

We shall now give the text and a full translation of the more 
important document (A). 

i. O JTV^O r y <0 J -d-! j 

J J J kijjl jjl J 

iJjlr I j ^ jf" JU J\ cTj sli£f I ci j 

jL5* J laiU- J l> (JUr J 

1 As usual 8 appears with three dots under it. [The same practice with regard 
to d , r, s , and s is found in a Tatar will of a.d. 1639, see Veliaminov-Zernov, The 
Kings of Kasimov (in Russian), iii, 241. J 

2 Dinawari (d. a.d. 895), p. 360, calls the maces of Abu Muslim’s henchmen 
kdfar-hub. 
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<j!^*l £ «j^***l o«a*a»/ (\jS) ^*A)^1»a^« c ^ 

** I? X* j\ Oj*~ ^ [10] £sk*> ^I J J^U £jJi jl ^ 

t, j ** 4^" 1^51 ^jA> l^-*** y A [** ^l(jA ^1 ^ »^> 

y lj ti- 2 V ci^* ^jl Jjj J 

A 1*^9 ^ jj^U wk»W-l ^}j2~ [^] C$A^1a^. £ol<u* 

xjjyJI l) 5^" <j[laA^ <jljl (S^ 3 , J>1 a*! ^y**y £y jz 

^a***X> jf v«A^m ^ 1 ^^v£i [ A A^^ ^*1 ^ J c 1 

cS^a- ^c^*a ^ c^mAj |*^lifc4 1*1 *x*> I z j>l I ^ <J y***^) °j 

J t 1 tj^A p^tal (jUaX** |»l^ A j1a»- (^Ia Jf^“3 [20] A> l AAl y^ 

j o* *^)1 j^yj c Cj £ a [•^ a 1 

J **\jjy*^ j» jA^- (J^ w J (IaJT)"JA» 1 cfAjl jl^-l 

C&J**y 3j' jUo <£j jl «^lj Jy* (IaS*) j[^ ^ y) 

j' gfi «•> jl aa* gb A*a ^jj ci* v>^> j 

jL*l ^*5 ^ jjS**(\*xS) «l* 1^ s^+&j ^ zj^'j\i <s +*£'j 

c^y o^l^* ‘0-^" ^ ^c 1^ £***J cilc 

./"^ Js**s y j^~ [30] J**& l £ 

i y*~~ is^ ^ A-^*[** (I •jS') 1^ AjjI-A^' ^jl _c^ j^U 

^ o*Al» 1 A* ^jK\ $ ^ jo- 

<m> «Aw*^ ^J^aII 4)1 L^l v ^^'l O^ 1 o-L*£ L^ >JJ^ 

^jL- jl^ A>1 oAa! l^- 1 <jl^; ^1 ^jL- i)^y £ ^Ajb 

*A 1^ ^ $ ^1</^ *A*«^ *AUwl» A«^» 

1^ J~*& «A>^1*A>- ^1 "A&l* 3Ai>- 

(jg 1 vJ^Afc [yL^j vJ>^l col">-^3 [40] Ia^^V^* ^J^- 

jS tfyAj 4-f *Am#A) 1 v^llc A>^1 a»- ^1 Aj^iL 

A<i aa|^>- a> 1 ^wlc [• 1 (J^asIc ^y^ jJ c^k 

1i^>- AaI A>1 ^I> l^- 1 j A 1 A 1 J 3 jrJ l^- 1 jlJL^. I ^1^®1S^ l> 

z^ l) jzS* 0 ’ (\jS) ( —) 1^7 ^ 5^a[ ^jUI 
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die ( jS ^^ J* ***? ^ f 

U J. jT£j‘U [50] gjjj i$L*. L> 

<_f^*- Ij jl j (jri; »>•■*»• L> eJ -*. ■**•**. ^ 

<_y Jlial 4 *' \S' i^’ 6 " '“-l £ x\s^~ Jj 

(• JU jU>- [(jl*’'] *J;I l ~^ £ j j J *J 'iU— A_>j1j- 9- jl J Zji. 

*o-J *'I c—l ••J j>~ ( yj’ A \j* f j-^ J ^ w*“l o - * - " ) 

j.a>1^s- <*»Ij \j Xj\j&~ oT l Ij «x. <>J t/ jC* 

<>l ^Ia^- ' uf -\&- Ul «vo y» \j J*y ^ £ *y 

j y>- Ul .... jj-> elj jl .... zy <y eJ “: <£jjj 

^olC (\jJz"£&) p Ij v jSC, 3 vil l" AA [60] I^1*^* 

jl j jj-4 W. jl *A/il J?Ll>-l \) Oi» jl» j^*j ^j5^" 

^Ij- £ Cm*] <_ilL j- 5 fj-^ <a)I ./ij j*-$ 

«Xijta (U5) f UjljT 

4>U- ^ (j\ bS L ^"*-^’j ^ J^] 

p| O Jwi J £ A-^^Jb 


[Line 1]. “ Praise to Whom it belongs! 

“ Let every happiness which Heaven has in store be bestowed 
on the Master (Tchuddvand) and Benefactor (vali-ni‘mat ?), (my ?) 
brother Shuja‘ al-dunya wal-din Sarim al-Islam wal-Muslimm, 
the intimate of Kin gs and Sultans, the Honoured one among the 
competent, the Adornment of men, the Beloved ( harm ) of the 
whole World. And let the Creator—may He be blessed and exalted— 
be his helper, guardian, and assistant. I submit to him huindreds 
of thousands of obedient services. The longing for the sight of the 
blessed beauty of My Master has reached such a stage (qdyati 
< *ghdyati) that the possibilities of the pen to express it are 
inadequate. If I try to describe it, [1. 10] blood will drip fr<pm the 
pen, and yet one-thousandth part of it will not be said and the 
reading of it will only cause annoyance. Daily and nightly, with 
heart roasted 1 and with eyes full of tears I pray to the Almighty 
to (let me) reach (ydft) the service of happiness with My Master. 
Let (my prayer) receive its fulfilment. 

44 And also (digar) let him be informed that recently an envoy 

1 ecil. “ on the fire of separation ”. 
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has arrived from Bay Uzan (of ?) Sultan [Jaldl al-din —cancelled] 
‘All (?) saying : ‘ Come to an agreement with me and let me come 
to the town and abide in the castle of the brother.’ [Our] Lord 
(makhdum), may God exalt his victory, sent the envoy back and 
it is not known whether (the Sultan ?) will take any steps or not. 
[1. 20] Reports of the Master of the World the Sultan of Islam arrive 
incessantly. 

“ And also let him be informed that recently Rashid al-din 
Mukhtar and Khwaja Ikhtiyar al-din came (amadan [sic]) and 
submitted to the Lord that Mihtar-zade and Abu-Bakr Surkh 
gambled (qumdr kardan [sic]) and Mihtar-zada won from him 
10 dinars and (he) ran away, and although the peasants (raiyat) 
go (to him) he does not give salt (to them), and what he gives he 
takes back from the ra‘iyat five out of each ten tdy (tilla F). 1 He 
taxes ( havdla) the peasants excessively. He has closed the doors 
of the store ( anbdr ) of salt and does not admit anyone. Ikhtiyar 
(al-din) spoke before all the khwajas that should (our) Lord write 
one hundred times [1. 30] Abu-Bakr Surkh will not come to 
Bamiyan. 

“ And they all represent the Master (an khoddvand) as a rebel 
(yaqi < *ydghi) and every one says something different to the 
Lord. Were I not here, [our] Lord, may his victory be exalted, 
would believe that (my Master) has become a rebel. Finally, 
glory to God the Exalted, I have written one hundred times that 
both of these oppressors (Hvdn) have arrived at that (this ?) place, 
(so) let (the Master) arrange that he (they ?) be contented. He 
has created 100,000 enemies and does not render any services 
to [our] Lord to content him. Besides my Master, (our) Lord has 
sent 100,000 men to the provinces and [1. 40] has made appoint¬ 
ments (‘amal-hd farmada). There they are in all readiness (har 
haft mi-bdshand). 2 When my Master reaches the saline (namak- 
dba) 3 he forgets the whole world and thus gets the name of rebel 
attached to himself. In the end our honour (abruy) 3 will be gone, 
over (that) saline (namak-dba). Suddenly Unbelievers (kafir) or 
Muslims (?) may set upon the fortress and (he) will not be able to 
come there (here ?) and (he) will fall prey to calamities. He should 

1 The reading of the word is uncertain. Possibly it is tdy which is found in 
document F, lines 11,12, and 13, with the meaning of some kind of coin or measure. 
It is curious that in document (A) three dots appear under the final stroke. One 
might read tas “a basin ” (taken as a measure) or tilla “ a gold coin ” (worth 
14*35 roubles in 1832, see Khanikov, Opis. Bukhar. khanstva , p. 114), but these 
two readings are not quite satisfactory from the palaeographic point of view. 

2 The writer accuses Shuja* al-din of unreadiness and compares him with his 
colleagues. Har haft means “ all the seven adornments of the bride ” (before the 
wedding). 

8 With a possible pun on ab. 
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appoint (nasb < *nasb) someone to sell salt (td . . . mifurushad) and 
himself come to see (our) Lord. There are more than 100,000 men 
in the world who have no salines, and God gives them subsistence 
(ruzi). [1. 60] (So far) I understand (ddnam), He will not refuse it 
to my (an) brother either. How ever much I serve (our) Lord and 
(try to) make him of good heart, the enemy says hard things about 
the saline and everything is undone. (Meanwhile) my Master has 
become so besotted with the saline and the salt-water woman 
(zan-i namak-dhi) 1 that he has forgotten all about the enemies 
and (our) Lord. Although—(may it never happen!)—I know that 
death may suddenly strike this slave or that Master, and we shall 
not see each other, yet I strongly hope (lit. e endeavour ’) that 
perhaps God will not ordain so (in ruzi *nakunad). I was endeavour¬ 
ing that faults (?) should be removed from the path . 1 2 But if God 
wills [1. 60] that we part (firagh < *firaq) what can be done ? 
Mind, be careful with writings, both on my behalf and on behalf 
of the others (?). 

“ The receipts of our Lord’s Rashid al-din 3 are enclosed (dar- 
muUaffa?) in the letter, that is to say I have enclosed them to 
oblige. Let the Master send them to be presented for recovery.” 

(In the margin): “ Mind, send (me) my zandaniji qaba, the one 
(in-hi) was at home. Send (also) a hat for I have become stripped 
bare.” 

The addressee of the letter bears the title of Shujd ( al-dunya 
wal-din “ Hero of the World and Faith ”, which points to his 
military rank. His second title Sdrim al-Islam v'al-muslimin 
“ Sword of Islam and Muslims ” suggests that his warlike activities 
were carried on for the glory of Islam, perhaps among some infidels . 4 
The remaining honorifics indicate some such rank as vazir, or 
administrator of finance (?). He was the owner or grantee of some 

1 Does the writer mean that the addressee has fallen in love with the saline 
“ as if it were a woman ”, or is it some additional hint at some love affair ? Namaki 
(but not namak-abi) is the usual Persian term for “ coquettish ”. 

2 Banda jahd ml-kard ? az rah dur ? The meaning is clear but two words are 
doubtful. Immediately after hard one might distinguish yrq (for g, cf. line 7). 
VuUers, ii, 1514, quotes Turkish yaraq “ peccatum, crimen ”, which perhaps should 
be restored *yazuq. The meaning suits our text and in the thirteenth century 
there were numerous Turks in the region of Hindukush, see Minorsky, “ The 
Khalaj ” in the BSOS ., x/2,1940, p. 431, but as there are no other Turkish elements 
in our texts I hesitate to endorse the reading. A suitable verb would be uftad 
(perhaps uftad), but the dots of t do not appear on the photograph; dvarad is 
unlikely. 

3 Or, perhaps, “ Rashid’s receipts to the Lord ” ? It is also possible that the 
receipts are sent “ on behalf of myself and the others ”. 

4 Some danger from kafirs is referred to in line 44. Cf. also document B. 
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salt exploitation {namak-aba) which in the opinion of his corre¬ 
spondent was absorbing too much of his time and attention. The 
complaint against the behaviour of some subaltern agent who 
mismanaged the store of salt, etc., suggests that the production 
of salt was combined with a monopoly. 

The correspondent calls Shuja‘ al-dunya “ brother ” which we 
have to take literally for the postscript about a qabd left at home 
has a touch of personal intimacy. Nevertheless, the writer is a 
person of no great rank and is employed as an informer at the 
court of a Prince. His penmanship is not of high class, but he is 
shrewd and not lacking in humour. The stuff of his qabd does not 
convey an idea of great prosperity for zandanijl fabricated at 
Zandana near Bukhara was a common material . 1 The hint at 
the “ final separation ” indicates perhaps that the correspondents 
were getting on in years. 

The Prince at whose court the writer temporarily sojourned is 
called Lord (makhdum “ the one to be served ”) with addition of 
the formula ( azza nasruhu pointing to his gallantry. He was a ruler 
in his right for he made appointments and sent forces to “ pro¬ 
vinces ”, although their number (“ 100,000 ”) is a mere hyperbole 
which recurs in the letter at least four times (“ 100,000 services ”, 
“ 100,000 enemies ”, etc.). From what we hear about the Prince’s 
alleged inability to summon some disobedient servant to Bdmiyan 
we have to infer that the Prince’s residence was at that place. 

The Prince had a brother who was negotiating for his admittance 
to the residence and whose attitude was apparently fraught with 
threat. The envoy who visited Bamiyan seems to have been sent 
by a Bay Uzan (?). The bearer of this Turkish name must have 
been an agent, or governor on behalf of the Prince’s brother. As 
the text stands we have to read it with an idqfat “ an envoy from 
Bay Uzan (of) Sultan ‘All ”. 2 One detail is noteworthy: the 
title “ Jalal al-din ” inscribed between the words “ Sultan ” and 
“ ‘All ” has been cancelled in the text! How could a professional 
courtier have made a mistake in such an important detail ? Should 
we suppose that the name of some other Sultan Jalal al-din was on 
the tip of his tongue 3 or that, as an afterthought, he decided to 

1 See Barthold, Turkestan , 227. 

2 Cf. also line 62 : Rashid al-din-i Makhdum, this iddfat expressing the relation 
of a servant to a master, and not, as usual, of a son to a father. 

3 Such as Sultan Jalal al-din Mangburni whom his father the Khwarazmshah 
Ala al-din appointed governor of Ghazni in"612/1215. 
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cut down some to the titulature of Sultan ‘All ? The latter seems 
more probable, in view of what we shall proceed to explain. 

From the fact that the brother of the writer’s “ Lord ” bore 
the title “ Sultan ” we should infer that the “ Lord ” too was 
a Sultan, but, apart from these two princes, the letter clearly 
refers to a third paramount chief who is styled 44 Master of the 
World and Sultan of Islam ” and who, at least at the time, was not 
in Bamiyan. 

The oth$r dramatis personae of the letter are Rashid al-din 
Mukhtar and Khwaja Ikhtiyar al-din who further down are referred 
to disdainfully as ‘ivtin “henchmen”, or even 44 oppressors One 
feels that there was no love lost between them and the addressee. 
The writer recommends Shuja 4 al-din to conciliate them and in the 
meantime encloses some receipts of Rashid al-din quite clearly 
to be used as a means of pressure on him. 

The remaining two names are those of subaltern agents Mihtar- 
zada and Abu-Bakr Surkh. The latter was concerned with the 
salt-monopoly and must have stood in close relation to Shuja 4 
al-din. We can guess that Abu-Bakr’s misdemeanour was exploited 
in order to compromise Shuja 4 al-din and to accuse him of rebellion. 

The other documents may be connected with the letter (A). 
It is quite possible that Sipahsalar-i ajall Shuja 4 al-din . . . son (?) 
of Muhammad Amiruya of document (B) is identical with the 
addressee of (A). In this second document Shuja 4 al-din appeals 
to witnesses on behalf of the heirs of a man killed by Infidels (Jcdfir). 
This intercession favours the idea that Shuja 4 al-din may have 
merited his second title of 44 Sword of Islam ” by fighting such 
Infidels. 

Document (C) is addressed to the exalted Sadr Zayn al-din Abu 
Bakr who is also called Malik al-tujjar. It does not look as if this 
Sadr were identical with Abu-Bakr Surkh who gambled away 
10 dinars to Mihtar-zada, unless he was a kind of Dr. Jekyll. It is 
possible, however, that the writer of letter (C), belonging as he 
did to a much lower class, poured out on to the head of his 
addressee a spate of irresponsible honorifics. On the other hand, 
the writer of the intimate letter (A) may have intentionally slighted 
the 44 exalted Sadr ” by calling him 44 the Red Abu Bakr ”. The 
latter must have been a man of a certain rank to challenge the 
Prince’s orders. The writer of letter (C) twice and with some slight 
reproach refers to a Na’ib Rashid al-din Mahmud (sic), who may 
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have been one of the two “ henchmen ” who were intriguing in 
Bamiyan against Shuja‘ al-din. In this case we should take Mahmud 
for his personal name, and in letter (A) read Rashid al-din-i 
Mukhtar (“ R., son of M.”). 

Documents (D) and (E) both refer to the same Hajib Amin al-din 
Mihtar Muhammad. The paper of both is of the same size and it is 
probable that (D) is only an endorsement on (E). The title “ Mihtar 99 
may point to a hereditary distinction and, if so, the Hajib could 
have been related to the Mihtar-zada, the happy winner pf 10 dinars 
(Document A). 

As our documents seem to form one single lot the date of (E), 
namely 11th March, 1211, is of great importance for the final 
explanation of the historical background. 

There remains no doubt that the letter (A) characterizes the 
situation at Bamiyan under the local branch of the Shansabani 
princes of Ghor. Minhaj-i Siraj, the author of the Tabaqat-i Ndsiri , 
was the contemporary and a close witness of the events. In 591/ 
1195 his father was appointed qadi of Bamiyan and Minhaj spent 
all his youth in Bamiyan, Firoz-koh, and other places of Ghor. 
His book is a mine of precious information on that region, but as 
he was writing in India towards a.d. 1259-1260 his chronology is 
not quite reliable. 1 

There were three branches of the Ghor family, those of Fir5z-koh 
( Tabaqdt , section xvii), Bamiyan (section xviii), and Ghazni 
(section xix). The famous ‘Ala al-din Jahan-s5z (d. 556/1161) 
conquered Bamiyan and gave it to his elder brother Fakhr al-din 
Mas‘ud. The possessions of the Bamiyan branch comprised a large 
tract including Tokharistan, Badakhshan, and even some territories 
to the north of the Oxus. After the death of Sultan Mu‘izz al-din 
of Ghazni (602/1206) his Ghori amirs invited Sultan Baha al-din 
of Bamiyan to occupy their master’s fief, but Baha al-din died on 
his way to Ghazni. He left two sons, the elder Sultan ‘Ala al-din 
Muhammad and the younger Sultan Jalal al-din £ Ali. They both 
proceeded to Ghazni: the treasury was divided up by the brothers, 
after which Muhammad stayed in Ghazni, and ‘All returned to his 
paternal fief. Soon, however, the Turkish amir Taj al-din Yalduz 
entered Ghazni. Sultan ‘All, who was a good warrior, came to his 
brother’s rescue and re-established him on the throne. A second 
time Yalduz revolted and this time the two brothers fell into his 

1 Cf. Raverty, 257. 
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hands. Yalduz made a pact with them and allowed them to repair 
to Bamiyan. Here the brothers quarrelled and Sultan Muhammad 
went to Khwarazm to seek the help and protection of the Khwarazm- 
shah ‘Ala al-din, then at the zenith of his power. The Khwarazm- 
shah marched suddenly into Bamiyan and put an end to Sultan 
Ali’s rule. Minhaj 1 first says that Sultan ‘All was put to death 
and then that he died. It must be added that during the captivity 
of the two brothers at Ghazni their uncle ‘Ala al-din Mas‘ud seized 
Bamiyan. On his return Sultan ‘All did away with his uncle and 
had his vazir Sahib flayed alive. Minjaj speaks with great praise 
of the “ lion-hearted ” Sultan ‘All, but is significantly silent about 
the character of his brother. 

The chronology of these events is still obscure. According to 
Minhaj, Sultan ‘All’s rule lasted seven years, and the numismatists, 
who apparently start from the death of Baha al-din, fix it between 
602/1206 and 609/1213. 2 However, Minhaj, pp. 266-7, definitely 
says that the raid on Bamiyan happened after the Khwarazm- 
shah’s famous campaign in ‘Iraq which took place only in 614/1217, 
see Barthold, Turkestan , 470. In this case Sultan ‘All must have 
reigned between ± 607/1210 and 614/1217. 3 These years may fit 
better into the frame of our documents. 

The “Lord” of the writer must have been Sultan ‘Ala al-din 
Muhammad, and we have to understand that as the elder brother 
he was in the occupation of the Government “ castle ”, 4 into which 
Sultan Jalal al-din ‘All was seeking admittance. One clearly feels 
that we are on the eve of a conflict and that Bamiyan is expecting 
the further steps of the energetic Sultan ‘All who is about to expel 
his co-regent and begin his independent rule. Some flaws in the 
administration and the symptoms of disobedience are the shadows 
cast before them by the coming events. This is the reason why the 
writer of the letter decided to cross out the title of the rival prince. 

Then the “ Sultan of Islam ” from whom “ reports arrive 

1 Calcutta, 1864, pp. 110, 131 ; Raverty’s transl. 434, 496. 

2 Thus according to Lane-Poole. Zambaur gives a.h. 602-9. 

3 On the other hand Minhaj mentions the end of Sultan ‘All before he speaks of 
the occupation of Ghaznm by the Khwarazm-shah in 612/1215. Minhaj adds 
that as the Khwarazm-shah was returning from ‘Iraq he turned off to Bamiyan 
from the River J.zdr (or J.var ). This mutilated name may be identical with 
J.zuran which Raverty, 258, quotes on the road from Balkh to Herat. The name 
should be possibly restored as *Gurzivan in Guzgan, see Hudud al-alam , p. 335. 

4 Kushk is the usual equivalent of Arabic qasr , see Hudud aWalam, p. 105. 
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incessantly ” can be no other than the Khwarazm-shah with whom 
the “ Lord ” is about to seek refuge . 1 

No direct historical evidence could be found relating to the 
addressee Shuja al-dunya wal-din, but there are grounds for 
believing that he may be identical with the sipahsalar Shuja/ al-din 
mentioned in document (B). The title sipahsalar was well known 
in Gh5r. The leaders of the Ghorid amirs in Ghazni who in a.d. 1206 
were sponsoring the candidature of the two Bamiyan brothers, 
were the sipahsalars Sulavman Shlth and *Kharushi 2 who at a 
later date seem to have been expelled by the Turks. Shuja 4 al-din 
may have been one of their colleagues. We have already mentioned 
his titles hinting at his activity against some infidels. There would 
be nothing astonishing if, even after a.d. 1206, there existed some 
pockets of heathendom in the remote corners of Ghor, but it is 
more probable that the allusions contained in Shuja 4 al-dln’s 
honorifics and the direct reference to kafirs in documents (A) 
and (B) have in view the Qara-Khitay. These remnants of the 
Liao rulers of China succeeded in founding a second kingdom at 
Balasaghun (near the Issiq-kul lake) and were victorious in their 
wars against the Muslim Qara-khanids of Samarqand, the Seljuks 
of Khorasan, and the Khwarazm-shahs . 3 Minhaj-i Siraj, 329 
(Raverty, 926), affirms that only the kings of Ghor and Bamiyan 
succeeded in retaining their independence: 44 once or twice the 

army of the kings of Ghor, the champions of which were the 
sipahsalars Kh.rj.m (?) and Muhammad Kh.r.nk , put to flight the 
army of Khita and Sipahsalar Kh.rj.m had attained martyrdom.” 
Nevertheless Minhaj admits that the Qara-Khitay invaded Ghor 
for, in his words, 44 the last time ” they crossed the Oxus was when 
they were opposed by Mu‘izz al-dm Muhammad of Ghazni. The 
latter died a.d. 1206, and, following the sequence of the passages, 
the expedition of the two sipahsalars took place at an earlier date. 

1 The king of Ghazna Shihab al-din Ghori was also called Sultdn-i Islam, see 
Barthold, op. cit., 351, but after his death (in a.d. 1206) no one of the family 
appears to have merited this appellation. 

* The reading of the peculiar Ghori names is still obscure. Raverty, 433, reads 
the second name Kharoshti, but the text, 109, has a variant *Kh.rush which also 
appears in I.Athir, see Barthold, Turkestan , 345. The name may be derived from 
the principal residence of Ghor which Abul-Fadl Bayhaqi, ed. Morley, 130, spells 
J.rus (*Kh.rush ?). But even this is uncertain for Minhaj, 33-4 (Raverty, 306, 
308, 311) spells out the name of an ancient residence Mandesh of which the other 
forms may be mere misspellings. 

3 See Barthold, Turkestan , 323 sqq. 
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We have no ground for identifying Shuja £ al-din with any of the 
sipahsalars mentioned, but the texts give a background to his 
honorifics. Khwaja Husayn (?) Gh.zhdi (?), on behalf of whose 
heirs the document (B) was issued, may have been killed by the 
kafirs while he was under the sipahsalar’s command. 

In spite of the inevitable obscurities, the importance of the 
documents from Bamiyan is considerable. Taken together they 
give us a glimpse of everyday life in a Hindukush valley seven 
centuries ago. We feel the throb of an existence threatened by 
insecurity. The princes were quarrelsome, disunited, and ready 
to invoke help from without. Their amirs Were intriguing and 
exploiting the opportunities of their charges ; their servants were 
courting their masters’ favours, gambling and oppressing the 
common folk. Trade fumbled among obscure deals and only land 
was harnessed fast to the yoke of ancient law. Meanwhile, in 
distant Mongolia a tidal wave was gathering momentum for the 
sweep which was to break through all the dykes, wash away all 
traces of medieval disunion, and replace them by the barbarous 
but inexorable Pax Mongolica. 

I dedicate this article to Prof. Paul Pelliot as a token of friend¬ 
ship and admiration. 
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The Guran 


By V. Minorsky 


mHE vague and indiscriminate use of the term Kurd goes back to early 
times. According to Hamza Isfahan! {circa 350/961), ed. Berlin, 151, 
“ The Persians used to call Daylamites 4 the Kurds of Tabaristan as they 
used to call Arabs 4 the Kurds of Suristan i.e. of ‘Iraq.” Other Arab and 
Persian authors of the tenth century a.d. mean by Kurds any Iranian nomads 
of Western Persia, such as the tent-dwellers of Fars. 

The famous historian of the Kurdish nation Sharaf Khan states in his 
Annals , p. 13, that there are four divisions of Kurds : Kurmanj, Lur, Kalhur, 
and Guran. This enumeration gives a clear idea of the main groups of the 
Iranian mountaineers, but only the Kurmanj, and possibly the Kalhur, 1 
come under the heading Kurd , whereas the Lur and the Guran stand apart, 
both for linguistic and ethnological reasons. 2 

Our knowledge of the anthropology of Persia is still inadequate, but what 
we know of the ancient history of the north-western, western, and south¬ 
western part of Persia suggests great differences in the ethnical background of 
single regions. Meanwhile, linguistically we know full well that the Lurish 
dialects, closely connected with those of Fars, are very distinct from the 
Kurdish group proper, including the Lakki—Kurdish of the tribes interspersed 
among the population of Northern Luristan. 

In the indiscriminate mass of 4 4 Kurds ” we begin to distinguish further 
traces of populations which may have lived long under Kurdish leaders and 
in the closest contact with Kurds, but which belong to some other strata and 
waves of migration. The process of formation of the Kurdish tribes themselves 
is very intricate. Already Rich, speaking of Shahrazur, distinguished between 
the warriors and the peasants whom he regarded as the race subjugated by 
the warriors {vide infra , p. 84). We know now that the leaders of the Kurdish 
tribes were of varied origin, 3 and it is quite possible that some subject popula¬ 
tions have been Kurdicized at a comparatively recent date. 

Outside the circle of a few professional scholars, it is still a very little known 
fact that on the south-eastern and southern edge of the Kurdish territory 
there exists a considerable area occupied by a people of a different origin and 
whose speech is Iranian but non-Kurdish. For simplicity’s sake this population 
can be called Guran . Strictly speaking, this name belongs to the principal 
tribe which occupies the mountains north of the high road Baghdad-Kerman- 
shah, nearly down to the River Slrwan (Diyala) in the north. North of the 
Sirwan the non-Kurdish area is prolonged by the highlands of Awraman: 

1 Sharaf-khan apparently groups under Kalhur all the south-eastern Kurds of Kermanshah 
(and Senne ?), We have, however, to mind the distinction between the tribes and their rulers 

2 See Minorsky, “ Lur,” in El. 

3 See Minorsky, “ Kurds,” in El. 
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Awraman-i luhun to the west of the lofty range, and Awraman-i takht to the 
east of it. Apart from these two main groups, Gurani is spoken in two isolated 
enclaves : that of Pawa, in the valley of a small southern affluent of the Sirwan, 
and that of Kandula, at the sources of the Baniyan river, which joins the 
Gamasiab almost opposite the ruins of the ancient town of Dinavar. A similar 
dialect is spoken by the Bajilan living immediately north of Mosol in the 
basin of the Khosar 1 ; the same tribe is also found in Zohab and Northern 
Luristan. Still farther west, the so-called “ Zaza ” (properly Dimli) occupy 
a very extensive area stretching between the headwaters of the Tigris and the 
south-westerly bend of the Euphrates, as well as between Mush and Erzinjan, 
including the whole of Dersim. 

This is the present distribution of the cognate populations 2 ; but, no doubt, 
originally they covered a much larger territory. Their instinct, at least at 
present, is agricultural. In the gorges of Awraman (near Tawele and Beyare) 
one cannot help admiring the extraordinary skill with which the villagers 
build up and utilize small terraces of land for gardening and general crops. 
As a test of intelligence, I can quote the example of the katkhuda of Zarda, 
near Baba Yadegar, who had never seen a map, yet no sooner was he shown 
the position of his village than he immediately discovered what the other 
points in the neighbourhood stood for. I hope to have proved in my previous 
writings on the Ahl-i Haqq 3 that this religion in its final form was born in the 
Guran-Awraman area. No less remarkable are the achievements of the Guran 
in the field of literature, for they developed a kolvt} which as a means of poetical 
expression was cultivated even by the neighbours of the Gurans: it flourished 
at the court of the Kurdish valis of Ardalan (Senne), and it has recently been 
used for Christian propaganda. 

From the earliest days of my Oriental studies the Gurani dialect appealed 
to my imagination as a key to the mysteries of the Ahl-i Haqq religion. For 
many years I entertained affectionate relations with the adepts, who bestowed 
on me much confidence and kindness. In 1914 I visited the heart of the 
beautiful Guran country, where the sanctuaries of the Ahl-i Haqq he hidden 
among wooded gorges and gay streams gushing from the flanks of the 
Central Zagros. 

I read a preliminary paper on the Guran at the Centenary convention 
organized by the Societe Asiatique in 1922. In 1927 I summed up my materials 
in a lengthy essay which has remained unpublished ; for in the meantime 
Marquart treated some of the problems concerning the Zaza, and Dr. Hadank 
edited in 1930 the Gurani texts collected by my late friend 0. Mann, and 
added to them an Introduction in which he put together the facts culled from 

1 Locally known as Bajoran. They are apparently Ahl-i Haqq. Father Anastase, al-Mashriq, 
1902, pp. 577-582, calls them “ Allahi ” and describes some of their customs. The valley of 
Khosar is a centre of heterodoxy: see Minorsky, “ Shabak,” in EL 

2 See now Mann-Hadank, Mundarten der Guran , 1930, pp. 17-43, and Mundarten der Zaza , 
1932, pp. 6-7, and the accompanying maps of Hadank. 

3 Summed up in the Supplement to El. 
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a good many authors. Thereby my task is reduced and simplified, and in what 
follows I propose to examine only a limited number of fresh points:— 

(1) The name of the Guran ; (2) their origins ; (3) the written literature 
in common Guram, as distinct from the popular stories collected by M. A. 
Benedictsen and 0. Mann ; (4) as an Annex I give the text and translation of 
the Elegy of Ahmad Khan Komasi, which enjoys great popularity among the 
Guran and Kurds. 

1. The Various Uses of the Terms Goran/Guran 

The Guran appear on the historical stage about 1,000 years ago, and the 
first traces of the name sounding *Guran may go back still another millennium. 
As is usual with such old ethnical names, we have to reckon with numerous 
complications, and it will be helpful to refer to them before we pass on to the 
historical survey of the sources. 

{a) It is a matter of considerable importance to establish the present-day 
pronunciation: Goran or Guran ? The tribesmen forming the federation 
of clans in the region Kerend-Zohab call themselves Guran, but the dis¬ 
appearance of the earlier o in Guram 1 2 can be a later phenomenon, as in Persian. 
Even in Kurdish, which is more conservative, one finds mostly the pronunciation 
Guran. 2, But the form Goran is also attested. 3 0. Mann quotes an interesting 
story of a peasants’ riot in the region of Marga against two Kurdish chiefs who 
raped their women. The revolt was led by one Haydar Goran. Mann’s explana¬ 
tion that Goran in this case is only a family name (which in the Mukri country 
has the meaning of “highwayman”) is insufficient. 4 The story definitely 
refers to a social conflict, and goran apparently means “ a peasant, a man of 
non-tribal origin ”. 5 A text from Zakho published by Socin has:— 

“ I was not a Jew, nor a Muslim, 

Nor a Christian ( falldh), nor a Goran.” 6 

1 In the texts dictated to me by the Salar of the Guran I find ku < koh ; ruz < roz ; dusxahl 
< dost-xwahl. The diphthong au sounds ou, and the number of such cases is increased by the 
frequent spirantization of b: so^z < sabz ; ayou < adab, but this diphthong sounds differently 
from the long 6. On the other hand, in the elegy of Ahmad Khan Komasi, as dictated by 
Dr. Sa‘id Khan, the majhuls e and o are preserved. 

2 According to Jaba, Recits kurdes , 1860, p. 3, 100 families of “ Guran ” were living in 
Bayazid and its neighbourhood. See also the maps of Haussknecht: Kala-i guran in Awraman-i 
luhun ; Guran-kala , north of Jawanrud. A Guran-ga(h) exists on the territory of the Mamash 
branch of Bilbas ; a Guran-awd in Bradost, west of Urmiya. Chirikov, lxix, mentions a Guran- 
dasht in Bohtan. 

3 The typical Mukri Kurdish correspondence of 6 is ue: koh > k'Ue; goz > g'uez. 

4 Die Mundart der Mukri-Kurden , text, p. 253, translation, p. 396. In 1934 I met in 
Sulemani a teacher called “ Goran ”. He was from the neighbouring district of Qaradagh 
and spoke the Mukri dialect of Kurdish. He said that some GuranI was spoken only near 
Alabche (in Shahrazur, west of Awraman). 

5 However, in this sense, too, Rich, i, 152, as informed by a Kurd of Sulemani, gives Guran ; 
cf. also Jaba-Justi, Diet, kurde , p. 368: guran “ peuple a demeure fixe, les Kurdes agricoles ”. 

6 Socin, Kurd. Sammlungen, text, p. 174 ; transl., p. 197 : the story of Jesus and a skull is 
of literary origin (Farid al-Din ‘Attar gave a version of it: see Zhukovsky, Jumjuma-ndma , in 
Zap., vii, 1892, 63-72. 
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The latter term certainly refers to a fire-worshipper with a special derivation 
gabrdn > gordn . At another place (text, p. 265, transl. p. 265) the Goran are 
mentioned among the soldiers of a Muhammad 4 Ali Pasha of Baghdad operating 
in Sinjar, the reference to the Zohab tribe being likely. 1 2 In these two cases 
we are in the presence of a confusion of meaning and etymology. 

(b) It is very likely that this confusion of the forms in 6 and u is accounted 
for by the existence of two different but closely resembling words: gabr-dn 
44 Zoroastrians, subjects ” > gaurdn > goran , and the tribal name *Gdubdrakdn 
> Gdurakdn > *Gdrakdn > Goran > Guran. —At some later stage of their 
development both words must have sounded gordn (finally becoming, or tending 
to become gurdn). That the tribal name Guran must have passed through the 
stage Goran is proved by its pronunciation in Turkish G'oran 2 (as applied to 
the Ahl-i Haqq religion professed by the Guran), for Turkish is very conservative 
in indicating the old o. 3 4 5 6 

(c) Very definite is the extensive use of the term Gurdn to describe the 
social category of peasants. Already Cl. Bich wrote : “ The Bulbassi (i.e. the 
Bilbas tribe) have among them a people of dependents or peasants who have 
no voice in their affairs and are considered as a very inferior caste . These people 
are found scattered all over Koordistan and are of no tribe or clan. The 
tribesmen Call them Jcelow-spee or White Caps and also Gooran. The latter 
name, which is the proper denomination of the people of Sinna, is applied 
by the clansmen as a term of reproach, and especially to timorous people. 
May not these be the aboriginal inhabitants of these countries who had been 
conquered by the fierce tribes of the mountains ? These are some wandering 
tribes under the government of Sinna, but all the settled population are 
Goorans.” 4 In his 1844 memorandum Sir H. Rawlinson affirms that the Kalhur, 
having lost Darna and Dartang 44 assumed for themselves the peculiar designa¬ 
tion of Gooran, which had been previously applied to the Kurdish peasantry, 
as distinguished from the clans ”. The use of an ethnical name to designate 
a social category and vice versa 5 is of course possible, but the Guran are 
mentioned as a warlike tribe already in the tenth century and it is very doubtful 
that all the peasant population in Kurdistan surnamed Gordn/Gurdn has any 
direct relation to the Guran tribe. It is quite possible that this denomination 
(under the form Gordn) dates from the time of Islamic conquest when the 
subject races were Zoroastrian gabr-dn > goran* 


1 On the other hand, Niebuhr, Voyage en Arable , 1780, ii, 315, quotes among the tribes of 
Sinjar al-Kabdriya , strangely reminding one of the older form of the name Guran (< *gabdra-kan). 

2 Cf. Qutb-ndme , v. 43 : Baba Khosin far si dedi , Sultan Sohak g'oranini. A group of places 
near Ganja is called after the G'oran. Cf. also the title of an article by H. Adjarian, “ Gyorans 
(sic) and Tumaris ” : see Rev. Hist. Bel., January, 1928. 

3 Kor > mod. Pers. kur , but in Turkish kor “ blind 

4 A residence in Koordistan , i, 152, cf. i, 88-9. 

5 E.g. Kurd “ a nomad ”, and in Georgian “ a robber Vice versa the Armenians are called 
in Kurdish fete, Jaba-Justi, 294 ( <fallab , Prym-Socin, p. 64). 

6 The etymology of gabr is still doubtful. 
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2. Historical References to the Guran 

We shall now analyse in chronological order the passages containing mentions 
of the Guran as a tribe, to be followed by conclusions based on these texts. 

From classical antiquity we have a curious passage in Strabo. The 
author develops a theory on the origin of the Armenians and incidentally 
refers to certain Thracian Saraparse, “ that is, Decapitators,” who “ took up 
their abode beyond Armenia near the Guranii (Gouranii) and Medes ”. 1 As 
these head-hunters 2 could not have been a very important tribe, the Guranii 
and Medes lived apparently in close neighbourhood. Already K. Muller suggested 
an important emendation of ©paKwv into ^ZepaKcav. 3 This correction opens 
new horizons, for the Siraci ( *Sirak , Shir ah) are a well-known Scythian people 4 
whose original territory lay in the neighbourhood of the Mseotis. They are 
usually mentioned together with the Aorsi. 5 Colonies of *Shirak are known in 
many places:— 

(a) A territory ZipaK7]vrj lay in Hyrcania on the Ochus (Tejen); Kretsc hm er 
connects with it the name of the present day Sarakhs (?). 

(b) Another ZipaKrjvrj, coupled with ZaKaarjvrj , is said by Ptolemy, v, 12, 4, 
to extend along the Paryadres range [Pontic Alps ?], between the Rivers 
Cyrus (Kur) and Araxes. The passage looks out of order. As Sakasene (Arm. 
and Arab. Shakashen ) lay in the region of the present-day Ganja, 6 Sirakene 
must be looked for in the same direction, and in fact even now the 44 Shirak 
steppe 55 is shown on Russian maps to the north of Ganja (east of Kakhetia 
and south of the Alazan). 

(c) Another *Sirakene, confused by Ptolemy with (6), corresponds to the 
Armenian district Shirak (Baladhuri, 193: Tayr-Sirdj) on the Akhurian 
(now Arpa-chay). The position of this important territory, which included 
the capital Ani, meets Ptolemy’s reference to the Rivers Kur and Araxes. 

(d) A southern march of the Armenian kingdom was called Nor-Shirakan 
( 44 New Shirakan ”): Hiibschmann, op. cit., 319. Some districts of the region 
of Arbela (Erbil) were under its ruler (bdeasx), and in his posthumous Sudar- 
menien , 1930, p. *59, Marquart resolutely identifies Nor-Shirakan with Adiabene, 
i.e. the plains of Assyria (Nineveh, Arbela). The name Nor-Shirakan is recorded 
in Armenian sources as early as the fourth century a.d., and the term 44 new ” 
does not necessarily suggest that it had been in existence only for a short period. 7 

1 xi, 14, 14 : <Paal Se koX OpaKcov rivas tovs tt poaayopevopevovs EapaTrapas , oiov K€(f>aXor6povs , 
oitcrjoai vnep rrjs ' A ppevias nXyoiov FovpavLojv Kai MijSajv. 

2 See on them a short notice by Weissbach in Pauli-Wissowa, vii, col. 1945. 

3 See Marquart, “ Woher stammt der Name Kaukasus,” in Caucasian Fase. i, 1 Theil, 1930, 
62, quoting many passages : Diod., xx, 22, 4 ; Strabo, xi, 2, 1 ; 5, 4 ; 5, 7-8 ; 14, 14 ; Pliny, 
iv, 83, etc., in which the name Seraci , Siraci is attested, or should be restored. I failed to find 
the correction in Muller’s edition, Marquart’s quotation (p. 917a) being wrong. 

4 Muller’s correction is the more convincing because Strabo describes the Saraparse as 
7 TcpioKvOioTas “ scalpers ”, and this was a Scythian custom. 

5 See Kretschmer in Pauly-Wissowa, ii, 5, 1927. The Siraci should be distinguished from 
the Silices (Sidices) connected with Sidakan (between Ushnu and Rawanduz): see Marquart, 
Sudarmenien , Index. 

6 Hiibschmann, Die altarm. Ortsnamen , p. 352. 

7 Rawlinson identified Ptolemy’s Zipayavcov Kaip-rj with SIrgan, west of Ushnu, but this place, 
even if it owed its name to the *Shirak, did not necessarily depend on Nor-Shirakan. 
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Of all these localities it would be most tempting to apply Strabo’s restored 
passage concerning the *Shirak living near the Guranii and Medes, to Nor- 
Shirakan, which lay in the direction of the present territory of the Guran. 

Two further names seem to be connected with the ancient Guranii. One 
of the sons of Khusrau II, whom his brother Sheroe killed in a.d. 628, was called 
Kuran (*Guran)-shah. 1 The name is formed on the pattern of such territorial 
titles of governors, as Sakan-shah (Bahram iii and Hormizd iii), Kirman-shah 
(Bahram iv), etc. The same ethnical element appears in the feminine name 
Guran-dukht (cf. Turan-dukht), which is attested only in Georgia (since the 
eighth century). 2 The first vowel both in rovpavioi and Guran-dukht is 
apparently u, although the Greek rendering of the Iranian 6 and u is not 
quite consistent. 3 [See Addition on p. 103.] 

In spite of these new facts there is still some difficulty about the bridging 
of the ancient Guranii with the later Guran (< *Gabdrakari). 

The position grows much clearer under the Muslims. The oldest Arab 
geographer (end of the ninth century), Ibn Khurdadhbih, 14, quotes a list of 
the districts of the Mesopotamian Sawad, which without any doubt goes back 
to Sasanian times. “ The district (kura), Ostan Shadh Fayruz, which is 
Hulwan: the revenue of Hulwan together with the Jabar.qa and the Kurds 
is 4,800,000 dirhams.” The ancient town of Hulwan lay near the present-day 
Sar-pol-e Zohab. The river of Hulwan is the Alvand, which comes out from 
Dartang, drains the region of the Gurans and joins the Diyala near Khaniqin. 4 
In another passage, p. 4, I. Khurdadhbih explains that the kura in question 
consists of five subdivisions ( tassuj ): Fayruz-Qobadh, al-Jabal, Tamarra, 
Irbil, and Khaniqin. The latter is the well known place on the highway 
Baghdad-Kermanshah. Irbil is definitely a mistake, for the ancient Arbela 
lies too far from Hulwan and outside the Sawad . 5 In the parallel passage of 

Qudama, 235, the name is spelt j\ which I should restore as Dartang, 

or perhaps *Darnak , to suit the present day Darna, which lies to the east of 
Dalahu and forms one of the basic parts of Zohab. Tamarra is the older name 
of the Diyala ; the tassuj probably comprised only the eastern bank of the 
river, for “ between the Tigris and the Tamarra ” lay other ostans. The third 
name is vocalized in the text al-Jabal , but a variant is dotless. I feel confident 
that one should read *al-Jil, with reference to the district of Gilan , in the 
valley of a left affluent of the Alvand. 6 Fayruz-Qobadh is most probably the 

1 Justi, Iran. Namenbuch , p. 121, after Hamza, 61 (Berlin ed., 42); repeated in Mujmal 
al-tawarikh , ed. Tehran, 1939, p. 37. 

2 Justi, op. cit., 121, arbitrarily explains it as Bahram-dukht. 

3 PtogavT] < Raoxsna (Ctesias); IJepco^Tjs < Peroz; rioaLdprjs < Gaocidra. The Greeks 
rather abuse the timbre o: Bafitbp < 3apuhr, 8apur. 

4 There is no doubt that Alvand is but a Persian popular etymology of the ancient Hulwan. 
The Kurds call the river Halawan. 

5 Ibid., 41, even Shahrazur is referred to separately from Hulwan ; ibid., 94, al-Tirhan 
and Daquqa are under the dependencies of Mau§il, which is described outside the Sawad. 

6 Also vide infra the quotation from the Nuzhat al-qulub. 
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upper (eastern) part of Hulwan near Sarpol. Roughly speaking the ostan 
of Hulwan comprised the later area of Zohab. Of the two special classes of 
local population, the Kurds and the Jabar.qa (var. Kabar.ka, *Gabar.ka), 
I am strongly tempted to take the latter for the ancestors of the Guran. 

The same name occurs also in I. Faqlh, 245, who, among the marvels of 
Hamadan, describes the salt lake (mamliha) of Farahan (still existing to the 
north of Sultanabad), adding that 44 Kurds and *Jabaraq export the salt to 
every destination in Media (ildjamV bulddn al-Jabal) ”. This indication would 
suggest that there was a settlement of the same class in Central Persia, a 
considerable distance east of the region of Zagros. 

He Goeje clearly saw that the term is connected with Persian 
> oj\& which he translated as 44 a herd ”, and freely interpreted as 
44 herdsmen ” ( 44 pasteurs ”), whereas the true translation of gdubdra should 
be 44 ox-rider, or bull-rider”. Whether the term is to be explained literally 
or connected with a personal name, we shall see that its association with 
the southern shores of the Caspian is very probable. 

The name also occurs in Mas 4 udl’s catalogue of Kurdish tribes of Media 
(al-Jibal), Muruj, iii, 253: 44 Shadanjan, Lazba (Luri ?), Madanjan, 

Mazdanakan, Barisan, Khali (*JalalI < Galall), Jabar.ql, Jawani, Mastakan.” 
This list is slightly completed in Mas'udfs Tanbih, 88-91: 44 Baz.njan, Shuhjan, 
Shad.njan, N.saw.ra, Budhlkan (*BarzIkan ?), Luri, Jwr.qan, Jawani, BarisI, 
Jalali, Mashtakan, Jabar.qa, Jurughan, Klkan, Majurdan, HadhbanI, etc.” 
It is certain that the names Jabar.ql (list i) and Jwrqan (list ii), both followed 
by Jawani, refer to the same tribe. Jwrq-an (*Jawaraq-an) differs only by the 
reduction of the lengths and the spirantization of the intervocalic b. Mastakan/ 
Mashtakan closes the original list, and it is most likely that Jabar.qa of the 
Tanbih is only an explanatory gloss incorporated in the new text. The same 
may be true of the additional Jurughan (for *Jitraghdn , *Jawaraghan). It is 
noteworthy that the name interesting us is coupled with Jawani , which 
apparently refers to the Jaf, who even now live in the closest touch with the 
Guran. The earlier form of their name appears in that of one of their districts, 
Jawdn-rud (< Jdwdn-rud, influenced by the Persian word javdn 44 young ”). 

* Jalali also corresponds to the tribe Galall still living in the same neighbourhood. 
Thus our original assumption concerning the older form of the name Guran 
gains weight in the light of Mas 4 udfs passage. 

The middle of the tenth century is a period of Iranian Renaissance. Under 
the shadow of the Iranian (Daylamite) dynasty of Buyids small Iranian rulers 
appear in Azarbayjan, Kurdistan, etc. 

Towards 348/959 Hasanoya b. Hasan, chief of the Barzlkan Kurds, founded 
an important principality in the region of Zagros. Still more remarkable was 
the long reign of his son and successor Badr (360-405/979-1014), who is very 
favourably judged by the historians 1 : he re-educated his tribe, protected the 

1 Tajdrib al-umam : [Abu-ShujV], 287-299, 327, [Ibn-Mubassin], 429, 449-454, ‘Utbi, 
ed. Lahore, 285 (Pers. trans., 384). 
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peasants, and equitably assessed the taxes. His possessions extended from 
Northern Luristan (Sabur-khwast) and even the approaches of Khuzistan, 
IA ., ix, 172, to Shahrazur, IA ., ix, 173. Under Badr, the Jwrqan (*Jauraqan) 
are often mentioned. In 405/1014 Badr marched against the Kurdish chief 

Husayn b. Mas'ud and laid siege to his castle jT. The hardships of a winter 

campaign provoked discontent among his men, and he was killed by “ one of 
their division called Juraqan ”. Husayn sent his body to be buried at Mashhad 
'Ali (Kufa), which would indicate some Shl'a leanings on the part of Badr. 
The Juraqan fled to the Buyid Shams al-Daula, but possibly only the guilty 
part of the tribe is meant in this case. Under 417/1026 the Kakoyid 'Ala 
al-daula appointed a cousin of his over Sabur-khwast with the addition of the 
Juraqan. More directly the latter were placed under a special chief Abul- 
Faraj Babuni, who was related to them. This led to further conflicts and 
struggles, IA ., ix, 247. Sabur-khwast (i.e. the present-day Khurram-abad) 
lies so far from the Zagros range that we have to assume that Babunf s Juraqan 
were established somewhere nearer to Luristan. In fact, under 418/1027 
Ibn al-Athir, ix, 251, hints at a collaboration between the Kakoyid 'Ala al-Daula 
and a part of Juraqan in the battle fought near Nihavand, and, under 423/1032, 
ibid., ix, 289, at the presence of Juraqan near Sabur-khwast. 

When in 437/1046 Ibrahim Yinnal sent by Tughril took Hamadan, the 
master of this city, Karshasf b. 'Ala al-Daula, fled to the Juraqan. Yinnal 
set out for al-Saymara, lying in North-Western Luristan on the upper Karkha, 
and attacked " the Kurds established in the neighbourhood and belonging 
(min) to the Juraqan ”. The latter with Karshasf fled to the country of Shihab 
al-Daula Abul Fawaris Mansur b. Husayn, who apparently was the ruler of 
*Huwayza (not al-Jazira) in Khuzistan; cf. IA ., ix, 448. The flight must have 
been down the Karkha valley. 

All these references show that in the first part of the eleventh century at 
least a part of the Juraqan was occupying some territory on the northern 
approaches of Luristan. They may have been connected with the Jabaraq 
referred to by I. Faqlh (vide supra), or, possibly, with the part of the tribe 
guilty of the murder of Badr (vide supra). 

The events recorded in I. Athlr are also described in the Mujmal al-tavdnkh 
(520/1126), whose anonympus author was a native of Asad-abad (west of 
Hamadan) and was well acquainted with the area in question. 1 He uses the 
same source as Ibn al-Athlr, 2 but gives some interesting parallels. For I. Athlr’s 
jS jy>- *Jawraqan, 3 the author substitutes jtlj ^Gurdndn throughout, and 
thus confirms our original surmise. Secondly, the Mujmal preserves some 
details omitted in I. Athlr. It explains how in the course of his struggle with 
his son Hilel (Hilal) Badr fought against his own tribe the Barzlkanan (Barzlkan). 

1 The Mujmal has been carefully edited by Bahar, Tehran, 621/1939. 

2 Kitab-i Tajl of Sabi. 

8 Plurals n -akan still prevail in Guranl dialects : Mann-Hadank, Mundarten der Gurdn, 
105, 378. 
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Then he elevated (bar kashld) the Guranan, so that nobody stood closer to 
Badr than they. Nevertheless they conspired and killed him in 405/1014 
while he was besieging Khushln (sic) b. Mas‘ud in his fortress on the 

banks of the Safid-rud. It looks improbable that Badr could have extended 
his operations to the basin of the Safid-rud flowing into the Caspian Sea, and 
I strongly suspect that this name stands in the Mujmal for jl (misread: 
ajj-u-), i.e. the middle course of the Diyala which separates Zohab (in the 

south) from Awraman (in the north). (I.A. Sharafndma 

cannot be identified, but if Safid-rud = Sirwan it is likely that the fortress 
in question was Kusaj and stood near the present-day village Kusaj-i 

Hajij in Awraman-i takht. 1 In this case the Guran who accompanied Badr 
were operating across the river in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
present territory. 

One detail in the Mujmal merits our attention. The Guran are said to have 
killed Badr by throwing their javelins (zupin), this weapon being particularly 
connected with the Caspian provinces and the Daylamites. 

In Yaqut’s geographical dictionary (623/1225) the Jawraqan (misspelt 
Juzaqdn , as often in Ibn al-Athlr) are definitely referred to Hulwan, ii, 151. 

Hamdullah Qazvini, Nuzhat al-qulub (740/1340), p. 165, in describing the 
highway from Kermanshah to Hulwan (via Kerend and the famous pass of 
Taq-i girra) adds: “ but by Gil-u-Gilan the road, (although) 1 farsakh longer, 
is easier.” In another passage, p. 220, the author explains that the River 
Nahravan, i.e. Diyala, consists of two branches. One of them (i.e. Sirvan or 
Diyala proper) comes from “ the side of Sirvan ”, whereas the other (i.e. the 
Hulwan, Halawan, Alvand) “ rises from the region (hudud) of Gil-u-Gilan 
and the pass of Taq-i girra ; it rises from a great spring sufficient to turn some 
ten water-mills and passes Hulwan, Qasr-i Shinn, and Khaniqin ”. There is 
no doubt that Qazvini has in view the river rising from the gorge above Rijab 
(Dartang). In fact, along it passed the well-known variant of the main road. 2 
Thus the characteristic name *Gil-u-Gilan in Hamdullah 5 s text refers to the 
heart of the Guran territory and not to the valley of Gilan joining the Alvand 
much lower down. With this reservation the term used by Qazvini is note¬ 
worthy. 

Towards 744/1343 the Egyptian scholar Shihab al-Din al-‘Omari compiled 
a valuable table of Kurdish tribes according to the contemporary sources. 
He begins his description with the Gurans : “ Dans les montagnes de Hamadan 
et de Schehrzur on trouve une nation de Curdes appeles Kouranis ( al-Kurdniya ), 

1 There is a famous sanctuary in the village. In Awraman I was told that Kusaj does not 
stand for Persian “ beardless ” (kosaj, kdsa). I think the name is connected with the tribe KSsa 
which was formerly in occupation of Shahrazur. Its remnants live now among the Zaza. 

2 Evliya-chelebi, iv, 377 ; A. Pingon in Sir D. Ross, Sir Anthony Sherley , p. 148 ; Sir TL. 
Rawlinson, JRGS., 1839, p. 33 ; Chirikov, Putevoy zhurnal , 1849-1852, St. Petersburg, 1875* 
301-5 : Kerend-BIvanij-Rijab ; description of the source of the Alvand which lies in the Rijab 
gorge but closely north of Taq-i girra (in its “ region ”). 
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qui sont puissants, belliqueux et se composent de soldats et d’agriculteurs 
(jund-wa-ra‘iya). Ils habitent un lieu appele Raoust alemir Mohammad 
{Rawst al-amir Muhammad) et un autre nomme Derteng (Dartang). Ils ont 
a leur tete l’emir Mohammad. Leur nombre s’eleve a plus de 5,000 hommes et 
il ne regne entre eux aucune semence de division et de discorde.” 1 

Dartang is the integral part of Zohab and as such is mentioned in the 
Turco-Persian treaty of 1639. 2 Thus for the middle of the fourteenth century 
we get a confirmation of the presence of the Guran in their present country ; 
but they must have lived there for centuries before that date. The other 
centre of the Guran, usually coupled with Dartang, is Darna (*Darnak) 3 
which lies on the eastern side of Dalahu in the Zimkan valley. 4 This name 
cannot be detected in Rawst. The latter remains a puzzle, but it is possible 
that it refers to the habitat of the more easterly branch of the Guran. 5 

According to Shihab al-Din the Guran consisted of warriors and peasants. 
The usual reason for such division is the subjugation of one tribe by another, 
and, should this surmise be true, the Guran may have found on the spot some 
earlier population, although we can imagine other causes of the social stratifica¬ 
tion of the tribes. 

Considerable changes took place in Kurdistan in the thirteenth century. 
The Mongol invaders were mercilessly exterminating the Iranian mountaineers. 
According to Shihab al-Din, after the sack of Baghdad (a.d. 1258), the Kurds of 
Shahrazur belonging to the tribes <Uuj.Hl (*Kdsa) and 4>j~XS\ (?) emigrated to 
Syria and Egypt, and their place was taken “ par une autre nation 
dont les membres ne sont point de veritables Kurdes ”. Quatremere restores 
this latter name as <> and in this case it would be tempting to connect it 

with the name of the Hasanoya dynasty. As the Guran were among the 
supporters of Badr, it is possible to imagine that they were designated after 
the founder of the dynasty. 6 At all events, the detail about the expansion of 
a non-Kurdish population is too precise to have been invented, and apart from 
the Guran group of tribes we cannot imagine any other substitute for the 
Kurds available on the spot. 

In spite of the importance which Sharaf Khan attaches to the Guran in 
the Introduction to his History of the Kurds (1005/1596), in the text of his 
book he refers to them only occasionally and with some confusion. At his 
time the majority of the Guran lived under the leadership of the Kalhur and 

1 Translated by Quatremere, Notices et Extraits , 1838, xiii/1, pp. 506-7. Towards a.d. 1258 
Dartang was ruled on behalf of the caliph by a Hisam al-Din ‘Akka, to whom Hulagu restored 
Qal 4 a Mwh (?) and Rwda (*Daudan ?). See Rashid al-DIn, ed. Quatremere, p. 255. 

2 Its centre Rijab > Rizhaw is situated at the western end of the defile through which the 
Alvand debouches into the Zohab plain. 

3 See our interpretation of I. Khurdadhbih, 14, v.s. p. 80. 

4 Possibly Samghan of Baladhuri. 

5 Perhaps: *Daudan , a village behind Dalahu. 

6 It is quite possible that Hasanoya’s tribe Barzikan were of an origin similar to that of the 
Guran. 
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the Ardalan, and this led to the usual confusion of dynasties and tribes . Sharaf 
Khan’s intention was apparently to group under Kalhur 1 all the southern 
(non-Kurmanj) Kurds of Kermanshah (and possibly Senne), but on p. 317 
he states that “ the ‘ashlrat of the Kalhur is called Guran He also admits, 
p. 83, that the ancestor of the Ardalan had long lived among the Guran, before, 
towards the end of the Chengizid rule in Persia, he became the lord of Shahrazur. 
On p. 296 Sharaf Khan admits that the rulers of the Bradost were from the 
Guran tribe, or rather from the children of Hilal b. Badr. Speaking of the 
“Persian” Kurds (Siyah-Mansur, Chigani, and Zangana) Sharaf Khan lets 
them (or perhaps their chiefs ?) come from Luristan, but adds that “ there is 
a report that they were from Guran and Ardalan An interesting detail may 
be noted in the fact that Shah-verdI Khan, ruler of the Northern Luristan 
(d. 1006/1597), trying to recover Khurram-abad, levied “ a group of the Guran 
tribe”, which suggests that, as in Badr b. Hasan’s time, Guran were still 
found in Northern Luristan. 2 

According to Sir H. Rawlinson 3 the Kalhur were ousted from Zohab by 
Sultan Murad IV, who gave their lands to the Bajilan whom he brought from 
Mosul. 4 Thanks to 0. Mann, we know now that the Bajilan of Mosul speak 
a dialect closely akin to Guranl. The conqueror’s scheme was to control the 
Guran through his own subjects, who originally must have been a colony of 
the same group of tribes. After this, according to Rawlinson, the Kalhur 
assumed the name of Guran, “which had been previously applied to the Kurdish 
peasantry ”, and split into three groups : Qaba-Zanjlr, Kerend, and Bevanlj. 
This explanation naturally applies only to the Kalhur of Zohab. The equation 
Guran = peasantry is not in keeping with Sharaf Khan’s passage (p. 317) 
quoted above. All we can say about the changes after a.d. 1639 is this: the 
Kalhurs, deprived of their privileged position, became absorbed in the Guran 
mass, and the Bajilan took the leadership over the whole conglomeration of 
tribes. It is characteristic, however, that the Bajilan pashas built for themselves 
a new residence in the plain (the now ruined borough of Zohab) and so remained 
on the outskirts of the Guran territory. It is possible that a part of the Jaf 

1 Nothing definite is known about the origin of the Kalhur and their name. Their chiefs 
wanted their genealogy to go back to the Arsacid satrap Gudarz b. Giv, Sharaf-nama, 317. 
I wonder whether Kalhur is not derived from *Jcal-xwar “ buffalo-eaters ”. An important village 
Kalxoran lies north of Ardabil: cf. Silsilat al-nasab-i Safawiya, p. 12. 

2 It is astonishing how well the Ahl-i Haqq writings are acquainted with the geography of 
Northern Luristan ; see my Notes sur les Ahl-i Haqq , pp. 22, 42. A number of fervent adherents 
of their religion are found in that region (especially the Dilfan). It is quite possible that a number 
of originally “ Guran ” tribes have changed their speech to the local Luri dialect. 

3 Sir H. Rawlinson had exceptional opportunities for observing the Guran in 1836 when he 
was in command of a Guran regiment: see “ Notes on a march from Zohab ”, in JRGS ., 1839, ix, 
26-116. I have also used an official memorandum of the same author on the Turco-Persian 
frontier (1844). 

4 Na‘Ima, i, 474, says that in a.d. 1630 the chief of the Bajilan arrived in Mosul with 40,000 
Kurds to pay homage to Khusrev Pasha. The tribe lived in the desert in the direction of Baghdad 
and was a cross ( mutajanis ) between Kurds and Arabs (?). 
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whom the Persians called Jaf-i Muradi, i.e. those connected with Snltan 
Murad IV, was settled in Zohab to support the Bajilan rulers. 

When the Persians had the upper hand they tried to cripple the power of 
the Bajilan. Nadir Shah, who was opposed by Ahmad Pasha Bajilan, deported 
a part of his tribe to the neighbourhood of Khurram-abad. 1 The last pasha of 
Zohab of the Bajilan family was removed by prince Muhammad ‘All Mlrza 
(governor of Kermanshah from 25, viii, 1806-22, xi, 1821), who restored the 
leadership to the original Guran of Qaba-Zanjir, resident at Gahvara. 2 

3. Conclusions 

We come now to the conclusions resulting from the analysis of the sources :— 

(1) The name of the tribe appears in early Islamic sources as Jabdraq 
> *Jauraqdn > *Gdrdndn . This development seems to exclude the etymology 
gabrdn > gordn and on the contrary to confirm de Goeje’s explanation of the 
name as *gd(v)bdra(k), “ bull-riders.” I now feel confident that the old residence 
of the Guran khans Gahvara is nothing but a Persian popular etymology 
(“ cradle ”) for the original *Gdvdra. The Guran themselves told me that the 
Persian transcription was inadequate, and in Chirikov, p. 302,1 find the name 
transcribed in Russian TaBapeK, i.e, presumably *Gdvdrak. 

(2) This original name is most likely to be connected with the Caspian 
provinces. The eponym founder of the dynasty under which Gilan became 
united with Western Tabaristan 3 was called Gil-Gaubara. This name clearly 
follows the legendary tradition. If Gil refers to the king’s origin, Gdubdra 
apparently symbolizes his newly acquired territory connected with the memory 
of Faridun. Ibn Isfandiyar, 15, and Zahlr al-Dln, 13, call this hero gdv-savdr 
(i ‘ bull-rider ”, and so he is represented on Persian miniatures. 4 Curiously 
enough the Nuzhat al-qulub applies the term *Gll-i Gilan to Dartang, which is 
the very heart of the Guran territory. Even now one of the left affluents of 
the Alvand is called Gilan. 6 These cannot be mere coincidences. In their 

1 See Tarikh-i Nadiri , ed. 1286, H. Nadir by-passed Taq-i girra by a more southerly road 
of Gav-ravan which Khurshid Efendi, Russ, transl., 135, identified with QalVShahin. 

2 Rawlinson’s 1844 memorandum. 

3 This is said to have happened towards a.d. 645-660: see Zahir al-Dln, ed. Dorn, pp. 39-40 ; 
Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, 117, 430, 433 ; Rabino, “ Les dynasties du Mazandaran,” in 
J.As., juillet 1936, p. 438. 

4 This is a further evolution of the story, Shah-nama, ed. Vullers, i, 41, according to which 
Faridun was brought up on the milk of the cow Barmaya. In point of fact, Firdausi gives a 
twist to the original version, in which Barmayon is a male animal under whose feet Asi-vanuhi 
seeks refuge, Avesta, YaSt 17, 15, and Faridun (Freton) collects dust to smite his enemies, 
Denkart, 814, 10-17 (I owe the two references to H. W. Bailey). 

5 Also see below point (5) on the geographical proximity of some places connected with 
♦Gaubara to those called after Gilan. For the location of the Gaubara near the Caspian one 
might quote another passage from the Nuzhat al-qulub : “ Mahmud-abad (built by Ghazan-khan 
south of the Kur estuary) lies in the plain Gavbari on the coast of the Caspian sea.” Still more 
interesting is the mention of a Kuran (*Guran)-dasht in the report of Uljaytu’s campaign against 
Gilan (in the spring of 707/1308): the Ilkhan marching from Sultaniya reached Loushan (on 
the Shah-rud) via Kuran-dasht. Loushan is a well-known crossing of the Shah-rud above Manjil, 
and Kuran-dasht must have lain west or south-west of it. Cf. Ta'rikh-i Uljdytu , Bib. Nat., 
Supp. pers. 1419, fol. 42. 
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light a legend picked up by Soane from Auramls acquires some practical interest. 
According to it, “ Darius the Mede expelled the original Aoram from his 
native place near Demavand . . . and he fled with his brother Kandul, the 
supposed eponym of Kandula, to Media.” 1 

(3) From ancient times the Caspian provinces had been a reservoir of 
human energy overflowing and spreading westwards. The Bundahishn , xxxi, 38, 
describes the wooded highlands of the south-western Tabaristan ( Padhiskhwdr - 
gar) as a country whose inhabitants go on foot, are shepherds, are prolific 
(huzahishriih), and are victorious over their enemies. The role of the region is 
similar to that of Scandinavia in the Viking Age. Many place names along the 
western border of Iran bear witness to such infiltrations ,\ a place called 
Daylamistdn existed in Shahrazur, Yaqut, ii, 711 ; Dilmdn (older Dilmaqdn) 
is still the chief place of Salmas ; a sizeable district to the south-west of Lake 
Urmia is called Lahijan (as the town in Gilan). 2 Gdubdra (often joined with 
Gil) would be a similar trace of migrations in the more southern area of Zagros. 

(4) In the neighbourhood of the chief Zagros pass the Guran ( *Gdvbdrak) 
are mentioned already by I. Khurdadhbih (end of the ninth century) ; but, as 
we have said, his list of ostdns is undoubtedly of Sasanian origin. As the ostan 
of Hulwan was named after Peroz (a.d. 459-484), it looks probable that this 
king might have been responsible for the settlement of the whole area. His 
son Kavat (“ Fayruz Qubadh ” ?) may have specially developed one of the 
cantons of this ostan. It is obvious that the Sasanian kings devoted much 
attention to the security of the principal pass connecting their Mesopotamian 
capital Ctesiphon with the Iranian homeland. The original non-Iranian tribes 
of Zagros 3 could have easily survived down to Parthian and Sasanian times, 
and their displacement and iranicization must have been a part of the Sasanian 
policy. It will be helpful to remember Marquart’s conclusion, Erdnsahr , 126, 
according to which Daylam and Padhishkhwargar were brought into a closer 
contact with the rest of the Empire only under Kavat I (485-531), or even 
Khusrau I (531-579). Concurrently, the excess of population might have been 
diverted towards the Zagros. 

(5) As regards the other colonies of Guran, 4 the report of Ibn al-Faqih 
on the presence of some Jabaraq near Farahan may be substantiated by the 
name of the village Gevare (Gavara) which Chirikov, 180, places at 5 farsakhs 
to the south-east of Sultanabad. Chirikov’s index (p. 685) suggests even that 
the considerable River Gaveru (a left affluent of the Slrvan) should be explained 
as *Gavdra-rud or *Gdvara-rud. Such haplology is quite likely, especially if, 
remembering our hypothesis on the connection of the Guran with the Caspian, 
we add that a small tributary of the Gaveru is called Kanl-Gilan. Only twenty 

1 To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in Disguise , p. 377. 

2 In the Hudud al-Atam , p. 420,1 offered a hypothesis on the origin of the Iranian inhabitants 
of Shirvan and Daghestan from the Caspian provinces. I am also tempted to attribute some 
Caspian origins to the name of the Kuh-GIlu district of Fars (*Geldya, Gel + oya). 

3 See Hiising, Der Zagros und seine Volker, 1908. 

4 On p. 77, note 2, we have quoted some isolated place-names which may prove to be 
connected with the further western expansion of the Guran. 
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miles to the south of the Gaveru on a headwater of the River Baniyan, there 
still exists a Gurani speaking colony of Kandula, and twelve miles downstream 
from the latter lies a village Gilana. 

We have seen that several sources point to the presence of some Guran in 
the direction of Northern Luristan and the basin of the Kerkha (Saymara). 1 

A village Gahwareh, lying some five miles to the south of Blsutun, may be 
a colony of the well-known Gahwareh (*Gavara) on the Zimkan (vide supra). 
More curious is the name of the pass 2 leading from the Saymara valley to the 
district of Harasam, over the mountain Wardalan: Milleh Gahawareh (mil, 
mel in Kurdish “ neck, pass ”). The region is very little known and thus we 
are still reduced to mere guesses as to who are the present-day representatives 
of the local Jauraqan = Guran. Remembering the disposition of the Guran 
towards esoteric doctrines, 3 we should attach some significance to the fact that 
one of the most important centres of the sect, the residence of the descendants 
of Khan Atash, is in Garraban, some five miles downstream from the confluence 
of the Rivers Gamasiab and Qara-su, on the threshold of Luristan. Khan- 
Atash is said to have risen from the tribe of the Dilfan. The latter are the 
most important Ahl-i Haqq tribe of the Northern Luristan. 4 The Dilfan are 
said to speak the Southern Kurdish dialect Lakki, 5 but their group of clans 
may have absorbed some of the Guram-speaking population. A detail may 
indicate a connection of the Dilfan with the Caspian provinces: in 1891 my 
late friend Agha Sam, himself of Dilfan origin, led a religious revolt in Kalar- 
dasht, on the eastern frontier of the ancient Daylam. 6 

(6) The last stage of our argument ought to be a comparison between the 
dialects of the Guran! group (Guran! proper, Awrami, Bajilani, Zaza) and some 
definite group of dialects of the Central plateau. In 1906 0. Mann was ready 
to see in Guran! dialects “ descendants of the old Median language ’ 9 
(“ Abkommlinge der alten medischen Sprache ”), 7 but three years later he less 
ambitiously defined Guran! and Zaza as “ central dialects ”. 8 That Gurani 

1 I wonder whether the River Guaur flowing into the Saymara is of the same origin. Chirikov, 
278-280, transcribes this name Gavara (?). 

2 Names of passes are an important feature of toponymy. 

3 Before the complicated doctrine of the Ahl-i Haqq was definitely fixed there must have 
existed a suitable background for its development, going back into the remote past. 

4 Their homes are in the plain of Khave, lying west of Alishtar. Their clans are Kakavand, 
Itivand, Mumivand, etc. 

5 O. Mann, Die Mundarten der Lur-Stamme , p. xxiii, but without any illustrative texts. 

6 The rather unusual name Dilf-an might be connected with that of the most conspicuous 
peak of Gilan, Dulfak (Dalfak , Durfak). As pointed out by Tomaschek, the latter may reflect 
the name of the J/ujSu/ces, who, according to Ptol., vi, 25, lived in the neighbourhood of the 
Kadusioi and Gelai, apparently to the east of the estuary of the Amardos = Sefid-rud. On the 
other hand, the principal tribe of Kalar-dasht is Khojavand, a clan of the Kurds of Garrus 
transplanted to Gilan by Agha Muhammad Shah. There is a suspicion that the Ahl-i Haqq 
religion is spread among the Garrusi, and Agha Sam may have availed himself of this circumstance. 

7 Mann, Mundarten d. Guran , 52, Mundarten der Zaza , 24. 

8 Die Tajik-Mundarten der Provinz Fars , 1909, p. xxiii: “ Diese beiden, falschlich fur 
Kurdisch gehaltene Dialekte gehoren durchaus zu denjenigen Mundarten, die Geiger als ‘ zentrale * 
bezeichnete.” 
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is very distinct from Kurdish there cannot be any doubt, but the 44 central ” 
dialects of Persia 1 present such extraordinary combinations of lexical and 
grammatical elements that a comparison with any one of them would result 
in a certain number of similitudes and a great number of differences. 

As a special group, the 44 Caspian dialects ” have been insufficiently explored, 
and we have yet to reckon with some surprises in the out-of-the-way valleys. 
As suggested above, Caspian provinces had been the principal reserve from 
which colonists had poured forth, and it is possible that whole tribes quitted 
their homes to be occupied by other groups. We know practically nothing 2 
of the dialect which was spoken in the original homes of the Daylamites who in 
the tenth century lorded it over Persia and Mesopotamia. The divergencies 
of the existing dialects may have developed during their long separation. 
In such conditions we should prefer to leave historical suggestions to the future 
explorers of dialects rather than make any hasty identifications on our own 
behalf. 


4. Written Literature in Guran! 

For the moment one can only draw up an approximate inventory of the 
Guram literature. Even when the names of the authors are known, the details 
of the latter’s biographies comprising the dates are still lacking. A distinction 
between the dialects is equally impossible, for the written Guran! is a literary 
KOLvrj and in the eyes of the local population the Guran! literature appears as 
one indiscriminate group of compositions. In the dialect of Awraman 44 to sing ” 
is gurdrii earring 

In prose we know only the religious tracts of the Ahl-i Haqq. The copy 
of their religious book Saranjdm , of which in 1911 I published a Russian 
translation, is in Persian, but apart from the intercalated verses in Guran! 
it has preserved traces of Guran! phrases in prose. 4 Hajji Ni 4 mat-allah, author 
of the Firqdn al-akhbdr , 5 says that he wrote in 44 Kurdish ” a Risala-yi tahqiq, 
and by 44 Kurdish ” he most probably means Guran!, for elsewhere (p. 3) he 
writes that 44 Kurdish ” was the language (zaban-i zdhiri) of Sultan Sohak, 
whom we know to have spoken Guran!. The 44 Kurdish ” quotations in the 
Firqdn prove also to be in Guran!. 6 

The poetic literature in Guran! is of three classes : epic, lyric, and religious. 

In what follows I often refer to the three MSS. originally acquired by 
Cl. Rich and R. Taylor, and now belonging to the British Museum. With no 

1 Cf. the latest survey by H. W. Bailey in E.I. , under “ Persia ”. 

2 Only a number of typical personal names and a couple of words : lauk “ good ”, ushtulum 
“ a war cry ”. See Minorsky, La domination des Dailamites f p. 22. 

3 Benedictsen-Christensen, p. 122. 

4 Minorsky, Materiaux , 12, 51. Only later I went through the Gurani verses with a Guran. 

5 P. 23. On this MS. in my possession see Minorsky, “ Toumari,” in Rev. de VHistoire des 
Religions , January, 1928, pp. 90-105. 

6 During my visit to SulemanI in 1934 I received as a gift a Persian MS. containing the 
genealogies of the Shaykhs of Barzenje, who are connected with Sultan Sohak. I was told 
that a Kurdish (sic) translation had been made of the MS. 
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outside assistance Rieu succeeded in deciphering the meaning of the text and 
in preparing a clear resume of the GuranI grammar, Cat. Pers. MSS., ii, 728-734. 
He also came to the conclusion that “ although spoken in Kurdistan, the 
dialect is essentially Persian ”. For lyrics I quote the B.M. Or. 6444 (fol. 8-54), 
from which excerpts were published by the late E. B. Soane, JR AS., January, 
1921, 57-81. A list of its contents was compiled for me by Mr. S. Topalian in 
1927. Very instructive were some items on Kurdish poets which Dr. Sa £ id 
khan Kordestani communicated to me in Tehran, on 5th July, 1917. In May, 
1914, in Zohab, and in 1918, in Senna, I acquired a number of Guram MSS., 
but most of the MSS. were stolen after I left Persia in 1919. Fortunately 
I have kept the passages which I had taken down under the dictation of 
my friend the Salar of the Guran, who, as a refugee, spent some time in 
Tehran in 1917. 

A. Epics 

(1) Kitdb-i Xursid-i Xdvar, on the love of Khursld, prince of the country of 
Khavar, for Kharaman, daughter of the Emperor of China, by an unknown author 
(early nineteenth century, Add. 7829, 68 if. 15 lines to page), from which Rieu 
quotes seven verses, beginning damdy hamd-i hat || jahdn dfarin. Here is the 
beginning of the letter of Khursid to Kharaman, as dictated in 1917 from my 
own copy now lost:— 

Qaldm girt wd das Behruz-e sarwar 
Nuwisa juwdw ndzdar-e keswar 
Sar ndma wd aw tdld ensa kird 
Awdl esme zdt muskul-gusa kird 

(2) Leyli-vd-Majnun , Add. 7829, if. 68-134 (15 lines to page). Beginning: 
Vahid-i be cun || hayy-i be-hamta. A MS. of mine contains a fragment of this 
poem: “ Leyli goes to see Majnun at the mountain of Najd ” (186 verses). 
I was told that the author is Mala Walow (*hdlow “ eagle ” or walow “ child ”, 
arab. walad), a Guran of Gahvara who was still alive towards 1875-1885. 
Here is the beginning of this popular episode:— 

Kuce sow meyl kdrd yak sow Amir-sdh 
Meyle Leyli dost dusxahi leyl kdrd 
Sow kuc-e sd h ray dast-e Dujeyl kdrd 
Jdrciydn jar dan wd Inokm-e sawa 
Bow ela ahsam Bdni-Sipdwa 1 

(3) Khusrau-u-Shirin, Add. 7826, dated 1231/1816,151 if. (circa 1,812 lines), 
acephalous, beginning gast ba-pasew-hdl || ba-dil-girdni. A complete copy of the 
poem belongs to the Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Pertsch, p. 963, No. 995, 
142 if., copied in 1241/1825, bought by Hornle in Tabriz in 1837. A third 
copy was formerly in my possession. I have now only the begi n ning of the 
passage on the birth of Khusrau-i Parviz. 

1 Banu Shayban. 
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Maidud(e) mawjud ba-kam-o-waya 
Separdds wa-das ddyan-u-tdya 
Pecanas wd-barg walay bu-amar 1 
Parwdreses dan be-sahd-u-sakdr 

(4) Farhdd-u-Shirin , MS. Hornle, cf. Pertsch, p. 963, No. 994, fol. 70b-93, 
beginning:— 

bd parda-yi ghayb || be e ayb parvardd 
hi ruxdt sifat || tamdm nakdrda 

My copy of the poem is incomplete, 54 ff., circa 1,680 verses, end of the 
nineteenth century. Beginning: hi dinyas wd-kdm || ta ba-sar bardam. Fol. 30v.: 
“ Shirin goes to Blsutun.” 

Besnow jd Sinn deldar-e dirin 
Hdwdy Farhad kird nd Qasr-e Sirin 
Jafakisa wes dwdrdis wa-ydd 
Band kird bdyu bawinu Farhad 

(5) Bahram-va-Gulanddm : the love adventures of Bahram, son of the 
king of Kishvar, and Gulandam, princess of China. Br. Mus., Add. 23554, 
53 ff., 12 lines to a page, early nineteenth century. Beginning:— 

jd c esq-i yavar || majusa cun bdrq 
jd dil makisa || naraij wena bdrq 

(6) Haft xwan-i Rustam , MS. Hornle, Pertsch, p. 963, No. 994, ff. l-26b 
(Kurd. MSO Peterm., ii, No. 14). The poet sings Rustam’s exploits in 
Mazandaran, see Shdh-ndma, ed. Vullers, i, 335-357. Beg innin gs: Be-ndm-i 
be 6un || banndy behtdrin Pddesay be bdk || jehan dfdrin . 

I heard mentioned a poem Rustam-u-div-i sefid (Vullers, i, 351), which must 
be an episode from the Haft-xwdn. 

(7) Sohrdb-u-Rustam , occupies ff. 26a-55a of the same MS. Hornle. 

(8) Jahangir-u-Rustam. Jahangir is a son of Rustam, and his adventures 
are reminiscent of those of his brother Sohrab : cf. Ethe in Grund. der Iran . 
Phil. , ii, 234. A MS. formerly in my possession (bought in Zohab) begins:— 

Ebteddy awal be-ndm-e yazdan 
Afarindndd ens-u-jinn-u jan 
Ar behey tawfiq hayyd Id-ydndm 
Sdmdy buwacim za dastdn-e Sam 
Zd ba‘da Sohrah sahid-e xdnjar 
Rostam za hejrdn wes kard ddr-be-ddr 

(9) Kitab-i Xdwaran, fabulous adventures of £ Ali b. Abl-Talib. Formerly 
in my possession. The episode on the killing of the Giant Salsal by 'All begins: 

Say marddn jd xdw karddsan beddr 
Hdldt-e Salsal pes kdrdan ezhar 
Nd kdrd mddard dmir-e gozin 
Si nd pey Salsal maVun-e be-din 

1 wala, “ stuff” ; bu-amar , “ amber scented.” 
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(10) Kitab-i MuJiammad-i Hanifa , the story of Muhammad son of ‘AH b. 
Abl-Talib and his wife Khaula al-Hanafivya. 1 The MS., Paris, Bib, Nat., 
supp. persan No. 777, has 35 ff. Colophon: “ ended the book of Muhammad 
Hanifa (sic) in the Guram language, containing' a praise of the imam (sic) 
c Ali Murtada, of his face (ruy) and of his son M. Hanifa and concerning their 
wars and struggles, in Sha‘ban of the year 1228 from the flight of the Prophet, 
peace be upon him 55 (August, 1813). Beginning after basmala :— 

Yd xoday rahman || yd xoday ghafur 
Yd xoday sirr-push || sattar-u-sabur 

(11) Nddir-u-Topal. I only heard mentioned this poem which undoubtedly 
refers to the war of Nadir Shah w T ith the gallant Topal-Osman Pasha, a.d. 1733, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Zohab : see L. Lockhart, Nadir-shah, 
1938, p. 68. 

(12) Jang-ndma-yi shahzada Muhammad *‘Ali-mirzd bd Kahyd-pdshd. 
The poem occupies fol. 55-70 of MS. Hornle, cf. Pertsch, No. 994. The author, 
Mirza Kerendi, glorifies the victory of Prince 'All Mirza, governor of Kerman- 
shah, over the K ! ahya of Davud Pasha of Baghdad in June, 1821: see Rich, 
Narrative , ii, 184. This event also took place in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Zohab. 

(13) Jang-i malax bd at ash-malm, a heroicomic poem 2 on the war of locusts 
with the birds dyna-mal (in Persian alas-malm, in Kurdish dhir-malm, in 
Arabic samarmar , in Latin Pastor roseus ). 3 The author is unknown. As the 
date of invasion of locusts quoted in the text is 1300/1882, the poem was 
written after this date. The MS. in my possession contains 7 ff., 15 lines to 
page. 4 

Beginning:— 

Audi ebteda be-ndm-e kdrim 
Fdzla besmelld rdhmdn-or-rdhim 

Jdng-e dyna-mal cam say jardd 
Buwacun ydran xdm beheyn wd-bdd 
2a sandy hezdr sesdd yd kdmtar 
Peyd bi malax guruy bad-nazar 
Molka garmdsir td sahr-e Baghdad 
Wa sowzi xoryd gardds dan wa-bdh 

B. Lyrics 

The best guide available to Guran lyrics is the anthology of Br. Mus. 
Or. 6444, which contains poems of twenty-seven authors, who all lived before 
a.d. 1788, which is the date of the MS. 

1 Vide infra , p. 94. 

2 To the same class belongs the fable of the wolf and the fox, taken down by Benedictsen 
in Pawa. 

3 See J. Deny, “ La Jegende de l’eau des sauterelles,” in JA., April, 1933, 323-340. 

4 The same MS. contains a “ Kurdish ” (i.e. Gurani) alphabet in 20 verses. 
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1. MahzunI, ff. 10, 32, 33, said to have been scribe at the court of the vali 
of Ardalan Khusrau Khan I, who ruled 1168-1204/1754-1789 (Soane : 2 poems). 

2. ShayEh Ahmad TakhtI, f. 11, native of Awraman-i takht, lived towards 
a.d. 1640 (Soane : 2 poems). 

3. Muhammad Quli Sulayman, ff. 12, 13 (Soane : 1 poem). 

4. MIrza Ibrahim, f. 26. 

5. Maulana Qasim, f. 28. 

6. Yusuf Yaska, f. 32. According to Dr. Sa‘Id-khan he was a servant of 
Khan Ahmad Khan Ardalan. 1 His master suspected him of dallying with his 
wife Kolah-zar Khanum, daughter of Shah ‘Abbas, 2 and had him immured 
alive. 

7. Shaykh Lutfullah, f. 32. 

8. Molla Tahir AwramanI, ff. 32, 38 (Soane : 1 poem). 

9. Ilyas Beg, f. 33. 

10. Molla Fadlullah, f. 33. 

11. HajjI ‘AlI Muhammad Beg TIlaku, f. 34. Tllaku is one of the eastern 
districts of Ardalan : see “ Senna ?? in El. 

12. Maulana Farrukh PalanganI, f. 34 (Soane : 1 poem). 

13. Molla Hafiz Farhad, f. 34. 

14. Rida Beg, f. 39. 

15. Muhammad AmIn Beg AwramI, f. 39. 

16. Shaykh Ya‘qub Khan, f. 40. 

17. Uways Beg, f. 40. 

18. Maulana Yusuf, brother of Molla Habib Kalan, f. 41. 

19. Shaykh Hasan Darra-hardI, f. 45. 

20. ‘Abd, f. 46. 

21. ‘Omar NazzarI, f. 46. 

22. Shaykh Mustafa TakhtI (i.e. of Awraman-i takht), f. 48. 

23. SufI ‘AlI KevanI (?), f. 49. 

24. Shaykh Ahmad Mo’f (?), L 49. 

25. Lalu Khusrau, f. 50. 

26. Shaykh Shams al-DIn Darra-hardI, f. 51. 

27. Ustad Mika’Il, f. 51. 

28. Khanay QubadI, f. 51, of the Jaf tribe,which (now ?) speaks Kurdish. 
Should his poems prove to be in GuranI this would suggest the popularity of 
the dialect for literary purposes, or that the Jaf have changed their speech. 

In addition to these names found in the Anthology the following names 
were dictated to me by Dr. Sa‘Id-khan :— 

29. Molla Mustafa BesaranI, from the village Besaran, in the canton 
Zhawarud, who died circa a.d. 1760 and lies buried inDu-ru in Awraman-i takht. 
It is possible that he is identical with No. 22. BesaranI has left a divan 
{kulliyat). 

30. Saydi flourished towards a.d. 1520 (?) and wrote in a particular dialect, 
now extinct. The specimens which Dr. Sa‘Id-khan communicated to me confirm 
its GuranI type, but it uses xwern for the GuranI wem. A divan ( kulliyat ) of 

This celebrated vali of Ardalan is often mentioned at the time of Shah ‘Abbas and Shah 
Safi: see ‘ Alam-ara , 162 f Dhayl4 ‘Alam-ara, Tehran, 1317, pp. 195, 288. He took an active part 
in the operations in Mesopotamia, but finally went over to the Ottomans and died in Mosul 
in 1046/1636. The Ibrahim! branch of the Ahl-i Haqq consider him as one of their incarnations. 

2 The historian of the vails of Ardalan calls her Zarrln-kolah, sister of Shah ‘Abbas: my 
MS., p. 111. 
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Saydi existed in Razaw (Awraman-i takht), but the owner refused to let a copy 
of it be made. 

31. Molla Rahim TayjowzI of Javan-rud (the latter name is apparently 
connected with the Jaf tribe). He has a kulliydt and an ‘ Acjida-nama. His 
language is mixed. 

32. Ahmad Beg Komas! is celebrated for his elegy, of which we speak 
below in detail. Dr. Sa‘id-khan in his reprint of it quotes another short poem 
of his : qalbdm wd zuxdl. 

C. Religious Poetry 

The Salawdt-nama of Khanay Qubadi ( vide supra , lyrics No. 28) is a specimen 
of an orthodox Shf a poem in honour of Muhammad and ‘All. The MS. in my 
possession (dated 1310/1892) contains forty-nine verses full of conventional 
terms and very scantily seasoned with dialectal elements. 

Beginning:— 

Yd rdhb be-hdjat zat-e be-eybdt 
Be-serr-e taqdir zd elm-e gheybdt 
Andn-fa-dndn sadt-be-sa ( dt 
Hey zd ruy dzdl ta ruy qiyamdt 
Har Idhza Mr dam hdr ru ziyddtdr 
Salawat bube nur pak peyghambdr 

To the same category must belong the ‘ Aqida-ndma of Molla Rahim TayjowzI 
{vide supra , lyrics No. 31). Nor does the Kitab-i khawaran {vide supra , epics 
No. 9) go beyond the usual type of Shi‘a apocrypha. 

More curious are the motives for the composition of a dithyramb in honour 
of Muhammad, son of the Hanafite {vide supra , epics No. 10), in view of the 
fact that the extremist sect Kaysaniya recognized him as imam and some of 
its adherents were expecting Muhammad’s return. 1 In 65-7/685-7 the famous 
Mukhtar raised the banner of rebellion to support the claims of Muhammad b. 
Hanafiya. 2 In 66/685 he appointed a governor to Hulwan in order to fight 
the Kurds (see I A., iv, 187), i.e. probably the Sunni Kurds. On the contrary, 
for the Ahl-i Haqq Gurans these events may symbolize the spread of the Shi‘a 
extremism in Zagros and even the championship for the rights of the oppressed 
classes {mawall). 

However, speaking of the religious literature in Guram we have in view 
above all the writings of the Ahl-i Haqq. We have mentioned that the founder 
of the sect, Sultan Sohak, born at Barzenje, sixteen miles east of Sulemani, 
was most closely associated with the Guran. One of the hymns definitely insists 
upon S. Sohak’s having spoken Guram. Even at a later period when the 
religion became “ Turkicized ” in Azarbayjan, one of the “ angels ”, Khan 
Almas, composed hymns both in Turkish and Guram (e.g. the popular char 
gusM mdt-dn ). A number of verses in a kind of archaic Guram are found in 
the text of my copy of Saranjdm (copied in 1259/1843). Possibly in the 

1 Friedlander, “ The heterodoxies of the Shi‘ites,” in JAOS., 1909, vol. 29, pp. 133-8. 

2 Wellhausen, Die . . . Oppositionsparteien im alien Islam , 1901, pp. 74-87. 
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beginning of the nineteenth century lived Shaykh Amir (referred to by 
Gobineau), of whose poems I possess Haftdd-u du kalima. 

A great number of Jcalam is due to the KhamushI sayyids whose headquarters 
are at Tu-shaml, near Gahwara. Sayyid Rustam, son of Sayyid Avaz, son of 
the famous Sayyid Braka, was still alive in 1920. The poet attached to this 
family was Darvish Nauruz, who often called himself “ the lea^st dog of the 
house of Khamush He was alive towards 1875. 1 

A very notorious poet was Taymur-quli b. Rida-‘Ali, a Guran youth of 
Ban-Yaran (near Baba-Yadegar). His career began under the auspices of 
Sayyid Braka, but he soon claimed to be an incarnation of divinity. His 
acitivity provoked great troubles in the province of Kermanshah and the 
governor-general had him executed in 1268/1822. 2 This dreamer is credited 
with a complete divan? Soon after Taymur’s death another youth, Sayfur 
(or Fattah), claimed to be his incarnation, and this Tavmur II is also said to 
have composed a divan? 

The structure of the religious kalams does not differ from that of the epic 
and lyric poetry. 5 The attempts to imitate the ghazal with its rhyme running 
through the whole poem usually end in a fiasco, but very often the kalams 
are arranged in strophes with a burden repeated after each. The kalams are 
meant to be sung with the accompaniment of a sdz or a tar (tamira) : see Notes 
113-14. 

It should be mentioned that the Ahl-i Haqq consider as their saint the well- 
known dialectal poet Baba Tahir. 6 Thirteen quatrains belonging, or ascribed, 
to him are found inserted in the text of my MS. of Saranjdm, 7 and thirty-one 
quatrains figure at the head of a collection of kalams which was sent to me 
by my Ahl-i Haqq friends. There is no doubt, however, that the conventional 
language of B. Tahir presents no characteristics of the true Guram, and that 
his metre (hazaj) is in the tradition of Persian (but not Gurani) popular poetry. 

As an interesting novelty one should record the exploit of Dr. Sa'id-khan, 
who published a sizeable book in which, in Gurani verse, he expounds the 
Christian doctrine. 8 It is most curious that Gurani has been chosen as a surest 
approach to the hearts of the author’s countrymen, the Kurds. Dr. Sa‘id-khan 
writes : “ I have endeavoured, in the language of Sultan and Pir and the style 
of the later daftars, or rolls, to give them the message ” (sic). 9 

1 I possess his kalams beginning as follows : (1) ydrdn hi vdndn, (2) ydrdn can tandn, (3) gird 
(?) gawiz-ndn, (4) ydrdn 6is bi-dn, (5) ydrdn yddgdr , (6) ydrdn dsman, , (7) ydrdn ce kdrdn , 
(8) ydrdn ban-dm dx. 

2 Minorsky, Notes, p. 155. Also Firqdn, ii, 157. 

3 A letter of Sayyid Nurullah to Dr. SaTd-khan, 6 Dhul-qa‘da 1342. One of his poems is 
found in the 0. Mann MS. which I analysed in my Notes, 171-3. 

4 The Kalam in my Saranjam beginning Taymur-dhat hastam, “ I possess the person of 
Taymur,” is apparently by Sayfur. See my Notes, p. 157. 

5 Vide infra, p. 96 below. 

6 See Minorsky, “ B. Tahir,” in El. 

7 Minorsky, Materiaux , pp. 99-103. 

8 Kitdb-i nizdni {mizgdni) “Book of good tidings ”, 515 pages, mostly 15 lines to page, 
copied in 1342/1924, introduction dated Murdad 1309/1930, with a preface by S. H. Taqizadeh. 

9 The Moslem World, January, 1927, p. 40. 
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5. The Elegy of Ahmad Khan KomasI 
In 1917 my friend Dr. Sa'Id-khan Kordestanl communicated to me the text 
of an elegy written by Ahmad Khan KomasI on the death of his wife. The 
original was in Arabic script, but Dr. Sa‘Id-khan dictated it to me and explained 
the difficult passages. Dr. Sa'id-khan was born in a Kurdish family of Muslim 
divines. At an early age he embraced the Christian religion and through many 
vicissitudes of fortune stood firmly by his convictions. Ever faithfully attached 
to his people, he is deeply versed in Kurdish life, language, and traditions. 
To his enlightened interest we owe the salvage of the famous Greek parch¬ 
ments which he brought back from Awraman.* Dr. Sa'Id-khan’s native language 
is the Kurdish of Senne (Ardalan), 2 but he is so well acquainted with the 
GuranI Kotvrj , which as a literary language flourished at the court of the 
hereditary valis of Ardalan, that he composed in it the already mentioned 
treatise in verse. We have to assume that Ahmad Khan K5masl himself meant 
his poem to be read in kocvt}. Therefore Dr. Sa'Id-khan’s reading and interpreta¬ 
tion could hardly be improved upon, so far as our purpose goes. Some day a 
phonetic transcription will be taken on the spot, if possible among the KomasI. 
Here we are interested in the elegy as a literary achievement, and for this 
purpose the subtleties of individual pronunciation recede to the second plane. 

There is no definite information on the author of the elegy except that he 
belonged to the KomasI tribe. The district of Kurravaz where the K5masl 
are established consists of twenty villages with some 2,500 inhabitants. 3 
It lies in the province of Senne (the “ Kurdistan proper ’ 5 of the official 
terminology) on the road connecting this town with Marlwan, and on a left 
affluent of the river of Awraman-i takht. The district is a terra incognita , 4 
and we cannot assume that a “ GuranI ” dialect is spoken in it at present. 5 
It is more probable that to give expression to his sorrow Ahmad Khan chose 
the usual vehicle of the poets of Ardalan. 

With all . its freshness and lack of convention the elegy reflects some definite 
poetical canon. Its outward form conforms to GuranI use. Each verse consists 
of two rhyming hemistiches, each of ten syllables divided by the caesura into 
two groups of five syllables. The verse is clearly syllabic without any con¬ 
sideration of length. 6 The first hemistich of the poem is incomplete : it contains 

1 See E. H. Minns, “ Parchments of the Parthian period from Avroman in Kurdistan,” 
in JHS., vol. xxxv, 1915, pp. 22-65. 

2 See my articles “ Senne ” and “ Sisar ” in El. 

3 ‘All Akbar Viqayi‘-nigar, Hadiqa-yi Nasiri —a history of Ardalan in my possession. 

4 It was only accidentally traversed by Lycklama a Nijeholt who praises its wooded landscape, 
Voyage en Russie , etc., 1875, iv, 60. 

5 In spite of its lying so near to Awraman ! The language of Marlwan which is situated 
immediately north of Awraman is Kurmanji. 

6 Apart from the Avestan and Middle Persian verses built on the syllabic pattern, we have 
now examples of the Tajik poetry with verses of ten syllables, but based on a tonic pattern : 
see A. N. Boldirev, in Trudi Tajik, bazi , iii, 1936, 59-73. [I understand that Dr. Henning has 
now come to the conclusion that older Iranian poetry is tonic and not merely syllabic. After 
all, I should also admit that in GuranI poetry tonic stress appears as important as the number 
of syllables.] 
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only the second half of the hemistich, as if to announce the rhyme and subject. 
This practice is common in all the GuranI poems, lyric, epic, or religious. 

The plan of the poem is very clear : Ahmad-khan repairs to the tomb of his 
wife (verses 1-3), and over it gives vent to his sorrow (v. 4-19). He is full of 
anxiety for his beloved lying in darkness and cold (v. 20-4). He remembers 
her hair, her gazelle eyes. Why did she abandon him ? (v. 25-32). Silence. 
Why does she not respond ? Perhaps her love has ceased*? (v. 33-9). Then 
a voice is heard: the tomb prevents its captive from replying; the lover’s 
lament is of no avail against destiny (v. 40-9). There is no escape from it; the 
lover will take his place by the beloved (v. 50-2). Maybe! but Ahmad till his 
dying hour will go on mourning his beauty (v. 53). 

Several images of the elegy belong to current Islamic stock. The name of 
the departed wife, Leyla, suggests to the bereaved poet the attitude of Majnun ; 
he burns on the fire of separation as a Phoenix ( qaqnas , *qaqnus ) 1 ; he calls 
his beloved “ a walking cypress ”, etc. 2 But apart from these external embellish¬ 
ments he moves freely in the liberal frame of GuranI poetry. 

The spectacle of death loosens the fetters of tradition even of the classical 
Persian poets. The subject is worth a special investigation, but it will be 
enough to remember some better known examples to set off the originality of 
the modest poet of Komasl. 

In the strophes dedicated to the memory of his son the slightly rationalizing 
Firdausi imagines him as having reached Light, there to prepare a place for 
the father. With his epic serenity Firdausi prays God to forgive the sins of 
the youth and to clothe him with the cuirass of Reason. 

KhaqanI, son of a Christian mother, dedicated three poems to his departed 
wife. One of them is long and cold, but the remaining two are simple and 
affectionate. To prolong the days of his dying wife, he says: “ Should my days 
be burdened with solicitude for thee, let me not consider solicitude for thee 
heavy.” In the other poem he mourns his “ faithful companion (vafa-parvard 
ydr) ”, the trusted keeper of his secret thoughts. The poet’s biographer rightly 
says: “ la douleur lui fait 6ublier son erudition.” 3 This could not be said of 
another long poem on the death of KhaqanI’s child. Nothing is more pathetic 
than the contrast between genuine despair which pervades it and the crust of 
pedantic learning through which it filters. 4 

The lament of Amir Khusrau Dihlavl for his mother is moderated by the 

1 I wonder whether the mysterious is not a mere misspelling of *fi niqs ? Thus 

the name of Alexander’s father in Arabic is Faylaqus for *Filifus , Philippos. 

2 Khurshld-efendi, Russ, transl. p. 148, writes in his chapter on Zohab: “ Among the 
desert Arabs very few can read, whereas among the Kurds many are acquainted with letters 
and know the stories of Farhad and Shirin, Rustam and Bahram Gur.” On Leyla and 
Majnun, see above, epics No. 2. 

3 N. Khanikof, “ Memoire sur Khacani,” in Jour. As ., August, 1864, pp. 185-190; cf. 
KhaqanI, Kulliydt , ed. Tehran, 1316/1937, pp. 808 and 311-12. Cf. also Salemann, Chetvero- 
stishiya KhaqanI , 1875, pp. 18-19. 

4 KhaqanI, Kulliydt , ed. Tehran, 1316/1937, p. 163. 
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nature of the subject. The sorrow is tempered by resignation, and the reproaches 
of fate are familiar and rhetorical. 1 

A quatrain of Hafiz, 2 which is both a “ spring-poem ” (bahariya) and an 
elegy (marthiya), is unique in its harmony of deep feeling and mature art. 
Quite naturally my old teacher, F. E. Korsh (1843-1915), tried to render it in 
Greek verse 

*Eott]K€V jji€V cap* ©aAAci S’ta /cat vapKiavos 

IT 06 pOOOV (TV 0€ pLOl TL7TT€ p,€V€LS V7TO yi]S ; 

Elapivcv cos opfipw l<vv reov, c5 0tAe, rvpifiov 

"Apacv SaKpvxewv o<f>p 9 av irreKir po^aveps. 

After these examples it will be easier to value the artless dirge from Zagros. 
The poet’s feelings are simple but strong. No artifice of mysticism or theology 
obscures them. Like a pagan living in direct communion with nature Ahmad 
Khan feels the cold of Leyla’s “ narrow dwelling ”. It is vain to force the gate 
of the Inevitable, but the sorrow of the loss burns like a wound of which the 
poet speaks with the realism of a warrior. And the poem ends on the cry 
of no submission, no resignation! 

The poem is very popular throughout Kurdistan. Benedictsen 3 took down 
the three opening verses in Avraman. A truncated version of the poem was 
reproduced in a Kurdish anthology printed in Stambul. 4 The complete text 
was lithographed in Tehran by Dr. Sa‘Id-khan, who added special signs for the 
special retroflex t (lam with a hook) and the strong r (r with a tashdld). The 
specimen annexed has been photographed from his hand-written copy. 

1. Gjlkoy tdzey Leyl Aru slm wd sdr gilkoy tdzey Leyl 

Nd pdyey mazdr o u Leyle pir meyl Jd dlSam wdrdn dsrlnan 6un seyl 
Slm wd sdrindS wd ddldy 5 pir jo u s Sdnge mdzdras girtim wd bdwi§ 

Wdtim : ay dilsdz , Qdyse long-wa - Mobdrdkit bo yaney bldl col! 
kol 

5. Sdr hor-dar nd xdk , sole xaramdn Min Majnune to-m, way-tor p v em aman 
Koce be-wdSdt kdrl p v em kdrddn Be-zdrim jd gydn rdzlm ba-mdrddn 
Girrdy ndre ‘e§q durl bdldy to Kdrl p v em kdrddn , no u ndmdme no u 

Waxtdn cun Qdqnas bdbun wd zoxal Sa8 bo ba-gdrdim zaldn yd samdl 
Yd ho bd-weney Qdyse lohg-wd-kol Tan bo wd-xordk wdMiyane col 
10. So u gand bo u xdldn flruzey xosrdhg Bo u dastey zilfan pasewyay pay sang 
Jo u sdwa gardak cdrxe pir setdm Min-o-to wd jo u r jiyd kdrdja ham 
To bdrdan wd-xdk siyay tdhge tar Min mam p v ey dzdr jafay rozegar 

1 E. G. Browne, LHP., iii, 109. 

2 Its genuineness is still suspect. 

8 Published by A. Christensen, Les dialectes d'Awromdn et de Pawa, Det Kgl. Danske Viden- 
skabemes Selskab, Hist,-filol. Medd., vi/2, 1921, p. 112. 

4 Anjuman-i adabiyat-i kurd , edited by Colonel Amln-Eaydi of Sulemani, Stambul, 1339/1920, 
pp. 105—9 : twenty-six verses of the elegy. The editor explains that the language is “ the Kurdish 
of Iran. The reading is difficult ( nakhwandvar ), but the author had much power in representing 
life ”. 

5 But see verses 16, 36, 43. 
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Hdr rd cun Mdjnun xatir jd xdm 
hdyl 

Xdmdn pdzdrdn rafege rd-mdn 
15. Sdpdy xdm bay tor bujum dwdrddn 
Zdmatdne sdxt dy dildy pir es 
So u hdyldn zuxd u wd lay jem a 8d 
Ydndm werdndn ddrdim d v ewiydn 
Sdwdn zdri-w-sin, rd’dn row man 
20. “ Hale-to cesdn, say wdfdSdrdn 
N’o u sdrdy tank pir xo u f-u xatdr 
Getor mdwydri cun-dn qardrdt ? 
Nd sdrdi bawdy sdrde siyd-sdng 
Jd bdti bdbuy Qdyse xamindt 
25. Ddxdm o u ddx-an, Leyle xdtir-tdng, 
Wd cdnge cil-cdng to td-td-t makard 
O u di8ay mdxmur dhu-beze to 
Isa nd gardes cdrxe nili-rdng 
Sd p v ey ces somdy dihdm tar ndbo 
30. To xdrike qdbr siydy sdrdani 
Min tdnyd cun Qdys lewdy xdm- 
xdldt 

Wdl-hdsil hdrcdnd sin-o-zdrim kdrd 
Nd juwdw da p v em , nd zarrdy dang 
kdrd 

Ddysdn ham jd no u wdtam : “ Ay 
dil-soz 

35. Ydp v ey ces meyldmjd-ldt kdm bi-dn 
Min way dildy xdr be-qardrdwd 
Ham nd sdrindt zdr-zdr mdndlu 
To bee nit wd qayd be-qdrdri min 
NimdSdy juwdw , nuxtdy xdl begdrd 
40. Dim , sdhdye ndrm jd toy xdkdwd 
Amd wd gosam cun hdrda-jdrdn 
So u gand bd wdheh farde be-hamtd 
Ray juwdw ni-dn, dil be-qdrdran 
Jd tasire xdk bawdy sard sang 
45. Xdne xdk bo u tor mahbusdm karddn 
Bale , bar cand sin zdri mdkdri 
Fd’ihds ni-dn su8 nd8dru p v et 
P v ey ces dy dinyd xeyli be-wdfdn 
Kds jd qayde dam mdkrds ndrdstan 
50. Jd dwwdl dinyd td wd roy mahsdr 
Hdr kds dil sd8 bo way dinydy be-po 
Hdr cand parew min to dl-wd8dtdn 
Abmd8 pdrew koc say jdmin-jdmdn 


Hdr : “ Leyl, Leyle-minnd bdrday 
Dujdyl 

Gdniw jdfd-w-jo u r ddyim so u 8dmdn 
Qdfeley fdmim bd tdrdj bdrdan 
Gun jay mdrdn-gdz zuxd u mdyu les 
Kafir bdzd’is mayo [sic] p v em a 8d 
Cun dbuy tdnyd sdr lem sewiydn 
Yak jar wdswdsey tdnyd’i-to man 
Ki-dn bdmrdzdt sdbd-w-ewdrdn 
Md8drdt cun-dn, Leyle ndz-pdrwdr 
Ki-dn bd u -rdfeq leyl-o-ndbdrdt ? 
Getor-dn xdldn firuzey-wds rang ? 

Kdm sdnge siyd ban jd bdlinat ? 

O u ddssey zilfdn pdseivydy pay sang . 
Isa pdsewdn cun rdybdne bard 
O u Qdyse qdtrdn sdrr-dngeze to 
Be-ro u naq bi-dn cun ndqs ruye sang 
Zenddgi jd lam zar u mdr ndbo ? 

Tdmdm bdsrdtdn nd dil bdrdani 
Zenda mdgelon nd ruy sdr bisdt .” 

Nd pay qdbre Leyl be-qardrim kdrd 
Yak jar bilesdm nd gar dun wiydrd 

Hakime ddrmdn ddrde Majnun-doz 

Mar dhde wdrin jd yd8dt si-dn ? 

Way jdmdy siydy yaxd-pdrdwd 
Xdki ydndy no u t wd cam mdmdlu 
Jd dl-wd8dy sdxt sin-o-zdri min 
Ma’lumdn jd lat meyldm bi-dn sard 
JV ydndy tdzay hdsrdtndkdwd 
Wdtds : “ Hay, Mdjnun, wele kosdrdn 
Be-wa8d kdrdan min jd to jiyd 
Freyk sdng-u-xdk wd jdsdm bardn 
Ray juwdw ni-dn, ednit karu dang 
Nazarane wem jd yd8am bardan 
Hdr band sdr wd sang siyd md8dri 
Bibo, zdri kdr parew bdxte wet 
Jd tdnxwdy wdfds dayem bar jdf an 
Ydk-ydk wd zanjir dyyari bdstdn 
Hec kds jd damas bar nd-si-n wd bar 
Axir sdrdnjdm rdnjd-ro mdbo 
Axir sdrdnjdm dy jdgd jdtdn.” 
Restdxez kdru td marge sdmdn ! 
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Here is the translation intended to facilitate the understanding of each 
word of the original:— 

1. . . . “ The fresh mound of Leyla ! 

To-day I went near the fresh mound of Leyla. 

At the foot of the tomb of the graceful Leyla, 

Like a torrent, tears showered from my eyes. 

I repaired to her bedside and with my heart surging 
Seized with my hands her tumular stone. 

I said: o thou who settest the heart on fire, lo, before you is the Qays 1 
clad-in-rags. 

Blessed be thy house in the dreary waste ! 

5. Raise thy head from the earth, o stately cypress. 

I am your Majnun ; this is what has befallen me. 

Your untimely departure has afflicted me so much 
That I no more care for my soul, am ready to die. 

The leaping fire of my love and the separation from your shapely form 
Have affected me, o sweet basil just unfurled, so 
That at times, like a Phoenix, I turn to glowing coal. 

May the North wind and the West wind 2 play with my dust. 

Or rather, like unto the Qays clad-in-rags, 

May my body fall a prey to the wild beasts of the desert. 

10. By those moles, like to turquoises of perfect colour! 

By the crown of the tresses now lying dishevelled under the stone ! 

This is how the rotation of the crafty wheel of the heaven 
Has violently separated us, me from thee. 

It took you into the black earth, tight and sombre, 

While I have remained exposed to the outrages of Destiny. 

Every day, like Majnun, overwhelmed by sorrow 

In the stony waste of the Tigris, I repeat: o Leyla, o Leyla mine ! 

Sorrows and sufferings are my travelling companions. 

Worries oppress me continuously. 

15. Thus has the army of troubles assailed me 
And has looted the caravan of my thoughts ! 

The heavy cares of my aching heart 
Are like snake-bites suppurating. 

At night my bedside is stained with gore ; 

Even an infidel would pity me. 

My house is deserted, my pain is next to folly ; 

As of a stray gazelle my thoughts are confused. 

At night—tears and mourning ; at day—my wailing. 

And suddenly, anxiety seizes me for your solitude. 

20. How art thou, o queen of the faithful ? 

Who is thy confidant in the morn and evening ? 

In that dark abode full of dismay and danger, 

How dost thou feel, o graceful Leyla ? 

How dost thou fare, art thou tranquil ? 

Day and night, who is thy companion ? 

In the cold of the black stone 


1 I.e. Majnun. 2 Zalan (?). 
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What has become of thy turquoise-like moles ? 

Instead of the arms of thy disconsolate Qays 
What black stone serves thee for pillow ? 

25. My pain, o sorrowful Leyla, is (for) 

That cluster of curls which lie scattered under the stone. 

I used to comb them one by one with a forty-toothed comb, 
And now they are dispersed like basils on the rock. 

Your languid eye which made one forget the gazelles, 1 
That pitch-dark “ Qays ” of yours 2 sowing misfortune, 

Now through the rotation of the azure wheel 
Has lost its splendour, like a picture on water. 

Why does not the sight of my eyes become obscured, 

Why does not this life quit me to go to perdition. 

30. Thou, imprisoned by the dark, black tomb, 

Hast carried away thy heart’s worries ; 

But I, lonely like the mad Qays, clad-in-sorrow, 3 
I wander still alive on the face of the earth, 

And at last, however much I have wailed, 

I have fainted at the foot of Leyla’s tomb. 

She has not responded with a single word to me 
(Although) my flame suddenly soared beyond the sky. 

Again and again I said: ‘ o burner of hearts, 

0 physician with a remedy for Majnun’s ailment! 

35. Why have my desires weighed so little with you ? 

Have the vows of yore gone from your memory ? 

And again with this vile heart of mine, 

Again in this black garment, I am fainting with torn collar. 
Here at thy bedside I am weeping bitterly 
Rubbing my eyes on the dust of thy new dwelling. 

Thou heedest not my anxiety, 

My painful farewell and laments. 

Thou givest me no answer, o dot of a flawless mole ! 

It is clear, thou hast grown indifferent to my love.’ 

40. But lo, a sweet voice coming from the folds of the earth, 
From the new abode full of woes! 

It reached my ear, as it used to 

Saying: 4 o Majnun, gone astray in the mountains, 

I swear by the One, the Unique, the Peerless, 

Prematurely has He separated me from thee. 

The way of response is barred, and the heart is fainting. 
Stones and earth weigh heavily on my body. 

It is this earth and the cold underneath the stone 
That have barred the way of answer, for me to call you. 

45. The house of earth has so enthralled me 

That it has taken from memory my own dear ones. 

No, however much thou criest and lamentest, 

In striking thy head on the black stone, 

1 Ahu-bez from bextan “ debilem facere ”. 

2 Here the symbol of Majnun stand for “ darkness ”. 

3 Xalat stands for xaVat. 
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It is no use and has no profit for you. 

Go, weep over your ill-luck. 

Why is this world so inconstant ? 

Instead of faithfulness, it ever metes out injustice 
No one has escaped from the snare of its wiles, 

One by one, it fetters men with the chain of its craftiness. 

50. From the beginning of the world till the Day of Resurrection, 

No one has escaped from its snare. 

Whoever rejoices at the weftless 1 (fabric of this) world 
In the end has to suffer and to wail. 

In vain you say farewell to me, 

In the end, this place will be yours (as wen).’ 

53. 0 Ahmad, for the departure of the queen of (the beauties) whose forehead 
shines like a mirror, 

Thou shouldst agonize till thy mortal end.” 


Additions 

To p. 79, point ( d ). Dr. W. Henning has drawn my attention to Marquart, 
A Catalogue of the provincial capitals of Eranshahr, 1931, p. 31, where Nor- 
Shirakan is explained as a contraction of *Not-Artashirakan, with reference 
to Tabari, i, 820 and Ibn Khurdadhbih, 17. This weakens my argument; but 
is not the Sasanian form only a kind of “ popular etymology ” of an older term ? 

To p . 8G, l. 6. The title “ Guran-shah ” occurs in the remarkable list of 
Kay-Khusrau’s auxiliaries arrayed against Afrasiyab ; see Shah-ndma , ed. 
Mohl, iv, 16, ed. Tehran 1314/1935, v, 1279 : 

v’az-u durtar Arash-i razm-zan, 

chu Guran-shah an gurd-i lashkar-shikan. 

To p. 81, l. 25. The true reading must be Mastakdn. There is a village of 
this name in Bradost (west of Urmia). 

To p. 84. Rdwst should probably be restored as *rusta “ district ”. 


1 Meaning: frail. 
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Roman and Byzantine Campaigns in Atropatene 

By V. Minorsky 

§ 1. Byzantine campaign against Bahram Chubin (a.d. 591) 

§ 2. Heraclius’s campaigns (a.d. 626 and 628) 

§ 3. Road DInavar-Maragha 
§ 4. The fire-temple of Shlz 

§ 5. Antonius’s campaign (36 b.c.) Phraata, Vera 
§ 6. Lake CeSast 

O NE of the arduous problems of ancient geography is the location of the 
furthest points in Atropatene (Azarbayjan) which were reached by 
Antonius in 36 b.c., by the Byzantine allies of Khusrau II in a.d. 591 and by the 
Emperor Heraclius in a.d. 624-7. 

Major H. C. (later Sir Henry) Rawlinson studied this question in his well- 
known “ Memoir on the Site of the Atropatenian Ecbatana ”, JRGS , 1840, x, 
pp. 65-158. At the time of its composition the author was only thirty years 
old and was leading the strenuous life of a soldier, yet his performance is 
remarkable not only for his mature judgment and clear vision of local topo¬ 
graphy, but also for a truly amazing array of classical and oriental evidence. 
Rawlinson’s main thesis of the existence of a second Ecbatana was soon 
challenged, 1 but for a long time his analysis of the'campaigns and the importance 
he attaches to the site of Takht-i Sulayman have been considered to be 
conclusive. It was only when ancient authors appeared in more reliable 
editions, and more Arabic and Persian texts were published, that doubts were 
expressed on single points of Rawlinson’s demonstration, 2 though many eminent 
scholars dared not challenge Rawlinson’s final identifications. 3 

No attempt has yet been made to revise the whole problem studied by 
Rawlinson, but the evidence which we now have at our disposal renders 
untenable his basic thesis (p. 113), namely “ that the various names of Phraata, 
Praaspa, Yera, Gaza, and Gazaca . . . refer to one and the same city,” which 
he further (p. 114) locates at Takht-i Sulayman. 

The sources on Gazaca, the fire-temple, etc., have been systematically 

1 Quatremere, Memoire sur la ville d’Ecbatane, in Mem. de VAc. des Inscr., 1851, xix/1, 
pp. 419-456. 

2 Kiepert, Atlas Antiquus : Ganzak at Leylan. Noldeke, Geschichte der Sasaniden, 1879, 
p. 100: “ Ueberhaupt enthalt diese Abhandlung Rawlinsons bei aller Verdienstlichkeit sehr 

viel verfehltes.” Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., II/2, 1930, p. 72, places the temple at 6 fars! from 
Maragha 44 in Richtung Zinjan ” [?]. Marquart, A Catalogue of the provincial capitals, 1931, 109 
(Ganzak = Lay lan). 

3 G. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus d. syrischen AJcten, 1880, p. 252; Fabricius, Theophanes von 
Mytilene, Strassburg, 1898, p. 228 (the author winds up by surrendering his lucid arguments 
to the authority of the 44 Orientalists ”); Marquart, Erdnsahr, p. 108 (but see corrections in his 
later A Catalogue, p. 109); A. Pemice, VImperatore Eraclio, Florence, 1905, p. 125, still found 
44 le raggioni del Rawlinson convincentissime ” ; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, viii, 1932, 
pp. 1099, 1454; Sir A. Stein, Old routes in Western Iran, 1940, p. 341 (with some hesitation). 
VOL. xi. part 2. 10 
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surveyed several times, 1 and this enables us to concentrate on the more 
important issues while trying “ to raise fresh crops by turning over old 
soil 

As Byzantine records are by far the most abundant and explicit, it will 
be a considerable advantage to deal first with them, and only afterwards with 
Antonius’ campaign. 

§ 1. Byzantine Expedition Against Bahrdm Chubin 

The detailed western source on this expedition is Theophylactus Simocatta, 
ed. Bonn, pp. 204-238, who lived under the Emperor Heraclius (610-40) 
and recorded the events of the reign of Mauricius (582-602). He must have 
followed the report of one of the participants of the campaign who was out¬ 
spoken about certain Persian blunders and not satisfied with the way in which 
Khusrau II treated his auxiliaries. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Mauricius (a.d. 589), Khusrau II, 
threatened by the revolt of Bahram Chubin, sought refuge with the Byzantines. 
At his request the Emperor bade his general, Narses, accompany him with 
a Greek contingent of troops. 2 Simultaneously Khusrau’s maternal uncle 
Bindoe was to invade Persia from the north-west with the help of John, the 
prefect of Armenia. The stages of Khusrau and Narses have been analysed 
by Rawlinson, pp. 71-8, and Hoffmann, p. 217. Coming from Mardln and 
Dara the allies crossed the Tigris at AivafiahcLv (Rawlinson places it “ near 
the ruins of Nimrod ”) and then the Great Zab. On the fourth day the expedition 
reached Alexandria (R. : “ Arbela ”). One day more brought them to the 

region called KAi/xa Xvaidas (Syr. Hnaitha ). The name is mentioned in 
Heraclius’s campaign as XafiarjOti (Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 317). It certainly 
began north of Arbil (possibly in the valley of Bastura), although the extent 
of the bishopric Hnaitha is still uncertain (Hoffmann, 216-222). 3 

As Bahram had received the report that the commander of the right wing 
of John’s force was trying to cross the (Greater) Zab, he captured the bridge 
lower down. Then Narses directed his colleague Rufinus to occupy the other 
passages (ScafidaeLs). After this Narses unexpectedly invaded the country of 
Aniseni (rrjv rcov 9 Aviar^vcov xd)pav). As the allies were already on the eastern 
bank of the Zab the desire of Narses must have been to secure his rear, with 
the exception of the bridge already occupied by the enemy. As it appears, 
John did not succeed in his plan to break through along the course of the Zab 
(or alternately along the line Van-Mervanen-‘Amadia ?), and the junction 
took place only to the east of the Zagros. 

The identity of Aniseni is still obscure, but Rawlinson’s equation Aniseni 

1 See Rawlinson, passim; Hoffmann, Index; W. Fabricius, pp. 227-231 ; • Weissbach, 
Gazaca in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Lexicon ; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present , pp. 124-143; 
Mary Crane in Bull. Amer. Inst. Iran. Art., December, 1937, pp. 84-9. 

2 According to Muralt, this happened in a.d. 591. 

3 I feel pretty certain that the Kurdish tribe called in Arabic Humaidi is connected with 
Hnaitha, just as the Hadhbani Kurds have been sumamed after Hedhayeb (Adiabene). 
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= Azoni merits some attention. 1 Pliny, vi, 118 (ed. Detlefsen, 1904,154) has : 
Gurdiseis [Corduene] vero iuncti Azoni, per quos Zerbis [Zab] fluvius in Tigrim 
cadit, Azonis Silices montani [cf. the village Sidakan, east of Revanduz] 
et Orontes [cf. Revanduz], quorum ad occidentem oppidum Gaugamela 
[Arbela ?], item Suae in rupibus. In any case, Aniseni should be looked for 
in the direction of Revanduz. 

When the advance of the main force was reported to Bahram, he sent his 
troops northwards and eastwards to check John’s progress towards the main 
body of Narses. In the course of this manoeuvre he reached “ a certain lake ” 
(eiV nva 7rapaK€L[jL€vr]v At (jlvtjv), which could only be Lake Urmia. John must 
have been advancing then from the direction of Urmia, and his force was 
separated by this expanse of water (i.e. by its south-western tip) from Bahram, 
who apparently was somewhere near Sulduz. 

John continued his march southward (towards the valley of Gadir), whereas 
Narses and Khusrau, having pushed forward from the Anisenian country, 
reached a village locally known as Siraganon (/cat ylvovrai Tr\rj<jiov Kco/jurjg 
twos rjv Zipayav&v ol eyycjjpioi Karovopud^ovcn). *Rawlinson ingeniously 
identified this point with the present-day Qal‘a Singan 2 lying in the valley, 
of Ushnu, to the east of the pass. Here the armies operated their junction 
and Bahram, impressed by the array of his enemies, took the road of the 
highlands (<E77 5 opovs avafiacnv avererpairro) , i.e. probably of the hilly country 
south of Sauch-bulaq. Khusrau, on his own responsibility, pursued Bahram, 
but was repelled by the latter. Nevertheless Bahram was frightened by the 
Byzantines’ ardour, and moved his camp aside (e/c/c AiVei) into a difficult area 
inaccessible to cavalry (Central Kurtak massif separating the Kialu from the 
Tatavu). The Byzantines passed into the near-by plain [sic] in which stood the 
(fortified) city Kanzakon. Bahram also, from where he was, moved his forces 
in order to weary the Byzantines. The latter by forced marches followed and 
came close up to him. Then they advanced to the river Balarath (iroTapLcp rep 
BaXapaOco, var. BXapddcp) and in the morning went forth into an open field. 
Here the battle took place in which Bahram was defeated. A special body of 
10,000 Byzantines was detached to pursue him. For three days the Byzantines 
and Khusrau remained near the battlefield, 3 * but on the fourth day were forced 
by the stench of the corpses to move near Kanzakon. Thence the Byzantine 
corps took leave of Khusrau. 

The eastern counterpart to Theophylactus is in Tabari and Firdausi. The 

1 Doubtful. Marquart, Siidarmenien, 1930, p. 337, identifies Zerbis with Bohtan-su, and 
places the Azoni near Arzun (in the neighbourhood of Se‘ert). Instead of Azoni , one MS. has 
Aloni , which name may be represented by that of the district Alan (in the gorge of the Lesser 
Zab). 

2 More doubtful is his further identification of it with ElvKap, which, following Ptolemy’s 
co-ordinates, lay considerably further east (27*2 miles east of Aapiavaa — Daryaz on the 
Sauch-bulaq river). 

3 “ In the enemy’s territory ” dvd rov TroXepuov x&pov. The text suggests that the victors 

were collecting the booty. “ The stench ” also is a certain hint at the nearness of the battlefield. 
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evidence has , been examined by Noldeke, Geschichte der Sasaniden , 285, and 
Hoffmann, op. cit., 248. Tabari, 1/2, 1000, names the place of the last battle 
Vw*o, apparently D.n.q , and Firdausi, ed. Mohl, vii, 140, 142, 150, describes 
the arrival of Khusrau as follows : “ The Shah put up his royal tent in the 
plain of Duk, (his) army being so numerous and his way the true path.” 

Saraparda zad shah bar Dasht-i Duk 
Sipahl chunan gashn-u rahl suluk 

In a further passage, vii, 150, Firdausi also mentions a mountain of the same 
name ilja ojT (“ spindle-mountain ”) from which Khusrau watched the battle. 
The Arabic word suluk supports the rhyme Duk , and in fact Dnq may have 
been misread from *Dwk of the Middle Persian original, the sign for n and w 
being identical. We should not easily surrender the reading Duk; but in 
Arabic script k and l are very often confused, and the question arises whether 
by some accident Duk (iJj^) has not been mis-spelt in later writers as Dul 
In fact Dul is known in the toponymy of the south-eastern corner of 
Lake Urmia. 

The Rabat al-sudur, 244, refers to a relay Dul situated at one (?) stage 
distance from Tabriz (marhala-yi Dill ba-yak manzili-yi Tabriz ), where the 
Seljuk Sultan Mas‘ud spent two months in the early summer of 544/1149. 
According to the Nuzhat al-qulub (written in a.d. 1340), p. 87, one of the six 

districts of Maragha is Gavdul through which (p. 223 var. jlojfcT oji) the 

River Murd (now Miirdichay) flows to the Jaghatu [sic]. The e Alam-drd, 
pp. 573-5, has a long passage on the events at Diz-i Gavdul-i Maragha (or 
Qal‘a-yi Gavdul) whence Shah ‘Abbas marched to the meadow (chaman, 
oldng) of Qara-chibuq 1 to inspect the royal studs. The Qara-chabuq \sic\ 
Turks are referred to in the Sharaf-ndma, p. 288, and even to-day some settle¬ 
ments bearing the name of this tribe appear on the maps between Binab and 
Malik-kendi. The number of spellings with l is somewhat against the graphic 
confusion of k and l, but only a close inquiry on the spot into the remains 
of older toponymy can settle the question. 

Whatever the name, the battlefield should be sought in the neighbourhood 
of Miirdi-chay. Contrary to Mustaufl, the latter is an independent river, but 
it flows north of, and parallel to, Leylan-chay, which joins the Jaghatu. As 
several reasons are in favour of the identification of Ganzak with Leylan, 
the plain between Leylan and Miirdi-chay suits the position of the battlefield 
as described by Theophylactus. The mountain Duk (Firdausi) might be 
identified with Mandil-sar, through the gorge of which Miirdi-chay forces 
its way into the plain. 

A third independent source is the Armenian historian Sebeos (a contemporary 
of Khusrau), who places the battlefield in the canton Vararat (tr. by Macler, 
p. 19). 

1 Possibly the Miyan-du-ab, the strip of territory between the rivers Jaghatu and Tatavu 
with its excellent grazing grounds. Even now it is occupied by the royal studs. 
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Neither Theophanes nor Sebeos contains any reference to the celebrated 
fire-temple of Shiz of which Arab authors give so many accounts. 1 The main 
feature of the campaign is the river rep BaXapadco, a name without any doubt 
identical with Armenian Vararat. In his account of the Mesopqtamian campaign 
of Heraclius, Theophanes, ed. de Boor, p. 321, refers to the river BapaapcaO, 
corresponding to the present-day Beled-ruz. The old name is clearly Iranian 
*Bardz-ro8, “ Wild boar river.” As Greek -paid = r5S, we should expect the 
same element in the name of the river BaXapad; but both the Greek and the 
Armenian forms end in -pad/-rat. It is not impossible that in foreign mouths 
some simplification (“ haplology ”) has been applied to the original name, 
which may have been *Vararan-rodh (Varahran being the older form of Bahram; 
cf. Byzantine Ovapapavrjs, Agathias (d. in a.d. 582), ii, 24). 2 

This hypothesis is corroborated by Mas‘udl, who three times connects 
the names jl J\j jjAJI. He says ( Muruj , ii, 131) that Afrasiyab was killed 

jlJlj which Hoffmann successfully restored as * jlJlj 1; that the 

Arshakids (ii, 235) were kings of jlJlj ; and that (iv, 74) in the same 
country ( <jl J\j >aJI J%>) stood a famous fire-temple ; “ in it were idols, but 
Anushirvan removed them from it; it is also reported that Anushirvan came 
upon that fire-temple in which there was a great fire, and he transferred it to the 
place known as al-BirJca ( c pond, tank ’).” Later generations naturally read 
al-Shiz wa al-Ran , and in fact Firdausi locates the refuge-place of Afrasiyab 
near Barda*, in Transcaucasia (namely, in the province of Ar-ran, Armenian 
Alvank h , Greek ’AXfiavia). But the fire-temple could not be simultaneously 
in two such entirely different places as Arran and Shiz (in the south-eastern 
corner of Lake Urmia). Hoffmann quite rightly connected j!Jlj (*Valaran) 
with Armenian Vararat, thus clearing the path to the solution of the vexed 
question which forms the subject of the present study. 3 The final n of *Valaran 
supports our restoration of the name of the river (*Varardn). 

There is another mutilated text which seems to settle the question. In 
the remarkable biography of the Nestorian patriarch Yabalaha, edited by 
Bedjan and translated into French by Mgr. J. B. Chabot, it is reported (tr. 
p. 119) that in a.d. 1296-7 the patriarch travelled to Maragha and thence 
proceeded to the Royal camp via Shaqatu (i.e. river Jaghatu) and Siyah-kuh. 
In 1304-5 the patriarch joined the il-khan Oljeytii “ on the bank of the river 

1 On Firdausi, vide infra, p. 255. 

2 In this connection one might remember (1) that the River Saruq, which is the south-eastern 
affluent of the Jaghatu, might have been taken for the chief head-water of the latter river, 
(2) that in the neighbourhood of the southern bank of the Saruq are situated the famous caves 
of Kerefto bearing a Greek dedication to Heracles (see now Sir A. Stein, 324-346), and (3) that 
Heracles is the Greek equivalent of the Iranian Vorotraghna > Varahran > Vararan. 

3 To the six nafaiya of Maragha the Nuzhat al-qulub adds two dependencies ( tavabi*): 

i. The latter might correspond to Valardn, but it has numerous variants 
(1^ JltS” J j*> etc *» which would suggest *Qizil-uzan. 
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called in Mongolian Jaghatuy and in Persian Vakyarud 99 . From Rashid al-Dln, 
ed. Quatremere, 102-3, 411, 417, we know that the banks of the Jaghatu 
were favourite winter quarters (qishlaq) of the Mongols. According to Rashid 
al-Dln, the Persian name of the river was Zarlna-rud, “ Golden river ”, but 
the anonymous Christian writer seems to have preserved a more ancient geo¬ 
graphical term. Vakyarud (?) (jo^oo) means nothing in Persian, and the 
mutilated name should probably read * >oiio Vararod, or >opio Vamnrdd , 
or even >0^0 Valardd. In my ignorance of Syriac I consulted on this matter 
the late Mgr. F. Nau, who (letter of 17th June, 1929) gave his blessing to my 
restoration. Should it prove acceptable, we shall have one firm point: BaXapad 
= Vararan-roS= jlJlj = Jaghatu, and Kanzakon must be sought in its 
immediate neighbourhood, vide infra , p. 254. 

§ 2. Campaigns of Heraclius 

Both the chronology and the sequence of events in the course of the 
Emperor Heraclius’s three campaigns in Persia (probably in a.d. 621-2, 
624-6, and 627-8) present a number of difficult problems. 1 However, single 
episodes are known to us in considerable detail. For the earlier (a.d. 624-6) 
campaign in Southern Azarbayjan we have no authentic report. The panegyrics 
on Heraclius composed by his contemporary Georgios Pisides contain only 
a few names submerged in the sea of Byzantine rhetoric. The best later account 
belongs to Theophanes the Confessor (who completed his jvork circa a.d. 810-15), 
ed. de Boor, 1885, pp. 309-310. For the final stages of the war (a.d. 627-8) 
we happily possess an exceptionally important document in Heraclius’s own 
report dated Kanzakon, 15th March, 628. It is found incorporated in Chronicon 
Paschale (compiled circa a.d. 629). 

The Persian tradition, as recorded in Tabari, Firdausi, etc., overlooks the 
capture of Ganzak, and Sebeos (trans. Macler, p. 81) says only that Heraclius 
arrived via Karin (Erzerum), Dvin, and Nakhchavan, and “ marching on the 
Gandzak [of Atrpatakan] he overthrew the altars of the Great Fire (Hrat) 
which was called Vsnasp ”. Theophanes does not explain the route which 
Heraclius followed before arriving at Ganzak, and moreover, the Greek text 
used by Rawlinson (ed. Bonn, i, 471) is definitely corrupt. It is only in 
the old Latin translation prepared by the Papal Librarian Anastasius, circa 
a.d. 874-5, that the passage is complete, but as it contains an unfamiliar name 
the importance of it was long overlooked. Instead of reproducing de Boor’s 
retranslation of the omitted passage into Greek we shall leave the traditional 
text in Greek and the additional passage in Latin : /cat KaraXafitbv 6 pacnXevs 
rrjv ra^aKcov ttoXiv in suburbanis hujus reficiebat exercitum suum. Persae 
vero, qui confugerant ad eum, perhibebant, quod Chosrohes fugiens igne 
consumpserit o mni a sata in locis illis et pervenerit ad civitatem Thebarman 
iv rfj avaroXfj, iv fj vtt rjpx €V ° vaos rod rrvpos /cat ra XPVF ara Kpolaov, 

1 E. Gerland, Die pers . FeldzUge des Kaisers Heracleios , in Byz. Zeitschrift , iii, 1894, pp. 330- 
373; A. Pemice, Vlmperaiore Eradio, Florence, 1905 (compilative). 
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tojv AvSojv fiaGiXiajs, Kal rj ttXol vrj tcov avdpaKcov ravra Xafiajv irrl to 
AaarayepS iycoper 6 Se fiacnXevs arrapas arro Ta£a kcov KaraXapL^dvet rrjv 
©efiappLats* Kal elaeX9(bv iv tclvty] nvpl avrjXcoae tov tov rrvpos vaov kcli 
Traaav tt]v ttoXiv TTVpl dvaXcvaas KareSicoKev ottlgco lloapoov iv tois crrevoLs 
< rfjs > t ojv MrjSojv ^dpas, Kal < iv > ravrais rats Svgxcd plats tottov 
iK tottov 6 Xoaporjs rjpLecfiev' Kal 6 'HpaKXeios tovtov Sllokojv 7roXXas 
TToXeiS i7TOpdrjG€ Kal x<*)pcLs ktX. 

This restored text gives quite a definite picture of the events. Heraclius, 
having heard that Khusrau was in *Ganzak, marched on the town, took it, and 
in its suburbs gave a rest to his army. Meanwhile Khusrau moved to the town 
of Thebarmais, situated towards the east, scorching the land on his way. 
In Thebarmais [sic\ was the fire-temple and the treasures of the Lydian king 
Croesus 1 and the “ charcoal trick ”. Having taken these (treasures and fire ?) 
he moved [south-westwards] towards Dastagerd (near Eski-Baghdad). Now 
Heraclius seized Thebarmais and burnt the temple and the town. He pursued 
Khusrau through the fastnesses of Media, but returned to take up his winter 
quarters in Transcaucasia. 

Rawlinson (p. 78), misled by the incomplete text, thought that Heraclius 
burnt the temple of “ Ganzak Even such a thorough scholar as Hoffmann 
(p. 252), who felt that the text was not correct, could not make out why the 
burning of the temple was recorded not in the important Ganzak, but in the 
small town of Thebarmais. 

The key to the whole problem is given in a report quoted by Mas f udi, 
iv, 74, according to which Anushirvan transferred the fire from al-Shiz [wa] 
*Valaran to al-Birka (“ the pond ”), which Rawlinson, rather inconsequently 
but quite rightly, identified with Takht-i Sulayman. 2 The Arabic and Persian 
sources refer to numerous cases when fires were transferred by the Iranian 
kings, and the striking characteristics of Takht-i Sulayman gave a sufficient 
reason for such a move: a powerful ancient fort on an isolated hill, a deep 
lake on its summit fed by springs, the remarkable scenery of the valley and 
the situation on the road connecting Central Persian with Southern Azarbayjan, 
and further with Mesopotamia. 

If this removal of the fire had taken place under Anushirvan (531-579) 
it becomes clear (1) that neither on his first, nor on his second, visit to Ganzak 
does Heraclius refer to the presence of a fire-temple in it; (2) that the much less 
important centre Thebarmais, “ lying towards the east,” harboured a great 
temple. 

References to ©rjftappLats occur in several other sources, but the name has 
numerous variants. The earliest notice is contained in fragment 11 of Menander 
Protector, ed. Dindorf, 1871, p. 25, where the Byzantine ambassador, Peter 

1 This fantastic detail should be compared with Tabari, 1/2, 866, where it is reported that, 
after his victorious campaign against the Khaqan, Bahram Gur presented the jewels of his 
booty to the fire-temple of Shiz, as he also attached to it the Khaqan’s wife as a maid-servant. 

2 Vide infra, p. 255. The editor of Mas‘udi, Barbier de Meynard, brought in a new confusion 
by declaring that al-Birka (which he apparently mistook for Forg) was a town in Fars ! 
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Patricius, is said to have visited the king of Persia ev rd> it poaayo pevopeevto 
BeOappeats. As this happened in a.d. 562 under Anushirvan, Mas‘udf s state¬ 
ment (see above) receives some indirect corroboration. Theophylactus, v, 14, 
tells the story how Khusrau II, while he was ev rw Be palais, apphed to the 
patriarch Sergius for prayers that Shlrin should bear a child. Evagrius, Hist. 
Ecclesiastica , vi, 21 (ed. Bidez, 1898, p. 236) repeats this story, which again 
indicates that the said place served as residence to the king. Finally Georgius 
Pisides, ed. Bonn, 1837, p. 85, in his bombastic verse sings the arrival of 
Heraclius in rrj Aapapraaet , which town lay “ to the north of Persia and to 
the south ( 7 rpds Notov) of us (i.e. the Byzantine Empire) ”. There Khusrau 
kept “ his Magians and his burning coals ”. The poet connects the name of 
the town with Artashir, the conqueror of the Parthians, but it is obvious that 
the forms Bid appeals Bepapeals ©rj^appeals Aapapraais represent one single 
name which we cannot yet restore. 

In the Shdh-ndma, Mohl, ii, 546-551 (Tehran, iii, 756-762), Kay Ka’us, 
wishing to test Kay Khusrau’s valour, sent him against the castle Dizh-i 
Bahman. The road to it led past the gate of Ardabel. The castle, which had 
high walls ( bar-shuda bar a ), was an Ahrimanian creation and was occupied 
by divs. By mentioning the name of God (Yazdan) Kay Khusrau captured 
Dizh-i Bahman, in which he had a dome built ten lasso-lengths (Jcamand) 
across, with high vaults. Outside it at half the distance which a horse runs 
(in a hippodrome ?) he placed (the fire) Adhar-Gushasp. It is probable that 
this legend (in its post-Anushirvanian adaptation) refers to Takht-i Sulayman, 
but the connection of the name Dizh-i Bahman with the above-mentioned 
Byzantine variants is not apparent. If a temple could be dedicated to an 
Amrta-sponta, the variant *Be9-Appeals would suggest Armaiti rather than 
Vohu-mano (> Bahman). 

A second time Heraclius arrived in Ganzak on 11th March, 628, and left 
it on 8th April. His first communication on the events between 17th October, 
627, and 15th March, 628 ’ (including the accession of the new king Sheroe) 
has not come down to us ; but the text of his second letter, which was sent 
from “ the camp near Ganzak ” on 8th April and read in the churches of 
Constantinople on 5th May, has survived in Chronicon Paschale, Migne, 
Patr. Graeca , xcii, pp. 1017-1022. Heraclius J s campaign in Mesopotamia has 
been examined by Rawlinson, and we are concerned only with the last part 
of it, when, being threatened by the Persian army recalled from the West (see 
Pernice, 164), he boldly retreated into Azarbayjan, behind the Zagros chain. 
The route followed by him is known in general lines chiefly from Theophanes, 
ed. de Boor, p. 325. 

February, 628, was spent in devastating Shahrazur (rov Sia^ovpov; 
Chr. Pasch. jrov Uiaaovpcov) ; and in March Heraclius came to “ the place 
called Bap£av ”. Rawlinson identified the latter with Bana, on the plea that 
the original Kurdish name of this place is Barozha (“ exposed to the sun, 
lying eastward ”). Consequently in his opinion Heraclius crossed the Zagros 
(Chr. Pasch. to opos rod Zapa) over the Bana pass. But the name Barozha 
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is not known to the old geographers, and the Greeks would hardly have left 
out a long 0 in the middle of the word. It is much more probable that Bap^av 
represents the important junction of roads which the old Arab geographers 
call Barza and which was one of ^he stages on the road Dinavar-Maragha, 
i.e. at a considerable distance to the east of the Zagros range (vide infra). 
It is quite likely that it should be identified with the present-day Saqqiz, in 
the upper part of the Jaghatu valley. This conclusion leaves us without a clue 
as to the pass which Heraclius used. It may have been one of the Bana passes, 
but it may have been the pass of Naukhuvan used by the Jaf tribe in its yearly 
peregrinations from Shahrazur to the sources of the Jaghatu. As Heraclius 
states that snow fell all the time from 24th February when he left Shahrazur 
down to 30th March, and in the meantime, according to Theophanes, he spent 
seven days in Barzan, it is more probable that the Byzantine army hastened 
to reach a point in the warmer Jaghatu valley, instead of the more elevated 
Bana separated from the Jaghatu by a pass. 1 From Barzan Heraclius reached 
Ganzak on 11th March. Thus his march from Shahrazur lasted seventeen days, 
out of which a week was spent at Barzan. Ten days’ march with an army 
might have brought Heraclius both to Takht-i Sulayman and to the lower 
course of the Jaghatu ; but, while the latter even in Mongol times was known 
as a warm qishlaq, the former course, on climatic grounds, is absolutely 
improbable. 

Heraclius in his missive (KeXevois) to Constantinople gives some very 
important details on Ganzak which were not duly appreciated by Rawlinson. 
The emperor praises the abundance of provisions for men and horses 
(haTrdvas noAXas /cat dv6pu)7rcuv /cat aAoycov) found in the city, which had 
some three thousand houses, to say nothing of the surrounding country. The 
fortified camp (to fwodrov fjfiduv) was situated in the neighbourhood of the 
town, but the animals were cared for in the houses “ so as to secure a horse 
to each man in the camp ”. It is enough to have a look at the excellent new 
photographs of Takht-i Sulayman 2 to recognize that there is no room at Takht-i 
Sulayman for such a considerable town. 3 The hill rises sharply above the narrow 
valley surrounded by peaks. Its top, within the powerful walls, has the area 
of 380 X 320 metres (1,250 X 1,050 ft.), out of which the lake occupies 
108 X 68 metres. The rude wintry conditions of the site are illustrated by the 
photograph taken by the late Professor A. V. W. Jackson, op. cit., 133, which 
shows Takht-i Sulayman “ buried in snow ”. 

§ 3. Road Dinavar-Maragha 

The analysis of the Byzantine expedition under Mauricius points to the 
situation of Ganzak in the neighbourhood of the Valarath (Jaghatu); the 

1 Kele-shln—to be distinguished from the famous Kele-shin, lying much more north-west 
between TJshnu and Ravanduz (probably used by the Byzantine troops in a.d. 591). 

2 Bull, of the American Inst, for Iranian Art , December, 1937, pp. 71-105. 

3 A. F. Stahl, Peterm. Mitt., 1905, p. 32 : “ Nichts deutet darauf hin dass hier einst eine 
grossere Stadt stand.” 
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examination of Heraclius’s campaigns confirms the existence of the considerable 
city of Ganzak, distinct from the Fire-temple of Thebarmais ; the Arab sources 
make quite certain the location of Ganzak. 

Of great importance to us is the already quoted route Dinavar-Maragha 
described in three slightly different versions. Ibn Khurdadhbih, 121, and 
Qudama, 213, give distances in farsakhs, while Muqaddasi, 383, expresses 
them in stages (marhala). 


I. Khurd. Qudama. Muqaddasi. 
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The three authorities quoted describe also a road from Maragha to Urmia, 
which first descended southwards to Barza (stages 9., 8b., 8a., and 7.) and thence 
turned away north-westwards (vide infra, p. 253). The first part of this itinerary 
contains some important details on the road Maragha-Barza. 
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The actual distance between Dinavar and Maragha measured on the 
1 :1,000,000 map is circa 225 miles. As our detailed list of stages comprises 
only 50-55 farsakhs, we have to reckon a farsakh at 4^-4^ miles. Before 
we deal with the lesser points, it will be useful to check the position of the 
two lan dm arks Barza and Slsar, known also from other sources. The distance 
of 15 f. (61 t 4 t - 67J m.) to the south of Maragha would indicate the position of 
Barza in the region of Bukan-Sara. As, however, we know that farsakhs were 
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of a “ heavy ” type in Azarbayjan, 1 we have reasons to move Barza further 
south to the important and ancient settlement Saqqiz (20 m. from Bukan, 
or 10 m. from Sara). This identification can be controlled by measuring another 
similar distance (corresponding to 15 f.) south of Barza which would place 
Sisar at Senne, as usually accepted {vide infra). 

The southernmost sector Sisar-Dinavar, equal in a straight line to 67-74 
miles, is rather too short for the distance of 20-22 f. indicated by I. Khurd and 
Qudama. This suggests that on leaving Dinavar the road followed some 
devious course, possibly to join the high-road from Kermanshah to Senne. It 
is also probable that in the south farsakhs were shorter than in Azarbayjan. 

After these preliminary remarks we come to a closer examination of the 
difficult itinerary, a part of which I covered in 1916, as I was travelling from 
Kermanshah to Semengan, Dinavar, Sunghur, and Senne. Most of the names 
are either uncertain or do not correspond to the present-day toponymy. 

1. The ruins of Dinavar, reduced to shambles by the eagerness of local 
treasure-seekers, lies near the village Qaka-ju, 17 miles north of Bisutun. 

2. The name (Qudama jU*jjJ-l : note the article) may be con¬ 

nected with the tribe *Jabrakan, Gaurakan, Gauragan, later Guran. 2 Two 
villages called Jabar-abad (?) are shown on the map, one of them lying 18 
miles to the west of Dinavar (in Bilavar), and the other north of Dinavar, 
below the Melemas pass. Even if they are not identical with the original 
Jabarjan, they may have preserved a trace of its name. 3 

3. The situation of Tell-Van 4 is entirely hypothetical. It may have lain 
at one of the passes leading from the Gava-rud to the valley of the Senna river 
(Qishlaq), i.e. possibly near Dargah, or, if the road swung much further east, 
at Kargabad. 

4. There are good reasons for seeking Sisar in the neighbourhood of Senne, 
although the latter capital of the valis of Ardalan seems to be a late foundation, 
and there are indications that the earlier centre 5 lay more to the north, nearer 
to the sources of the Qizil-uzan (Sefidrud). 

5. Judging by the name, Andarab lay between two water-courses, possibly 
the Sefid-rud and one of its tributaries. 

6. Bailaqan (a name occurring elsewhere) should be looked for' on the 
upper Khorkhora. 

7. With Barza (Theophanes : Bap^av) we come to firmer ground. Barza 
was an important point where the roads to Maragha and Urmia forked. In the 
early ninth century a.d. it had a short-lived dynasty of its own, Baladhuri, 331. 
It is hardly thinkable that travellers from Maragha had to come all this way 
southwards to turn off westwards. This procedure would, however, have been 
natural for a traveller from the south. It is probable that in the original 

1 Under Malik-shah the length of a farsakh was ascertained to be : 6,000 paces in ‘Iraq, 
Kurdistan, etc., but 10,000 paces in Azarbayjan and Armenia ; see Nuzhat al-Qulub , 164 (transl. 
161). 

2 BSOAS , XI/1, p. 87. 

3 I. Khurd., 121, mentions a stage Shiz (without article !) at 4 fars. from Dinavar, on the 
road to Sisar. V. infra , p. 264, n. 2. 

4 The element van , “ a place ” (Arm. avan ), is frequent in North-Western Iran: Jdb.r-vdn, 
Bajer-van , etc., as probably also Shirvdn, Gurzivan , etc. 

5 Perhaps identical with the place called in Assyrian sources Sissirtu ; see Minorsky, Senna 
and Sisar in E.I. 
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itinerary the section Barza-Urmia continued the section Dinavar-Barza, and 
only mechanically it was connected with the section Barza-Maragha (in reversed 
order: Maragha-Barza-Urmia). 1 There exists a direct road from Saqqiz to 
the north-west, and in 1911 I myself travelled straight from Sauch-Bulaq to 
Saqqiz. 2 Saqqiz is a very old settlement, as attested by its tall ancient mound. 

After Barza the road had two variants. The name of stage 8. is mutilated, 
and no great credit can be given to the form Sabur-khast (“ Shapur has risen ”). 
It must have lain between 8b. Janza and 8a. Musa-abadh. Below we shall 
speak of this stage in more detail. 

The most interesting name of the itinerary is certainly 8b. ^anza. In his 
edition of Muqaddasi de Goeje, p. 382, adopted the reading j °y>~, but the 
variant oj+>~ undoubtedly indicates that the name should be restored as 
* Janza, as in I. Khurdadhbih and Qudama. 3 The addition of the word 
-rud is a proof of the place lying on a river. There is no shadow of doubt that 
this Janza is the ancient Ganzak. Six farsakhs from Maragha indicate for it 
a position at Leylan, lying on a right affluent of the Jaghatu. Thus the Byzantine 
and Arabic sources are in agreement on the location of Ganzak where Colonel 
Monteith first placed it in 1832. 4 He was struck by “ the extensive ruins of 
those solid mounds of earth which characterize all the ancient cities of Persia ”. 
In his measurement “ the ruins are about 14 miles in circumference and their 
greatest extent is from east to west ”. He concludes : “ the city of Tabriz 
appears to be considerably too far north to agree with the position of Ganzaca, 
which these ruins do; and is situated in the coldest and most barren part of 
Azerbijan, consequently little calculated to answer the purpose of winter 
quarters for so large an army as that of Emperor Heraclius during his second 
expedition into Persia. They are also near the junction of the three roads 
leading from Ctesiphon to the capital of Persia, by Senna, Soudj-Bulak, and 
Burrandizi.” 

Rawlinson, pp. 39, 119, visited the great ruin, which he found to be “ a 
quadrangular inclosure, about three-quarters of a mile in length, and half that 
distance in breadth, composed of a line of mounds, some 40 or 50 feet in 
height He rejected Monteith’s identification on the ground that “ Gaza 
is mentioned as the s umm er residence of the Median kings, but Leilan, in the 
Miyandab plain, is positively one of the very hottest spots in all Azerbijan ”. 
However, this objection is based on the mutilated passage of Strabo which 
must be checked in the light of the unequivocal statement in Theophylactus 
about Ganzak lying in the plain, vide supra, p. 245. 

§ 4. The Fire-Temple of Shiz 

While Theophylactus makes no mention of the fire-temple in Ganzak, 
Theophanes definitely affirms that the temple was at Thebarmais. If the 

1 In fact Muqaddasi, 382, describes a direct road Maragha-Shahrazur making no detour 
via Barza (6 marhalas plus 30 farsakhs). 

2 See also Sir A. Stein, op. cit., 349-351. 

3 See also below, p. 265, Yaqut’s description of Kazna and Jaznaq. 

^ JUGS., 1832, pp. 5-6. 
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1 ater compilator G. Cedrenus (end of the eleventh to beginning of the twelfth 
century a.d.), ed. Bonn, p. 121, places the temple in Ganzak (rrjv ra&Kov 
7t6Xlv), it only shows that the important passage, which has survived only 
in the early Latin translation of Theophanes, 1 was missing in his copy, as it 
was missing in the early European editions of Theophanes. According to 
Firdausi, before the battle with Bahrain, Khusrau Parvlz rode to the temple 
and there paid his devotions. The Shdh-ndma gives no clue to the position 
of the sanctuary. As Bahrain’s final retreat was in the north-eastern direction 
(Maragha-Miyana ?), he had presumably evacuated the whole area to the 
south of the battlefield, and thus nothing stood in the way of Khusrau’s paying 
a flying visit even to Takht-i Sulayman. 

The identity of Thebarmais with the present day site of Takht-i Sulayman 
results from the evidence of Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil (first half of the tenth 
century), 2 who describes it under the name of al-Shiz , and from that of 
Hamdullah Mustaufi, who refers to the same site under the Mongolian name 
*Soqurluq. The importance of both texts has been convincingly demonstrated 
by Rawlinson, pp. 64 and 70.* The Arab traveller has a very doubtful reputation 
for veracity as regards the lands of the Farther East (the Turks, India), but 
in Western Persia he must have actually visited several interesting places. 
Mis‘ar gives numerous details on al-Shiz (various mines, unfathomable pond) 
and the fire-temple, saying that its fire had been burning for 700 years without 
leaving any ashes. This gives a clue to the mysterious reference of Georgius 
and Theophanes (cf. also Cedrenus) to the “ charcoal trick ”. It is quite likely 
too that the presence of a deep lake by the temple was instrumental in the 
disappearance of the ashes without trace. Mustaufi, Nuzhat , 65, says nothing 
about the temple, but connects the site of Takht-i Sulayman with the legend 
of Kay-Khusrau (and Afrasiyab), which in its turn is closely attached to the 
temple of Adhar-Gushnasp. 

We shall now consider the references to al-Shiz throughout the ages. 

The striking site of Takht-i Sulayman must have ever excited popular 
imagination, even in Pre-Iranian and Median times. The American expedition 
found on the spot “ a considerable number of fragments of prehistoric painted 
pottery ”, but the hill does not seem to have been permanently inhabited. 
The harsh climate alone fully guarantees this conclusion, and possibly the 
water of the lake, rich in mineral elements, would not have been to the liking 
of permanent residents. 

1 Cedrenus uses the same terms as Theophanes in describing the temple, the treasure of 
Croesus and “ the charcoal trick ”, but he adds a detailed and interesting description of a statue 
of Chosroes (cf. Mas‘udi, iv, 74). He may have found it in some other source. In any case his 
location of the temple in Ganzak has no decisive importance. 

2 Mis‘ar has been known through the quotations found in Yaqut’s Mu'jam al-buldan, and 
in Zakariya Qazvlnl. Marquart did not live to fulfil his promise (Festschrift Sachau, p. 292) 
to study the problem of the authenticity of what goes by the name of Mis'ar. Meanwhile two 
risdla of Mis‘ar’s travels have been found in the Mashhad MS. containing also a part of I. Faqih 
and an important copy of I. Fadlan (incomplete). 
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Marquart explained Shiz through the hypothetical Middle-Persian Sic 
(Sicikan), which many times occurs in Zoroastrian books as the name of a 
treasure-house. There is still some uncertainty about the reading of the Middle 
Persian, 1 but Pliny in his geographical compilation mentions among the towns 
of Media Phisganzaga (var. Fiscanzaga ), 2 which Marquart restores as *Jis 
(for $£c)-canzaga, corresponding to Middle Persian *Ganj-i Sicikan . This 
restoration would take us up to the beginning of our era ; but Marquart goes 
even further by admitting that Sic may be a Mannsean name. Here, however, 
we enter the realm of pure speculation. Below, p. 264, we shall consider the 
possibility of a different derivation of Shiz from Cecast. If in Roman times the 
place (oppidum) was called *Sic, or Shiz, the Byzantine designations of it 
(BidapfjLais, Orj^apfiacg, etc.) are puzzling by their dissimilarity. 3 

As the American expedition of 1937 definitely established the Parthian 
origin of the walls and the earliest buildings of Takht-i Sulayman, it is especially 
interesting to remember that Mas'udi in the Muritj, ii, 235, calls the Parthians 
“ kings of al-Shlz (and) *Valaran ”, and in the Tanbih, 95, adds that the 
Arshakids spent the winter in ‘Iraq and the s umm er in “ al-Shlz belonging 
to Azarbayjan (min bilad A.) The existence of the fort indicates the 
direction of some important road connecting the central Iranian plateau 
with the southern basin of Lake Urmia and further with Mesopotamia. In 
case of need the fort might protect the East against danger coming from the 
West, and vice versa, particularly in times of local risings. It is possible 
that the wild population of the Caspian provinces expanded westwards along 
the road Zanjan-Takht-i Sulayman. 

The indications that the fire-temple of Thebarmais-al-Shiz was founded by 
the Sasanian Ardashlr are very uncertain. The evidence of Georgius Pisides 
about the stronghold Aapaprauis founded by t^ie Sasanian * Ardashir carries 
no weight, for possibly he wrote his panegyric in the moment of exultation 
after the arrival of the first reports of Heraclius’s exploits, 4 when the exotic 
name of the fire-temple could not be properly ascertained. The name of the 
founder * Apraarjp seems to be a secondary derivation from * Aap-Apraois, 
for Georgius commits a gross error about the date of Ardashir (vide infra). 
It is true that Miser’s chronology, according to which the fire had been in 
existence for 700 years, is a pointer to the early part of the third century a.d., 
i.e. to the time of Ardashir, but his hint is too vague. He says nothing about 
the removal of the fire from Ganzak to Shiz. Nor is it clear what he means by 

1 All the quotations in Marquart, Catalogue , pp. 108-9 ; but H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian 
problems , 230, suggests the reading *Oanj-i sasapikan. 

2 Nat . hist., vi, 43. In another place he speaks, vi, 42, of the capital of Atropatene : “ oppidum 
ejus Gazae (var. Gaze, Gazzea), ab Artaxatis C CCCL passuum, totidem ab Ecbatanis Medorum, 
quorum pars sunt Atropateni,” ed. Detlefsen, 1904, p. 136. This indication suits Leylan but not 
Takht-i Sulayman. 

3 At the most one might recognize &iz in the last element of Dar-arta-sis , but such a hypothesis 
does not solve the difficulty in the beginning of the name. 

4 As suggested by the editor Quercius, ed. Migne, p. 1329. 
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the “ existence ” of the fire during seven centuries. It would be unexpected if, 
in the fourth century of the Hijra when Mis‘ar visited al-Shiz, the fire were 
still burning. 

Both Mas‘udl, iv, 74, and I. Faqih, 246, have the important report on the 
removal of the fire Adhar-Gushnasp to a new place. Mas‘udl’s passage was 
quoted above, p. 249. I. Faqlh’s version is as follows : “ *Adhar-gushnasp 
is the fire of Kay-Khusrau ; it was in Adharbayjan, but Anushirvan transferred 
it to al-Shiz.” The two reports are identical; but Mas c udl usually considers 
al-Shiz (wa) *Valaran as a hendiadys covering one geographical region (bilad). 
He ought to have said that the fire was taken from *Valaran to the pond of 
al-Shiz. The strange terminology of I. Faqih is to be explained by the ambiguous 
position of Takht-i Sulayman. Even in Mongol times Mustaufi, Nuzhat 
al-qulub, 87, mentions Leylan (Ganzak) under the tuman of Maragha (in 
Azarbayjan), whereas (p. 64) he describes the present day Takht-i Sulayman 
under the tuman of *Ija-rud (sic —instead of the Anjarud of the printed 
edition), in Persian ‘Iraq. 

The testimony of Mas‘udi and I. Faqih on the transfer of the fire by 
Anushirvan (a.d. 531-579), based on some literary Zoroastrian tradition, 1 
finds some indirect confirmation in Georgius Pisides. The latter’s reference to 
Ardashir as the founder of Darartasis is contradictory, but the date which he 
assigns to “ Ardashir ” (“ 60 + 16 years ago ”) is very significant, for 626 — 76 
== 550 corresponds to the reign of Anushirvan. Unconsciously Georgius may 
have quoted the date of the transfer of the fire to Takht-i Sulayman. 

The name Shiz also occurs in I. Khurdadhbih, 119, where he speaks of it 
separately from “ Janza, the city of (Khusrau) Aparviz ” ; he places in it the 
temple *Adhar-gushnas to which the Zoroastrian kings after their accession 
walked on pilgrimage from al-Mada’in (Ctesiphon). Mas‘udl, too, Tanbih, 95, 
reproduces this latter detail, with some misunderstanding of the name of the 
fire Adhar.khsh for *Adhar-jushnas. 

Before the destruction of the temple by Heraclius, Khusrau removed from 
Shiz the treasures, and apparently the fire, but, when the period of troubles 
was over, the fire may have been reinstated in its old place. During the final 
disruption of the Sasanian kingdom the family of governors of Azarbayjan 
temporarily played a considerable role in the events; see Erdnsahr, 112-13. 
One of them was Bahman Jadoya, of whom a gloss in Tabari, 1/4, 2053c, 
remarks that he was “ a king (maliJc) whom they made king ( mallakuhu ) 
in al-Shlr This name, which undoubtedly must be read *al-Shiz, indicates 
the traditional importance of the place. For some time after the Arab conquest 

1 Rawlinson, 81, refers to the book “ Tebektegin ” from which Mas‘udi borrowed his informa¬ 
tion on Persian antiquities. In the printed edition of the Murihj, ii, 118, 120, the name is given 
as al-S.kisaran (according to Christensen, Les Kayanides , 143 : “ the chiefs of the Saka ”). 

In Tanbih, 96, a different (?) book is quoted : Bcuylcar (apparently identical with Muruj , ii, 44 : 
al-Bnks). Marquart, Streifziige, 166, restored it as *Paykar, “ Book of wars.” Unfortunately 
Mas‘udfs quotations contain nothing on fire-temples. 
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the Zoroastrians of al-Shlz were left unmolested, for under ‘Omar it was 
stipulated that “ the people of al-Shiz should not be hindered in the special 
custom of dancing (zafri) on their festal days nor in observing their practices ” : 
Baladhuri, 326. We cannot say whether these customs were connected with 
the survival of the temple. 

The memories of al-Shiz in Arab geographers (I. Khurdadhbih, Mas‘udl, 
Mis‘ar) have been quoted above. It is curious that the tenth century geographers 
of the “ Balkhi tradition ” (Istakhri, I. Hauqal) do not mention al-Shiz. 
Yaqut is definitely puzzled by the whereabouts of the temple. In Mongol 
times a new name obliterates the memory of al-Shiz. Rawlinson’s tentative 
reading of it was Satunq, but Le Strange’s edition of the Nuzhat al-qulub , 64, 
gives the variants j Jw j yL* j Still better is the reading preserved 

in Rashid al-Din, ed. Jahn, 350 : y J jy^ *Soqurluq. He quotes it as the 
site of a royal Mongolian palace, in agreement with Mustaufi’s statement that 
a palace was restored there by Abaqa. The traces of this building are still 
visible at Takht-i Sulayman. 1 The ‘ Alam-ara , 106, still mentions a governor 
of “ Sujas and S.yurluq (*Soqurluq) ”, under Shah Tahmasp, and it is likely 
that the present-day name of the River Saruq, coming from Takht-i Sulayman, 
is but a further simplification of the Turko-Mongolian name become 
unintelligible. 2 

The present-day “ Takht-i Sulayman ” seems to be quite a modern (post- 
Safavid) product of popular imagination. Rawlinson’s suggestion, p. 68, that 
it might be connected with the name of the Turcoman governor of Kurdistan 
Sulayman-shah *Iva, is without foundation, for his governorship did not 
extend so far north : Nuzhat , 107. 

§ 5. Phraata-Vera 

Going now back to Antonius’s expedition, we have to bear in mind the 
great changes which had taken place in Azarbayjan during the six or seven 
centuries separating the year 36 b.c. from the reigns of Anushirvan and Khusrau 
Parviz. 

When Antonius led his troops against the Parthians, Atropatene was still 
under its hereditary ruler Artavazd, a vassal and ally of the great Parthian 
king Phraates IV. His genealogy seems to go up to Atropates (Strabo, xi, 
cap. xiii, 1), who proclaimed Atropatene independent in order not to become 
subject to Alexander. Later Artavazd joined the Romans, and his daughter 
Iotape was betrothed to Alexander, son of Antonius and Cleopatra. The last 
of the dynasty was Artavazd’s great-grandson Gaius Julius Artavazd, who 
died in Rome. 

This peculiar position of Atrtfpatene may have dictated a special administra¬ 
tive arrangement, and it is not necessary that the capital of Atropatene should 

1 See D. N. Wilber in Bull. Am. Inst. Pers. Art , V/2, p. 102. 

2 Mong. soqur “ blind, a blind man ” + Turk, suffix -luq, perhaps meaning “ a blind alley ” (?). 
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have lain at the same point as the residence of a provincial governor within 
the limits of a great empire. At the time of the Arab conquest, the marzuban 
of Azarbayjan resided in Ardabil, far from the basin of Lake Urmia. But we 
do not even know how far the king of Atropatene could control the nomadic 
people (Cadusii, Amardi, Tapyri, Cyrtii) who lived on the north-eastern edge 
of his dominions : Strabo, xij ch. 13, 3. 

The geographical background of Antonius’s campaign is known only in 
very general outlines. The original historian of the expedition was Quintus 
Dellius, who, as a geographer, seems to have been far below the standards of 
Cnseus Pompeius Theophanes of Mytilene, to whom we owe so many valuable 
details on the countries conquered by Pompeius. 1 

Antonius, with his large army, 100,000 strong, had to travel through the 
dominions of his ally Artavazd of Armenia. According to Plutarch (d. circa 
a.d. 122), Vita Antonii, cap. xxxviii, Antonius left “ Armenia ” to the left. 
This indication apparently refers to the capital of Armenia Artaxata, which 
lay on the northern bank of the Araxes. It is not impossible that Antonius’s 
further route is reflected in two passages of Strabo. In xi, ch. 14, 14, he speaks 
of the Armenian mountains “ ’'Afios and Nlfiapos belonging to the Taurus ”, 
and of these Abos is near to the road that leads to Ecbatana past the temple 
of Baris (rrapa rov rrjs BapuSos vecbv). 2 Although what Strabo means by Abos 
seems to be the southern spurs of Mt. Ararat, it is possible that the name is 
still reflected in that of the small district Ava-jiq through which pass the 
communications between Erzerum and Khoy. In another passage, xi, ch. 14, 2, 
Strabo explains that after Niphates 3 “ comes Mt. Abos, whence flow both the 
Euphrates and the Araxes, the former towards the west, and the latter towards 
the east, and then Mt. Nibaros, which stretches as far as Media ”. In fact, in 
the neighbourhood of Avajiq lie the head-waters both of the Murad-su (eastern 
Euphrates) and of the Sari-su flowing to the Araxes. As, according to Strabo, 
xi, cap. xiii, 4, Niphates merges into the Zagros, it is likely that by Nibaros is 
meant the line of hills stretching south-eastwards along the road Avajiq- 
Khoy and then along the northern bank of Lake Urmia. 

But all these hints are very vague, and Plutarch, without any preliminary 
explanation, passes on to the siege by Antonius of “ the great city of Phraata, 4 
in which were the children and wives of the king of Media Dio Cassius 

1 In his thesis on Theophanes of Mytilene, Strassburg, 1888, W. Fabricius studies also the 
fragments of Dellius. 

2 I leave the problem of the temple of Baris over which so much ink has been spilled; see 
H. Stephanus, Thesaurus , Eng. ed., 1816-18, ii, cccxxii-v : L. C. Valckenaer, Dissertatio de 
vocabulo Bapis. See also Pauly-Wissowa sub verbo. J. Schrader’s restoration *Macns (in Armenian : 
Ararat) for Bapis is still very tempting in view of the quotation from Nicolaus Damascenus in 
Josephus, Ant. Jud. t i, iv, on the mountain Baris, situated towards Armenia, on which many 
people took shelter during the Flood. 

3 Now Ala-dagh, forming the north-eastern barrier of the Van basin. 

4 This form is repeated in the compilation called Parthica and falsely ascribed to Appian, 
ed. Schweighauser (1785), p. 77. The other variants are <Ppaapra, &paoprov ; see Plutarch, 
VII/1 (Teubner, 1915), p. 113. 

VOL. xi. part 2. 
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(wrote after a.d. 229), ed. Boissevain, 1898, ii, 309, calls the capital Praaspa 
(Tors’ npadairois rw fiaaiXelcp avrcov TTpocnrecrcov). This invasion must have 
taken place in the summer, or the early autumn, for, according to Plutarch 
(ch. 37-8), Antonius, eager to spend the winter with Cleopatra, disregarded 
the original plan to occupy Media “ before the Parthians moved from their 
winter quarters in the early spring He retreated from Phraata some time 
after the autumnal equinox (23rd September) and before winter came on 
(ch. 40). 

This detail is not without importance for the understanding of the descrip¬ 
tion of Atropatian Media in Strabo, xi, cap, 13, who quotes directly from 
Dellius, “ the friend of Antonius, who wrote an account of Antonius’s expedition 
against the Parthians on which he accompanied Antonius and was himself 
a commander Unfortunately the decisive passage is corrupt: “ their 
summer capital lies in the plain at Gazaca < and their winter residence > in 
the strong fort Vera {Ovepa), which was besieged by Antonius on his expedi¬ 
tion against the Parthians/’ The words in < > were added by the editor 
Groskurd, but this only increases the difficulty about the seasons. As we have 
shown, Ganzak must be looked for near Leylan ; but this place, lying in the 
plain, 1 is one of the hottest spots in summer (Bawlinson). Heraclius was 
pleased with its winter conditions (February-March). From Plutarch we 
can infer that the king’s family was caught by the siege of Phraata a con¬ 
siderable time before the autumnal equinox, at a period which we may con¬ 
sider as the conclusion of the summer season. Consequently, one would expect 
to find in Strabo’s text the summer quarters at Phraata, and the winter quarters 
at Ganzak. 

It has been also suggested 2 that the fort Vera might have been only the 
citadel of Gazaca, and already Rawlinson, p. 123, compared it with Vara of 
Vararat and with the name of the official Bapiapiavds who fled from Ganzak 
at the approach of Heraclius. However, Vararat cannot be simply equated 
with *Fara-r5t {vide supra), and the interpretation of Bapiopiavas is still 
doubtful. Iranian scholars have suggested to me such parallels as *varsma-pana, 
“ the one watching over defence,” or varzana-pana, “ town-warden ” ; and 
it is even possible that the Greek form is but a rendering of Persian marzpan 
“ lord of the marches In Procopius, Bell, pers., i, 13-14, a Bapeopbavas 
is quoted side by side with a mrvd^r]s, a dignitary of similar functions. 

Neither Plutarch nor Dio Cassius mention Ganzak, but both name the 
capital Phraata/Praaspa as the place besieged by Antonius. This would 
suggest the following restoration of Strabo, xi, cap. xiii, 3 : BaaiXeiov S’a vtcov 
depivov puev < iv toZs (Ppadrots, x^ptepwov Se > iv 7reSta> ihpvpbivov Fa^a/ca 
*ow 3 <f>povpLco ipvpuvto Ovepa oirep * Avrdivios €7 to\l6pk7)(T€. It was 

1 In which Strabo agrees with Theophylactus, vide supra , pp. 245, 254. 

2 Cf. Fabricius, 227 : Gazaca—“ die Unterstadt ” ; Vera, l \wie schon der Name andeutet 
(er soil von pers. var - saepes, arx kommen, Kramer) die Burg bezeichnete.” 

8 The emendation of /a£a Kal iv to Ta^a/ca ovv is due to Fabricius. 
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Marquart in Eransahr (1901), p. 108, who offered this emendation, only leaving 
blank the name of the summer residence which I take to be Phraata. The 
difficulty about this natural correction is that Vera besieged by Antonius is 
divorced from Plutarch’s Phraata. Twenty-eight years later Marquart, 
Catalogue, 109, suggested a new reading: < xei/xeptyov > p,ev iv irehlcg 

tSpV[JL€VOV rd^OLKCL, OepLVOV < §6 €V Op€Lvfj K€ipL€VOV pOLCLCFTTa > <JVV fpOVp'up 

ipvpiva) Ovipa oirep kt A. This second restoration eliminates the connection of 
Vera with Gazaka, but it takes considerable liberties with the text. 

On the situation of Phraata we are informed by Ptolemy, vi, 2 (Wilberg, 
p. 393), who quotes in one line :— 

Long. Lat. 

Za^atca (*Gazaka) 1 . 83° 40' 39° 30' 

<Papdo7Ta . . . 85° 30' 40° 30' 

0avda7ra . . .86° 30' 40° 

’ Ayav^dva . . .89° 39° 30' 

Ptolemy is not a very reliable source, 2 and we have to consider only his 
general indications without putting much trust in his co-ordinates, which are 
exaggerated. Expressed in miles they are : Gazaka-Pharaspa—117, 3 ; thence 
to Phanaspa—90, 7 ; thence to Aganzana—204, 4. There is no doubt that his 
Pharaspa, situated to the north-east of *Gazaka, is identical with Phraata/ 
Praaspa. The final point of the table, Aganzana, is presumably Zanjan (Andreas 
in Pauly-Wissowa). Phanaspa, not otherwise known, should be looked for at 
one-third of the distance from Pharaspa to Aganzana (vide infra, p. 262, n. 1). 

The nearest great centre to the north-east of Leylan (Ganzak) is Maragha ; 
and despite a considerable discrepancy in the distances (6 farsakhs = circa 
24 miles uphill, instead of Ptolemy’s 117*3 miles !) I venture to suggest the 
identity of Phraata and Maragha, especially in view of the old name of the 
latter preserved in Baladhuri, 330 : 1^1 icl^11 i.e. apparently 

*Afrah-rddh 3 for which Yaqut, iv, 476, gives The name is definitely 

connected with the river (Safi, Sofi-chay) on which Maragha is situated. The 
natural conditions of Maragha, protected from the north by Sahand and 
abounding in water and vegetation, are excellent. So much so, that both the 
Arabs (seventh to ninth century), and the Mongols (thirteenth century) made 
it their initial residence. No systematic diggings have been carried out in 
Maragha ; but its site is of greatest antiquity, 4 and it would have been quite 
natural for the ancient Atropatids to have chosen Afrah-rodh for their summer 

1 Rawlinson, 120, wrongly compares Gazaca not with Zazaca, but with Azaga, which must 
have lain in the region of Maku. 

2 Rawlinson, op. cit., 121 : “ from some cause . . . there is a greater tendency to exaggeration 
in Ptolemy’s latitudinal measurements of Western Persia than in those of any of the contiguous 
countries.” 

3 Wrongly dotted by the editor Aqrah-rudh. See Minorsky, Maragha in E.I. , in which the 
suggestion of Phraata = Maragha was first made. On a similar name of a Sistan river : Avestan 
FradaOa , now Farah-rud, see Marquart, Wehrot, 1938, p. 22. Marquart disregards the form 
Phraata and explains Phraaspa as *fraSah-aspa “ fostering horses ”, Eransahr, 108 ; Catalogue, 
109. 

4 Cf. Mecquenem in Annales de Geographie , 1908, 128-144. 
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residence. Like them, the earlier il-khans resided in Maragha, and in winter 
descended to the plains of Jaghatu, in the neighbourhood of the ancient Ganzak. 

Closely connected with Maragha was the famous fort Ruyln-diz, which lay 
at a distance of 3 farsakhs and, in later times, often served as a shelter for 
women and treasures. I have tentatively identified it with the place called 
on Russian maps Yay-shahar (in Turkish “ summer-town ”), which lies 
16 kms. (circa 3 fars.) above Maragha on the slopes of Sahand. If Vera were 
to be connected with Phraata (and not with Ganzak), this might be the 
<f>povpiov ipvpuvov which Antonius tried to capture. 1 

Strabo closes his difficult passage by mentioning (on the authority of Dellius) 
the distance between Vera and the Araxes as equal to 2,400 stades or 264*5 
English miles (1 stade = 194 yards). If by “ Araxes ” is meant the nearest 
crossing of the river (near Julfa), the distance is far too great: in reality it 
would not exceed 160 miles to Leylan, 170 miles to Maragha (following the 
road to the east of Sahand), or even 200 miles to Takht-i Sulayman. If, however, 
Strabo, like Pliny) has in view not Julfa but Artaxata, another 90 miles should 
be added to the above distances, and as a result the eastern route from Maragha 
would approximate the requirements of the case (260 miles, instead of 264*5). 

Rawlinson, with his excellent knowledge of geography and military affairs, 
has traced Antonius’s disastrous retreat on the supposition that the march 
began at Takht-i Sulayman and followed a road to the east of Mt. Sahand. 2 
On the whole he takes the daily distance covered by Antonius’s army at 
10 miles, but, as the Parthians constantly harassed the Romans and engaged 
them in fourteen battles, nothing definite can be affirmed about the various 
stages of the march. Below, I sum up Rawlinson’s explanations. 


On the 3rd day the Romans reach a flooded valley ; 

on the 7th day : a serious engagement 

days 8th to 18th : constant attacks ; 

19th day : halt; a spacious plain appears ; 

30 miles to a brackish river 
march continued to a fresh water 
days 21st-26th (27th ?) 


from Takht-i Sulayman 
crossing *Aydoghmish (southern affluent of 
the Qaranghu) 

70 miles from Takht-i Sulayman, in the 
hills, to the E. of the Miyandab plain (?) 
along the northern skirts of Sahand into 
the Mihran-rud valley 
the plain of Tabriz 
Aji-chay 
Savalan-chay 

80 miles from the Savalan to Julfa 


' 1 Another important ancient site in the same region is the castle known now as Qal‘a-Zohak, 
on the Qaranghu ; see Monteith, op. cit., 4. It lies some 52 miles east of Maragha, and tentatively 
might be identified with Ptolemy’^ Phanaspa (?). Its distance from Zanjan is circa 100 miles. 
Thus in fact it lies at one-third of the distance Maragha-Zanjan, and the general direction of 
the road (south-east) corresponds to Ptolemy’s co-ordinates. 

2 Plutarch, cf. 41 : “ Antonius was intending to lead his troops back by the same road, which 
was through a plain country without trees,” but a Mard guide “ advised him in his flight to keep 
to the mountains on his right ”, and took him by a “ shorter road ” along inhabited villages. 
The way there may have been via Sofyan—west of Tabriz—eastern bank of Lake Urmia, or 
alternatively, Sofyan-Tabriz and round the north-eastern side of Sahand. The retreat must 
have been by some shorter cut of the eastern Sahand, and more to the north-east of the former 
road (i.e. hugging the western hills of Qaraja-dagh which overlook the Tabriz plain). 
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In view of my different initial point I should make the following alterations 
in the scheme. As the Romans were travelling with heavy baggage and, 
especially in the beginning, had to regulate their order of retreat, three days 
would not have been too much for the passage from Maragha, or Ruyln-diz, 
into the upper valley of Qaranghu, which might be taken for the place flooded 
by the Parthians. The further line of retreat would be round the eastern slopes 
of Sahand, from Qaranghu into the Ujan valley. In the latter I should place 
the major engagement with the Parthians. The remaining part of the route 
followed by Antonius would be in conformity with Rawlinson’s explanations, 
the brackish river (Aji-chay) being the only definite feature in Plutarch’s 
picturesque report. Rawlinson’s variant has some advantage of distances in 
the beginning, but the march round the south-eastern spurs of Sahand and 
the crossing into the Ujan valley must have been a difficult task and taken 
quite considerable time. Consequently, the Maragha version of the campaign 
meets with no difficulty. 

Generally speaking, we have to allow for many differences between the cam¬ 
paigns of Antonius and of Heraclius. Antonius had lost his baggage-train and 
had before him a highly mobile and cunning enemy. His story does not seem 
to expand beyond the dominions of Artavazd of Atropatene, and it would have 
been very rash on his part to push forward so deep into the foe’s territory as 
Takht-i Sulayman. 1 On the way to it, there should have been some echo of 
his passage through Ganzak, whereas to besiege Phraata he may have turned 
off the main road somewhere near Binab, before reaching Ganzak, and without 
tackling the problem of a large city which lay in the plain and was open to 
the counter-attack of the fight Parthian cavalry. By no means should we forget 
the fact that the expedition of a.d. 591 carried out a detailed reconnaissance 
of the country which was of great use to Heraclius. Antonius had no such 
advantage and was moving in terra incognita. 

Consequently, all the uncertainties weighed, I should stress the important 
similarity of the names Phraata and Afrah-rodh, in order to separate Phraata 
from Ganzak and Shlz, and to locate it at Maragha. 

§ 6. Lake Cecast 

In addition to the difficulties presented by our texts we have to cope with 
some special complications in the toponymy of Azarbayjan. Under the 
Sasanians, the ancient Iranian mythology, which has in view chiefly Eastern 
Iran, was fitted into the background of Azarbayjan. The real geographical 
names, like Ganzak, belonged to definite places, but legends could be located 
anywhere and simultaneously at different points. Such is the purely mythical 
lake Var-i Cecast (Avestan Gaecasta ) 2 in which Afrasiyab (Franrasyan) 
tried to escape from Kay Khusrau. 

1 This point of view is not contradicted by a one day’s raid and the foraging expeditions 
which Antonius launched from Phraata (Plutarch, ch. 39-40). 

2 I doubt Herzfeld’s statement about the data of the Kay Khusrau cycle being “ wirkliche 
Geographic ”, Arch. Mitt., II/2, p. 72. 
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Firdausi, vii, 140, in his version of the battle fought between Khusrau 
Parvlz and Bahrain Chubln (vide supra) says that Khusrau hastened towards 
Lake *Chechast (cleverly restored by Rawlinson from the traditional Khanjast). 
As we know, the historical battle took place in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Lake Urmia, and this settles the problem in this particular case. The details 
are more confused in the legend of Afrasiyab, ed. Mohl, iv, 195-200. This 
Iranian hero takes refuge in a grotto near Barda 4 (Partav, in Transcaucasia) 1 
and then throws himself into the sea called Ab-i Khanjast (*Chechast) in the 
neighbourhood of the fire-temple of Adhar-gushnasp. Apart from the confusion 
of *Valaran (jlJlj) with al-Ran (jl^Jl), already discussed on p. 247, it is 

possible that Barda 4 (or <£* j) has been mis-read from Maragha (4t I </**), as 
precisely the same misunderstanding took place in Miskawayh’s report on the 
Russian raid on Barda 4 a, see The Eclipse , ,ii, 64. These corrections take us 
back to Lake Urmia, and even the detail on Afrasiyab being lassoed from 
44 an island ” improves the chances of our restoration (*Maragha), for there 
are islands in Lake Urmia. 

At first sight, the names Cecast and al-Shlz seem to be of different origin 2 ; 
but there are some indications of the possible passage of the former into the 
latter. 3 We can follow the traces of such changes only in Islamic times. The 
Iranian sound c is rendered in Arabic both by j and s . According to Tabari, 
1/2, 616, Afrasiyab hid himself in the pool (ghadir) known as “ well 

of *Jasf ”, var. Bar-jdst , which Hoffmann, 251, reading the alif with imdla , 
restored as *Bar-Gest , while he took bar for Iranian var 44 a lake, pond ”. A 
similar reduction may lurk in the name of the last stage before Maragha which 
is greatly disfigured in the manuscripts : I. Kh., 120, or 

Qudama, 212, Muq., or c*** li-l[j-wJ. In the fight of Tabari’s 

text, Muqaddasfs form might be restored as J* bi’r al-Cest . 4 Ini. Balkhl’s 

Fdrs-ndma , 50 and 79, the fire-temple of Azarbayjan is located at Jis (< *Ces> 
Gee). Yaqut, iii, 354, regards Shiz as the Arabic (?) form of the earlier Jis. 
These examples indicate the possible finks in the evolution of the name, but 
the passage of Gee into Shiz (*Shez ?) points rather to some purely Iranian 
dialectal differences (Parthian, Kurdish ?). 

We have seen that the earliest location of Cecast is connected with Lake 

1 Nasawl, the biographer of the Khwarazm-shah Jalal al-Dln (p. 225), boldly indicates the 
exact place of the event in the highlands of Barda‘a. [In the Bundahishn , xxii, 8, the “ lake of 
Khusrau ” is placed at 50 farsakhs from CeSast. Even reckoning 1 far. = 3 miles, the distance 
would take us beyond Zanjan. E. W. West identified Khusrau’s lake either with that of Van, 
or with Sevan (Gokche). The latter is preferable, as Van has no connection with Khusrau.] 

2 Two other Shiz (without the article) are known, Schwarz, op. cit., 703, 917, but their 
names are doubtful: one of them (perhaps *Bir) in Shahrazur, and the other (var. Sir) at 4 fars. 
north of Dinavar. V. supra , p. 253, n. 3. 

3 There was of course a temptation to take Cefiast for CeS-ast “ it is Se6 ” 

4 The restoration of this name with -khost, “ a dam, a road rammed down,” is unlikely. 
On khost see Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., II/2, 80-3. 
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Urmia, but the modified name *Shez was apparently reserved for the site of 
Takht-i Sulayman, which, even before the transfer of the fire, may have been 
alternately identified with the death of Afrasiyab (see Mas c udl, ii, 131). Tabari’s 
expression “ the ghadir of *Cest ” undoubtedly refers to some pool, and could 
not have been applied to such a vast expanse of water as Lake Urmia. 

It is even possible that “ Afrasiyab’s pool ” was sometimes located at 
a quite different point in the same region. Should our restoration of Muqaddasi’s 
stage prove right, it would indicate that some place in the neighbourhood of 
Ganzak/Janza was also connected with the same legend. As Ganzak lay at 
6 farsakhs to the south of Maragha, and *BiW Jdst (Sabur-khast) at 7 farsakhs 
in the same direction, we can think for it of some place in the neighbourhood 
of Miyan-du-ab, where several dams are in existence (on the Tatavu, on the 
Leylan river), to say nothing of the flooded stretches of land. 

This brings us to a very curious discrepancy in Yaqut. Frankly distrust¬ 
ful of Mis‘ar, Yaqut concludes the quotation from the latter’s report on 
al-Shlz with his own remark that “ the people of Maragha and that region 
call this [ sic] place Kazna ”. In a special short paragraph on Kazna, iv, 272, 
Yaqut locates it at 6 farsakhs from Maragha (cf. I. Kh. and Qudama), saying 
that “ therein [sic] is the temple of the Magians and the ancient fire-temple 
and a very high portico (iwan) Further under Jaznaq , ii, 72, he repeats 
practically the same statement. No doubt is possible that Yaqut is thinking 
of Ganzak (Leylan). 

Mis‘ar was the only traveller to visit the remote site of Takht-i Sulayman 
and there to see the remains of the temple, which even now are said to be 
discernible on the spot (D. N. Wilber). But we cannot say whether Yaqut 
saw the ruins of Ganzak, although he must have passed quite close to them. 1 
His reports seem to confirm the supposition that in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient town there still survived some recollections of the time when the fire- 
temple (with all its legendary associations) stood in it. 

We have but to repeat that the whole legend of Cecast is an unhistorical 
fiction, only artificially connected with the real facts about Ganzak and the 
fire-temple of Adhar-Gushnasp. 

This brings us to the end of our article, in which, contrary to Sir H. 
Rawlinson, we have tried to distinguish between Phraata, Ganzak, and the 
later site of the fire-temple at Thebarmais = Shiz = Takht-i Sulayman. 
Additionally we have considered the various ways in which the ancient myth 
of Cecast was located. 

I dedicate this paper to my friend Professor E. H. Minns, F.B.A., who has 
again put me under obligation by drawing a view of Takht-i Sulayman. 

Cambridge, 22nd June , 1944. 

1 See Wiistenfeld, Jacut’s Reisen, in ZDMO , xviii, 1864, p. 441. Yaqut definitely says that 
he visited Baswe which lies to the south-west of Lake Urmia, but his road to Maragha must 
have left Ganzak considerably to the south-east. 

* In the Bundahishn , xxii, 8. 
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Khaqani and Andronicus Comnenus 

By V. Minorsky 

f 1. On Khaqani (his works, editions, commentaries). 

§ 2. Andronicus Comnenus. 

§ 3. Andronicus in Georgia and Shirvan. 

§ 4. The Shirvan-shah Akhsatan and Khaqani. 

§ 5. The “ Christian ” ode translated. 

§ 6. Commentary. 

Abbreviations : Kh. — Khamkov, Memoire; L. = Lucknow edition of the Kulliydt; 
T. — Tehran edition of the Divan; Qor'an quoted in the translation of R. Bell. 

§ 1. On Khaqani 

O NE of the greatest Persian poets, Afdal al-Din Ibrahim Khaqani, is still 
insufficiently known to the public. Only in 1937 was his Divan printed 
in Tehran, and before that date the readers had to content themselves with 
an inconvenient Indian lithograph published some seventy years ago. 1 The 
long Mathnavl (Tuhfat al ‘Irdqayn) in which the poet describes his pilgrimage 
accomplished in 551-2/1156-7 is available only in Indian lithographs. 2 

This scarcity of editions is due to the difficulty of KhaqanI’s poems, which 
bristle with rare words, unusual similes and allusions to astrology, medicine, 
theology, and history, to say nothing of the numerous hints concerning the 
happenings of the poet’s own life and time. 

Even two and three centuries after KhaqanI’s death his poems caused 
embarrassment to accomplished connoisseurs of Persian letters. Daulat-shah 
calls the ode which we propose to study bisydr mushJcil “ very difficult ”, 
and cuts down his quotation from it on the grounds that it “ requires a com¬ 
mentary ” (mauquf ba-sharh)? In fact, quite a number of explanations of the 
abstruse odes had to be composed for the benefit of readers, as will be seen 
from the following list:— 

1. According to Daulat-shah, Shaykh Adharl explained KhaqanI’s qaslda 
“ on Christian matters ” in his Javdhir al-asrdr (840/1436), which is an 
abridgment of his previous work Mafdtih al-asrdr (830/1427). 

2. I owe to Professor C. A. Storey the reference to the rare Sharh-i qasaid-i 
Khaqani , Stambul, Asafiya , ii, 1252, No. 93, due to the pen of the great poet 
Jam! (a.d. 1414-1492). 

3. Muhammad d. Da’ud b. Muhammad b. Mahmud c AlavI ShadiyabadI, 
who sojourned at the court of Nasir al-Din Khiljl (906-916/1500-1510), wrote 
a full commentary on forty-four qasldas of Khaqani, Rieu, ii, 561. 

1 Dlvdn-i Khaqanl-yi Shirvanl , ed. 6 Ali c Abd al-Rasuli, Tehran, 1316, 944 pp., containing 
a short introduction and a detailed index of names (pp. 945-979). The previous edition ( Kulliydt , 
but without the Tuhfat aVIrdqayn) was lithographed in Lucknow, 1293/1878, 2 vols., 1582 pp.,. 
with a commentary in the margin (see below). 

2 Ed. by Abu’ 1-Hasan, Agra, a.d. 1855, 222 pp. (with commentary) ; Lucknow, 1294/1877 ; 
several selections : Cawnpore, 1867 ; Lahore, 1867. 

3 Tadhkirat al-shu'ara , ed. E. G. Browne, p. 79. 
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4. The ‘Alavi Lahiji, one of the courtiers of Jahangir (1014-1037/1605- 
1628), dedicated to him a commentary on some qasidas of Khaqani, Rieu, ii, 562. 

5. ‘Abd al-Vahhab b. Mahmud al-Hasani al-Husayni al-Ma‘muri, surnamed 
Ghana’!, wrote a commentary called Mahabbat-ndma some time about 1090/ 
1679, Ethe, Cat. India Office , i, col. 593. Vide infra. 

6. Qabul-Muhammad, who compiled for the Sultan of Oudh (d. a.d. 1827) 
the dictionary Haft-Qulzum , wrote also the commentary Farah-afzd on ten 
qasidas of Khaqani, Sprenger, Cat., p. 463. 

7. Rida Quli Khan (d. 1288/1871) explained the difficult verses of Khaqani 
in his Miftdh al-kunuz , Rieu, Su'p'p ., 221 (2). According to his own statement 
he worked independently, not having seen any of the previous commentaries. 

8. The Lucknow edition (a.h. 1294) has a running commentary possibly 
utilizing the earlier works, but at many places bearing the signature of Maulana 
Sayyid Muhammad Sadiq ‘Ali Lakhnauti (pp. 147, 637, etc.). The explanations 
inscribed in the margin, and sometimes inside the text, are very tiring for the 
eyes. 

9. A commentary in Urdu entitled Hall-i qasa’id-i Khaqani by Ahmad 
Hasan Shaukat was published in Meerut in 1906. 1 

In spite of this plethora of exegeses, now and then the poet defied his 
commentators. In general, one can hardly expect Muslim commentaries 
compiled far from the field of Khaqani’s activities to be of much help in the 
particularly obscure passages and allusions (vide infra , p. 562, n. 4). 

If the poet’s countrymen had to cope with many knotty points in the Divan, 
it is obvious that, outside Persia and India, few attempts will have been made 
to assess the poetical value of Khaqani. The single odes figuring in various 
readers and selections of the earlier part of the nineteenth century need not 
detain us. 2 

The only European who has produced a general study of our poet is N. V. 
Khanikov (1822-1878). 3 He began reading Khaqani with a marginal com¬ 
mentary at the time when he was Consul-General in Tabriz and was collecting 
material for the history of the Shirvan-shahs. His Memoire is a valuable piece 
of research, but the Persian text of Khaqani’s poems which he quotes in extenso 
must hail from some very faulty MS. Nor had Khanikov much feeling for the 
metre. 

C. Salemann’s thesis on the quatrains of Khaqani 4 is a careful essay with 
a full bibliography, glossary, and illustrative texts, although not carrying actual 
research beyond the findings of Khanikov. Salemann candidly confesses that 
he gave up the study of the chief source of Khaqani’s biography, namely his 

1 I do not know whether the commentary by Hasan Dihlavi (?), quoted in Tarbiyat, Danish- 
manddn-i Adharbayjdn, 130, is identical with any of the above. 

2 See a complete bibliography in Salemann, Chetverostishiya, pp. 13-14. 

3 Khanykoff, Lettre a M. Dorn, Tabriz, 8th-20th April, 1857, in Bull. hist, et phil. de VAc. 
de St. Petersbourg, xiv, No. 23, col. 353-376 (various historical references in Khaqani, chiefly to 
the Russians); Memoirs sur Khacani. 1. Etude sur la vie et le caractere de Khacani, J.As 
aout-sept., 1863, pp. 137-200. 2. Texte et traduction de quatre odes de Khacani, J. As., mars- 
avril, 1865, pp. 296-367. 

4 K. SajieMaiTB, HeTBepocTHiiiia XaKaHH, St. Petersbourg, 1875, 87 + ^ Y pp. 
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qasidas, after having discovered that “ it was beyond my powers to understand 
them without a commentary ”. 

Both H. Ethe 1 and E. G. Browne 2 followed Khamkov’s Memoir e. The 
conclusion of the former is that Khaqani’s poems, despite their forceful and 
melodious language, are characterized by an abundance of artificial jeux de 
mots and obscure hints. Browne finds still less redeeming features in Khaqani, 
whose “ style is generally obscure, extremely artificial, and even pedantic ”. 
To some extent, the judgment of the two historians of Persian literature is 
difficult to gainsay, but the human and entertaining sides of Khaqani’s pro¬ 
duction appear much more clearly in Khanlkov, who took more pains to ascer¬ 
tain the poet’s atmosphere. 

Recently Russian scholars of the younger generation (Yuri Marr, K. Chaykin, 
A. Boldlrev) have become interested in the poet of Shirvan, and succeeded 
in explaining a number of difficult points. Still more important is the long 
chapter on Khaqani included in the collection of literary essays by Professor 
Bad! 4 al-Zaman Khorasani: SuJchan va-Sukhanvardn, ii/1, Tehran, 1312/1933. 
The general appreciation of Khaqani occupies pp. 300-349, and is accompanied 
(pp. 349-403) by an illustrative selection of poetry. The author considers 
Khaqani one of the great masters of the Persian tongue and a first class qasida 
poet of his age. He notes the originality of his themes (ibtikdr-i maddmln ), 
the easy overcoming of such technical difficulties as the unusual radifs , the 
force of his descriptions, the vast range of his vocabulary and learning. He 
admits, however, that by indulging in a certain facile tendency Khaqani 
becomes artificial (az hadd-i tab?at birun). By assuming his readers to be a 
match (ham-ta) to his learning he tends to be unintelligible. “ The little 
acquaintance with the poetry of Khaqani on the part of the majority of those 
interested in literature is not due to any tortuous or obscure ideas of the poet 
or to the fact that his thoughts he outside common comprehension. Although 
such an explanation may be accepted for some of his verses, it is entirely untrue 
in the cases where Khaqani describes nature, criticizes the manners of his 
contemporaries or sings their praises, for such fines are not unfamiliar to the 
public ( ( umum ), and the ideas (khiydldt) of Khaqani are within the range of 
common thought. The reason for this aloofness and the general insufficient 
acquaintance with the divan lies rather in the poet’s terms and mode of 
expression, which rest on the peculiar foundations of science and taste capable 
of finding favour (only) with the elite . Meanwhile, such learned verses are not 
appreciated by the common people, whose range of comprehension and reasoning 
is inadequate.” 

Badf al-Zaman refutes the idea that many of Khaqani’s verses (up to five 
hundred !) have no meaning, but admits that the labour involved in ascertaining 
their meaning is out of proportion to the result. The author has found in the 
Maihnavi a verse (ii, 3758) which seems to contain a censure of Khaqani’s 
obscurity. Several times the poet of Shirvan compares his poetry with the 
1 Grundriss d. iran. Phil., ii, 263-5. 2 A Lit. Hist, of Persia, i, 391-5. 
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“ speech of the birds ”, comprehensible only to Solomon (vide infra , p. 559). 
It is tempting, therefore, to read and interpret Jalal al-Din’s verse as follows : 
“ The speech of the birds of Khaqani is but an echo ; but where is the speech 
of the birds of Solomon ? ” 1 

Badf al-Zaman greatly admires Khaqani’s talent for producing new 
combinations of words ( tarkib ) and allusions, and calls his divan “ a thesaurus 
of literary expressions 

The essay of the Persian scholar, who prides himself on being untouched 
by the all-pervading European influences, has the merit of being amply 
illustrated by apposite quotations from the immense Kulliydt. In Khaqani’s 
poems the author has discovered a mass of new facts relating to his life, patrons, 
acquaintances, and rivals. 2 

Now that the divan is before us in a readable form one is more than ever 
struck by the wonderful mastery of the poet. Of course, the qasida is a highly 
artificial class of poetry; but within its framework Khaqani moves with 
prodigious skill and ease. It would be a fallacy to imagine that the poems 
are only fulsome panegyrics. In many of them the poet displays a fine sense 
of nature : stars, clouds, and sun-rises, the desert, mighty streams, and the sea. 
Even in the longish sufi poem moving along the beaten tracks of piety there 
are some real gems :— 

natarsam zdn-ki nabbdsh-i tabVat gur bishkdfad 

ki mahtdb-i sharVat-ra ba-shab kardam nigahbdnash 

“ No fear for me that Nature, that body-snatcher, might ransack my tomb, 

“ For I have made the moon-light of the Sharfat my night-watcher.” 

The reverse of praise is satire, and the stabs of Khaqani’s stiletto flash 
refreshingly throughout his divan. In his poem reminiscent of Exegi monumen- 
tum , he calls his rivals 44 suburb-whores and village-boors ” (gharzanan-i 
barzan-and u gharchagdn-i rustd), with all the glitter of queer words and angry 
alliterations. At the risk of being accused of heresy I confess that, after this 
full-blooded speech, the mellowed but emasculated vocabulary of the followers 
of Hafiz loses some of its lustre. 

Above all the fireworks of words, metaphors, and similes the vistas of 
Khaqani’s personality form the most attractive feature of his divan. The 
human element, which is so rare in the standardized ghazals with their 
hypocritical mixture of divine and profane, is abundant in his odes, satires, 
and dirges. If he languishes in prison we see the cross-bars of the skylight 
opening on the dark sky; if he laments his wife, he finds simple and human 
words in which to describe the one who “ was my companion, nay, the memory 
of my life ” 3 ; if he speaks of the loss of his child, one agrees with Khanlkov 

1 In the light of Badi‘ al-Zaman’s discovery R. A. Nicholson has changed his translation in 
his commentary, O.M.8. , iv/7, p. 368. 

2 Muhammad ‘All Tarbiyat, Danishmanddn-i Adharbayjan , 1314/1935, pp. 129-132, also 
contains some new facts of Khaqani’s biography. 

3 I have recommended this verse to be engraved on the tombstone of Lady Ross, buried in 
Stambul by the side of Sir Denison Ross. 
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that “ sa douleur lui fait oublier sa science He likes travel and new 
impressions, he is vainglorious, he often gets into trouble with his patrons and 
enemies, and five of his longer poems are bitter complaints written in jail 
(vide infra , p. 361, n. 3). He is a personality and not a sanctimonious abstraction 
like so many of the worthies quoted in Persian anthologies. Even his learning 
and “ pedanticism ” do not resemble in the least a metrical commentary on 
the Qor’an or a versified treatise on sufism. The traces of his inquisitive mind 
and retentive memory give a picture of the cultural standards of his age, of 
the studies, readings, and meditations of his contemporaries. The divan 
contains 265 geographical and 384 personal names. 1 It is a repertory meriting 
a close study on the fines of the methods applied to Dante’s text. 

§ 2. Andronicus Comfienus 

There is now no doubt about the identity of the patron to whom Khaqani 
addressed his “ Christian ” poem. 2 It is no less a person than the famous 
Andronicus Comnenus, whose talents, loves, crimes, and adventures startle 
and amaze even on the colourful background of contemporary Byzantium. 

Andronicus (born circa a.d. 1120) was a cousin of the great Emperor Manuel 
(1143-1180), and appeared before the public eye somewhere about 1150 as 
the hero of an irregular love-affair with a princess whose sister was held in 
a still more unhallowed union by her uncle Manuel. He twice led expeditions 
against the doughty Armenian king of Cilicia, Thoros. The results were nil 
except for the personal friendships which the gay and gallant prince easily 
contracted with neighbours, whatever their persuasion, Latin or Muslim. 
No sooner was he transferred to the Hungarian front than he plotted with the 
King of Hungary and the Emperor Frederick against his own lord Manuel. 
The latter locked him up in a tower, whence he escaped after four years, only 
to be recaptured. Not before another eight years had he a better chance. 
This time (a.d. 1165) he sought refuge with the Bussian Prince Yaroslav of 
Hafich. As the King of Hungary wanted Andronicus for his own designs, 
Manuel hastened to pardon his cousin and the companion of his youth, for 
whom there always remained a weak spot in his heart. In 1167 Andronicus 
distinguished himself in the battle of Zeugmine (Zemfin), where he fought 
the Hungarians, but he felt disappointed at the sudden rapprochement of Manuel 
with King Bela. For a third time Andronicus was sent to Cilicia, but, even 
though he succeeded in unhorsing the terrible Thoros, he lost the day. He 
retired to Syria, there to give full vent to his romantic vein. He first dallied 
with the Princess Philippa of Antioch, and then with his own cousin Theodora, 
the widow of the King of Jerusalem, Baldwin III. Manuel, furious at the 
thoughtless behaviour of Andronicus, sent emissaries to blind him, but the 
faithful Theodora warned him in good time ; so, taking her with himself, 
Andronicus set out on a new series of adventures, which lasted some twelve 

1 Among them, Jesus Christ alone is mentioned 207 times. 

2 Khanikov wrongly took him for Isaac Comnenus, but Kunik (in Dorn’s Caspia , 1875, 
p. 240) corrected this mistake. 
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years (1168 ?-1180). From Syria he went to Damascus, and thence, with the 
help of Nur al-Din (d. 569/1174), on to “ Persia ”. 1 The lovers stopped at 
Harran, where Theodora was delivered of a child, and passed through Mardin. 2 
The further itinerary is little known. According to Michael the Syrian the 
travellers made for Erzerum (Karin); but this is possibly a later stage of 
Andronicus’s peregrination, after his return from the Caucasus. There are 
some reports that he proceeded to Baghdad and was well received at the court. 3 
Tfyis may be the source of the later references to his apostasy, which even 
nowadays appear in some hostile authors, but are entirely refuted by 
Khaqanf s unequivocal references to him as “ the glory of the Apostles ” 
and 44 the sincere friend of the Messiah ”. The farthest point reached by the 
noble travellers was the Christian kingdom of Iberia (Georgia). We shall 
speak separately of the activities of Andronicus in Transcaucasia, on which 
the local chronicle throws interesting light. 

After Georgia we find Andronicus on the north-eastern border of the 
Byzantine empire. 4 He is kindly received by the Turkish ruler Saltukh, the 
holder of the fief of Coloneia (now Shabin-Qara-hisar), who had encroached 
on some parts of the neighbouring Chaldian theme (i.e. Trebizond). Saltukh 
is said to have given Andronicus a strong castle. 5 

Apparently there is some misunderstanding in the sources concerning 
Saltukh (EdXrovxos *Saltuq) . This name is particular to the family of the Turco¬ 
man rulers of Erzerum, who do not seem ever to have possessed Coloneia. 6 
The agreement of the name Saltukh with the mention of Karin (= Erzerum) 
in Michael the Syrian makes it probable that Andronicus visited the court 
of this small dynasty, but the definite reference to Coloneia suggests that 
Andronicus finally passed under the protection of another Turcoman dynasty, 
that of Mengiijek, whose dominions alone form a suitable geographical frame 
to the subsequent events. 

1 Willermus Tyrensis Archiepiscopus, liber XX, cap. 2 ( Recueil des hist, des croisades , i/2, 
1844, p. 943)—a trustworthy witness of the events (d. after 1183). “ Persia ” in this case means 
only the area directly or indirectly dependent on the great Seljuks. 

2 Michael the Syrian, Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, died circa 1199, vide Recueil , Sources 
Armeniennes , p. 361. 

3 Diehl, Figures Byzantines , ed. 1927, ii, 86-134, whose source I have failed to trace. 

4 It is doubtful whether on his way to Coloneia he visited Persia. Nicetas Choniata does not 
mention such a detour , and Cinnamus applies the term “ Persian ” to the Muslim neighbours 
of the Byzantine Empire. The contemporary Seljuk ruler of Persia was Arslan II (556-573/1 mi¬ 
ll 77). One might also consider as 46 Persia ” the dominions of the powerful Ildeguzids, atabeks 
of Azarbayjan, namely of Muhammad Pahlavan-i Jahan (568-582/1172-1186). His possessions 
lay on the road from Georgia to Armenia (Erzerum, Coloneia), but Saltukh’s dominions bordered 
directly on Georgian territory in the basin of the Chorokh. 

5 Nicetas, ed. Bonn, pp. 185, 294. 

6 Their history is very little known, apart from some reference sin I. Athfr, x, 147a (496); xi, 
126: in 548/1153 Saltuq was defeated by the Georgians; xi, 185: in 556/1161 Saltuq was 
captured by the Georgians but redeemed by his daughter, wife of the ruler of Khilat (Shah 
Arman); xi, 209 : in 560/1165 the Danishmandid Yaghi-Arslan kidnapped the fiancee of the 
Saljuq Qilij Arslan, who was the daughter of Saltuq b. ‘Ali b. Abu’l-Qasim; xii, iii: in 
597/1201 the Seljuk Rukn al-Din seized Erzerum, which belonged to the son of al-Malik 
(li-walad al-maWc), son of Muhammad, son of Saltuq, and this was the end of the dynasty. 
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The chief possessions of the Mengiijekids were Erzinjan, Coloneia (Koghunia) 
and Kamakh. They were in close relations with Trebizond. They often attacked 
the Georgians and the Byzantines. The chief representative of the family 
at the time of Andronicus was Fakhr al-Din Bahram-shah (circa a.d. 1155- 
1218), known as a very clever ruler, fond of learning and poetry. Nizami 
dedicated to him his Makhzan al-asrdr (according to Rieu, circa 575/1179). 
He was a likely prince to befriend a noble visitor. 1 

Whether Andronicus, as asserted by some hostile sources, 2 really made 
incursions into Byzantine dominions and traded in captives with Muslims is 
open to doubt; but his presence on the frontier was certainly most unwelcome 
to Constantinople, and a means was found to deal him a hard blow. On Manuel’s 
instructions the ruler of Trebizond, Nicephorus Palseologus, sent men to kidnap 
Theodora. In despair at the loss of his beloved Andronicus hastened to make 
humble submission to the emperor and appeared before him wearing a chain 
round his neck. 

Again Manuel pardoned him and assigned to him a residence at CEnseum 
in the Polemoniac Pontus (now Uniye). Andronicus had now to wait but a 
short while before the news of the emperor’s death reached him. The new 
emperor Alexis (1180-3) was eleven years old. Andronicus took up the attitude 
of one bound by oath to his father to ward off any danger from the royal 
family. The unpopularity of the dowager empress and her favourite the 
Protosebastos Alexis served him as a pretext to strike hard at his enemies. 
In 1183 he was crowned joint emperor with Alexis. Soon after the dowager 
empress was condemned to be strangled, the decision having been counter¬ 
signed by her youthful son. Then the latter’s turn came, and he was strangled 
in his bed. Andronicus, still keeping his connection with Theodora, married 
the 11-year-old Agnes, who had been betrothed to Alexis. He reigned indepen¬ 
dently from 1183 to 1185, and the people welcomed his advent, as the two 
acknowledged objects of his policy were the elimination of Latin influence 
and the defence of the rights of the peasants against the landowners. A statue 
represented him as a toiler in modest garments and with a scythe in his hand. 
However, the terrorism of his old age was indiscriminate. His enemies exploited 
his excesses and executions. On 11th September, 1185, a mutiny broke out 
in the capital. Andronicus prepared to flee by sea to the Crimea, but the 
stormy sea threw him back on to the coast. He was caught and hanged in 
the circus. 3 Thus ended the reign which might have saved and regenerated the 


1 See Houtsma, Mengudjek in E.I. Important facts on the dynasty are quoted by van 
Berchem and Halil Edhem in Corpus inscr. arab., iii, pp. 90-103. 

2 Cinnamus, vi, p. 251, and various Western European chronicles. How wild were the 
rumours circulating in the West may be instanced by the fantastic confusion in the report on the 
affairs in Constantinople which reached Ibn Jubayr during his sojourn in Sicily in January, 1185, 
Rihla, ed. Gibb Memorial, pp. 330-340 (tr. Schiapparelli, pp. 336-9 and 367). 

3 Lebeau, Hist, du Bas-Empire, 1834, xvi, ch. 89-91 ; Gibbon, ch. xlviii; Brehier, sub verbo , 
in Baudrillart, Diet . d'histoire . . . ecclesiastique , ii, 1914, col. 1776—1182; A. Vasiliev, History 
of the Byzantine Empire , Madison, 1929, ii, 13-17, 88-95. 
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exhausted Empire had not Andronicus 44 lacked perhaps a little moral sense ” 
(Diehl). 

§ 3. Andronicus in Georgia and Shirvan 

For a Byzantine prince Georgia had the natural attraction of a Christian 
and hospitable kingdom. There are also reasons to think that Andronicus had 
some particular links with King Giorgi III (1156-1184). The Trebizond 
chronicle of Michael Panaretus definitely affirms that the founder of the 
Trebizond Empire, Alexius, who was a grandson of Andronicus, was set on the 
throne with the help of his paternal aunt (TTpos irarpos deta), Queen Thamar 
(1184-1213), who succeeded her father Giorgi III. Thus some connection 
between the Comnenes and the Georgian Bagratids had been a well-known fact, 
but their actual link has been difficult to ascertain. Quite recently a Georgian 
scholar 1 has given a new interpretation to the passage of the official chronicle 
describing the arrival of Andronicus in Georgia 44 with a wife of dazzling 
countenance and with beautiful children The latter are said to be 44 the 
sister’s sons ”, and the new suggestion is that this indication of parentage 
refers not to Andronicus but to Giorgi. Consequently it appears that the first 
wife of Andronicus was Giorgi’s sister. He must have married her circa 1144, 
and she gave birth to Manuel, the father of the first emperor of Trebizond. 
She probably died before Andronicus started on his adventures in Syria, for 
otherwise Giorgi 44 would hardly have shown so much kindness to his brother- 
in-law ” being accompanied by Theodora. In the words of the chronicle 2 
the king of Georgia gave him 44 as many towns and castles as he needed and 
assigned to him a residence in the neighbourhood of his own in Kakhetia, and 
opposite that of Aghsarthan, king of Shirvan ”. This Muslim ruler’s mother 
was the Georgian Princess Thamar, King Giorgi’s aunt, and the cousins, 
Christian and Muslim, lived on excellent terms. Being pressed by the Khazars (?) 
of Darband, Aghsartan appealed to Giorgi for help. Giorgi raised a considerable 
army and, taking Andronicus with him, raided the region 44 of Muskir and 
Sharabam ” and took the town Shaburan. 3 Under its walls Andronicus, by 
his behaviour, merited the approval of the whole army. The town was restored 
by Giorgi to Aghsartan. 

As suggested by Pakhomov, 4 the invasion of Shirvan, which Andronicus 
helped to repel, was initiated by the ruler of Darband, Bek-Bars b. Muzaffar. 

1 Prince Cyril Toumanoff, “ On the relationship between the founder of the Empire of 
Trebizond and the Georgian queen Thamar,” Speculum , 1940, xv, 299-312. 

2 Brosset, Hist, de la Georgie, i, 396. 

3 Muskir = Mushkur ; Shaburan = Shabaran and Sharabam = Sharvan (?). Several of 
Khaqanfs verses suggest that in his time Shirvan was called Sharvan. For example, T. 71 
(already noticed by H. Hasan) : “ Do not blame Sharvan, for Khaqan! is from the town whose 
name begins with shar [sharr ‘ evil ’]. Why should you blame a town for the two letters with 
which shar ‘ [‘ religious law *] begins and bashar [‘ humanity ’] ends,” etc. Cf. also T. 405 : 
“ Shar-van has become Shir-van [‘place of lions’], nay, Sharaf-vdn [‘place of honour’], for 
metaphorically it has assumed the aspect of Baghdad and Egypt, thanks to the (canal of) 
Khayr-van,” cf. T. 263 and 275. 

4 0 Derbendskom kniazhestve XII-XIII v. y Baku, 1930. 
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The emancipation of Darband had taken place under his grandfather Sayf 
al-Dln Muhammad b. Khalifa al-Sulaml, 1 and already in a.d. 1124 the Georgian 
King David led an army against Darband in support of the rights of the 
Shirvan-shahs. Pakhomov thinks that Shabaran (originally the north-eastern 
part of Shirvan on the eastern slope of the Shirvan range) was usually under 
the amirs of Darband. 

Bek-Bars’s levy must have had a composite character, for in the odes 2 
describing the victory over the invaders Khaqani speaks of Rus and Alan 
(T. 139, 475), Rus and Khazar (T. 135), and Rus and the Sarir (T. 476). The 
old “ kingdom of the Throne ” (Sarir) is the Avar principality in Daghestan. 
Bek-Bars’s appeal to these valiant mountaineers was natural. The Iranian 
Alans occupied in the North Caucasus a much larger area than their present-day 
descendants, the Ossets. It is unexpected to find the Khazar mentioned towards 
the end of the twelfth century. Some Khazars may have survived in the 
mountains, but it is more likely that their name was applied by Khaqani to 
their successors in the steppes, the Qipchaq (Polovtsi, Comans), who were at 
this period active along the whole Caucasian front. At an earlier time the 
term Rus 3 would have referred to Norsemen; but towards a.d. 1173 they 
were very much mixed with Slavs. The initiative of Bek-Bars was independent 
of Kiev, and he must have used bands of free-lances (SpoflHHKH) who were 
roaming in the south, as a prototype of the future Cossacks. Khaqani’s odes 
would suggest that the invasion was twofold : by land and by sea, the latter 
being the contribution of the Rus. Khaqani (T. 36) claims the destruction of 
seventy-three Russian ships, and names Jazira-yi Ruynds (“ the Madder 
Island ”) and Lanbaran as the scene of the operations against the Rus (T. 406). 
The island is supposed to be the present-day Sara, to the south of the old estuary 
of the Kur. Lanbaran lies far upstream on the Kur (south of Barda £ a). If 
Khaqani is correct, the Russian seamen seem to have operated in the direction 
of the much earlier Russian raid of 332/942. 4 

The years of Andronicus’s arrival in Georgia and of the expedition to 
Shabaran are known only approximately. All we can say is that he and Theodora 
could not have reached Giorgi’s court before a.d. 1170. 5 The cautious Kunik 
(Dorn, Caspia , p. 240) placed the Russian attack on Shirvan “ provisionally ” 
in a.d. 1175, or “ possibly ” in a.d. 1173. 

Another hint at the chronology of the events has been made by Professor 
K. Chaykin. 6 This scholar, an expert on the Persian poetry before a.d. 1200, 
has found in Khaqani’s divan several references to an event which caused 

1 Mentioned in Abu-Hamid al-Ghamati, Jour. As., 1925, No. 1, p. 85. 

2 Studied by Khanikov in Mel. As., iii, 1853. 

3 They particularly interested the older generation of Russian scholars ; see Dorn, Caspia. 
Vber die Einfalle der Russen, 1875. 

4 On the geographical background see the Hudud al-alam, pp. 398-411. Cf. Minorsky, 
Rus in E.I. 

5 Such is also the view of Toumanoff, loc. cit., 310. 

6 Khaqani, Nizami, Rustaveli, fasc. i, ed. by the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 1935. 
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much anxiety to his contemporaries. The astronomers had predicted the 
conjunction of the seven planets in the sign of Libra, which, in the opinion 
of some of them, was to be accompanied by a devastating hurricane. One 
remembers the blow dealt to the reputation of the great poet but unlucky 
astrologer, Anvarl, when this prediction proved false, and on the fatal day there 
was not wind enough for winnowing (Browne, ii, 368). 

According both to the historians and to the computations of the 
astronomer Dobronravin, the conjunction of the planets took place on 
29 JamadI II 582/16 September, 1186. In five of his odes Khaqani refers to 
the expected event as due to happen in another 32, 30, 13, 6, and 2 years. 
Consequently the third of them was written in a.h. 582 — 13 = 569 (a.d. 
1173-4). This long strophic poem (T. 485-494) was dedicated to Akhsatan, 
as it seems, on the eve of Khaqani’s second pilgrimage, which he accomplished 
in 569 or 570. Chaykin insists on the “ lowly and repentant tone ” of the 
seventh strophe, in which the poet renounces all opposition to fate and pledges 
his mouth to silence, not without some malice : “ Solomon is no more there 
to listen to the secrets of the birds ; so, in front of the demons, I close my 
mouth.” Chaykin connects this ode with Khaqani’s liberation from the jail 
into which he had been thrown for his previous attempt to leave Shirvan 
without permission. Such a hypothesis is very tempting psychologically, 1 
and we can now fix pretty closely the date of his imprisonment, during which 
Shabaran was recaptured. The probable year of the expedition must be circa 
a.h. 569, i.e. in the early part of a.d. 1174 or perhaps in the later part of 
a.d. 1173, as already guessed by Kunik. 2 

The date and the cause of Andronicus’s departure from Georgia remain 
obscure. Perhaps Manuel made representations to Giorgi and requested him 
not to harbour his enemy. Maybe some new facts on the first marriage of 
Andronicus came to light and disturbed Giorgi’s peace of mind. Knowing the 
character of Andronicus, one might even suppose that, despite the presence 
of Theodora, he got into some new trouble with Georgian beauties. 3 But all 
these guesses are not supported by any evidence. 

§ 4. The Shirvan-shdh Akhsatan and Khaqani 

The Aysartan of the Georgian Chronicle is known in Muslim sources and 
in his own inscription (of 583/1187) as Akhsatan b. Minuchihr. The dates 
of his reign are uncertain (began to rule circa 544/1149, died circa 583/1187, 

1 Another ode, dated six years before the expected conjunction of planets (i.e. in 576/1180-1), 
is dedicated to the atabek of Azarbayjan Qizil-Arslan. In Chaykin’s opinion, after his return 
from the second pilgrimage Khaqani settled down in Tabriz and never revisited his birthplace 
Shirvan, but this view is contradicted by the facts quoted in Badi‘ al-Zaman, ii, 335. 

2 I see that Chaykin proposed to study the dating of the qasida dedicated to Andronicus 
in fasc. ii of Khaqani , Nizami and Rusthaveli, but I do not know whether he has carried out this 
intention. 

3 The Georgian princes Andronikashvili claim descent from Andronicus. I do not know 
whether they consider themselves as issued of the first marriage of Andronicus (vide supra, 
p. 557) or of some other connection. 
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or rather some time before 600/1203). 1 The name Akhsatan does not occur in 
any other part of the Muslim world, and it is surely only an abbreviation of 
the foreign Aghsartan, which in its complete form sounded inauspicious 
(saratan meaning in Arabic “ a scorpion, a cancer ”). The origin of the strange 
name should be sought in the Georgian background of the prince’s mother 
Thamar. 2 In fact the name Aysartan was known among the rulers of Kakhetia 
(north-eastern Georgia) in the eleventh to twelfth century. 3 Even in Georgian 
the name is foreign and I think it is connected with the North Caucasian 
epics. The name SapOavos appears already in the Graeco-Iranian inscriptions 
of the north coast of the Black Sea. In Ossetic dysar or dxsart means “ might 
According to the stories devoted to the local heroes (Nart), there were two clans 
in the Great Nartia : A^sar and A^sartak. 4 The connections of Georgia with 
the Northern Caucasus were manifold. The second husband of Queen Thamar 
(1184-1212) was an Osset. Osset nurses must have been as prized in Georgian 
houses as they were in far-off Muscovy (hclihh). One might even assume that 
it was through nurseries that North Caucasian mythology influenced both 
Georgian onomastics and Russian folklore. 5 

Akhsatan was the chief patron of Khaqani, who dedicated twenty-three 
of his odes to him, and several others to his wife Tsmat al-Din. In a poem 
addressed to Minuchihr (T. 603) Khaqani refers to his twenty years’ faithful 
service, 6 and complains of his patron’s son ( khalaf ), who “ tore the clothes of 
my glory so that it is past hope to patch them up ”. Minuchihr had four sons ; 
but should Akhsatan have been the offender, this fact might account for some 
later complications. In the long ode inscribed to the ruler of Darband Sayf 
al-Din Muzaffar (L. 343, T. 187), the poet says :— 

Par-am ba-Makka dldl dsuda-dil chu Ka‘ba .... 

Imsdl bln ki raftam zl Makka-yi makdrim 

“ Last year thou sawest me with reposed heart at Mekka .... 

“ This year see that I have gone to the Mekka of largesse.” 

As the raid carried out by the Darband army on Shirvan took place 
under the successor of Sayf al-Din, and as Khaqani visited Mekka for the 
second time after this expedition, it is clear that the ode was composed one 
year after the first pilgrimage, i.e. in 552/1157. In the ode he requests his 
patron to remember “ what endless darkness I saw in the dungeon of the evil 

1 See a detailed analysis of the very shaky chronology of the Shirvan-shahs in Had! Hasan, 
Falaki-i Shirwdni , 1929, pp. 12 and 32. The author has carefully studied the Russian literature 
on the subject. 

2 After the death of her husband, Minuchihr, she retired to a convent in Georgia. 

3 Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch , p. 12. 

4 V. Miller, Grundriss d. Iran. Philol., “ Die Sprache d. Osseten,” p. 6 ; V. Miller-Freiman, 
Osetinskiy slovar, i, 242 ; G. A. Dzagurov, Pamiatniki narod. tvorch. Osetin, fasc. ii, Vladikavkaz, 
1927, p. 3 (I was able to consult the latter through the kindness of H. W. Bailey). 

5 Minorsky, “ L’epopee persane et la litterature populaire russe,” in Hazara-yi Firdausi, 
Tehran, 1944, 48-57. 

6 If Khaqani was bom circa a.d. 1120, his “ service ” might have begun only about 1140. 
This would indicate that towards 555/1160 Minuchihr was still ruling. 
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of Shirvan (dar chah-i sharr-i Shirvdn) ” and to draw to him a golden rope to 
bring him out from the jail. The verse points to the early beginning of KhaqanI’s 
misfortunes. Two of the jail-poems are dedicated to Andronicus ; and at the 
time of Andronicus’s visit to Shirvan (i.e. after a.d. 1170) KhaqanI was in jail. 
According to Daulat-shah the cause of this misfortune was KhaqanI’s flight 
from his master’s court to Baylaqan. 1 He was caught by the king’s henchmen 
and spent seven months in jail in Shabaran. One would be inclined to believe 
this circumstantial report were there not some difficulty about Shabaran, 
which, as we know, was reconquered by Akhsatan only with the help of his 
Christian allies. The ode bears no trace of the reconquest of Shabaran, an 
event which loomed large in the local life. It is more probable that KhaqanI 
was detained in ShamakhI, or in Baku, whither according to Khanikov the 
residence was temporarily transferred. 2 

Five of KhaqanI’s poems 3 describe his sufferings in jail, and definitely 
such punishment struck him more than once, but the two habsiya dedicated 
to Andronicus seem to refer to the same term of imprisonment, despite 
their difference of tone. 

The celebrated poem which forms the subject of the present article is 
remarkable for its sarcastic note. Under cover of the obeisance paid to the 
Christian ruler, KhaqanI writes with his tongue in his cheek. Purely in theory 
he explores the possibilities of a career as a Christian monk, to proclaim at 
the end his fidelity to Islam, in which he was born. The various episodes of 
his imaginary rise to high distinction in the Byzantine hierarchy are undisguised 
gibes at Christian superstitions (vv. 56, 58). One feels that in addressing 
Andronicus the poet wants to attract the attention of his own master the 
Shirvan-shah. He carefully enumerates the rival Islamic potentates whose 
help he does not accept (vv. 24-5), and gives rein to his fantasy only supposing 
that “ Muslims refuse justice to him ” (v. 27). While he compares himself to 
Blzhan thrown into a dungeon, he complains of the indifference of Kay- 
Khusrau (v. 11) enthroned high above. No one would be mistaken about the 
bearer of this Iranian title suddenly emerging from amidst references to Jesus, 
Mary, and the Antichrist. 

The poem could have been dedicated to Andronicus on the assumption 

1 South of the present-day Shusha ; see Minorsky, Mukan in E.I. (Supplement). 

2 Khanikov, Mel. As., iii, 117 ; Pakhomov, Kratkiy kurs istorii Azerbayjana, Baku, 1923, 
p. 16. Cf. HadI Hasan’s criticism, Fctiaki , p. 35. In any case the rise of Baku results from 
KhaqanI’s ode dedicated to Akhsatan (T. 34) : “ owing to his blessings Baku resembles nowadays 
the Bistam of Khavaran (Khorasan ?); owing to his existence Baku collects tribute from Khazran, 
Rayy, and Zirih-garan.” The latter is the famous Kubachi in Daghestan; Khazran = “ the 
Khazars ”, or perhaps the canton now called Khazri (north of Baku). “ Rayy ” is a puzzle, 
unless Khaqan" means that Akhsatan established rights on some dependency of the Seljuks of 
Rayy (?). At the period in question, Shirvan leant upon Georgia, whereas Darband sought help 
from the Seljuks. 

3 The poems beginning : falak kazh-rautar-ast az khatt-i tarsd (T. 19); rafyat az rdh-i dil 
chanan bar-khdst (T. 17) ; har subfr pay-i mbr ba-ddman dar-avaram (T. 244); ruzam furu shud 
az gham ham gkam-khuri nadaram (T. 272) ; subfi-dam chun kalla bandad dh-i dud-asa-yi man 
(T. 327). 
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that the noble guest would be duped by the sound of the familiar names and 
terms, but be unable to grasp the subtleties of Persian rhetoric. It is a matter 
of course that Andronicus knew no Persian, although he may have had some 
smattering of Turkish. The relations between the Byzantines and the Seljuks 
of Konia were multifarious. At one time the father of Andronicus, Isaac 
Comnenus, sought refuge in Konia. His eldest son John, Andronicus’s own 
brother (born circa 1154), fled to the Seljuk capital, became a Muslim, and 
married the daughter of Sultan Mas‘ud Qilij Arslan, who bore him a son called 
Sulayman-shah. 1 Andronicus himself in his youth was captured by the Turks 
as he was travelling home across Asia Minor after the death of his father. 2 

The second habsiya has not been noticed until now, for only in the Tehran 
edition (T. 272-6) is it endorsed as dedicated to ‘Azim al-Rum , Mukhlis al-Masih 
‘Izz al-Daula (i.e. Andronicus). In the Lucknow edition, i, 535, it is described 
as addressed to “ the throne of Mahmud-shah ”. This is an entirely arbitrary 
attribution based on the metaphor (v. 18): “ (a king) high-minded like Mahmud 
(of Ghazna) has come and I am his slave Ayaz, for I can find no better customer 
of knowledge from all around his kingdom.” Moreover, instead of the “ sincere 
friend of the Messiah (Mukhlis al-Masihd) ” to whom the poet appeals in the 
new edition (v. 10), the Lucknow text has “ the hero of Iran (pahlavdn-i Iran) ”. 

The longish ode contains 72 verses divided into two matW (of 10 and 62 
verses respectively). In the second matla‘ very many verses do not scan, and 
as the result of these metric disturbances the text does not make good sense. 
Some confusion in the ode might suggest at first sight that two odes have been 
amalgamated by a negligent scribe ; but such an explanation is unlikely in 
view of the absence of repetitions in the difficult rhyme running throughout 
the poem (-n naddram). One might also ask whether the ode has not been 
re-dedicated; but the objection to this surmise would be that the ode bears 
definite traces of being intended for a Christian, and even in the Lucknow 
text nothing has been done to obscure this characteristic. Therefore the most 
likely explanation of some inconsistencies in the ode would be that from the 
beginning the ode had in view two patrons. 3 

If then from the obviously “ Christian ” part of the ode (T. verses 10, 
23-38, 58, 67, 72) we try to build a bridge to some other patron connected 
with Andronicus, we have to consider the titles of the patron described (w. 45-6) 
as marzubdn-i kishvar Bahrdmiydn ba-hasbat and pahlavdn-i mulkat Ddvudiydn 
ba-gouhar. The title marzubdn points to some prince on the periphery of the 
Islamic dominions. The origin of the patron going up to Bahram and Davud 
is the chief difficulty. { The obvious candidate for the descent from David 
{Davud) would be the king of Georgia, for the Bagratid dynasty 4 boasted 

1 Nicetas, in Manuel, i, § 2, (72), ed. Migne, p. 383. Cf. Du Cange, Historia Byzantina , i, 189. 

2 Nicetas, in Manuel, i, 1 (68), ed. Migne, 379. 

3 T. 127 : in the ode dedicated to Sayf al-Din, commander of Shamakhi, his lord Akhsatan 
receives his share of eulogy. 

4 The commentator in L., 273 (bottom), took the “ Baqratiyan ” for descendants of 
Hippocrates! 
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of having issued from the Jewish prophet. In the closely following verse 47 
Khaqani says : “ thanks to thy magnanimity (himmat) I see Shirvan like unto 
Baghdad and Egypt; therefore I do not consider the Nile and the Tigris 
even as dried-up river-beds ( farghar ) in comparison with (the largesse flowing 
from) thy hand.” The hint at Shirvan might be taken for a reference to 
Giorgi Ill’s help in liberating Akhsatan’s kingdom. One might then consider 
the ode as addressed jointly 1 to Andronicus and Giorgi, before the Byzantine 
prince left Georgia. The point which remains unsolved is the connection of 
the patron with Bahram (Bahrdmiydn ba-hasbat), unless we take hasbat for 
“ personal nobility ”, and interpret the eulogy as “ Bahramian in thy noble 
character ”. 

Another not entirely satisfactory interpretation of the address would 
be to connect it with the Mengujekid prince to whose court Andronicus seems 
to have migrated after Georgia (vide supra , p. 556). His name was Fakhr 
al-Din Bahram- shah, and both his father and his son were called 'Ala al-Din 
Ddvud . These rather uncommon names being attested in a family may have 
tempted some unscrupulous genealogist (nassdba) to imagine a noble pedigree 
for the descendants of the Turcoman Mengiijek. 2 In this connection one should 
discuss another curious point. Some MSS. in the heading of the ode describe 
the patron as Tahamtan Pahlavdn-i Iran. This is surely a combination based 
on w. 10 and 16. As already mentioned, Pahlavdn-i Iran is the variant of 
the Lucknow edition for Mukhlis al-Masihd. This may be a pure interpolation 
of the scribe. 3 Tahamtan (“ strong-bodied ”) has been taken from the verse 
running as follows : “ Shirvan is a mirage of bewilderment ( sardb-i vahshat), 
and like the thirsty Blzhan I have no drinking-place except at Tahamtan’s 
court.” Here Tahamtan, the usual epithet of Rustam, is a counterpart of 
Blzhan, who was freed by that famous hero. 4 } [See Addendum , p. 578.] 

After this long digression we come to the contents of the “ Christian ode 
No. 2 ”. Possibly the effect of the first ode was lost on the “ Kay-Khusrau ”, 
and the new ode is unreservedly deferential towards his patron. Khaqani is 
crestfallen : "I was once a peacock in the pleasaunces of the kings ; to-day 

1 The ode could hardly have been addressed to Giorgi alone, in view of the numerous references 
to Byzantium (Bum), Caesar ( qaysar ), etc. 

2 In fact, Mengiijek may have been called Davudi if he was a slave of Chaghri-bek Davud, 
whose son Alp Arslan gave to him the fief of Erzinjan. 

3 This title cannot be equivalent to the Pahlavdn-i jahdn , which Khaqani correctly gives to 
Muhammad b. Ildiguz, atabak of Azarbayjan (T. 575). 

4 {it would be too far-fetched to imagine on the part of the poet a further reference to the 
patron’s name. Tahamtan as a personal name is of course known in Ghazna, Ormuz, Fars, and 
Luristan. Curiously enough, a couple of centuries after Bahram-shah, the ruler of Erzinjan was 
called Tahar-tan : see Zafar-nama, ii, 237 (under 802/1399). Thomas of Metzoph, in Neve, 
Expose des guerres de Tamerlan, Brussels, 1860, p. 59, calls him T'aJcWat'an. In the Bazm-u-bazm, 
ed. Kopriilii, 243 ( circa 783/1381) the prince appears under the arabicized name of Mutahhar-tan, 
but I feel strongly that Tahar-tan is likely to be a vulgar form of Tahamtan. Nothing is known 
about the connection of this amir with the Mengiijekids ; but even the appearance of such 
a name in Erzinjan might be an indirect but curious hint in favour of our second surmise, which 
otherwise is less satisfactory than the hypothesis about Kin g Giorgi.} 

VOL. xi. part 3. 36 
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my (ugly) feet remain but my plumage is gone ” (v. 69). This time again the 
phantoms of Jesus and Mary, “ Nestorius, Jacob, and Malka,” the Patriarch 
and the Catholicos, are evoked, but without any pricks and sneers. 1 With 
a delicate hint at the miracle of the child-Jesus, the poet says : “ I am thy 
bird, order it to fly, for my crop (zaghar) is made but for thy lawful grain ” 
(v. 67). This time no travesty about the wish to visit Constantinople, but 
only “ the heart’s desire for ‘Iraq, Mekka, and the hajj ” (v. 68). And to 
conclude : “ Thou art a friend, so let God and the Messiah befriend thee, 

for I have no better protection than thy eye of contentment ” (v. 72). 

If the long ode No. 1 was composed soon after Andronicus stepped on to 
the soil of Shirvan, and before the opening of the military operations, the second 
ode seems to echo the success of the expedition for the reconquest of Shabaran 
recorded in the Georgian Chronicle. If not actually in jail, the poet was 
apparently still detained in Shirvan : “ I am the detainee of thy citadel, not 
the prisoner of Shirvan ” (v. 79). The situation seems to be just the reverse 
of the statement! 

In conclusion we should mention a third poem, consisting of eleven verses, 
which in the Lucknow edition (L. 733) is printed without the name of the 
mamduh, and appears in the new edition (T. 782) under the heading : “ Praise 
to Tzz al-Daula.” The ode is colourless and devoid of any references to Christian 
religion. The patron must be a person of consequence : “ Should his pearl¬ 
scattering hand grip his shining sword, it will bring the Eagle of the Heaven 
(Aquila) as a guest to the banquet of the Sword.” The patron is definitely not 
in Shirvan : “ Let him instruct the wind to bring from his court (dargah) 

to Shirvan a eollyrium for the eyes of Khaqani (i.e. a present).” The poet 
informs the patron that in a short time “ the servant of his court ” will bring 
him a crown from Baghdad and an allowance ( sar bahr ?) from Isfahan, 2 
adding, however, that by doing so a crown will be placed on the head of the 
(Seljuk) Sultan himself. 

All one can gather from the poem is that Khaqani is on the eve of a journey 
to ‘Iraq, and that he is hoping for a subvention, for which he, on his part, 
is ready to put in a word at high places. On the whole, nothing in the text of the 
ode authenticates its dedication to Tzz al-Daula, especially if by the latter 
Andronicus is meant. The poem seems to be contemporary with the valedictory 
ode to Akhsatan analysed by Chaykin (vide supra, p. 559), and may reflect 
the resigned mood of the poet on the morrow of his release from prison. 

§ 5. The “ Christian ” Ode 

For the explanation of this long ode (L. 271-8; T. 19-25) I was only 
able in the present circumstances to draw upon a manuscript commentary 

1 Except for one irrepressibly Khaqanlan verse : “ I shall seek your contentment, even 

though I seek no fortune. I possess a Messiah, although I have not the ass’s hoof,” with reference 
to a relic (the hoof of Jesus’s ass) exploited by an unscrupulous monk. Vide infra our com¬ 
mentary on v. 58. 

2 Isfahan in the text is dubious, but it is suitable as indicating the residence of the Seljuk 
Sultan. 
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(Camb. Univ. Library, No. 250, fol. 34b-37b), 1 and the commentary in the 
Lucknow edition, both inadequate : the former is too brief and the latter 
diffuse and often misleading. Khanlkov had at his disposal some Persian 
commentary (according to Salemann, Ghana’!), but he used it critically. 
Much more than to the written tradition I owe to the advice of my learned 
friends Professor Muhammad Qazvini (in Paris, 1935) and H.E. S. H. Taqizadeh, 
two worthy representatives of true Persian scholarship. 

A short survey of the contents of the ode will be useful for following its plan. 

The poet complains of the anti-Christian treatment meted out to him by 
fate (w. 1-5). He protests against his sufferings in jail (w. 6-9). Neither 
Christ nor the stars come to his rescue (vv. 10-13). He is guiltless (w. 14-21), 
and seeks no help from other kings (vv. 22-6). If Muslims are unjust to him, 
shall he, God forbid, desert Islam ? (v. 27). This, after his punctual observance 
of the prescribed practices (w. 28-32) ? But since his enemies are threatening 
him, shall he escape from them to Christian lands and adopt Christian rites 
in the hope of rising high in the Christian hierarchy (vv. 33-59), and of explaining 
the mysteries of the Christian creed (w. 60-4) ? He might even disclose to 
the Caesar the arcana of Zoroastrianism, mixed with some other exotic teachings 
(w. 65-70). But enough of such Satanic thoughts (w. 71-4). No need to 
travel far when the Byzantine prince is here (vv. 75-6). By all the sacred 
things of Christianity (vv. 77-86) and by the astrological omens (w. 87-8), 
the poet beseeches the noble guest to obtain for him his master’s permission 
to visit Jerusalem (v. 89), and winds up by praising the rosary of his own 
verses. 

Almost every verse of the ode is intended to be a hint at some Christian 
dogma or practice, and the question arises as to the origin of Khaqani’s informa¬ 
tion. A detailed analysis will be given in the co mm entary, while here we shall 
indicate the main sources of his imagery:— 

1. The Qor’an , and especially the suras bearing on Mary and the birth 
of Jesus (iii, 37-42 ; xix, 16-35, etc.), with the additional explanations found 
in the commentaries. As examples of such quotations and hints we may cite 
w. 13, 14, 15, 20, 60-3. 

2. The particular Muslim-Christian lore going back to the Christian 
apocrypha and legends, such as the story of the needle which hampered Jesus’s 
ascent to heaven (w. 3-5); that of Jesus dwelling in the Fourth Heaven next 
to the Sun (v. 12), etc. 

3. Some points look as if they were based on the direct intercourse of 
Khaqan! with representatives of the Christian religion, and more especially 
Nestorians. Here belong the references to the attack of the enemies on Jesus 
(v. 32), the Syriac commentaries (v. 39), the term * 7 rept/co 7 r^ (v. 39); Jesus’s 
last words (v. 64), the betrayal of Judas (v. 72); the Syriac terms shalikhd, 
dinh, and the names of various fasts and holidays (w. 80, 82); the con- 

1 The attribution of this MS. to Ghana’! in E. G. Browne’s Catalogue is not certain, unless 
it is only a short extract from the original. 
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cordances of dates (v. 85), etc. It is very improbable that Khaqani’s mother, 
a Nestorian slave-girl converted to Islam, 1 could have contributed much to 
her son’s knowledge of Christian arcana. It is safer to assume that this part 
of his information was derived not from direct intercourse with Christians 
but from some Islamic maqdldt describing the Christian religion. The most 
useful illustration of his allusions is found in Biruni’s Chronology , based (at 
least partly) on the report of a Muslim traveller to Constantinople (Abu’l-Husayn 
al-Ahwazi). The latter described the full ecclesiastic and administrative 
hierarchy of the Greeks. Khaqani’s mysterious Tursiqos must have been a 
misreading of some similar book. 

4. The external rites and paraphernalia of the Christians may have been 
observed by the poet personally : the candelabrum, the horns blown by the 
monks, the details of the clothing of the divines and their practices of austerity. 
It is very likely that he visited Georgia. In an ode (T. 770) he tells the story 
of a man who lost one of his hairs in the Far West and thirty years later found 
it in the Far East, whither it had been brought by the Ocean. The poet says 
that in his case Georgia (Abkhaz) was the West and the court (of Shirvan) 
the sea, while his ailing body has thinned down to a hair. The burden runs thus : 
“ (Were) Khaqani and the Khaqan (on) the banks of the Kur (at) Tiflis, then 
the Kur (would) become the Oxus and Tiflis Samar qand.” In another short 
epigram (T. 565) Khaqani refers to the return of the “ Shah ” from Abkhaz. 
He does not explain whether he himself was in the king’s suite on that journey, 
but the nostalgic simile of the hair suggests that he had once been “ in the 
West ”. In a quatrain (T. 926) addressed to a beauty “ living in Abkhaz ” 
he uses a Georgian word :— 

Az ‘ ishq-i salib-i mu-yi Ruml-rul 
Abkhdz-nishin gashtam-u Gurjl gii’i 
Az bas ki biguftam-ash : mu% mu’i 
Shud mu-yi zabdnam va zabdn har mu’i 

“ From love for the cross-wise hair of a Byzantine-faced (beauty) 

“ I became resident in Abkhaz, and speaking Georgian, 

“ So much I repeated : moi , moi 

“ That the pile of my tongue is gone, and each hair has become a (speaking) tongue.” 

Moi is a colloquial form of modi 9ra(^o “ come ! ”, as explained by Yuri 
Marr, Khaqani, Nizami, Rustaveli, i, 12. No doubt Khaqani had many good 

1 Cf. the still obscure statements in the Tufyfat, p. 199 : “ of Nestorian and Mobadian origin, 
of Islamic and godly nature. She was bom in the country of Dhughtab (?), the great 
*Philippos was her ancestor. . . . She sat on the road of the temple ( miyastu ), silently 
(listening) to sorcery (heruti). . . . She was brought from the Byzantine darkness; the slave- 
trader of righteousness (?) educated her.” ["Hie term Mobadi apparently refers too family of 
Christian priests. The name Dhughtdb (var. Ughtdb) sounds Armenian, many Armenian place- 
names ending in tap 4 (“ flat ”). The name might be restored as fugh(a)tdb and compared with 
Tolatap 4 (now Teghtap), a small valley to the east of Khinis. Faylaqus-i kabir may be some 
Christian worthy. In W. Wright’s A Short History of Syriac Literature, 1894 (Russian ed., com¬ 
pleted by P. Kokovtsov, 1902), I have failed to find anything relevant.] Dr. W. Henning 
suggests that the doubtful miyastu should be read *mandstir “ or monastery ”. 
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occasions to study the habits of the Georgians and their Orthodox clergy 
(w. 1, 6, 7, 40-3, 86). 

Complaintof imprisonment and fetters, with a “transition” to praise the adherent 
of the creed of Jesus, the chief of Byzantium, the Qaysar ‘Izz al-Daula, and to 
move him to intercede and to obtain the release of the author. 

1. More crooked than the course of the Christian script is the course of Heaven, 

which holds me like a monk laden with chains. 

2. Is God’s Spirit (i.e. Jesus) not in this world that the works of this enamelled 

cupola have become so Antichristian ? 

3. My body is bent like Mary’s thread (rishta), my heart is lonely like the 

needle of Jesus. 

4. I am shackled with ropes (rishta) here, as Jesus was pinned down there 

by a needle. 

5. Why (was) the needle one-eyed like Antichrist to lurk in the pocket of 

Jesus ? 

6. I am one whose days are clad in monks’ black garments ; therefore, nightly 

like a monk I raise my voice, 

7. And with my morning horn-call I split the window cross (opening on to) 

the green roof (of the world). 

8. From my sighs that make the sea boil, the bottom of the deep has become 

the desert where Jesus has to make his ablutions with sand. 

9. The heavenly fathers (dbd-yi ‘ulvi) are inclement to me; therefore, like 

Jesus, I have renounced my fathers. 

10. What use to me that Luminary of Knowledge, since I am obscure, and it 

consists of shining particles ? 

11. If it is the Kay-Khusrau of the portico of light, why has Bizhan fallen into 

the well of (the long night of) the Nativity ? 

12. What comfort to the “ bird of Jesus ” (the bat) from Jesus, the neighbour of 

the Virgin Sun ? 

13. Why does not Jesus heal his own bird, he who can give sight to a blind 

man ? 

14. The progeny of the maiden of my nature (i.e. my poetry) is like Jesus 

speaking for the purity of His mother. 

15. (My) words bear witness to my immaculate nature, just as the palm-tree 

to Mary’s miracle. 

16. The five hundred years from the Prophet’s flight have not brought forward 

anyone like me ; behold, my proof is not false ! 

17. From this my heart, which is (pricked all over) like a honeycomb, I shall 

bring up a clamour of the bees in their bloody fight. 

18. Let the (wick of my) oily tongue burn from the fire of my sighs like the 

heart of the Christian candelabrum. 

19. Like a candelabrum my enemies suspend me and let me burn after they 

have attached me with three chains. 
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20. From blame I (sit) with downcast head like Mary, but my tears are as 

pure as the breath of Jesus. 

21. Like the alifs standing (upright) in the words “ we obey ” (li*i*l) I turn 

my face and my back on blame (^*i>). 

22. No help to me from my friends’ equity, nor dare I complain of it. 

23. Against the evil of the time In Deo, in Deo (resignatio mea); abscessio , 

abscessio from those aloof from God. 

24. I want no help from the Abbasids, nor do I wish to be befriended by the 

Seljuks. 

25. As this age refuses me justice, of what use to me are Arslan-Sultan and 

Boghra ? 

26. As there is no Joseph to save me from famine, what difference to me 

between Benjamin and Judah ? 

27. As Mus lims refuse justice to me, shall I, God forbid, turn away from 

Islam ? 

28. After acquiring my religion from the Seven Men, after the inspiration 

descended on me from the Seven Readers, 

29. After reciting al-Hamd (I), al-Rahmdn (IV), al-Kahf (XVIII), Yd-Sin 

(XXXVI), Td-Sm-Mim (XXVI), and Td~Hd (XX), 

30. After performing the prescribed timing of the pilgrimage, the circumambula- 

tion of the Ka‘ba, the lapidation (of Satan), the running between the 
two hillocks, the reciting of labbayk, and (standing at) the place of 
prayers (musalld), 

31. After so many “ forty-days retreats ” performed in the course of thirty 

years, shall I go to observe openly the “ fifty days ” ? 

32. I have a handful of enemies acting like Jews ; like Jesus I fear their sudden 

attack. 

33. What if I fled from the Jewish oppression to the gate of the Monastery of 

Sukuba ? 

34. What if I seek the threshold of Infidelity, and cease to seek the path of 

the religion of the Supreme Leader (Sadr) ? 

35. Here is the Gate of the Abkhazians ajar, there is the Byzantine sanctuary 

in readiness. 

36. Shall I deflect my course from God’s house, the Qibla, towards Jerusalem 

(Bayt al-Maqdis) and the Niche of Solomon’s temple (mihrdb-i Aqsd) ? 

37. After fifty years of my Islam the cross-like fetters on my feet do not 

become me. 

38. Shall I, from this dispensation, go to kiss the church-bell, shall I from this 

hostility gird up my loins with a zonndr (girdle) ? 

39. Shall I prepare a Syriac commentary on the Gospel, explore the mysteries 

of Hebrew script ? 

40. (Imagine) myself at (?) NajurmakI and the monastery of Mukhran, the 

gate of the Bagratids being my place of refuge, 
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41. (Imagine) me in the corner of a grotto as a horn-blower (monk) clad in 

a cassock ( chokhd ). 

42. Amidst hard (khdrd) stones, like the Patriarch, I shall don a rug ( palds ), 

instead of the waved-silk (khdrd) vest ( sudra ). 

43. As an ex-voto I shall suspend a cross round my neck, like that “ wood 

of the True Cross ” which they hang on the breast of a child. 

44. Should they not show me esteem in the Abkhazian (country), I shall 

start thence on the way to Byzantium. 

45. I shall open a school in the temple of Byzantium (Rum) and shall refresh 

(mutarrd) the canons (dyln) of the Metropolitan (matrdri). 

46. Like the Son of the Water-carrier, I shall change the ridd and the taylasdn 

for a zonnar and a humus (cassock ?). 

47. Before the Great Tursiqos I shall discourse on the Father and Son and the 

Holy Ghost. 

48. Forsooth, in one word I shall bring forth the three hypostases out of the 

well of doubt into the open space of certainty. 

49. The bishop will prefer my exegesis to that of Jacob, Nestorius, and Malka, 

50. I shall reveal the arcana of Divinity from (the conditions of) peerlessness ; 

I shall show the rise of Humanity from Matter. 

51. You will see clerics (kashish) attracted by, and eagerly embracing the 

doctrines of a learned priest (qasis) like myself. 

52. They will call me a second Ptolemy, nay, recognize me as the Great 

Philippus (Faylaqus). 

53. I shall send an epistle on the Trinity (thalith (al-)-thaldtha) to the Tuesday 

(thaldthd) Market in Baghdad. 

54. The living and the dead will carry (the products) of the beak of my pen" 

to Constantinople as the perfume and scent of embalmment. 

55. I shall get hold of the staff of Moses and shape it into a cross (challpd). 

56. With the droppings of the ass of Jesus I shall stop the haemorrhage of the 

ailing Catholicos; 

57. I shall send to the khans of Bokhara and Samarqand crowns made of its 

bridle. 

58. With the tears of my eyes and my brow, I shall set the hoofs of the ass 

in gold and rubies rubescent. 

59. By way of proofs, I shall dictate a compendium of true commentary, 

upon the three hypostases and the three ^TrepiKoiral (*farquf) of the 
Gospels: 

60. What was that breath of the Spirit, that ablution and fasting, when Mary 

was naked with only the Spirit present, 

61. That, while the casket of her womb was still under seal, the heart-kindling 

jewel came into being ? 

62. What was that discourse Jesus made at his birth, what was that fasting 

at the time when Mary patiently bore the insults ? 

63. How Jesus made birds of clay, how he revived the body of Lazarus ? 
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64 What meaning did Jesus put into his words on the gibbet: “ I wish to 
go to my Father above ” ? 

65. And should the Caesar ponder over the arcana of Zoroaster, I shall enliven 

(zinda) the rites of the Zand and the Avesta. 

66. I shall explain what is Zand and what is the Fire from which Pazand 

and Zand have been surnamed ; 

67. What burning coal remained of the fire into which the Beloved of God 

(Abraham) once fell in bewilderment ( darvd ). 

68. I shall weigh the arcana of the mobad on a scale ( qustds) the grain-weight 

of which will be Qusta son of Luqa : 

69. Why does the fly wear a turban (and) an apron and why does the locust 

put on breeches of brocade ? 

70. I shall dedicate to the Caesar works better than the Chinese Artang or 

Tangalusha. 

71. But enough, o Khaqani, of evil melancholy, for melancholy is suggested 

by Satan. 

72. How can a bad companion (Judas) plot against Jesus; how can a bad 

vazir teach Dara ? 

73. Utter no such heresy, but renew the faith. Say : “ I seek pardon for these 

cravings.” 

74. Say and witness that God is unique, exalted above my divagations. 

75. What need to travel in dejection all the way down to Byzantium, when 

‘Izz al-Daula, chief of Byzantium, is here, 

76. The right hand of Jesus, the glory of the Apostles, Mary’s trustee, the 

refuge of the Christians ? 

77. 0 thou, endowed with the Messiah’s qualities, o scion of the Caesars, verily 

I beseech thee, 

78. By the Holy Ghost, the breath of the Spirit (Gabriel) and Mary, by the 

Gospel, the Apostles and the Messiah, 

79. By the lawful cradle and virginal pregnancy; by the hand and the sleeve 

through which the breath passed, 

80. By Jerusalem, by the “ Furthest Mosque ” and the Rock, by the eucharist 

of the disciples and apostle(s) ( shaWcha ), 

81. By the bell, the zonnar, and the candelabrum, by John the Baptist ( Yahyd), 

by the deacon and Bahira ; 

82. By Pentecost, by Epiphany (i dinh ), by the night of the breaking of the fast 

(Easter Eve), by the Feast of the Temple, by the fasting of the 
Virgins; 

83. By Mary’s purity in her wedlock with Joseph, by the exemption of Jesus 

from the link of the foetal clot (%shd). 

84. By the root, branches, and foliage of the tree whose fruit came from the 

Exalted Spirit, 

85. By the month of Tlr, which (in fact) occurred in Naysan, by the old palm- 

tree which then became rejuvenated, 
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86. By the clamour and wailing of the horn-blower (monk) in the monastery, 

by the irons on the limbs of the bishop, 

87. By the tathlith (triangular position) of the constellations (buruj), the moon 

and the stars, by the tarbV and tasdls of Tuesday (?), 

88. By the tathlith which constitutes the good omen for the Heaven, by the 

tarbV (quadrangular position) of the cross of (my) air-hole, 

89. (By all these I beseech you), ask the king of the world to grant me per¬ 

mission to visit Jerusalem. 

90. For, as long as the Equator and the Axis appear as the cross of heaven, 

91. It beseems the monk in the monastery of Heraclius to use these brilliant 

verses as his (pearl) beads. 

§ 6. Commentary 

1. The reference is to Greek script running from left to right. 

2. Ruh-Alldh is the usual title of Jesus, to be distinguished from the Ruh 
sent by God to Mary, v. 66. Dayr originally means “ a monastery ”. 

3. Mary is said to have been a deft seamstress (Kh.). It has yet to be seen 
whether the French term “ fil de la Vierge ” describing autumnal spider-webs 
flying in the air is of Oriental origin. 

4. Jesus was admitted to the fourth heaven on condition of not bringing 
with him anything sharp, but his ascent was impeded by a needle, which he 
overlooked in his pocket. 

5. Dajjdl is said to be one-eyed ; see E.I. 

6. Libds-i rdhiban-pushlda-ruz is one compound, “ the one whose days, etc.” 

7. Cf. v. 83 : bdd-parvd. The poet seems to refer to the crosswise framing 
of the sky-light of his cell. 

8. Tayammum (see E.I.) is the ablution which a Muslim travelling in 
a desert substitutes for the true wudu\ 

9. Abd-yi ‘ulvl “ constellations ”. 

10. Judging by the following verses akhtar-i ddnish is the Sun. 

11. Reading with some MSS. Kay-Khusrav-i Ivdn-i nur instead of Irdn-u 
Tur of Kh. and L. Yaldd is the symbol of a long and dark night. Sa'di compares 
with it the stature of a tall negro. Some such simile explains the indecent use 
of this loan-word in Russian, Dal, Slovar, 1,1290. Biruni, Chronology , 292, says 
that the Messiah was born on the 25 Kanun I (December) on a “ Thursday 
night ” (meaning, on the night preceding Thursday). 

12. The “ virgin ” Sun probably in view of al-shams being feminine in 
Arabic. 

15. Qor’dn, xix, 23, 24 : The birth-pangs drove Mary to the trunk of the 
palm-tree, and she said : “ would that! had died before this.” . . . Then he 
(the child) called to her from beneath her : “ Grieve not; the Lord placed 
beneath thee a streamlet; shake down the trunk of the palm-tree, and it 
will let fall upon thee juicy (fruit).” Cf. Pseudo-Matthsei Evang., xx, in 
Tischendorff, Evang. Apocrypha , p. 87) : Tunc infantulus Iesus laeto vulto 
in sinu matris suae residens ait ad palmam : Flectere arbor et de fructibus tuis 
refice matrem meam. Et confestim ad hanc vocem inclinavit palma cacumen 
suum usque ad plantas Mariae, etc. Another reference to the story is found 
in v. 85. 
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16. Cf. the praise of Isfahan, T. 362 : Pansad-i hijrat chu man nazdd 
yagdna. Other examples of KhaqanI’s self-glorification (faJchr) in T., p. 195 :— 

Danam-ki sdya-yi haqq ddnad hi mi-na-darad 
Dar aftab-gardish giti chu man sukhanvar 

and the ode, p. 18, beginning 

Nist iqlim-i sukhan-ra bihtar-az man padsha, etc. 

Our v. 16 confirms the fact ' that the expression pansad-i Hijra (T. 362) 
has only an approximate meaning and does not indicate that KhaqanI was 
born in the year 500/1106-7 (as wrongly assumed by Kh., 145). In fact, if 
the visit of Andronicus to Shirvan took place circa 1173-4 (i.e. a.h. 569), and 
the poet (as he suggests in v. 37) was at that time fifty years old, he must 
have been born circa 519/1125. On different grounds Chaykin is prepared to 
lower KhaqanI’s birth-date still further to 528/1133-4, but I maintain my 
reasoning. 

17. Khun-alud literally 44 covered with gore ”, or rather “ fighting a bloody 
fight ”. 

20. Qor’dn, iv, 155 : the Jews invented a calumny against Mary. 

21. One of the most imaginative similes in KhaqanI. 

25. Arslan-Sultan must be the Sultan of 'Iraq Arslan II b. Tughril (556- 
573/1161-1177), to whom KhaqanI rather inconsequentially dedicated an 
ode (T. 557). 44 Boghra ” apparently is used as a typical name of the so-called 
Qara-khanid khans of Central Asia, of whom KhaqanI speaks disparagingly, 
v. 57. 

26. Jacob’s youngest and fourth sons, Gen., xxxv, 23. Possibly derived 
from some commentary on the Qor’dn. 

28-30. Note the numbers “ seven ”, as opposed to the Christian 44 threes 
Beferences to the suras and the rites in Kh. Cf. E.I. : Hadjdj, Musalla, etc. 

31. Possibly Lent plus the Easter week, or the Pentecost, called in Arabic 
khamsin, v. 82. As v. 37 suggests that the poet is fifty years old, his pious 
retreats must have begun at the age of 20. 

33. Dayr-i Sukubd is not among the numerous monasteries mentioned in 
Yaqut. Sukubd is perhaps meant to represent the title “ bishop ” . 

34. Sadr-i vdla, the Prophet ? 

35. Abkhaz does not apply here to the original Black Sea people of this 
name (ancient ^A^aayot), but to the Georgians, who at that time were ruled 
by the Western (so-called 4 4 Abkhaz ”) branch of the Bagratid (v. 40) dynasty ; 
cf. the terminology of Mas'udI in Muruj, ii, 69, 74. 

36. Aqsd, i.e. al-Masjid al-Aqsa, the mosque built on the site of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, mentioned in the Qor’dn, xvii, 1, as the place visited by the 
Prophet in the course of his 44 nocturnal journey ” (isrd’). 

38. Ndqus is a wooden gong serving as a bell. Zonndr, Greek £a >vapiov, 
the distinctive belt of the Christians. 

40. Mukhran (originally Mukhnar 44 oak-grove ”) is a district between the 
affluents of the Kur : Ksani and Aragvi. Z. D. Avalishvili suggested to me 
(12.7.1936) the identification of the 44 Mukhran monastery ” with the famous 
monastery of Shio-Mghvime lying on the northern bank of the Kur, some 
7 km. to the west of the ancient capital Mtskheta. Mghvime means 44 a cave ”, 
and inside the monastery there exists a grotto in which St. Shio lived ; Prince 
Vakhusht’s Geography of Georgia, Buss, translation by Janashvili, 1904, p. 69. 
This detail supports the image of v. 41. 
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41. The terms chokhd and sudra are well known, but their practical 
vestimentary meaning in the twelfth century is not clear; cf. v. 45 : ridd, 
burnus. 

Man-u-Ndjurmaki means “ (henceforth) I shall be inseparable from N.” 
(Vide sujpra, , p. 566, and cf. Anvar-i Suhayli : man-u kunj-i virdna-yi pir-zan : 
“ I shall never again quit the corner, etc.”) No explanation has yet been 
suggested of Najurmaki. My first idea was to read *Bd-jarrmki and explain 
it as the name of some Syrian divine from the well-known diocese Bd-jarmaq 
(comprising Kerkuk, etc.). St. Shio, founder of the monastery, was one of the 
thirteen Syrian fathers who arrived in Georgia in the fifth or sixth century a.d., 
although he himself was from Antioch. Cf. his Vita in Peradze, Die Anfdnge 
d. Monchtums in Georgien , in Zeit. f. Kirchengeschichte, 1928, pp. 51-6. In 
this case, too, Z. D. Avalishvili’s suggestion appears to me now preferable : 
he connects Najurmaki with Nac‘armag-evi, the summer residence of the 
Bagratid kings in the twelfth century. It lay close to Gori (Stalin’s birth¬ 
place), and Yakhusht identified it with the present-day Karaleti. Khaqani 
may use Najurmaki as a name of origin (nisba), “ the one connected with N.”, 
such as King Giorgi III himself; but Najurmaki may be a mere simplification 
of Nac c armag-evi , in which case the poet wishes not to be separated from the 
pleasaunce of the Bagratids, which must have been well known at the court 
of Shirvan, vide supra , p. 566. 

43. The reference is certainly to favaniyd “ pseonia officinalis ” on which 
see Biruni, op. cit., p. 297. The Christians maintain that the cross-like fines 
which are seen in the cut of this plant “ originated at the time when Christ 
was crucified ”. Biruni refutes this theory by referring to the ^re-Christian 
Greek authorities quoted by Galen. He refers to the practice of attaching 
a piece of this wood to epileptics “as a symbol of the resurrection from the 
dead ”. Abu Mansur Muwaffaq in his Pharmacopcea , No. 126 (Germ, transl. 
by Akhundov, p. 104) confirms Khaqani by saying that pieces of pseonia are 
hung on children suffering from convulsions. 

45. Haykal-i Rum , meaning perhaps St. Sophia. 

46. The memory of the Son of the Water-carrier must have been com¬ 
paratively fresh in the time of Khaqani. Under the year 504/1110, Ibn al-Athir, 
x, 345, reports that when the preacher Yusuf b. Ayyub al-Hamdani came to 
Baghdad he was plied with questions by a certain Ibn al-Saqqa. The preacher 
felt an odour of heresy coming from his words and remarked that he might 
perhaps die outside the pale of Islam, “ and it happened that after a short 
while Ibn al-Saqqa went to the Byzantine dominions and became Christian.” 
The same story is repeated under 535/1140 on the occasion of the death of 
Yusuf b. Ayyub, ibid., xi, 53. Taylasan is a kind of veil which like an Indian 
pagari covers the neck and the shoulders of a divine. 

47. Tursiqus. No such title appears in the fist of Byzantine officials in 
Biruni, Chronology , 290 (tr. 284), unless it has been misread from strategos 
(isradhighus), the initial alif having been put on top of the sad. 

48. Note some irony about the Trinity. 

49. Here our poet’s learning has failed him signally. He wants to recall 
the founders of the three great divisions of Oriental Christianity : Jacobite, 
Nestorian, and Melkite, but he does not realize that Melkites means only 
“ royal ” and is not derived from the name of a founder. Biruni, op. cit., 288 : 
al-malkd 9 iyya are called thus “ because the Byzantine king is of their 
persuasion ”. 
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50. Arab, hayuld, Greek vXrj. 

51. There is no difference between hashish (Per.) and qasis (Arab.), but 
Khaqani seems to put more weight into the Arabic form. Note the alliterations 
hashish , hashish , hushish. 

52. Faylaqus is the well-known ancient misreading of Philippos (Arab. 
q for/)—like Nitas for Pontos. One would expect “ the Great *Philippus ” 
to be some scholar ranking with Ptolemy, but no suitable bearer of the name 
appears in G. Sarton’s great Introduction to the History of Science , i, 1927. 
On the other hand, the Muslims were acquainted with the story of the Emperor 
M. Iulius Philippus (“ the Arab ”), whom Christian tradition readily considered 
as the first Christian emperor (a.d. 244-9), earlier than Constantine ; cf. Hauck, 
Realencycl. filr protest. Theologie , xv, 1904, pp. 331-4. According to Mas‘udl, 
Tanbih, 133 5 , Filibbus went over to Christianity “ and left the creed of the 
Sabians ” ; cf. Abu’l-Faraj, Muhhtasar al-duwal, ed. Pocock, 1663, 127 (tr. 80) 
= Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., vi, 34. The reference to him by Khaqani would 
appropriately convey the idea of the rise of a former non-Christian to the highest 
dignity. To this may be added that Cl. Ptolemy as well was sometimes 
taken by the Muslims for a member of the royal house of Egypt. Mas‘udi, 
Tanbih , 115, gives a warning against such confusion, and some misunder¬ 
standing of this kind may have served as a bridge from Ptolemy to Philip. 1 

53. Thdlith al-thaldtha , “ the third of the three,” is the Arabic for “ Trinity ”. 

54. Hanut-u ghdliya mutd-va ahyd , “ the dead and the living fetch the 
scents and perfumes,” meaning that the scents are for the former and the 
perfumes for the latter. This figure of speech is called tabyin va-tafsir. 

55. Chalipd (Syr. sliba). The verse may refer to the Christian belief recorded 
in Blrunl, p. 297 : “ the sign (dyat) of Moses was his staff, which formed a 
straight (mustatil ?) fine. Now when Jesus came he threw his staff upon it, 
and a cross was formed, and thus the law of Moses was completed by the 
advent of Jesus.” 

56. Ru‘df, “ bleeding from the nose.” Jathliq, usual form for Catholicos. 
On the ass, cf. v. 58. 

57. The hint is apparently at the barbaric horsiness of the Turkish khans, 
who never invited Khaqani to compose odes in their honour. 

58. Here the Christians are taken to task for what seems to be only a Muslim 
idea of them : the ass of Jesus 2 does not appear to play any role in Christian 
practices, but is constantly referred to in Persian prose and poetry, cf. RaJmt 
al-sudur , p. 506. The simile can be illustrated by contemporary habits. 
When the caliph sent to the sultan of Rum ‘Ala al-Dln Kay-Qubad a mule 
shod in gold, the sultan kissed its hooves, see Yaziji-oghlu ‘All in Gordlevsky, 
Gosudarstvo Seljukov , p. 83. 

59. Q.rq.f or f.rq.f are explained by Persian commentators as <c a book of 

the Christians ” ; cf. Vullers, ii, 722. The Arabic meaning of qarqaf “ cold 
water, wine, small bird ” and qurquf “ small bird ” are out of the question. 
The late Professor D. S. Margoliouth in reply to my inquiry wrote to me on 
18th June, 1936 : “ I would suggest that Khaqani’s word is a corruption 

(rather like Faylaqus) for the Greek word TrepiKonr) used by patristic writers 
for 4 text of scripture ’, e.g. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. III. iv, 38 : e/c nvcov 
7Tpo(f)rjTiKcov irepLKOTTOJv. Possibly the three texts which Khaqani proposed 

1 See, however, above p. 566 where the poet says that his mother was descended from 
Faylaqus al-kabir. 2 See Matthew, xxi, 1-7, etc. 
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to cite in proof of the doctrine of the Trinity were First Epistle of St. John, 
verses 6, 7, 8.” The suggestion seems to be excellent. 

60-4. The circumstances of the birth of Jesus seem all to be derived from 
the Qor’dn and its commentators; see the articles "Isa (D. B. Macdonald) 
and Maryam (Wensinck) in E.I. 

60. Qor’dn , xix, 17 : “ Then We sent to her our Spirit, who took for her 
the form of a human being, shapely.” The commentaries add that when Mary 
heard the tidings she put on her. cloak (tarahat ‘alayhd jilbabahd) ; Gabriel 
took her by the sleeves and breathed into the slit of her shift (akhadha bi- 
kummay-hd fa-nafakha ft jaybi dir 6 i-hd), Tabari, Tafsir, xvi, 42. Khaqanfs 
‘ur “ naked ” refers to another commentary, according to which Mary had 
removed her shift into which Gabriel blew ; she became pregnant when she 
put it on; see Wensinck, Maryam in E.I. The sura lxvi, 16, puts the story 
more crudely. 

61. Possibly a development of Qor’dn , xix, 20-1. 

62. Qor’dn , xix, 27, 31 : after the birth of Jesus Mary made a vow to 
fa§t and not to utter a word for a whole day. When her parents asked her 
questions, she only pointed to the child, and Jesus said : “ Lo, I am the servant 
of Allah; he has bestowed on me the Book and has made me a Prophet.” 
The Nestorians observed the “ Fasting of our Lady Mary ” ( saum Mart Maryam ), 
which began on the Monday following the Nestorian Annunciation (v. 85), 
and ended on Christmas Day ; cf. Biruni, op. cit., 310. 

63. On birds and reviving the dead, iii, 44 ; but Lazarus is not mentioned 
in the Qor’dn. 

64. This allusion to St. John xvii, 16, 28, is not in the Qor’dn , which says, 

iv, 156, that Jesus was not crucified, “ nay, Allah raised him to himself.” 

65-9. There is nothing on the Zoroastrians in the Qor’dn, and Khaqani 

lived far from the regions where Zoroastrians were still to be found. The 
Avesta consists of original texts in the ancient language ; Zand is the Middle 
Persian commentary in Pahlavi characters ; Pazand is the super-commentary 
in which the Middle Persian is transcribed in the better (Avestan) script with 
vowels. In v. 66 one would expect “ Zand and Avesta ” (to form a parallel to 

v. 65). It is not clear how “ Pazand and Zand ” could have been surnamed 
after “ Zand and the Fire ”, but v. 67 seems to support “ the Fire ”, for other¬ 
wise the abrupt reference to Abraham is still less comprehensible. The poet 
has in view Qor’dn, xxi, 69, where Abraham, for his disrespect to the idols, 
is about to be burnt, but God commands the fire to give “ coolth and peace to 
Abraham ”, The “ burning coal ” might be flowers, to suit the popular Mus lim 
interpretation. 

68. Qosta b. Luqa, the famous Christian mathematician of Ba c labakk, 
who lived in the second half of the ninth century a.d. ; see E.I. 

69. The relation of this folklore to Zoroastrians is obscure. 

70. Artang is known to Muslims as the illustrated book of Mani. Its name 
has been found in Manichsean writings : Ardhang. Dr. W. Henning (8th July, 
1944) tells me that the book was “ a picture of the whole world ”. In Coptic 
texts it is called clkwv. 

The Babylonian sage whom Muslim authors call Tinkalus (or Tinqarus) 
and Tankalusd is identical with the Hellenistic scholar Teucros of Babylon, 
who lived in the beginning of our era. The compilator Rhetorius (sixth century 
A.D.) calls his work rrepl tcov SoJSe/ca £cpSuoy rod A o£ov kvkXov 7rapa <j)t\o<j6<f>ov 
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ayaprjvov TevKpov rov BafivXtoviov. Already in a.d. 1648 the identity of 
Tankalusd with Teucros was rightly claimed by Cl. Salmasius (Saumaise). 
The curious mutilation of the name is now attributed to its transmission through 
Middle Persian, the sign w standing in Pahlavi script also for n and r, and 
l and r being expressed by one sign. See Nallino, Tracce di opere greche giunte 
agli Arabi, in A volume . . . to E. G. Browne , 1922, pp. 356-363, and A. Borissov 
in Jour. As., April, 1935, pp. 300-5 (who overlooked Nallino’s excellent article). 

72. Bard (whom the Iranian tradition distinguished from his father Ddrdb) 
was killed by his two ministers Mihyar and Janusiyar; Shah-ndma, ed. Mohl, 
v, 86-8 (Tehran, vi, 1800). 

78-88. A long catalogue enumerating pell-mell (and not without some 
malice !) all that Khaqani can imagine as sacred to the Christians. 

78. Ruh al-quds (also in v. 45): this definite reference to the Holy Ghost 
is interesting, for often the Muslims confuse it with Ruh-Allah (i.e. Jesus), 
and complete the Trinity by including Mary as the third hypostasis; see 
Maryam in E.I. On the other hand, Ruh alone refers to the messenger of the 
Annunciation (Gabriel). 44 The sleeve ” represents that slit through which 
the breath (bad 44 wind ”) penetrated Mary: Ba-dast-u-dstin-i bad-majrd 
seems better than dstin-u-bdd-u-majrd. 

80. Qor’dn, xvii, 1 : 44 Glory to Him who journeyed by night with His 

servant from the Sacred Mosque (Ka 4 ba) to the Furthest Mosque (al-masjid 
al-aqsd) around which we have bestowed blessing, that We might show him 
some of Our signs.” The 44 Furthest Mosque ” is supposed to refer not to the 
present-day mosque but to the site of the ancient temple of Solomon; see 
F. Buhl, al-Kuds in E.I. Al-sakhra is the rock considered as the navel of the 
world, on which the Omayyad 4 Abd al-Malik built the famous Dome; see 
J. Walker, Kubbat al-sakhra in E.I. Cf. also Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, 1890, pp. 83-151. 

The Jesuit Father Belot explains taqdis as 44 consecration eucharistique 
Ansar 44 companions ” apparently stands for 44 disciples ”. Shalikhd in Syriac 
is 44 the apostle ” (in Arab, sillih) ; cf. Biruni, Chronology, 308, saum al-sillihin. 

81. Bahira (in Aramaic 44 elected ”), or Sergius, was the Christian monk 
who foretold the prophetic mission of the child Muhammad when the latter 
visited Syria ; see Wensinck in E.I. 

82. Khamsin must be the Pentecost; cf. Birum, op. cit., %d al-Bantiqusti. 
Instead of dhibh one must certainly read *dinh 44 Epiphany ”. Laylat al-Fitr 
can be only Easter Eve. Birum, 302, knows that the Christian Lent lasts 
forty-eight days, beginning on a Monday and ending (fitr) on (the eve of) 
a Sunday. 4 Id al-haykal, the Feast of the Temple, on Sunday after Easter; 
see Biruni, op. cit., 314. Saum al-adhdra, beginning on Monday after Epiphany 
and lasting three days, was observed by the c ibddi and the Christian Arabs, 
in commemoration of the maidens whose fasting enabled them to escape from 
the captivity of the king of Hira ; Biruni, op. cit., 314. This legend may be 
remotely connected with the story of the king of Hira, al-Mundhir, who abducted 
from Emessa 400 girls and offered them as a sacrifice to the goddess 4 Uzza ; 
see [Pseudo]-Zachariah Rhetor, viii, § 5 (Ahrens-Kriiger, p. 157 ; N. Pigulev- 
skaya, Siriyskiye istochniki, Moscow, 1941, p. 159). 

83. The variant: ba-duriy 4 Isa az payvand-i ashy a, 44 by the aloofness of 
Jesus from attachment to (material) things,” makes good sense, but the unusual 
combination of jsd and ( ishd would be typically Khaqanian. ( Ishd is a very 
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rare word of Syriac (or rather hybrid Syriac) aspect. Like the Persian Masiha , 
it is unknown to Arabic dictionaries. It cannot be directly derived from the 
Arabic root ‘ys “ to live ”, for in Syriac an 5 would correspond to s . As to the 
meaning, the Burhdn-i qdti‘ explains it as “ a womb ”, which does not fit 
into our verse. The Lucknow commentary defines it as chizi-ki badanfarzand 
dar rahim-i ‘aurat maujud shavad , chandn-ki mam-va-khun, i.e. the formative 
elements of the foetus, corresponding to the Qor’anic (xcvi, 2) ‘alaq “ clotted 
blood ”. Cf. Dante, Purgatorio, xxv, 37, expounding the views of Thomas 
Aquinas on conception. Such a meaning suits our text better, for Jesus was 
born in the natural way, only his conception being miraculous. However, 
according to Biruni, op. cit., 307, the Nestorians held the view that “ the 
Messiah differs from mankind ... his sojourning in the womb of his mother is 
contrary to the ways of human nature. The Annunciation may have occurred 
at a time when the embryo was already settled in the womb ; it may have also 
occurred earlier or later”. 

84. Reading : miva-sh. The “ tree ” apparently refers to the house of 
David and ruh-i mu‘alld to Gabriel as delegated by God. 

85. Prima facie this combination of the Persian and Syrian months should 
indicate the date of Jesus’s conception. My learned friend S. H. Taqizadeh, 
the greatest authority on Persian eras, informs me that 25 March (Annun¬ 
ciation) of the year in which Christ was born corresponded to 1 Naysan of 
the Jews and, at the same time, to 30 Tir of the Persians. Birum, op. cit., 
294, rightly quotes the Annunciation ( subbdr) under 25 Adhar (March) : 
“ Gabriel came to Mary announcing to her the Messiah. From this day 
until the day of His birth is a little more than 9 months and 5 days . . . 
Jesus, though He had no human father, and though supported by the 
Holy Ghost, was in His earthly life subject to the laws of nature.” But 
further, 309-310, he adds that the Nestorians celebrate Subbar on the first 
Sunday of Kanun i (December) or on the last Sunday of Tishrin ii (November), 
whereas the Jacobites celebrate it on the 10th of the Jewish Naysan; 
“ this day fell, in the year preceding the year of Christ’s birth, on the 16th 
of the Syrian Adhar.” On the other hand, the verse as it stands definitely 
connects the miracle of the palm-tree with an zamdn , i.e. with the time when 
Tir and Naysan coincided. The miracle, already quoted in v. 15, happened 
after the birth of Jesus. 

86. The bishop is supposed to wear irons for the purpose of mortification 
(Russian BepHrn). 

87. 88, 90. The poet feels the obsession of the “ threes ” and “ fours ”, 
symbolizing the Trinity and the cross. 

87. Tathlith is the auspicious position of the planets when they are separated 
by four signs of the Zodiac (120°); tarbV (inauspicious) is the distance of 
three signs of the Zodiac (90°); tasdis that of two signs of the Zodiac (60°). 
Tathlith-i buruj-u-mdh-u anjum, i.e. vaguely the tathlith in which participate 
the signs of the Zodiac, the moon and the stars. Ba-tarbV-u ba-tasdis (var. 
tathlithyi thaldthd is not clear. According to Blriini’s calculation, op. cit., 
p. 294, the Annunciation and the conception of Jesus took place on a Monday 
(25 Adhar a. Alex. 303). KhaqanI may have thought of “ the eve of Tuesday ”. 
S. H. Taqizadeh suggests that in the present case thaldthd does not mean 
“ Tuesday ”, but may be only a poetic licence for thaldtha “ the three 
(planets ?) ”. 
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88. The verse possibly makes more concrete the references to tathlith 
and tarbV : the former (happily) in the sky, and the latter (unhappily) on the 
cross-bars of his cell. 

91. j Rdhib andar dayr-i Hirqil in the conclusion is more appropriate for 
presentation to a Christian prince than the variant adopted by T. : 4 Isa andar 
bayt al-ma‘mur : 44 Jesus in the frequented house.” The reference would be to 
Qor’an, lii, 4, which is usually explained as the Ka 4 ba. Thus Jesus would be 
invited to say his prayers in the Islamic sanctuary. Is this another touch of 
Khaqani’s irony ? 


ADDENDUM 

All things considered; the second habsiya (vide supra , p. 563) seems to be 
dedicated to Andronicus and Akhsatan. In the Divan , Akhsatan and his 
dynasty are several times referred to as Bahraini: 

Shah-i mashriq aftdb-i gauhctr-i Bahramiyan (T. 404) 

*Adiltar-i Bahramiyan Parviz-i Iran Akhsatan (T. 463) 

Nizdm-i daulat-i Bahramiyan Rashid al-din (T. 564) 

Thus the application of this cognomen to the Shlrvan-shah is certain. 
Some obliging genealogists may have connected the dynasty with Bahram 
Chubin, similarly to what was done in the case of the Samanids. Whereas in 
the second habsiya Akhsatan is called Bahram! by renown (hasbat), in T. 404 
he is said to be of the Bahram! origin (gauhar) and in T. 129 he is called 44 the 
head of the family (al) of Bahram ”. How to explain then the second reference 
in Akhsatan’s pedigree : Davudiyan ba-gauhar ? Akhsatan was son of a 
Georgian princess, and this circumstance may account for his connection with 
the prophet David. 


ENVOI 

I dedicate this article to my distinguished pupils Mrs. N. K. Chadwick and 
Prof. D. S. Robertson, F.B.A., who shared my enthusiasm for Khagani. 
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THE TRIBES OF WESTERN IRAN 
By Professor V. Minorsky 


Introduction 

As one looks at the map of Iran, one feature strikes 
the eye at once : the two great ranges which join each 
other in the north-west (see Fig. 1). One of them 
crosses the northern part of the country latitudinally, 
between Afghanistan and Turkey, and its highest 
point in the west is Mount Ararat. The second chain 
begins immediately south of Ararat and runs south¬ 
east, forming the western border of Iran. It has no 
general name to-day, but in antiquity the middle 
section was called “ the Zagros,” and this name is 
still used as a convenient conventional term for the 
whole range. This longitudinal mountain tract forms 
the background of my story. 

I. The Pre-Iranian Period 

The territory of Iran was not at first known by 
this name. About the year 1000 b.c. the Indo- 
European Iranians, speaking a language of the same 
family as the ancient Indian, Greek, Latin and other 
tongues, began to infiltrate into this country and, 
after they had occupied it, the country was named 
after them. We cannot say whence our Iranian 
cousins came or how long it took them to conquer 
their present habitat. We only know that between 
844 b.c. and 836 b.c. the annals of the Assyrian 
Kingdom for the first time refer to the presence of 
Medians ( Mada ) and Persians (Parsua) somewhere to 
the south of Lake Urmia. 

Who, then, were the inhabitants displaced by the 
Iranian invasion ? For the eastern part of Iran we 
have no definite written indications, but we know of 
the existence in the West of at least two mighty 
kingdoms which for a long time asserted their inde¬ 
pendence against their more famous Mesopotamian 
neighbours. In the North, the kingdom of Van 
(Urartu or Khaldi) stretched between the three 
great lakes : Van (in present-day Turkey), Urmia 
(in Iran) and Sevan (in Soviet Armenia). In the 
extreme south, the kingdom of Elam, with its capital 
Susa (Shushan-the-Palace of the iBook of Esther) 
dominated vast territories to the north-west of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Both Van and Elam had languages of their own. 
These were unlike the languages of Mesopotamia, but 
as the speakers used the cuneiform script invented in 
Mesopotamia, it has been possible to establish the 
phonetic character of their tongues and gradually to 


ascertain the meaning of their inscriptions, some of 
which are bilingual. 

Apart from the two kingdoms, numerous small 
principalities existed in the central part of the Zagros. 
Some did not extend, apparently, beyond a few 
secluded valleys. Of them we know little beyond 
the names, which sound uncommon, unlike anything 
else. Mountains towering over lowlands are often 
the refuge of remnants of populations displaced from 
the plains : this is true of the sources of the Indus, 
as it is of the Caucasus, and it is a clue to the origin 
of the Zagros tribes, lost in the mists of prehistory. 

Among such lesser peoples one should especially 
mention the Kassites (Kashshu), located in the north¬ 
ern part of present-day Luristan. The Kashshu 
once descended from their hills and ruled over Baby¬ 
lon, as a result of which we have a list of Kassite 
words. The language is an idiom apparently without 
relatives, but to the astonishment of the decipherers 
some names sound Indo-European : not “ Iranian ” 
Indo-European, but rather <c Indian ” Indo-European 
( e.g ., Suryash). Some very early infiltration was 
naturally inferred, and as the Babylonians called horses 
“ asses of the Eastern hills,” it was suggested that 
these early Indo-Europeans were the horse-trainers who 
established themselves among the Zagros tribes, first as 
mercenaries and then probably as masters, as occurred 
in Upper Mesopotamia and also in the Hittite kingdom 
in Asia Minor. Shortly before 1930 a large number 
of bronze objects were discovered in northern Luristan, 
including bits and trappings which pointed to an 
advanced stage of horse-domestication in the area. 
The author was the first to show the connection 
between these groups of factors and to attribute the 
find to the Kassites, or rather to the early Indo- 
Europeans established among them. 1 

II. Ancient Iran : Medians and Persians 

When at a later date, about 1000 b.c., the Iranians 
reached their present homeland, they must have 
come in separate bands, painfully pushing their way 
towards the south. They belonged to two tribes, 
the Median and the Persian, closely akin. First the 
Medians were dominant (700 b.c-559 b.c.), and, 
striding across conquered Assyria, undertook cam¬ 
paigns into the heart of Asia Minor. The Persians 


1 Minorsky (1931a), pp. 141f. ; (19316), p. 293. 
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went farther south, into the dominions of the former 
Kingdom of Elam, and in the end overthrew their 
Median overlords. 

Under Cyrus a great Persian empire was formed in 
Iran (559 b.c-331 b.c.), with many territories and 
peoples incorporated in it. The famous bas-reliefs of 
Persepolis represent the various races among the 
subjects of the great kings. Smaller tribes were of 
course neglected in this precious picture gallery. 
Later the terms Pdrsa and Mada (Persians and 
Medians) acquired a territorial rather than a strictly 
ethnical meaning. 

III. Middle-Iranian Kingdoms : Parthians 

AND SASANIANS 

There followed the long period of the Middle-Iranian 
Kingdoms, which lasted some nine hundred years 
(from 250 b.c. to the middle of the seventh century 
a.d.). Our knowledge of the changes which took 
place in the composition of the population is unfor¬ 
tunately still inadequate. The administrative centres 
shifted westwards into Mesopotamia, to Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon on the Tigris. The necessity for the 
Iranian kings to maintain communications with their 
homeland, now in the rear, must have led to the 
penetration of the Zagros region and to an increase 
of Iranian elements there. Nevertheless, at the 
beginning of our era many names in Jhe western part 
of Ir^n, quoted by Ptolemy, were still non-Iranian. 

IV. The Islamic Period 

A. Arabs 

After the Islamic conquest, completed in a.d. 651, 
Arab tribes settled in many parts of Iran, and we hear 
of several groups established along the eastern side 
of the central Zagros. These aliens were however 
not numerous enough to maintain themselves, sur¬ 
rounded as they were by the local population, and 
through intermarriage and the usual process of 
assimilation they were absorbed. One Arab family 
is known to have added to its Arab tribal name, 
al-Azdi, in the course of a century, the qualification 
al-Kurdi , i.e. y Kurdish. 

B. Daylamites 

From ancient times there would seem to have 
been a surplus population in the highlands south¬ 
west of the Caspian, the so-called Daylam. There 
is some reason to believe that the Daylamites were of 
pre-Iranian origin, but by the tenth century they 
were iranicized, although not entirely assimilated to 
the dominant race. Soon after a.d. 900, Daylam 
assumed the role which in Europe was played by the 


Scandinavian homeland of the Norsemen. 2 The flood¬ 
gates were suddenly flung open and astonishing 
numbers of Daylamite adventurers, described as fierce 
and hairy bands, spread over Iran and thence down 
into Mesopotamia, for a century keeping the Caliph 
in complete submission. Chronicles, corroborated by 
present-day toponymy, show that Daylamite colonies 
existed also in the Zagros area. 3 

C. Turks 

Much more important were later invasions from 
Central Asia. In the eleventh century, the hordes 
of the Turkish Oghuz, under the leadership of the 
Seljuk family, crossed Iran and overran Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Asia Minor. These Turks congregated, 
in large groups, in the north-western corner of Iran, 
where they imposed their language on the population. 
Those of the former inhabitants who remained faith¬ 
ful to their own tribal organization seem to have been 
pushed back nearer to the Zagros. 

D. Mongols 

In the thirteenth century the Mongols, who had 
been living in areas of Central Asia to the east of 
the Turks, rushed westwards and wrought havoc 
throughout the Middle East. Tabriz, the capital of 
north-western Iran, became their chief residence, and 
Mongol hordes were quartered in many parts of the 
Zagros range. By the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, however, the Mongols, now islamized, ceased to 
be a political power and became amalgamated with 
their predecessors, the Turks. 

For more than the next two centuries the Turks of 
western Iran lived in a perpetual state of agitation, 
now forming new coalitions and overrunning large 
areas, now splitting into single clans and settling in 
remote comers of the country. The western regions 
were, again, affected by these nomadic movements. 

Under the Safavids (a.d. 1500-a.d. 1722) many 
Turkish and Kurdish tribes were split, and settled 
in remote corners of the Zagros. 

V. Modern Times 

The above catalogue of some of the changes which 
have taken place in western Iran throughout the ages 
is a warning against sweeping generalisations. It 
shows that in western Iran, as elsewhere, it is impos¬ 
sible to speak of a pure, unmixed race. Let us now 
consider the ethnical problems of the present time. 

If we take language as our guiding thread, we must 


2 Minorsky (1932). 

3 The provincial capital of Salmas is called Dilman ( i . e ., 
Daylaman ). 
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Fig. 1.—The Distribution of Western Iranian Tribes 
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admit that the situation is considerably simplified. 
Arab geographers of the tenth century refer to a 
special Khuzl speech near Ahwaz, and this was pos¬ 
sibly a remnant of the old Elamite language. 4 But 
since then every trace of it has disappeared. The 
same applies to all other ancient idioms of the Zagros. 

Minorities 

Most of the peoples of the western frontier now use 
Iranian dialects; but there are exceptions. 

In the south, Arabic has made inroads, in the lower 
regions of ancient Elam. Turkish is found among 
isolated groups in the south, and it is still predominant 
in the northern part of the great north-western pro¬ 
vince of Azarbaijan (whose capital is Tabriz). Between 
Lake Urmia and the western frontier range there are 
Christian colonies of considerable size, Armenian and 
Syrian. As that part of the country bore the name 
of Persarmenia in Byzantine times, the presence of 
Armenians in the country must be of long standing. 
They are supposed to have come from Thrace. For a 
time they were in Phrygia, in Asia Minor, and they 
finally displaced and absorbed the ancient inhabitants 
of the Kingdom of Van. 

The Syrians call themselves, nowadays, e Assyrians,’ 
but this is definitely a misleading term, at least as 
regards language, for they speak an Aramaic dialect 
closely akin to other Aramaic dialects surviving on 
the fringe of the Mesopotamian lowlands. Both 
Aramaic and Old Assyrian belong to the Semitic 
family, but Assyrian died out, as a spoken language, 
after the destruction of Nineveh by the Medians in 
612 B.c. Aramaic is a different language, which must 
have been spoken by the peaceful populations 
dominated by the Assyrian conquerors. 

So much for the differences in language. From the 
point of view of race, the Syrians, or at least the 
Syrian mountaineers, known for their warlike charac¬ 
ter, may have absorbed some remnants of the true 
Assyrians. 

Finally, there are found throughout Kurdistan 
small colonies of Jews who also speak Aramaic, as 
well as Kurdish and other local dialects. 

Iranian-Speaking Tribes 

The minorities having been briefly described in the 
previous section, we may now concentrate on the 
Western Iranians, who are the centre of our interest 
this afternoon. They may be classified roughly under 
three headings : the Lurs, the Kurds, and the Guran. 

These terms have often been confused. In older 


4 The name Khuz (which survives in the names Khuzistan 
and Ahwaz) is connected with one of the peoples of Elam 
whom the Greeks called Uxioi. 


Persian usage, the word 4 Kurd ’ acquired the mean¬ 
ing of a 4 nomad ’ in general; thus, according to a 
tenth-century wbrk, the Persians called the Meso¬ 
potamian Arabs 44 the Kurds of Suristan.” Similarly, 
the author of the famous History of the Kurds, 
Sharaf-al-din (sixteenth century), speaks of the Lurs 
as a branch of the Kurds. The Lur and Kurd 
dialects were little known until the beginning of the 
twentieth century, when the German Iranian scholar 
0. Mann undertook the systematic study of them on 
the spot, visiting nearly every tribe. 

The subjects of H.M. the Shah, whom we used to 
call Persians, now call themselves Irani (Iranians), 
a form of the ancient term Aryan. At the same time, 
they call their language far si or par si, i.e ., the idiom 
of Fars or Pars, the.southern province of Iran which 
now has Shiraz as capital. This terminology clearly 
confirms the fact that the old Iranian civilization 
rose in the south of Iran, in the province known 
to the Greeks as 4 Persis,’ and that the speech 
which was to be elevated to the dignity of the 
national language was originally the dialect of that 
province only. Innumerable patois are, in fact, 
spoken by the rural population of various districts 
of Iran; one of them is indeed spoken in 
Shemiran, the summer resort a few miles to the 
north of Tehran. But the dialects spoken in the 
central and northern parts of Iran possess features 
differentiating them from the official Farsi, whereas 
the local dialects of Fars province show the closest 
connection with Farsi. This provides additional con¬ 
firmation of the finks binding the official language to 
that province, which gave birth to the great dynasties 
of the Achsemenids (550 b.c-330 b.c.) and the 
Sasanians (a.d. 224-a.d. 651). 

A. Lurs 

It is an important fact that the contemporary 
dialects of Luristan belong grosso modo to the same 
class as the dialects of Fars, whereas they digress 
definitely from the Kurdish dialects. But language 
is not a sufficient ground for assuming that the Lurs 
are, in blood, 4 cousins ’ of the Persians, for many tribes 
have changed their speech in the course of history; we 
need recall only the Celtic peoples, many of whom have 
become English-speaking, even when they have not 
lost the consciousness of their national affinities. 
The character of the Lur dialects may thus be taken 
to reveal cultural connections, but not as a sure guide 
to the ethnical origin of the speakers. Here physical 
anthropology should come to our help, but no 
systematic observations on a large scale have been 
made among the Lurs, and when the task is tackled 
it will be wise not to 4 add yards to metres ’ by photo¬ 
graphing and measuring all Lurs, indiscriminately 
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Fig. 2.— A Southern Lur 


Well-defined tribal groups should be kept distinct, as 
they may well prove to be of diverse origin. There 
may also be a considerable racial difference between 
social classes, for it is a common practice among 
nomads to recognize as rulers, and receive in their 
midst, outsiders who offer them protection from a 
paramount enemy. 

The Lurish-speaking peoples of western Iran 5 are 
found in four territorial groups : 

The Mamasani: In the south, along the valleys 
connecting Fars with Khuzistan, live the Mamasani, 
who before the fourteenth century, but in the full light 
of history, absorbed the older residents of that tract, 
i.e., the Shul (who in their time enjoyed some 
notoriety). 

The Kuh-Gilu: North of the Mamasani are the 
Kuh-gilu, who are considerably mixed with the 
Turkish clans established among them. Even the 
name of the principal clan, Aghachari, is that of an 
old Turkish tribe, and means ‘ 4 Woodsmen.” 6 

The Balchtiyari: To the north of the Kuh-gilu, 
between Isfahan and Khuzistan, live the numerous 
Bakhtiyari tribes, whose present name is compara¬ 
tively modern and seems to be derived from that of 
some local chieftain. The earlier name for the Bakhti¬ 
yari territory was Great Lur; from a.d. 1155 to 

5 Minorsky (1928). 

6 Aghach-ari (not agha - chari ). 


a.d. 1423 it was ruled by an important local dynasty 
which was said to have come from Syria. 

The Lesser Lur in the Pish-Kuh and Pusht-i-Kuh: 
The northern and western part of Luristan once 
formed a similar federation of the Lesser Lur, which 
was also ruled by its own dynasty (a.d. 1184 -a.d. 
1597). Later the territory split into two sections, the 
Pish-Kuh, meaning “ this side of the (frontier) 
range,” and Pusht-i-Kuh, “beyond the (frontier) 
range,” i.e., on the Mesopotamian slope of the western 
wall of the Zagros. 

It is no easy task to sum up the characteristics of 
the original Iranian race ; one can only proceed on the 
basis of the general impression conveyed by the 
stylised type represented on the Achsemenid bas- 
reliefs. The Mamasani and Bakhtiyari, who live 
nearer to Fars, look more ‘ Iranian ’ than the other 
two branches, as one would expect, but here again 
more attention should be paid to the lower classes 
than to the chieftains, who could more easily inter¬ 
marry with neighbouring peoples and secure a better 
class of spouse (see Plate IIIb). 

The physical type of the average tribesman may 
well have been affected by the extreme hardships 
these nomads experienced during seasonal migrations 
when, in search of grass for their herds, they climbed 
from the hot plains to the high plateaux, crossing icy 
rivers, trudging barefoot in the snow, following goat 
tracks up almost perpendicular, rocky mountainsides. 
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The film called “ Grass,” made by the American 
writer M. Cooper, and his book of the same name 
recorded the heroic epic of the Bakhtiyari before the 
Iranian Government attempted the forcible settle¬ 
ment of the tribe, on the land formerly used during 
half of the year. 

The north-western Lurs are much more striking 
and unusual in their appearance. An Iranian friend 
of mine once called Luristan ma’dan-e risk, “ a mine 
of beards,” and such is indeed the first impression 
made by the Lurs, an impression emphasized by their 
rather short stature (see Fig. 2 and Plate IVa). 
Their faces are very wild, ‘ goatish/ and lean ; apart 
from the scarcity of food the Lurs suffer constantly 
from indigestion, because of their use of flour made 
from wild acorns. In any case there is something 
£ primitive 5 and quaint about the Lurs which suggests 
that, despite their Iranian dialects, they belong to 
some peculiar, localized type of race. Their “ black 
tents ” are shown in Plate III A. 

B. Kurds 

The Kurdish population 7 is first found, in Iran, 
somewhat to the south of the parallel of Kermanshah 
and extends in a broad belt to the south of Lake 
Urmia, and thence as a narrower band up to Mount 
Ararat. But the Kurds also form an important 
element in neighbouring states. In Iraq they occupy 
all the hilly part of the country, and in northern 
Syria they extend nearly to the Mediterranean. In 
Turkey large numbers of Kurds lived near Lake Van 
and from there westwards to the neighbourhood of 
Ankara, but after the decimation of the Armenians 
during the war of 1914-18, the situation is obscure. 
Few Kurds remain in Soviet Transcaucasia since 
1919, when the territory of Kars was ceded to Turkey. 
On the whole the Kurds therefore represent an im¬ 
portant aggregate of homogeneous population, which 
still awaits some final settlement. 

The Kurdish language is Iranian, without a doubt, 
but it differs considerably from Persian. The'com¬ 
mon Indo-European word for ‘ heart 5 sounds zird 
in Kurdish, and del in Persian ; ‘ name 9 is new in 
Kurdish and ndm in Persian. There is no unique 
literary Kurdish (koine) ; almost every tribe has a 
dialect of its own, although the basic characteristics 
of Kurdish appear in all of them. That they do so is 
astonishing, in view of the extensive dispersal of the 
Kurdish tribes, and I believe it to indicate that there 
was an ancient and powerful basic language, from 
which the dialects, through local influences and 
deformations, all evolved. The only way of explain¬ 
ing their consistency is, as I see it, by assuming that 


7 Minorsky (1927, 1940). 


Kurdish speech is an offspring of the early Median 
language. When the Medians destroyed the Assyrian 
Kingdom, many of their tribes must have moved into 
a vacuum ; and as Median power extended to the 
border of Lydia, Median tribes (now represented by 
the Kurds) must have penetrated deep into Asia 
Minor. 

But we cannot forget the danger, once more, of 
confusing language with race. Kurds differ widely 
in type, even within a single tribe. One of my photo¬ 
graphs (Plate IVb) shows a Kurdish chieftain, Ja‘far 
Agha Shakkak, whom I used to know in Tabriz and 
who was executed in 1904 at the behest of the 
Governor-General. His oval face, with a straight 
nose of medium size, and his energetic appearance, 
characterise what one might term the ‘ original 5 
Kurdish manhood, but the appearance of most 
Kurds, shows strongly the influence of their Arab, 
Turkish, Armenian and Syrian neighbours. I 
have recently come to the conclusion that the 
Mongols, during their domination of the West in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, must have taken 
over the leadership of some Kurdish clans. One of 
the larger tribes to the south of Lake Urmia is called 
Mukri, which is a well-known Far Eastern tribal 
name. 

In postulating Kurdish intermarriages, it would be 
a mistake to think only of forcible abductions. 
Kurdish youths are often romantically minded, and 
some fifty or sixty years ago the British Consul in 
Tabriz had much trouble in trying to repatriate the 
daughter of a British subject (of Central European 
origin) who had been kidnapped, but refused to leave 
her ravisher. Such examples are very frequent in 
Kurdistan, where women occupy an independent 
position. E. B. Soane, who for a considerable time 
lived in disguise among the southern Kurds, reports 
with what dignity solitary women receive guests in 
their tents. Several cases are known of Kurdish 
women successfully running the affairs of their clans. 
In 1913 I myself met one of these remarkable ladies 
in the district of Alabcha (then Turkish ; now in 
Iraq). Adela-khanum, whom the British called Lady 
Adela, rose to distinction during the war of 1914-18, 
when she saved the lives of several British officers. 
She was decorated for her exploits by the British 
commander, receiving the title of Khan-Bahadur 
(see Plate Va). 

In the region between Sulaimani and Lake Urmia, 
Kurdish attire is very original in style. The head- 
gear consists of pointed caps wrapped in ample silk 
kerchiefs, with tassels descending over the eyes. In 
summer the men wear baggy white cloth trousers 
and a shirt with extremely long sleeves, which touch 
the ground. During battle, these sleeves are tied 
together behind the back, to ensure freedom of move- 
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ment for the hands. Over the shirt is worn a short 
jacket, and the waist is encircled by a narrow strip 
of shawl, sometimes from 15 to 20 yards in length, 
with many knots in front. 

Other tribes, west of Urmia (whose ladies are 
shown in Plate Vb), wear much longer coats, of a 
Persian pattern, with high top-boots for riding. 
Others, again, use embroidered boleros over their 
shirts. In Turkey the sartorial habits of the 
army have been imitated by the Kurds, who were 
often mustered as levies. The picturesque tribal 
attire is in their case unfortunately disappearing and, 
under Government pressure, is being replaced by drab 
semi-European clothes. 

Thus, both in type and in dress, the Kurds show 
traces of manifold influences, the uniting factors being 
the common customs of a semi-nomadic existence 
and a speech which varies from tribe to tribe, but is 
mutually intelligible. 

As in the case of the Lurs, any future physico- 
anthropological study must proceed cautiously, avoid¬ 
ing hasty generalisations, as the tribal groupings 
probably represent some original ethnical nuclei. 
The existing tribal records are of great importance, 
and by using them one can often ascertain the ancient 
and heterogeneous influences which played upon its 
ancestors. 

C. Guran 

The Guran (Guran) provide a good example of the 
need for careful historical and linguistic investigation 
before deciding to what group a tribe should be 
assigned. Since the fourteenth century, Muslim 
authors have treated the Guran as Kurds. Here, 
again, 0. Mann has shown that the Guran (gurani) 
dialect lacks the basic features of Kurdish and that 
it is affiliated, instead, to the dialects of central Iran 
( i.e ., to the dialects which are not connected with the 
province of Fars). 

The principal group of Guran is located just north 
of the main Zagros pass, through which runs the 
historic road from Baghdad to Kermanshah, but it 
has been established that several isolated villages to 
the east of this main Guran territory still speak the 
same language. In the large enclave of Awraman, 
to the north, a dialect of the same class is spoken. 
Moreover the large group of Zaza, who , occupy the 
territory between Diyarbakr and Erzerum, hundreds 
of miles north-west of the Guran, use a language akin 
to Gurani. During the Crimean War many Kurdish 
prisoners taken by the Russians were concentrated in 
Smolensk, where they were visited by Dr. P. Lerch, 
on behalf of the Russian Academy of Sciences. This 
scholar at once noted the difference between the 
original Kurdish and Zaza speech, but only in our day 


has the inter-relationship of these widely scattered 
non-Kurdish dialects been properly assessed. 

The Guran are a very interesting tribe, having their 
own lyric and epic poetry and a most curious religion, 
on which I have published a considerable number of 
documents. 8 This religion has numerous ramifications 
among the non-Guran peoples of Iran and neighbour¬ 
ing countries. The Gurani dialect has even been used 
as a court language by a small dynasty in the Iranian 
part of Kurdistan. Finally, the Guran and cognate 
tribes are excellent gardeners and agriculturists 
generally, a fact which points to an ancient cultural 
tradition. In Awraman I was much impressed by the 
high standard of cultivation of irrigated terraces, 
placed on the slopes of the hills. These characteris¬ 
tics, taken together, entitle the Guran and Awrami 
to be considered as a special Iranian group. 

For many years I have been much interested in 
the Gurans and their religion. In 1914 I had the 
opportunity of visiting their charming country and 
their sanctuaries, hidden amid green groves, rushing 
torrents and yellow cliffs, in the remote gorges of 
the Zagros. Quite recently I have once again gone 
through the source material in an endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain the origin of the Guran, and in the works of a 
ninth-century Arab geographer I have found the older 
form of their name ( Jabariqa ), a clear distinction being 
also made between them and the Kurds. 9 The 
toponymy of the region of Kermanshah shows many 
traces of the name of this tribe, which was apparently 
the mainstay of a very remarkable local dynasty, the 
Hasanwaihids (tenth to eleventh century). I have 
even traced the Guran into the more central parts of 
Iran, and I have grounds for believing that the tribe 
may hail, more remotely, from the region south of 
the Caspian Sea, that great reservoir of peoples and 
starting-point of many migrations. 

From the sociological point of view, it is of interest 
that the present day Guran tribe consists of several 
clans, some of which are composed of ‘ original 5 
Guran, others simply of southern Kurds. Still more 
astonishing is the fact that the Kurds belonging to the 
Guran federation are good Sunnites, to whom the 
mystic religion of their Guran fellows must appear 
sheer heresy. Yet these associates are on quite good 
terms. This demonstrates, once more, that common 
ways of life and outward similarity in habits are no 
guarantee of a common origin in the case of an 
4 original’ tribe with a fringe which has added itself 
in later times. 

VI. Conclusions 

In this paper I have brought together some remarks 
on the highly varied and interesting population of 

8 Minorsky (11)21). 

9 Minorsky (1943'*. 
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western Persia. Many years will pass before the 
attendant problems can be adequately dealt with. 
I shall be happy if my drop is not lost in the sea of 
future studies. 

With special reference to the pre-occupations of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, I should like to 
repeat my methodological hints. I wish to press the 
point that Physical Anthropology and Ethnology 
should proceed in the closest contact with Philology and 


History, especially when we tread on a soil as saturated 
with historical memories as that of venerable Iran. 

As some Iranian friends have honoured my talk 
with their presence, I should also like to say, 
emphatically, in conclusion, that in underlining the 
variety of the peoples of Iran I wish in no way to 
seem to question the ancient unity of their country, 
but rather to try to bring out all its charms, blended 
harmoniously as the colours of a bright carpet. 


Minorsky, V. 
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Description of Plates 


Note. —Unless otherwise specified, the photographs illustrating this paper were taken by local photographers (among 
them A. Sevrugin), about 1905. 


Plate III.—A. 

B. 


“ Black Tents ” (kurang) in Northern Luristan. 

The Yali of Pusht-i-Kuh (in checked coat), with his brothers and retinue ( circa 1900). 


Plate IY7—A. 

B. 


The rebel Prince Salar ad-daula (in white coat), with three chiefs of the Sagvand and Dirigvand clans 
(Luristan, circa 1907). 

Ja‘far Agha Shakkak with his brother Simko (Kurdish chiefs), guests from Turkey and retinue ( circa 1903). 


Plate Y.—A. Adela-khanum, with her son and' daughter-in-law (Alabcha, 1914 ; photo. Mrs. T. Minorsky). 


B. Kurdish ladies with attendants (Urmia). 
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Plate III 


J.R.A.I., Vol. LXXV, 1945 

Minorsky, Tribes of Western Iran 



A. “BLACK TENTS” IN NORTHERN LURISTAN 



B. THE VALI OF PUSHT-I-KUH 
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Plate IV 


J.R.A.I., Vol. LXXV, 1945 

Minorsky, Tribes of Western Iran 



A. PRINCE SALAR AD-DAULA WITH LUR CHIEFS 



B. JA’FAR AGHA SHAKKAK 
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Plate V 


J.R.A.L, Vol. LXXV, 1945 

Minorsky, Tribes of Western Iran 



Photo: Mrs . T. Minorsky 

A. ADELA-KANUM OF ALABCHA 



B. KURDISH LADIES WITH ATTENDANTS (URMIA) 
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JIHAN-SHAH QARA-QOYUNLU AND HIS POETRY 

(TURKMENICA, 9) 

By V. Minorsky 


1. Introduction 

2. The Qara-qoyunlu 

3. Heresies versus Orthodoxy 

4. Opinions on Jihan-shah’s character 


5. The Manuscript Or. 9493 

6. General remarks on HaqiqVs poems 

7. Their Language 

8. Translations 


Annex I : Selected Specimens 
Annex II : Ghaffarl on the Qara-qoyunlu 


§ 1. Introduction 

B EFORE broaching my subject I should like to explain the reason why 
a serial number has been added to the title of this article. A list of my 
publications will be found in the BSOAS., 1953, xiv/3, pp. 69-81, but as 
a variety of subjects has interested me during my career, readers may be baffled 
by the seemingly disconnected array of titles. In fact, my original intention 
was to integrate my studies in separate books, but on seeing that for both 
material and personal reasons this plan had no chances of success, I decided to 
take every opportunity for publishing the material collected—not only to solve 
some definite problems, but also to show the methods which I would have 
wished to apply to my subjects, in the light of my experience and the observa¬ 
tions made in some more developed fields. This underlying preoccupation is 
what to my mind connects my writings. On the other hand, I should like to 
draw the attention of users of my ‘ specimens 5 to some particular classes of my 
studies ; in a word, to their serial character. 

Here, then, is the list of precursors to my present contribution, sometimes 
disguised by their titles :— 

1. Uzun-Hasan in Encycl. of Islam (1932). 

2. La Perse au XV-e siecle entre Y Empire Ottoman et Venise, Societe des Etudes iraniennes , 
No. 8, Paris, 1933. 

3. A civil and military review in Fars in 881/1474, BSOS., 1938, x/1, 141-178. 

4. The Turkish dialect of the Khalaj, BSOS., 1940, x/2, pp. 417-437 (translated into Turkish 
by F. Giiley, Istanbul Edebiyat fakultesi Turk dili . . . dergisi , 1950, iv/1-2, pp. 82-106). 

5. The poetry of Shah IsmaTl, BSOS., 1942, x/4, 1006a-1053a. 

6. Aynallu/Inallu, Rocznik Orientalistyczny, Krakow, 1953, xvii, pp. 1-11. 

7. The clan of the Qara-qoyunlu rulers, in F. Koprulu Armagani, 1953, p. 391-5. 

8. Thomas of Metsop‘ on the Timurid-Turkman wars, to appear in Lahore. 

As yet nothing seems to have been published on the Br. Mus. manuscript 
Or. 9493, which contains the bilingual collection of poems of Haqiqi , i.e. of the 
Qara-qoyunlu sultan Jihan-shah (a.d. 1438-1467). x Thirty years ago the first 
announcement of the discovery of the manuscript 2 quickened the interest of the 


1 Under the influence of the following a the Persians say now jahdn and not jihan . 

2 E. Edwards, * The books of Sultan Abdul-Hamid The Times, 17 November 1924, p. 17, 
col. 5. 

VOL. xvi. part 2. 20 
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present author, not only in view of his appreciation of the fact that the so-called 
‘ Turkman 5 period of the history of Persia served to prepare the advent of the 
Safa vis, 1 but also in view of his studies on the religion of the Ahl-i Haqq sect. 

The manuscript throws some unexpected light on the inner life of a Turkman 
ruler known only as a doughty warrior and an astute politician. Though the 
poems are abstract and impersonal, one is tempted to look to them for an 
explanation of the vague reports concerning the heresy of the Qara-qoyunlu 
dynasty, and especially for the roots of such heterodoxy within the background 
of the Near and Middle East in the 15th century a.d. 

As the history of the Qara-qoyunlu is still very little known in the West, it 
will be helpful to speak of this period in more detail to facilitate the proper 
understanding and assessment of the poetical material contained in the 
manuscript. 2 

§ 2. The Qara-qoyunlu 

For a number of years I have been collecting materials for a history of the 
Qara-qoyunlu federation, but the project has now lost much of its urgency in 
view of the publication in the Turkish Islam Ansiklopedisi of several competent 
articles bearing on this subject. 3 To indicate the general pattern of events under 
the Qara-qoyunlu I am giving in annex a translation of the chapter from QadI 
Ahmad Ghaffari’s Jihdn-ara (compiled in 972/1564), which I wish to complete 
by some general remarks on the position of the Qara-qoyunlu in Time and 
Space, especially in comparison to their rivals and successors, the Aq-qoyunlu. 

The original centre of the Qara-qoyunlu federation lay at Arjish, on the 
northern bank of Lake Van, whereas the rival Aq-qoyunlu group of tribes was 
based on Diyarbakr. Each of the two federations consisted of various Turkman 
clans ; the Aq-qoyunlu had been organized by leaders belonging to the 
Bayundur tribe, and the Qara-qoyunlu by the Barani (or Baharlu) family, 
which in my opinion was connected with the Yiva 4 tribe. Some confusion 
results from the fact that the clans of the federations probably occupied their 
territories at the time of the Seljuk invasion, i.e. much earlier than their 
dynasties succeeded in taking their leadership. 5 During the Mongol domination 

1 See Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-muluk, GMS., 1943, p. 188. 

2 In his article Mr. E. Edwards (see above) expressed the hope that a close study of Or. 9493 
4 may throw light on the political events of those stormy days and, furthermore, reveal some 
features that will relieve the dark picture of Jahan-shah’s character drawn by Prof. Browne \ 
The first part of this expectation has proved vain and we are reduced to a more careful sifting of 
the general sources, but for the second part the very existence of the MS. is a fact full of 
significance. 

3 4 Ak-koyunlu * and 4 Cihan-§ah ’ by my old friend Prof. M. H. Yinan 9 , and 4 Kara-koyunlu ’ 
(1953), by Dr. Faruk Sumer. A great wealth of quotations from very rare sources is found in 
‘Abbas al- 4 AzzawT, Ta'rikh al-'Iraq. , ii (1357/1939). As regards the Western outlines see the old 
Histoire generate des Huns, by Deguignes, 1757, i/1, p. 263, and iii, pp. 301-4. The more recent 
references in E. G. Browne, LHP., iii (1920), pp. 399-403, and W. Hinz, Irans Aufstieg zum 
Nationalstaat, 1936, pp. 126-8, are very brief. 

4 The Turkish authors (F. Kopriilu, F. Sumer) read the name with hard vowels, Y'iva. 

5 M. H. Yinan 9 has rightly pointed out that in the traditional version of the arrival of the 
Turkmans, 4 the time of l ’ is only a mis-reading for 4 the time of j ’. 
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the clans were still unorganized, and only after the disruption of the Il-khans 5 
empire do we hear of the two fully-fledged Turkman federations. 

In the 14th century these groups, which occupied the territories between the 
Black Sea, Lake Van, and Upper Mesopotamia—on the roads of communication 
between the East and the West—formed a kind of elastic buffer separating the 
two Islamic empires, that of Timur and his successors, and that of the Ottomans. 

The Aq-qoyunlu, whose front was turned northwards and westwards, were 
bound to come to grips with the Ottomans and hailed Timur as a great ally. 
The Qara-qoyunlu were expanding eastwards and their chief struggles were with 
the Timurids. They made efforts to reinsure themselves with the Ottoman 
Turks, but judging by Ottoman sources, the Turks treated the Qara-qoyunlu 
with some reserve and suspicion because their beliefs and ways of life seemed 
tinged with heresy. 

§ 3. Heresies versus Orthodoxy 

The 15th century was a time of considerable religious movements. While 
the Timurids and the Ottomans were organizing their empires on the basis of 
strict orthodoxy, on the territories separating them (Persia, Armenia) the 
elements refractory to conquest and forcible centralization favoured ideologies 
which would underpin the loose tribal connexions and help them to form more 
stable communities. As usual in the history* of Islam, the shVa , with its long- 
established methods and practices of opposition, offered wide possibilities to 
such attitudes of mind. 

Revolts in Anatolia, 1 the propaganda of Fadlullah the Hurufi, 2 the Mahdism 
of the Musha^ha 4 in Southern Iraq, 3 the deep penetration of Safavi agents into 
Asia Minor, 4 and possibly the final formation of the Ahl-i Haqq doctrine, are 
characteristic of the epoch of the Turkman dynasties. If the Aq-qoyunlu 
remained unsusceptible to such influences, it was probably by opposition to 
their immediate Qara-qoyunlu neighbours and for fear of the latter’s 
‘ fifth-columnism 5 . 5 

Even in the cases when we possess authentic writings of the founders of the 
sects, 6 it is hardly possible to get to the core of the doctrines, because of the 
secrecy and disguise used in the written sources. One cannot fail, however, to 

1 See Babinger, Schejch Bedr ed-din , der Sohn des Richters von Simaw, 1921 (the revolt broke 
out in Aydin in 1415-16 and spread to Macedonia). 

2 See Huart and Riza Tevfiq in Gibb Memorial Series , vol. ix (1909), and Browne, LHP., iii 
(1920), 365-375. Fadlullah, born in 740/1339, was killed by Miranshah in 804/1401. His follower, 
the poet Nasimi, was executed in Aleppo in 820/1417. 

3 Sayyid Ahmad Kasrawi, Tarikh-i pansad sala-yi Khuzistan , Tehran, 1313/1934 ; W. Caskel, 

‘ Ein Mahdi des XV. Jahrhunderts ’, Islamica , iv/1, 1929, pp. 49-93. 

4 Hinz, I vans Aufstieg, passim. 

5 In his history of Sultan Ya'qub, Fadlullah b. Ruzbihan most definitely opposes his 
Aq-qoyunlu patrons to the Qara-qoyunlu stained with heretical influences, see Tarikh-i Amini, 
Bib. Nationale, ancien fonds persan, No. 101, f. 4a, and Istanbul Fatih, No. 4431, f. 15b. 
F. Kopriilii in his unfinished book Anadoluda Islam , p. 121, speaks of shi'a influences at Ya'qub’s 
court, though they seem to have been isolated exceptions. 

6 See the rich literature of the Hurufis, the Kalam al-Mahdi of Muhammad b. Falah (in 
Kasrawi) and some Ahl-i Haqq documents. 
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recognize the general pattern of the teachings pivoted on the divine or semi¬ 
divine nature of the chief representatives of the religious groupings. 

With regard to the Qara-qoyunlu, the evidence is clear that they pretended 
to something more than domination based on sheer force and that, in trying to 
unify their adepts on a shVa platform, they can be regarded as the forerunners 
of the Safavids. This circumstance communicates a particular interest to 
Jihan-shah’s poetry, but before analysing it one must group together the 
scanty historical facts capable of illustrating the background. 

The naturally biased orthodox authors give the most negative attestation 
to the Qara-qoyunlu princes who ruled in Baghdad. Shah-Muhammad, son of 
Qara-Yusuf, who succeeded the Jalayirids in the ancient seat of the caliphs, 
ruled from 5 Muharram, 814, to 18 Sha‘ban, 836/29 April 1411, to 9 April 
1433. 1 He is depicted as the worst of the contemporary kings for his vices ( fisq ) 
and his disregard of the religious law (abtala shard’i‘ al-Islam). 2 As a youth he 
associated himself with the Christians of Erbil, learned from them c vicious 
doctrines and heresy (zandaqa) and felt an inclination for Christianity \ Though 
in the first ten years of his rule in Baghdad he manifested piety and showed 
justice towards his (soil. Muslim !) subjects, after the death of his father 
Qara-Yusuf he behaved as a heretic, neglected the Friday prayers, and displayed 
his belief in Christianity and his glorification of Jesus. He used to ask the 
‘ulamd : 4 who is better: the living or the dead ? ’, and when they gave 
preference to the living, he wound up saying : ‘ and Jesus is alive, and 
Muhammad is dead ’. The real governor in his state was a Christian doctor 
called c Abd al-MasIh (who died of a bee-sting in Muharram, 836/September 
1432). 3 Thinking that the Tigris and the walls of Baghdad gave him sufficient 
protection, Shah-Muhammad dismissed his army, and for seven years did not 
collect revenues (khardj). This last detail might hint at the popular tendencies 
of the ruler. 

Shah-Muhammad lost Baghdad to his brother Aspan, 4 who ruled from 
18 Sha‘ban, 836, to 28 Dhul-qa‘da, 848/9 April, 1433, to 25 February, 1445. 
The sunnite historians describe him as being even more infidel and tyrannical 
(akfar wa azlam) than his predecessor, 5 though they recognize 6 his personal 
abstemiousness. The ultra-shi'a Majalis al-mu’minln 7 particularly insists on the 
facts that he took only one wife and that he did not like revellers (?) and gluttons. 

1 1 am using the dates quoted by A. ‘Azzawl in his Tcdrikh al- i Irdq , though there are some 
discrepancies in the sources. 

2 See Ibn Taghri-berdi, Manhal al-sdfi , and the Ta’rikh al-Ghiyathl quoted in ‘Azzawl, 
iii, 90-1. 

3 ‘Azzawl, iii, 86 (following the Ta'rikh al-Ghiyatlil). 

4 Other historians call him Isfahan, or Ispand, the latter being the Persian name (in Turkish : 
uzarlik) of the wild rue used for magic purifications. See the Azarbayjan incantation : uzarlik-san 
havd-san, hazdr dardd dava-san ! 

5 ‘Azzawl, iii, 91. 

6 ibid., iii, 129 (following al-Ghiyathl). 

7 Tehran, 1268, p. 392b (I am using the pagination added by E. G. Browne in his 
personal copy). 
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In his time the shf a Musha'sha' 1 raised their standard of mahdism and 
revolt. According to al-Ghiyathi , 2 Aspan was impressed by this development and 
convoked a meeting of Islamic doctors, both sunnite and sln'ite, after which he 
opted for the shVa and struck coins with the names of the Twelve Imams. 3 
He first helped the Musha‘sha‘ leader by sending him barges laden with rice, but 
soon changed his attitude and invaded the territory of the new Mahdi. 4 Such 
sudden complications in relations between closely connected parties are frequent 
and inevitable when the struggle goes on for the monopoly of political power. 
Thus, too, Shah c Abbas took up arms against the Musha‘sha £ (see E.I.). 

After the death of Aspan, Baghdad was occupied by the troops of his other 
brother, Jihan-shah, the ruler of Tabriz and Persian 'Iraq (since 841/1437). 
Of his specific activities we know that about 851/1447 he married his favourite 
daughter to a descendant of the famous mystic Shah M’matullah Vail, 5 whom 
the shi'a revere as a saint and a worker of miracles. 

The close relations of this family of shaykhs with the Bahmanids of Deccan 
are well known, and they also patronized the Qara-qoyunlu. When the scion 
of this royal family, Sultan-quli, was on his way from Hamadan to India he 
visited Yazd and received the blessings of Shah Ni'matullah II (?), who 
intimated to him his high destiny in India (see below). On the other hand, 
Jihan-shah encouraged a split in the family of the Safavid shaykhs of Ardabil, 
when he supported Shaykh Ja'far’s action in expelling Shaykh Junayd, 6 the 
grandfather of the future Shah Isma'Il. We also hear that during Jihan-shah’s 
raid into Georgia a shaykh of Ardabil 7 accompanied him as his adviser. Later, 
when Shah Isma'Il was fighting the Aq-qoyunlu, a Qara-qoyunlu chief ‘ of 
Jihan-shah’s progeny ’, called Sultan Husayn BaranT, received him with much 
kindness in the neighbourhood of Lake Sevan (Gokche). 8 

Jihan-shah was succeeded by his son Hasan-'Ali, who during his father’s 
lifetime several times revolted against him and, therefore, was kept in prison in 
Maku. During one of his escapes he sought refuge with Uzun-Hasan Aq-qoyunlu, 


1 See Minorsky in El. 

2 ‘Azzawi, iii, 109. 

3 Majalis, ibid., ‘ he introduced the names of the twelve imams on the coins and in the 
khutba ’. On coins see below, p. 279. The year 820/1417 in ‘Azzawi (al-Ghiyathi ?) is wrong : 
probably *840/1436. 

4 ‘Azzawi, iii, 128-9 (year 847/1443). 

5 See Tarikh-i Qutb-shdhi, Bib. Nat., Supp. persan 174, f. 18b, cf. Cambridge, Christ’s College 
MS., Dd. 4. 10, f. 25a. Shah Ni‘matullah Vali was born in 730/1330 and died in 834/1430, see 
Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian MSS., ii, 634-5. The Qara-qoyunlu princess was married to his 
homonymous descendant in the fifth generation, Na‘im al-din Ni‘matullah II, see Jdmi'-i Mufidi, 
Br. Mus., Or. 210, f. 44a. cf. also ‘Abd al-Husayn Ayatl, Tdrikh-i Yazd , Tehran, 1317/1938, p. 232. 

6 See Hinz, loc. cit., pp. 23-32. Junayd, who spent a long time (1449-1456) among the western 
Turkoman tribes of Anatolia and Syria ( i Ashiq-pdsha-zdde Tarikhi , ed. 1332/1914, p. 266 : 
yurukde yururken), was the great organizer of the Safavid followers, among whom the Rumlu and 
Shamlu tribes (‘ those of Anatolia and Syria ’) played a great role. 

7 Probably the same Shaykh Ja‘far. 

8 See the anonymous history of Shah Isma‘il, Cambridge University Library, Add. 200, f. 30a ; 
cf. Habib al-siyar (Tehran), iii/4, p. 336 (below). 
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but his heresy (ilhad) was manifest, and he was obliged to flee under the protec¬ 
tion of his equally unsubmissive brother Pfr-Budaq, the governor of Baghdad 
(in 854-6/1450-2, and 864-870/1459-1466). 1 

It remains to mention the branch of Jill an-shah’s eldest brother Iskandar. 
The historians describe this, brutal warrior as a man 4 who did not profess 
any religion ’ (Id yatadayyanu bi-dm), though possibly his perpetual struggles 
with the Timurids, the Aq-qoyunlu, and his own family left him practically no 
time to think of anything but his expeditions. During the interval between the 
death of Jihan-shah and the short-lived reign of Hasan- 4 Ali we hear of the 
unsuccessful attempt of Iskandar’s two daughters to proclaim in Tabriz their 
brother Husayn- 4 Ali, 4 who was a darvish \ 2 Iskandar’s other son, Alvand, 
went to live near Hamadan and, three generations later, his grandson Sultan- 
Quli fled 3 to India to the court of the Bahmanids. He later (towards 918/1512) 
succeeded them and founded a new shfa dynasty of the Qutb-shahs (of 
Golconda). He is said to have been boasting that 4 the Duodeciman creed was 
not inaugurated by the Safavids, but that his family had professed it even at 
the time of Qara-Muhammad and Qara-Yusuf ’. 4 

All the facts enumerated above point to the close connexion of the Qara- 
qoyunlu with various heterodoxies, and I cannot fail to mention in conclusion 
a fact which greatly struck me in 1905. During a trip to the former khanate of 
Maku, I visited its inner district lying round Mt. Soqqar and called Qara- 
qoyunlu. The inhabitants of all but three of its villages (910 families) professed 
the Ahl-i Haqq religion and this supported my earlier hypothesis that the 
beginnings of the Ahl-i Haqq must be connected with the Qara-qoyunlu period. 5 
The final formation of this religion took place in the region of Shahrazur and 
Zohab, and it may be recalled that, having lost Baghdad, Shah-Muhammad 
sought refuge precisely in that region (Dartang, Shaykhan). So even if the 
Ahl-i Haqq doctrines were not a kind of state-religion under the Qara-qoyunlu, 
they may have developed in the favourable climate of unorthodoxy which 
prevailed under the sultans of the Black Sheep. 

§ 4. Opinions on Jihan-shah’s Character 

Abu Muzaffar al-din Jihan-shah (23 Shavval, 841, to 5 RabI 4 I, 872/ 
19 April 1438, to 4 October 1467) was the central figure in the Qara- 
qoyunlu history. The historians, in judging his personality, differ considerably. 

The most unexpected perhaps are the opinions of the contemporary 4 Abd 
al-Razzaq Samarqandi. This official historian of the orthodox Timurids must 
have met Jihan-shah during the latter’s six months’ occupation of Herat in 

1 Miinejjim-bashi (in Turkish), iii, 152. On coins his name appears sometimes as Pir-Butaq. 

2 Or ‘ came to Tabriz (disguised ?) as a dervish (beggar) ’, see below Ghaffarf, p. 296. 

3 Some time after the advent of the Aq-qoyunlu Ya‘qub in 883/1478. 

4 See Tarikh-i Turkmaniya, India Office MS. 3022-5H, f. 229b. 

5 See Minorsky, ‘ Notes sur la secte des Ahle-Haqq in Revue du Monde Musulman , xl (1920), 
p. 66, and V. A. Gordlevsky, Kara-koyunlu (in Russian), Baku, 1927, pp. 5-33 (the author visited 
the district in 1916). The sectarians apply the name ‘ Aq-qoyunlu ’ to their shi'a neighbours ! 
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1458 (from 24 June to 14 December). We do not know whether ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq received any favours from the Turkman ruler, but the fact is that in 
his account he gives him royal titles and repeatedly speaks of his justice and of 
the peace enforced in Herat through his orders. 1 

Under the year 867/1462, ‘Abd al-Razzaq describes Jihan-shah’s rule in the 
following terms, ibid., 1271 : 4 Owing to the benevolent administration (husn-i 
‘indy at va lutf-i 6 dtifat) of Mirza Jihan-shah, Azarbayjan was a highly thriving 
state. That well-meaning sovereign was anxious to practise justice, to secure 
the prosperity of the country, and to treat his subjects honourably. The capital, 
Tabriz, by its numerous population and the prevalence of tranquillity, emulated 
Egypt (misr~i jam,i‘). The rumours of the good behaviour of that felicitous king 
spread throughout the world. The inhabitants of his God-protected kingdom, 
indifferent to the arrows of events, enjoyed peace ’. 

Less favourable is the judgment which ‘Abd al-Rassaq passes on 
Jihan-shah’s sons : 4 he gave Isfahan—which is the throne of ‘Iraq—as 

a soyurghal to his son Muhammad! and this prince grossly maltreated the 
population, considered kindness as a sin, and spent his days and nights in 
impiety and licentiousness (fisq-va-fujur). While his father displayed features of 
kindness and lights of justice, the son burnt the (great) families (khanadan) 
with the fire of iniquity and wrath. This lasted for several years but the 
population did not abandon the ways of obedience. 

‘ Fars and Shiraz were held by prince P!r-Budaq, who appeared (?) as the 
eldest (arshad) son of Jihan-shah. When he, together with his father, returned 
from Khorasan, he went back to Shiraz and raised the banner of independence, 
considering his father’s orders and the filial duties as non-existent. Several 
persons from Jihan-shah’s court visited Pir-Budaq, but he would not listen to 
them. He fortified the hills of Shiraz and gave the impression of preparing for 
war. Jihan-shah came to Fars (ta hudud-i Fars), but did not want to uproot his 
greatness with one stroke. Pir-Budaq’s mother, after many visits, brought about 
a settlement, by which the prince with all his establishment had to move to 
Baghdad. Fars was recovered by Jihan-shah, who gave it to his son Diya al-dln 
Yusuf. Jihan-shah returned to Tabriz and sent ambassadors to Khorasan with 
assurances of friendship ; they were received by Prince Sultan-Muhammad, 
who transmitted their messages to the king (Abu-Sa‘!d) at the time when the 
latter was besieging Shahrukhlya.’ 

Even in reporting Jihan-shah’s ill-starred expedition against Uzun Hasan 
in 872/1467, ibid., 1318, ‘Abd al-Razzaq speaks of the vast size of the territory 
under Jihan-shah’s sway, but finds it natural that, nevertheless ( bd vujud-i in 
tamkin va iqtidar), he should wish to reduce the vassal of a hostile family. 

Daulat-shah, who at the time of Jihan-shah’s invasion was a young man of 
twenty-three or twenty-five, is more critical of the Qara-qoyunlu king. 

1 Matla? al-sa ( dayn, ed. M. ShafT, ii, 1148-1184. Only at the moment of the evacuation of 
Herat did the Turkmans (already defeated by Abu-Sa‘Id) begin to plunder the inhabitants, ibid., 
p. 1184. 
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4 Jihan-shah was a mighty and felicitous king but he was an unreliable and 
violent (bad-khuy) man. Under the slightest pretext he imprisoned the sardars 
and his prison was a jail for life (zindan-i abadl ).’ 1 4 When the defeated 

(makhdhul) Jihan-shah reached (Persian) Iraq, the fear which he inspired 
dwindled in the hearts. Through excessive covetousness (Mrs) and harshness of 
heart he antagonized his son Pir-Budaq. The latter revolted against his father 
and from Shiraz moved to Baghdad. Jihan-shah besieged Baghdad for a year 
and a half.’ Daulat-shah quotes two epistles in Persian verse which Jihan-shah 
and Pir-Budaq are said to have exchanged on that occasion. 4 Pir-Budaq was 
a valiant and generous young man and Jihan-shah much-travelled, prudent, 
wily, and clever.’ By his silence he approved the plan of his other son 
Muhammad! to kill Pir-Budaq, 4 that mine of generosity \ (N.B.!) His attack 
on Hasan-beg is also explained by his extravagant greed, see ibid., 459. 

The author of the Lubb al-tawdnkh , Mir Yahya Qazvlnl, 2 put to death in 
960/1552 as the leader of the sunnites of his native town, had no difficulty in 
recognizing the lack of Jihan-shah’s orthodoxy, for he writes that he 4 spurned 
the Sacred Law and led a life of impiety and licentiousness ’. His terms fusuq- 
va-fujur were taken up by several later authors (see below, Miinejjim-bashi). 

As the Aq-qoyunlu were the rivals of the Ottoman sultans, Jihan-shah could 
to some extent contemplate a community of interests with the Ottomans. 
In Feridun-bey’s collection several letters exchanged between Istanbul and 
Tabriz are quoted. One of them (i, 273) was written by Jihan-shah at the 
moment of his departure (nahdat) 4 to crush (az miydn barddshtan) Uzun 
Hasan \ Jihan-shah, though complaining of the previous lack of attention from 
Istanbul, now solicited the sultan’s help to extirpate the enemy whom he 
accused of perjury, with a hint at his unorthodox views ( khubth-i 4 aqldat ). 
However, the next letter came to Sultan Muhammad II from Uzun Hasan to 
announce the defeat and death of Jihan-shah on 11 November 1467. 

Two centuries later (c. 1672) the Ottoman historian Miinejjim-bashi 3 
passed a severe judgment on Jihan-shah, often reproduced in European books : 

4 He was an abject creature, impious and licentious (fdsiq fdjir), a bloodthirsty 
oppressor, inclined towards heresy ( ilhdd-va-zandaqa ). He did not follow the 
pure Sharfat and at night was engaged in vice ( fisq ) till the dawn broke. Like 
dogs, he slept during the daytime and therefore was surnamed 44 the Bat ” 
(shab-para) ’. 

Of the Christian sources the Georgian chronicles are of little help, although 

1 See Tadhkirat al-shu‘ara, ed. E. G. Browne, p. 457. 

2 See Br. Mus. Or. 140, f. 63a. 

3 1 have used the Turkish translation, iii, 153, though the Arabic original, still unpublished, 
must contain more details, see my Studies in Caucasian History , p. 3, and F. Sumer, Kara - 
koyunlular, loc. clt., p. 305. Browne’s translation, LHR., iii, 403, is more literary. It is difficult to 
assess the amount of ‘ impiety ’ put into these terms. Fisq probably refers to illicit pastimes, 
chiefly drinking ; ilhad is worse and suggests ‘ heresy ’; zandaqa originally ‘ Manichseism ’, 
would place the accused outside the pale of Islam. The whole tirade seems to have been influenced 
by the author of the Lubb al-tawarikh. On the grades of heresy in Islam see now B. Lewis in 
Studia 1st arnica, 1953, i, 43-63, 
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Jihan-shah devastated Tiflis in 1439-1440. Among the Armenian authors 
Thomas of Metsop‘ describes this raid. Through his confessional enmity he 
reproaches the Georgian king Alexander with the insolence of his reply to 
Jihan-shah and then describes how this king, accompanied ‘ by the cruel ruler 
of Ardabil ’ and all his qadls and mudarrises, marched on Georgia and, on his 
way thither, committed all kinds of abominations in the town of Samshvilde, 
which had a large Armenian population : 1,164 heads went into the making of 
a tower of skulls and 9,400 prisoners were carried off into captivity. He similarly 
ruined Tiflis, and on the advice of the ‘ cruel shaykh of Ardabil ’ imposed heavy 
levies on the inhabitants in the hope that this might make them change their 
religion. 1 

It is more pleasant to speak of Jihan-shah’s building activities in Tabriz, 
where even now one sees the ruins of the magnificent Blue Mosque (Gok-masjid), 
many times described by archaeologists. 2 During his visit to Persia in 1936 
W. Hinz ascertained the signature of the builder : Abul-Muzajfar Jihan-shah 
ibn shah Yusuf nuydn (*noyon), and the date : 4 Rabl‘ I, 870/25 October, 
1465. 3 In view of the title of the builder the mosque was also known as ‘Imdrat-i 
Muzaffariya . 4 

Curiously enough, the coins of the Qara-qoyunlu usually bear the sunn! 
formula mentioning the four orthodox caliphs, Abu-Bakr, ‘Omar, Othman and 
‘All, although Ahmed Tevhid-bey attributes to the Qara-qoyunlu two coins 
struck in Baghdad on which the names of the chahdr-yar are replaced by the 
names of Hasan and Husayn, ‘ two grandsons (sibtdn) of the Prophet \ On a coin 
of Jihan-shah (No. 940) the names of the four caliphs have been cut off ( kesik ). 5 

§ 5. British Museum Or. 9493 

I first learnt of the existence of Jihan-shah’s ‘ divan ’ from the article in 
The Times (17th November, 1924) which I have mentioned. In it the late 
Mr. E. Edwards gave a notice of a valuable collection of Turkish and Persian 
manuscripts which, after the deposition of Sultan Abdul-Hamid, found its way 
to Italy and then to Egypt, and was on the point of leaving for America when it 
was acquired for the British Museum. 6 

The handsome little manuscript of Jihan-shah’s poems consists of 85 folios, 
23 X 16 cm. (written surface 16 X II cm.), with 10-11 lines to a page. 
Fols. lb-42a contain 105 Persian ghazals and one mustazad. They are followed 

1 See F. Neve, Expose des guerres de Tamerlan , etc., Bruxelles, 1840, pp. 144-5. 

2 See Sarre, Denlcmaler persischer Baukunst, Berlin, 1910. 

3 See Hinz, ‘ Beitrage zur iranischen Kulturgeschichte’, ZDMG ., 91/1 (1937), pp. 58-60. 
See also M. A. Tarbiyat, Danishmandan-i Adharbayjan, 1314/1535, pp. 120-1, who says that all 
the inscriptions of the mosque were made by the calligrapher Ni‘matullah Bawwab. 

4 A khanqah ‘college’ seems to have been added to the mosque under Sultan Ya‘qub 
Aq-qoyunlu. In the inscription his name is associated with that of his (!) wife Kamal al-Ihsan 
khatun, daughter of Jihan-shah, see M. A. Tarbiyat, loc. cit., 121. 

5 cf. also S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Oriental coins in the Br. Mus., viii, 1883 : on a coin 
(No. 9) of Jihan-shah (struck in Baghdad) the names of the caliphs are obliterated. 

6 Among the MSS. was the important manual of the Safavid administration ( Tadhkirat 
al-muluk ), which I published in 1943, 
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(fols. 45b-80a) by 87 Turkish ghazals and (fols. 80b-85a) 32 Turkish quatrains. 
On fol. 85b two poems by a certain Farrukh have been added ; one of them is in 
Persian and the other in Turkish, and both are very much in the same vein as 
Haqiql’s verses. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the MS. is its colophon on fol. 85a :— 
(3 jl_.3t.X9l (j\9 jLJI (jl—Oj** 

(?) -*o J Ajjl jl;| ^ (jvJ^UJl oA>J 

IaC-j Li A^jl J | d3 ^y ^\J <Ul 

j»lc jl J A_-.9 

. ^a^Ic Uj O^L 

‘ Finished by the grace of the King of Generosity, the book (containing) 
the words (kaldm) of the Sultan of the Gnostics, Pride of the Sultans in his epoch 
and the essence of the Just in his time, Sultan Jihan-shah, may God enlighten 
his justification (on the Day of the Last Judgment) and cool his mausoleum— 
by the hand of the least and humblest of God’s slaves, Qanbar-‘Ali b. Khusrau 
al-Isfahanl, may God settle his affairs and pardon him, his parents, his two 
masters, his two teachers and those who made efforts for him. Through Thy 
mercy, 0 most merciful of the compassionate. In Shavval of the year 893 
(September, 1488).’ 1 

What strikes one in this entry is the fact that twenty-one years after Jihan- 
shah’s death (in 872/4th October, 1467) he was still so highly revered in some 
circles of sufis and mystics. One knew that Jihan-shah used the poetical 
pseudonym of Haqlql 2 but, as this nom de plume is uncommon and as no other 
collections of Haqiql’s poems are available, one might have suspected some 
confusion, and even in this respect the positive testimony of the colophon is 
welcome. In point of fact our poet uses alternatively another form of his 
takhallus , namely Haqiqat. 

The present manuscript can hardly be regarded as anything like a complete 
divan of Jihan-shah. When this prince sent his poems to Jam!, the latter in 
his acknowledgment wrote 3 :— 


1 About that time lived the well-known calligrapher Hafiz-Qanbar SharafI, a slave of 
Abyssinian origin in the service of QadI Sharaf al-dln Quml. He perished with his master—when 
an Aq-qoyunlu general took Qum—in 904/1498-9. However, the nisba ( al-Isfahanl ) makes it 
a difficulty to identify our Qanbar-‘Ali with Hafiz-Qanbar, on whom see ‘ The Treatise on 
Calligraphers ’, by QadI Ahmad (son of QadI Sharaf’s daughter), Russian translation by 
B. N. Zakhoder, Moscow, 1947, p. 80. Nuyin-i a'zam Hdjji Qanbar Jihan-shdhi (i.e. a great amir 
closely connected with Jihan-shah) was governor of Yazd about 854/1450, see Ayatl, loc. cit., 205. 

2 Ghaffarl, Jihan-ara (Br. Mus. Or. 141, f. 199a), says that Jihan-shah ‘ by times indulged in 
writing verse under the nom de plume of Haqlqi ’, and further quotes the chronogram of Jihan- 
shah’s march on Shiraz : Haqiqi Icam-i dil yabad zi-Shiraz (i.e. a.h. 865). See also M. A. Tarbiyat, 
Danishmandan-i Adharbayjdn, 1314/1935, pp. 120-1 (under Haqiqi) ; A. A. Hekmat, Jdmi , 
1320/1941, p. 34 (on Jaml’s relations with Jihan-shah). 

3 The poem, consisting of 29 verses, is included in Jaml’s correspondence (majmu'a-yi 
munsha'dt ). A. A. Hekmat, Jami, Tehran, 1320/1941, pp. 34-6, quotes it in full. 
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8. Let us cut down words. Of the children of the (poetical) nature of the Shah, 
Repository of knowledge and refuge of knowledge, 

9. An august book has arrived, like a casket of pearls 
Full of jewels of truth-seeking (tahqiq). 

10. It contains both ghazals and mathnavis 
And secrets, both imaginative and moral. 

11. From the opening verse of each ghazal there broke 

The felicitous brightness of the dawn of the morning of Pre-eternity. 

12. What shall I say of the final verses, each of which 
Is a source of eternal grace. 

13. To the worshippers of outward forms, in the abode of metaphors, 

(This book) has revealed the true (haqiqi) shah. 

14. As in his mathnawi he did full justice to the Verb, 

Ancient mysteries have found novelty. 

15. In the penetration into the mysteries of the Mother of Books 
Reason finds doors open in every verse . . . 

21. A perfect proof of this nice point is the saying : 

Verba regum reges verborum. 

The state of preservation of the MS. is perfect, but one may doubt whether 
the Isfahan! scribe fully understood the Turkish verses, or could follow their 
metres. Several words are omitted, misread, or copied out only approximately. 
The study of the manuscript is not plain sailing, and for the interpretation of 
some embroiled readings I am greatly indebted to Mr. H. A. Sultan-zade 
Pesyan, himself a scion of one of the Turkman clans of Azarbayjan. 

§ 6. General Remarks on HAQiQi’s Poems 
The author’s mind moves strictly along the trodden paths of Persian 
mysticism, with its longings for a reunion with God, and its ambiguous 
references to the supreme being in terms of earthly beauty and profane love. 
Some ghazals sound like versified prayers but the stress is put not on man’s 
humility or on his solicitations of pardon and grace, but on the seeking of 
approach and the pangs of separation. 

The nom de plume of the royal author is curious in its hinting at the highest 
degree of mystic knowledge, haqiqat , ‘ the Real Truth ’, which lies beyond the 
stages of the ascent followed by a novice through the sharVat , the tariqat , and 
the ma‘rifat. 

Only on close examination can one discover in the poems a tinge of shifite 
feelings and terminology. The verse :— 

Parvana shud Haqiqi bi-sham c -i jandb-i Shah 
Ghayr az jandb-i Shah nabashad pandh-i md (f. 3a) 
and the invocations to shah-i husn (f. 7a) and jandb-i shahriydr (f. 66a) must 
refer to ‘Ali ibn AbT Talib, as the shVa imam. 1 

1 Khwandamlr, see the biographical excerpts, Rijdl-i Habib al-siyar, p. 115, says of the 
well-known poet Shahl (d. 857/1453) : * as he derived his origin from the sarbadars of Sabzavar, 
and as he was a shVa , he adopted the poetical pseudonym of Shdhi i.e. definitely with reference 
to ‘Ali. 
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The poems of Jihan-shah have no claim to originality. His similes are 
hackneyed 1 and his verses dull. One does not feel in them even that measure 
of individuality which characterizes Shah Isma'lFs poems. 2 Despite this harsh 
judgment, one cannot deny to the author a certain technical experience and 
glibness. He is fully abreast of the artifices of Persian poetry and his knowledge 
of Persian standards of ars poetica is unmistakable. On the other side, his 
poetry is far removed from the simplicity of such Turkish popular bards as 
Yiinis Emre (c . a.d. 1300) or even Qadi Burhan al-din (1344-1398). 3 

Not only the Persian ghazals but all the Turkish poems in the collection are 
written in Persian metres, among which the authors’ predilection is for the more 
complicated patterns, such as muddri ( (- | - 

mujtathth (^-^|-^^-|-^-^| -) and even rajaz-i matwl-yi makhbun 

(_ w ^ | _ w _ ^ | — w w | ^ ~ w | -). These metres, little adapted to, and 

rarely used in Turkish, oblige the poet to juggle with the Turkish elements which 
make no distinction between short, long, and supra-long vowels. HaqiqI’s 
quatrains are peculiar. Contrary to the Persian rubd%s , they are monorhyme 
aaaa (instead of aaba) and scan in the ramal (- ^ — | - ^ — | - ^ -), instead of 
the classical hazaj pattern. In this latter respect they resemble some of the 
tuyughs of Qadi Burhan al-din whose metres, however, are much more irregular. 4 

Of other poems by Haqlql we know only a few verses from his exchange of 
poetical messages with his rebellious son Plr-Budaq, quoted in Daulat-shah. 5 

1. 0 my son, do not hurry along the road of opposition ! 

Throw down your figh (meaning both ‘ sword ’ and ‘ ray ’) for I myself 
am the sun. 

2. I am the shah and the realm of caliphate (perhaps £ inherited realm ’) 

is mine. 

You are a son (khalaf) and (a claim of) caliphate (succession ?) from you 
is a mistake. 

3. Do not usurp my previous charge : 

Usurpation is not admitted in my ordinance, etc. 

This letter in Persian is both apposite and firm, and its tone is very different 
from that of the highly artificial, stencilled, and impersonal poems of our 

1 The poet refers to Khusrau and Shlrm, Majnun and Layll, and makes ample use of Mansur 
al-Hallaj’s passion, with its and ’ l-Haqq , gallows, and other accessories. Repetitions are not 
infrequent. 

2 See my article in BSOS ., x/4, 1942, pp. 1006a-1053a. 

3 See F. Koprulii, Turk edebiyati tarihi , 1928, p. 312 (on Yiinis), and F. Koprulii in Islam 
Ansiklopedisi, ii, 130 (on Burhan al-din, whose negligence ( ihmal ) in his metrics is admitted). 

4 In his Mizdn al-auzdn , Mir ‘All Shir says that, apart from the quantitative metres, the 
Turks (especially the Chaghatay Turks) have special metres to which belong the tuyughs. The 
latter forms consist of two bayts (four hemistiches) in ramal-i musaddas-i maqsur , i.e. exactly 
— w— | — w— | - w In each tuyugh the poets try to make a calembour. (Quoted from 
Melioransky, ‘ Otrivki iz divana Burhan ad-din’a ’, in Vostochniye zametki , 1895, pp. 131-152.) 
See also a reference to the tuqugh in Nava’fs other work Muhakamat al-lughatayn; see 
Quatremere Chrestomathie en turk oriental , Paris 1841, p. 12. 

5 Tadhkirat al-shu l ara, ed. E. G. Browne, p. 459; Jihan-shah’s letter—twelve lines; 
Pir-Budaq’s answer—eleven lines. 
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collection. 1 For the composition of such sophisticated poetry one would have 
to credit Jihan-shah with an unexpected range of Qor’anic learning and literary 
experience, and I am inclined to put the question, whether the real author of 
his ghazals was he himself or some protege signing in his name. 2 We know that 
in calligraphy and painting a pupil often received the authority (ijaza) from his 
master to put the latter’s name to his work, and even in our days the sovereigns 
leave the composition of their addresses to their secretaries. Such a hypothesis 
would in no wise diminish our interest in the poems, which clearly indicate how 
Jihan-shah wanted to be seen by his intimates, or how the latter wished to 
represent their master. 


§ 7. The Language 

Coming now to the language of the Turkish poems, one has also to admit 
that, perhaps in sympathy with the subject-matter, it is not distinguished by 
originality. Even in comparison with the poems of Khata’i (Shah Isma 4 il), 
already quoted, our collection displays less variety in grammatical forms and 
in vocabulary. It is somewhat astonishing that a sturdy Turkman like 
Jihan-shah should have been so restricted in his ways of expression. Altogether 
the language of the poems belongs to the group of the southern Turkman 
dialects which go by the name of 4 Azarbayjan Turkish \ 

Phonetics .—The writing is purely phonetic but is not vocalized, though the 
metric pattern supports some conclusions. The difference in the vowels a and e 
is hinted at by the spellings sev- 4 to love ’ and I et 4 to do as against 

Jy^ gdtur 4 to bring ’, for example. The sequence of the vowels a/u has not 
yet become a/% : jj!U? (79b), jyS' gdturmdz (53b), JjTS ddgul 4 not ’; 
cf. also (45b), (46a), jj \ aym (46b). 

The saghir-nun , with a few omissions, due probably to the scribe, is spelt 
out clearly as ng. Curiously enough, in scanning it can begin a new 
syllable ; thus !SJ| 4 to him ’ scans a-wa (as ^ ^ or ^ -). While in an intervocalic 

position t becomes d : jAJ (76a) 4 what shall he do ? ’, in the past tense we 
find j>>l etti (with assimilation). An interesting parallel to the Azarbayjan 

dutti (western Turkish tuttu) is presented by the spelling ^ (46a). 
In a pause q becomes x: yox , 3 bax , yax , and then survives as such even in 
intervocalic position : axar, baxar. 

Morphology. —The dative, in words ending in a soft vowel, is written jointly 
A£j which may indicate the pronunciation * va'diyd . 4 

1 Only in one quatrain (see below, p. 286, No. 2) one finds some energetic feelings expressed. 

2 Daulat-shah, loc. cit., 457, says that the Khorasanian poet Maulana Tusi came to live under 
the patronage of Jihan-shah and Pir-Budaq. 

3 But, in the suggested restoration of ^y>r (84b), ]S graphically better than 

4 See A. Djaferoghlu, c 75 Azerbajganische Lieder ’, in Mitteilungen d. Seminars fur Orient. 
Sprachen, Band 32, 1929, ii, 66 : dava , dative ddvijd. 
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The difference between the present and present-future must be expressed 
by the change of vocalization, as in the Azarbayjan dialects, where we have the 

forms baxir and baxar. So we have to read jj£ Cr^ (45v) as xacan gordr 
6 when will he see’; see also jjjT"^0* (79b). 

The negative of the 1 p.s. in the present-future has several variants ^£ a 

deman (70a), j' j (63b), 

bilmdzdm (65a). 

The optative forms are : Ijl olum (70a), ^ *diyim (70a), ta-gorum (70a), 
jf/k I eyliyim , and I *edim (49b). 

By the side of the forms of preterite in -di and -mish one finds the perfect 
construction olup-tur (46a), dushup-tur ‘ has fallen ’ (69b). 

Somewhat unexpected is the western (?) form j^ *gorundi (46a) 

‘ appeared 5 and the verbal adverb <j.Cj (70a) by the side of ojJj) olanda 
and aALbl eyliyanda (76a). 

Vocabulary.—tapti (77a) ‘he found ’, but also y bulmisdm 
(68b). iturdi ‘he lost 5 (46b); icilrdi ‘made him drink 5 

(46b); sap- for sarp -; j-U, j^ gorsadur ‘ he shows ’ (53b) ; dang-ol- 

(81r) : ‘ to be dumbfounded \ ‘ With 5 is expressed by the postpositions ild , 
ildn , and blrld (69b); ‘ when ’ by xacan (45v); ‘ what for 5 by 

neysd (49b). 




bilmandin, 


and (63b) and 


§ 8. Translations 1 
1. Metre : muddri‘ (in Persian), f. lb 

I wished to explain Godhead 

So as to offer my soul to its attributes. 

Should I only breathe (a word) on a point of mystery of *kuntu hinzan , 2 
I shall turn the devotees of Love into Men of Purity. 

So long as His attributes of beauty and grandeur are a refrain on my lips, 
(God) forbid that I should speak of fraud or hypocrisy. 

Since I have taken refuge at the sanctuary of that threshold, 

It will not be fitting to leave this place. 

If I openly put (the question) to people : ‘ li-man al-mulJc ? 9 3 
I shall turn many sovereigns of the kingdom of (this) world into beggars. 
My tale will not end before the Day of Resurrection, 

If only I disclose a whiff of His truth (haqiqat). 

Should all the people of the world become my enemies, 

Where shall I find a refuge except at the threshold of the Friend ? 

0 Haqiqi, seek a remedy for the pangs (caused by) the Friend, 

That I may heal the ailing centre of my heart. 

1 For the original text see Annexe I. 

2 Hadlth on God’s words in Pre-eternity : ‘ I was a hidden Treasure and I wished to be known ’. 

3 ‘ To whom does the kingship belong ? ’ 
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2. Metre : muddri‘ (in Persian), f. 7a 

In the whole epoch there is none Incomparable like yourself. 

Without your radiant beauty no inner light exists. 

When will the bird of the heart, free from the captivity of a lock (of yours), 
Soar in amorous rapture for you. 

He who possesses none of the ever-lasting secrets, 

From the point of Truth, is not an initiated (Ichabir) preacher. 

0 heart, do not advise me in the ways of love, 

For those of the path of love do not accept advice. 

No sooner did your eyes wink at me 

Than the sword of punishment appeared, and yet there is no fear of arrows. 

0 Lord, what is this state that in the inner heart 

There is a burning of separation, but no sighs and lamentations ? 

0 shah of Beauty, for the pupil of Haqiqi’s eyes 
There is no collyrium apart from the dust of your abode. 

3. Metre : ramal (in Turkish), f. 46a 

0 you, whose down and mole are 4 God’s word ’ and 4 the Mother of the Books ’, 
From yearning for you the eyes of the lovers are drowned with tears. 

One wink of your eye has given a hint to the People of Promise ; 

Therefore, sleep has fled the eyes of those drunk with love for thee. 

Both *Laylat al-isrd and Wal-layl 1 have been sent down with regard to your 
(black) locks. 

By the verse wal-Shams 2 the sun has appeared from your face. 

0 you, whose face is before my eyes like 4 the light that fails not! ’ 

0 you, from every lock of whose hair pure musk spreads over the world. 

The light of your appearance has illuminated the world for ever. 

On your 4 Preserved Tablet ’ even the 4 Day of Beckoning ’ 3 is clear. 

I am sick and lovelorn, will you deign to appear, be it for a glance ? 

In the dust of your footsteps I have scattered julep from my eyes. 

In drawing a balance of that down, mole, appearance, and locks 
Love’s treasurer has succeeded in clearing his account before God. 

For the people of this world your face has become a mirror of love. 

On thy 4 . Preserved Tablet ’ the 4 Book of Discrimination ’ became a book 
full of wisdom. 

0 Haqiql, place thy head (at the feet) of that Holiness, 

On no account let the hem of reunion slip from your hands. 

5. Metre : muddri‘ (in Turkish), f. 68b 
Come, for among the beauties I have loved you, 

And I am ready to stake my soul amidst the madmen for the sake of you. 
When passion has settled in my deserted heart 
I have found a treasure among the ruins of (my) heart. 

Your pure lips are not any thirsty one’s cup ( jam ), 

But I am he who drinks the Water of Life from those cups. 


1 6 The night of Nocturnal Journey ’ and ‘ I swear by the Night see the Qor'dn, xvii and 
xciv, 1. 

2 ‘ I swear by the Sun Qor’dn, xci, 1. 

3 Yauma yakunu al-kisdb , Qor'dn, xiv, 42. 
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In my longing for Shirin I have surrendered my soul 

And, among other fairy-tales, I shall not tell the story of Khusrau. 

There are convents and schools, devotees and shaykhs, 

And I wish that God discover (the accomplishment) of what is desired in those 
houses (?). 

Who is that stranger whom I can call an acquaintance, 

Or can I become an acquaintance among stranger souls ? 

As Haqlql looked at his soul with the candle of your face 
His sighs and pains have burnt him like a moth. 


6. Metre : hazaj (in Turkish), f. 69b 

Every night to the candle of your beauty moonlight (is attracted) through the 
window 

Because the brilliance of its sun has appeared through the window. 

(The perfume) of your fragrant and curling locks is wafted by the breeze 
Putting a bait (qulldb 4 a hook ’) for your ailing people through the window. 
0 ravisher of hearts, if I sigh from sorrow and passion for you, at once 
A torrent of tears from people’s eyes will rush in through the window. 

When in the shadow of your tresses your face has assumed an eternal light, 
In envy, the celestial awning (chatr) has put in its tent-ropes ( 4 rays ’) through 
the window. 

When Haqlql addressed a prayer to your threshold for reunion ( visdl ) 

A door of the manifestation of Truth opened through the window. 

7. Quatrains in Turkish, ff. 80b-85a 

1. 0 you, reunion with whom is a paradisiac meadow for us ! 

0 you, whose lips are the spring of life for us ! 

As you are our soul in the two worlds 

Our credo is to explain the (bewitching) heresy of your locks. 

2. The means for repelling an enemy is war. 

A stranger (to you) becomes lame on the path of manliness ( drlik ). 

He who is faithful to the Friend becomes like Him 

The brains of an ignoramus are dumbstruck in trying to understand this. 

3. 0 you, whose eyes are the lamps of both worlds ! 

The scripture ( 4 down ’) on thy face contains the Mother of Books. 
Burning has beset the heart from the fire of separation. 

The passions and the love of you have roasted (kabdb) my breast. 

4. As in the beginning and in the end there is only one Being (dhat), 

With regard to Him oneness has been proven. 

The scripture of the down on His face are the verses (of the Qor’an) 
And all that is 4 other than His face 5 is dead. 

5. The water of Kauthar is pure in the spring of your lips. 

The people of prosternation circumambulate your face. 

Hypocrisy and insincerity, in their substance, are a revolt, 

But the words 4 do not fear ’ (Id takhdf, read *ld takhaf) have reached (the) 
believer from God. 
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6. To the candle of your face the soul is a moth. 

The heart is the pass (jparvdna) to the treasure of reunion with you. 

The desires of Men of Love go towards such a Khan as yourself. 
Therefore their hearts are dwellings of yearning. 

7. 0 Chosroes, do not engage too much in tyranny and injustice, 

Do not render a lover like unto Farhad. 

Do not take the oppressive decision of separation, 

Do not gladden the heart of the Opponent. 

8. 0 you, whose face is the Ka‘ba of my heart, 

The glance of whose eyes is the Imam of my heart, 

Whose Kauthar-spring is yuhyi l-izdm 1 of my heart, 

Whose lips are the wine and the cup of my heart. 

9. 0 you, whose face is the sun of the realm of the King (or of the Angels ?), 
0 you, whose stature is the Lote-tree (of) Paradise and your khatt 2 the 

Mother of Books. 

(My) burning in the sorrow of separation has consumed my soul, 

The desire of your love has roasted ( kabdb ) my breast. 

10. The light of your Oneness is the moonlight of your face. 

c The Night of Nocturnal Journey ’ is the length of your tresses. 

The secret of the Kauthar-spring is the sugar-water of your lips. 

The lovelorn is he who is drowned in that wine. 

11. 0 you, whose face represents the names of the goals of the invisible world, 
0 you, whose attributes possess (dhdt) the contents of the invisible world. 
The witness and the witnessed of (a being) like you possess the invisible 

world. 

(Thus) the proofs of the invisible world have become obligatory for you. 


Annex I. 

1. (f. lb) 

(I XS^) = =» 

^ 1 j j 


1 Qor'dn, xxxvi, 78 : ‘ (and he says : Who can) bring to life the bones already rotten ? 5 

2 Khatt meaning both ‘ writing ’ and ‘ the down on a youth’s cheek 

VOL. xvi. part 2. 21 
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J}b^ JL?- oLa« 5 lr 

j«^== \tJ>J JjjJ £ \-do~ 

pA*£ JLuJ jl O j*^zz£? j y>~ 

L- c5j ^^“=>1 A^L* e-ol ^ 

<J-^ lj ^SJi\ J ^fli 

I*JT" |a^=» Ijrl^^- Ct^U jlj^J^ 


*» jr^C jll 


*» JJJ> 


^ S» LI Cs&+&>~ j) A*JS V^T 

Aj A^ A>-^ lr" = ^1 jl^ (3^>- 

s> L&JI l- , ^* aL*J < ^>" 

LJLi»- ^Jsl^ ^Xl? c*-**-^JL;^ 
^2=> |j3 Ijj^ JjJ* (J* l-" 

2. ^jL$a* (f. 7a) 

o**a jJa* <3 ^g^“- ^ a>L*J c-L* 

0~A jrUkwJ? J^j ^J* Jl_.<?• ^T jr (3 

jAj| aJJ jljJ 1 ' 

0~Aj£**I (^ ^j) ^^ j J** J ^ is 

J jl ^1 ^ vIa*Ia_» ^1 £ 

*»- la_.^Ij C*Lto- <U===J jl 

ciS^L y £*-A \y J^ ^ 3 ! 

-=>c^ JAC. <3l^ J-^l^ 

^»So <j* jr ^T ^L*^^ l~ 

tJAA jjy »*—'****'L- -* aw ^*—° 

J^ jjA_j) £ vA~JL* <->- j; l 

CA*A» ^/A>J) Jl- CA*-*^ j^^MI 

b j£*>- Jr-^ ^^ cjl 

o~a (?) j^*^) y <£^ «-*lj? jl 
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oL-r- j! 

dSv***-vl 3 i A * j*+ 


»-A-UCfl |*| jfc 4 _Ul j*M 5 ^* dS^Jlc^ la*_ 

'■A I ^ 3 i/^ 3 *^"“' 3 U LC ®Ao ^ v,J«A__———.<o 

4 ^ac 3 lA -o3^-.3! 03^ 

®A_JJLc- ^A^US oAj'L^:*- *j3^ cl$^A£- ^‘> .^Av 4 

4*A-( t ^ > *^- *>J lA~M|^3 4^ 

ol>-^5) {S^jj^ Oa-^—~"-* 4^3 4 — 4 _> I 

^ vi5^l-®A.-^v* 

K^K£*« « i»lc 0 «Axa*> (^ 0 ^ 4 ?) $3^ cfS*^>"U*> ^3 

- >) IT c^4^-j 33^* 33!* c£ji-^Uc 

^==1 fjlcs 3 jlj 

0*^ 3 ^vlwkMi * A Q* 0I3 vf 5 ^ ^» 

4 **-U <3 l-- ciS^Jji^ £-33 ^^3 

^ ^*—- —**A^» | 3 A-_ fl >- ^ jJj | j^A< 4 °w^~ 1 ^ uu> !&• 

4 Uc (3—. ^ I ^a)^ I ^3"^*"^' 4 *—___~ -wj ! 33*^ 

<JA._^*^C>- (^Aj^l 0I5 ^3 ®A_$Ai? ^3^ 

<>'uL -J3I ^£3-3 (^1 

v-A ^c---& 3! dS^Jl-^ oaJ) JS^._£ 3$ 

4. > J (f. 53b) 

j«^**» 33 ^" l? 3 ^^ a A- < 33 ** <j^ lr 

jA-.*«3^ <jA-^iJi-^33J \^L*a jic 

4 — —c^Ta^is l/** IA— -£ I ®A>c^ 

jA~ 3 jS^ l£^. n^r .=> ,jli (jI |f" 3^- 

3^ ®A_ 5 jjl-^0-3 iarv- JL-^11 ^.AMI 033**' 

3 *A^* 3 3^^" a A 33 *^ ? OA^-^" 1^)3^ 

4 -* _ JLilc ci 5 ^ 1 *J 3"1^->I ijS^*** _^| 

jA^j^- fc A £ ’ ^Aaj {\jS) ^jAii)! ^33 4>cAj 


1 This should be <JL^ ^ e sura XY ^ i® called 3^w*Vl ejj-** • 


VOL. XVI. PART 2. 


21 * 
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*++>-J dS3 <-5 j£m&a dj)l jijl jl j 

a*»^ j5^ ^ d^l ^ (d*-*^ 

d* 4 * ^>1?“^ d^3* id—*3 oA>cm> d^ 1"^—^1 3 

J'X^.amJ ^ {£yQj d—^ l5du» d^“ o-^ca« 

3*^ 33*^"* w ^ ^3T” 

j3..-3^ jr* 3 


< 3 * 




o j <u 


5. tJ U^ (f. 68b) 

£y* <od ^U>. ^£.<u» ^2 Xo^*a« 

Jl^o ©a 5CJ^ ^d^>- 

d^d d^yj" ^«l ^ ^^jT*" ^-^33 

d* ^ **-Jlj^3 d^ ^ 'Q ^ ===3 3 ?. 

d ^ d^J L_ ^ *^a.< (3*^" d^o 4 »LdJ 

d* J® 3I (Id ^r ^ ) dVi| uL> d^ 

^fvdv*3 ^_~ c 1^» *-£* <y , 3 ^ 

d* 03d ^d._>d| d - —^ ^ d— 3 ^ w ^* 

£t-d^ d^ ^-^ oj^oli- d^^* 

d* d _ jU- dj! j»Jw-oj d^>- 


t£ 


jl*I £| 
r J j> l - 






d--« ^’ISd d^ 

d^—:>• oA?d>-J £*.d 
d A °^J ^33 4dj 3^3 °\y. j*"^--•% 
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(j) 


(k) 


Annex II 

Translation from GhajfarVs Jihan-ara 

[Note. —QadI Ahmad al-Ghaffari al-Qazvim completed his work in 972/1564, 
a century after Jihan-shah’s death, and his narrative is only a compilation 
based on earlier sources (Matla ( al-sa ( dayn , etc.). For the early history of the 
Qara-qoyunlu the Egyptian histories and the newly discovered Tdrikh-i 
Diyarbakriya (now being prepared for publication by Dr. F. Sumer) contain 
incomparably more material. However, some of the details which Ghaffan 
gives (like Jihan-shah’s takhallus) are useful, and his report on the interregnum 
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after the death of Jihan-shah is important. Moreover, the Br. Mus. Or. 141 1 
(written apparently in the 17th century) contains a number of marginal notes 
by an attentive reader. Therefore I have translated the passage from the 
Jihtin-tirti as a short resume of the events, subject to comparison with other 
sources, of which I have also prepared translation.] 

[f. 187b] Chapter XIX of the Qara-qoyunlu sultans who are also called 
Bartini. 

Qara-Yusuf b. Qara-Muhammad was one of the amirs of Sultan Ahmad 
Jalayir and his daughter was married to the Sultan. He 2 was killed in 
792/1390 (?) in Syria . . . (Qara Muhammad ?) b. Turish b. Bayram-khwaja 
was a retainer ( multizim ) of Sultan Uvays Ilkani (756-776/1355-1374), after 
whose (?) death he became the leader of his oymaq , and of other tribes (aqvtim) 
(which) joined his clan ( khayl ) for the sake (bi-vtisita) of protection and attached 
themselves to him. He occupied the region ( olga ) of Mossul, Sinjar, and Arjlsh 
[f. 188a]. The rise of that tribe ( jirqa) was due to him. He died in 782 (*792 ?). 
As (his son) Yusuf was an extremely daring and manly stalwart, he repeatedly 
opposed Amir Timur and together with Sultan Ahmad Jalayir (784-813/ 
1382-1410) went to Rum and to Syria. To please Timur, the king Malik - 
Ashraf 3 imprisoned both of them. At that time a son was born to Yusuf who 
received the name of Pir-Budaq. Sultan Ahmad adopted him as his son. 
After Amir Timur’s death they escaped from captivity. One thousand horsemen, 
who had come with him (Yusuf) to that country (Syria-Egypt) and become 
dispersed, now came together. They fled and on the way to the banks of the 
Euphrates fought victoriously 180 battles [f. 188b] with the frontier people 
and garrisons. Yusuf’s oymaq gathered round him and he occupied the castle of 
Avnik. On 1 of Jumadi, 809/14 October, 1406, he defeated (the Timurid) 
Mirza Aba-Bakr 4 near Nakhchavan. In a second battle he slew Mirza Miran- 
shah and became master of the whole of Azarbayjan and Iraq and of some 
parts of Traq-i ‘Ajam. 5 

Mirza Shahrukh came to Rayy with 200,000 horsemen to repel Yusuf, and 
the defenders of the capital recited (khatm) 1,000 times the sura inna fatahnti 
(< Qor'tin , xlviii, 1) for the destruction of the enemy. Despite the difficult situation, 
Qara-Yusuf most boldly marched from Tabriz to Ujan and there died on 
Thursday in Dhul-qa‘da, 823/December, 1420. 6 None of his sons was in 


1 I have used the copy once lent to me by my lamented friend M. Qazvini. 

2 Some gap in the text: the passage refers to Qara-Yusuf’s father Qara-Muhammad, who in 
fact died about that time. According to F. Sumer, Islam Ansilclojiedisi, 58 cuz, p. 296, he was 
killed in April, 1389 (Rabi‘ I, 791 ?). 

3 This is wrong. Ashraf ruled in 825-841/1422-1438. The ruler of the time was Faraj (801-8/ 
1399-1405), see F. Sumer, loc. cit. 

4 This is the contemporary spelling of the name. 

5 Marginal note : ‘ He also seized Sultaniya, Qazvln, Tarom, and Sava ’. 

6 Note : * The duration of his rule was just over four years.’ Perhaps the annotator refers to 
the period after the death of Yusuf’s son Pir-Budaq whom his father recognized as a nominal 
ruler. However, according to F. Siimer, Pir-Budaq died in 1418, which reduces to only two years 
the period of Qara-Yusuf’s rule ‘ in his own right ’. 
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attendance and his camp got into such confusion that nobody stopped before 
anybody (?). They left him on his couch 1 and dispersed 2 and the crowds of 
his clansmen (ulusat) came and took away his apparel (ruJchut). They were 
tempted by his ear-ring set with gems, but were unable to take it off the ear, 
and so they cut off his ear. 3 

He had six sons : the first was Pir-Budaq, whom he had proclaimed king 
while he himself used to stand in front of him holding a golden mace ( chomaq ), 
on the plea that he was Sultan Ahmad’s son. Pir-Budaq predeceased his father 
and the latter assumed the kingship. The second son was Shah-Muhammad, 
who for two to three years governed Baghdad and on 17 Dhul-Hijja, 836/ 
4 August 1433, was killed by Baba Hajjl Hamadam. The third son was 
Amir Isfahan, whom some call Aspan and Ispand ; he took the governorship 
of Baghdad from his brother Shah-Muhammad and after twelve years’ rule died 
on 28 Dhul-Qa‘da, 848/7 March 1445. The fourth son was Abu-Sa‘!d who 
in 838/1434-5 was slain by the fifth brother Iskandar. 

Qara-Iskandar b. Qara-Yusuf was an extremely valiant and courageous 
man. After his father’s death he sat on the throne and on 28 Rajab, 824/ 
29 July 1421, at a place called Yakhshi, (in the neighbourhood of) Alashkard 
and Qaqizman, fought a 48 hours’ battle with Mirza Shahrukh. He displayed 
great spirit and heroism but when his force was exhausted he fled to Rum. 
After his return, Mirza (Shahrukh) occupied Azarbayjan for a (second) time. 
When in 839/1435-6 the Mirza came to Rayy to repel him (for the third time), 
Mirza Jihanshah, (the sixth) son of Qara-Yusuf, waited on him and won the 
royal favour, [f. 189a] To him Shahrukh entrusted the task of warding off the 
evil of Iskandar. 

Mirza Jihan-shah b. Qara-Yusuf, who sometimes indulged in poetry under 
the pen-name of Haqiqi, became in 839/1435-6 the ruler (vali) of Azarbayjan 
by investiture (tafwld) from Shahrukh. He was at his winter quarters at 
Q'izil-aghaj, in Talish, when his brother Iskandar returned from Rum and, from 
the winter quarters of Surmalu, arrived in Tabriz and seized the town. 
Jihanshah hurried to repel him and in the beginning of 840/autumn 1436, 
a battle was fought by the two brothers at Sofyan (near) Tabriz. Iskandar was 
defeated and fled to the castle of Alinjaq where he was slain on Saturday, 
25 Shawwal, 841/21 April 1438, by his son Qubad, who was enamoured of 
one of his father’s handmaidens (quma). His body was carried to the castle of 
AkhI Sa‘d al-dln, lying on the Valiyan-kuh of Tabriz. In retaliation Jihanshah 
put his nephew (Qubad) to death, and in the whole of Azarbayjan no one 
opposed him. In 844/1440-1 he led an army into Georgia and conquered it. 
In 851/1447 he occupied Iraq. In 857/1453 he carried out a general massacre in 


1 Note : in his tent. 

2 Note : no one took the trouble to put him in a shroud and to perform the rites ( tajhiz ). 

3 Note : finally some of his grooms ( akhtachi) carried his body to Arjish and buried it in the 
ancestral sepulchre. [G. Barbaro, Hakluyt series, p. 85, says that in Herzil (Arjish) stood the 
mausoleum of Giansa (Jihan-shah’s) mother.] 
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Isfahan. 1 In 859/1455 lie wrested Baghdad from his nephew, son of Isfahan-beg. 
In 861/1457 he left for Khorasan and marched down to Herat. 2 ‘Ala al-daula b. 
Baysunqur b. Shahrukh sought his protection and was received with great 
honour. Then Sultan Abu Sa‘!d Gurgan (*kurakari) arrived from Transoxiana 
to fight him, and from Azarbayjan came the news of the revolt of his son 
Hasan-‘Ali. Jihanshah was obliged to make peace with Abu-Sa‘!d and to 
return home. Hasan-‘Ali fled and took shelter in the castle of Maku. The 
father pardoned him and brought him to his (court). He had (however) 
intentions against his (Hasan-‘Ali’s) life, but his spouse the Begum prevented 
him (from carrying them out); so finally Jihanshah expelled Hasan-‘All from 
his dominions (qalam-rau). As his other son Pir-Budaq revolted in Shiraz, 3 
he disowned him and sent him to Baghdad. The numerical value of the letters 
of the following hemistich points to the date of this event:— 

Haqiqi kdm-i dil ydbad za-Shirdz (865/1460-1) 

Having gone there he persisted in his disobedience (‘ uquq ) to his father and 
in 869/1464 Jihanshah went to besiege him and after a year won a victory on 
Saturday morning, 2 Dhul-qa‘da, 870/2 June 1466. Plr Budaq was slain by 
(his ?) brother Muhammad!. 

[In the margin. In 871/1466-7 Jihanshah returned to Tabriz and his 
grandeur reached a degree one hundredth part (‘ ushr-i ‘ asharat) of which had 
never been dreamt of by his fathers. The regions of both Iraqs (Arabian and 
Persian), Fars, Kerman down to the shores of the sea of ‘Oman, and Azarbayjan 
down to the frontiers of Rum and Syria were under his signet-ring, but then 
his power declined.] 

In 872/1467-8 he led an army against Hasan-beg (Aq-qoyunlu) to 
Diyarbakr. In view of the approaching winter he returned from the Mush 
plain and, as was his wont, sat up late into the night and slept in the 
day-time, so that the sultan of Rum nicknamed him ‘ the Bat \ When 
he was asleep at his camp the main part (khulasa) of the army with the 
impedimenta ( ordu ) moved on to another camp. Hasan-beg seized the oppor¬ 
tunity and with 6,000 swift (bidau [?]) horsemen fell upon him, and on 
12 Rabl‘ II, 872/10 November, 1467, Jihanshah, being on flight, lost his life 
at the hands of an unknown (soldier). His sons Mahdi (*Muhammad!) and 
Abu-Yusuf were captured (yasir [sic]) ; Muhammad! was killed and the other 
blinded. 

[f. 199b] Yerse : — 

On the 12 of Rabf ii 

Such a sign happened in the years bid'. 4 

1 Note : and captured Fars and Kerman. 

2 Note : and for six months ruled there independently. 

3 Note : in 863 [which is contradicted by the chronogram which follows]. 

4 The reference is to bid * simn ‘ some years ’ in the Qoran, xxx, 3 (surat al-rum). The numeric 
value of bid' is exactly 872. This mystic hint at the year, in which Uzun Hasan defeated two 
mighty enemies, struck the imagination of the contemporaries, see Minorsky, BSOS. f 1939, 
x/1, 148. 
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Jihanshah was born in 880 (?!) 1 in the Madrasa of Mardin. 

Hasan-‘Al! b. Jihan-shah. When his father expelled Hasan- c All from his 
dominions he joined Hasan-beg (Aq-qoyunlu) in Diyar-bakr and was treated 
with consideration. He several times intended to return to his father’s camp 
but, on the way, became suspicious and returned to Hasan-beg and again was 
received with kindness. Finally his vice and heresy (Jisq-va-ilhdd) became 
manifest and Hasan-beg refused him his hospitality (‘udhrash khwdsta). His 
brother Pir-Budaq, who in heretical dispositions (nmshrab-i ilhad) was of a like 
mind (ittihad) with him, took him to his (dominions). At the time of Pir-Budaq’s 
end (vdqia) Hasan-'AlI fell into his father’s [f. 190a] hands and was again 
imprisoned in the Maku castle. On his father’s death he regained freedom and 
came to Tabriz. 2 Before that, the daughters of Iskandar, Arayish-begum and 
Shah-saray (or Shah-sazdy) revolted ( khuruj ) in Tabriz and proclaimed as sultan 
their brother Husayn-‘Ali, who arrived in the garb of a darvish (beggar). 
Begum, the wife of Jihanshah (who built the Muzaffariya building), was at that 
time at the winter quarters of Khoy and, on hearing of the events, left for the 
*Ruyin-diz of Maragha. 3 In order to quell the fire of Iskandar’s daughters, she 
sent her brother Qasim-beg with a daughter (whose daughter ?—V. M.) to Tabriz. 
(Husayn-‘Ali ?) was captured and his son killed. 4 When the news of Hasan- c All’s 
arrival in Tabriz spread, he got hold of the stores (kept in the) castles and 
distributed the treasury among the crowd of rascals and Kurds 5 whom he 
considered his suite (? jaull), 6 and gave salaries to 180 (*180,000) horsemen. 7 
His brother Abul-Qasim revolted in Kerman and intended to seize Isfahan but 
did not succeed. Of necessity, he sought the protection of his brother but, on his 
order, was put to death. Hasan-'Ali let perish by strangulation his father’s 
much respected wife, the Begum, who was the queen of the chaste and beneficent 
ladies and the cause of his own life. He also put to the sword her (?) brothers 
Qasim and Hamza. 

Briefly, 8 under the sinister impression of the innocent blood spilt by him 

1 Note : * It is reported that Jihanshah was an unreliable and ill-natured man. Under the 
slightest pretext he executed (his) amirs. He held the Divine Law in contempt and lived in 
profligacy and heresy ( fisq-va-fujiir ). They transported his body to Tabriz and buried it in the 
Muzaffariya. His age was 70 years and he had ruled 33 years.’ Consequently Jihanshah was born 
in *802 or, with an easier restoration, in *800, for the commentator has probably indicated 
Jihanshah’s great age only approximately. Cambridge, E. G. Browne MS., G. 10 (13): ‘ he was 
born in about 808/1405 * (?). 

2 Note : ‘ As for 25 years he had been imprisoned in a fortress, and his mind had become 
disturbed, he had no political skill; he (got hold) of his father’s castles, treasures, and 
property . . .’ 

3 Both MSS. have <J\2>y>- ( Jushln ), but I have no doubt that it is a mis-spelling of 

as the famous castle at three farsakhs from Maragha was called, see Minorsky, Maragha in El. 

4 The text is out of order. I tentatively translate the more complete text of the Cambridge MS. 

5 Ardhal-va-*akrad. 

6 The term is unknown. It may be connected with jaul * going round ’ ; jauli-yi Ichud * those 
who go about in the suite ’ ? 

7 Note : ‘ and humiliated his father’s amirs ’. 

8 Note : when the news that Hasan-beg was coming reached Tabriz, Hasan-‘Ali intended to 
fight him and from Tabriz marched to Marand. 
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and of his other turpitude, the army of such greatness which in Khoy (note : 
or Marand) was arrayed against Hasan-beg, became utterly perturbed and 
entrenched itself. On the edge of the last ditch the army met the servants 
(qulluqchiydn) of Hasan-beg (Aq-qoyunlu) who destroyed them with stones 
flung from their slings. 1 Hasan-‘AlI fled to the Qaramanlu community in 
Barda‘ 2 and thence moved to Ardabil. When (the Timurid) Sultan Abu-Sa‘id 3 
reached Miyana, Hasan-‘Ali came to him in the suite of Shaykh Ja‘far Safavl. 4 
On the day of the Sultan’s death, he fled to Hamadan and there created trouble. 5 
[1.190b] Hasan-beg sent his son Oghurlu Muhammad against him in all haste 
(ba-ilghar). In Shawwal, 873/April, 1469, he was captured before Hamadan 
and put to death, 6 and with him the dynasty (of the Qara-qoyunlu) came to 
an end. 7 


[Addition to p. 285] 5. Metre : ramal (in Turkish), f. 53 b. 

Since Thy beauty has made a claim, both outwardly and innerly, 

The light of Thy face is reflected in Thy beauty. 

Not every sightless one comes with prostrations of faith 

To the mihrdb of Thy brow which displays before him its Arch of Crosroes. 

The first sura is written on the down of your cheeks, 

Therefore in every thing Thy visage displays a meaning. 

0 possessor of the breath of Messiah, the respiration of Thy mouth 
Displays to a lover the Holy Ghost’s blow and the speech of Jesus. 

Should someone be not stupefied by the looks of that Beloved, 

The people of sincerity will denounce that heretic as potentially blind. 

0 recluse, come, bow down before the face of the Merciful One, 

And he will show to you, like to (?) some righteous one (the worth of ?) the true 
prostration. 

He who, like Haqiql, has won a battle in the field of Love, 

(Even) on the gibbet of Love will support his claim. 

1 Bar gird-i Ichud khandaq zada (?). The Cambridge MS. : bar karda-yi khud khanda zada 
* laughed at their own achievements \ The first variant is better. The fact was that the army did 
not fight and was dealt with by Hasan-beg’s camp-followers, armed with slings. On the term 
qulluqchi see Minorsky, BSOS., 1939, x/1, pp. 155, 167. 

2 See Matla ‘ al-sa'dayn , ed. M. ShafT, i, 439. 

3 Moving on his ill-starred expedition against Uzun-Hasan. 

4 The uncle of Shah-Isma‘il’s grandfather Shaykh Junayd. See above p. 275. 

5 Note : again a great number of his clansmen and followers ( ulus-va-absham ) gathered 
round him. 

6 Note : ‘ In the Lubb ( al-tawarikh) it is reported that it was Oghurlu Muhammad, son of 
Hasan-beg, who took him prisoner and slew him.’ 

7 But the descendants of Iskandar founded a new kingdom in the Deccan, see above p. 276. 
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A MONGOL DECREE OF 720/1320 TO THE FAMILY OF 

SHAYKH ZAHID 

By V. Minorsky 

§1. Introduction §4. Dramatis personae in Abu-Sa‘id’s decree 

§2. The Zahidi and Safavl families §5. Geography 

§3. The split in the Zahidi family §6. The ispahbads of Gllan 

TO BORIS MILLER 


§ 1. Introduction : Background and Sources 


T HROUGH the kindness of Professor F. W. Cleaves I am in possession of 
an offprint of his important article ‘ The Mongolian documents in the 
Musee de Teheran \ 1 

The first two documents are only insignificant fragments, but Document III, 
which consists of eight pieces and two endorsements, is nearly complete and 
full of personal and geographical names. It is a decree issued in the name of 
the last ilkhan of Persia, Abu-Sa c Id (716-36/1316-35), and bearing the date 
720/1320 (according to Pelliot: September 1320). 

Here is Professor Cleaves’s summary of its contents : 

£ It had been reported by the siy Badaradin Abul Maqmad Maqmud that, 
although, by virtue of an edict, he had, in the place of his father the siy Cama- 
ladin, sat on the sujada of the siy saqid Ibrayim and had been appointed over 
the qayas-a-yin wayb-ud , 2 his elder brother, Samsadin Maqmad, not letting him 
approach, took his edicts and writs and let the foundation go to wrack and ruin. 
Judging this to be an illegal act, Busayid Bayatur Qan decreed that Samsadin 
Maqmad should restore whatever edicts and writs he had taken and whatever 
he had misappropriated from the terms of the foundation. He further decreed 
that the siy Badaradin Abul Maqmad Maqmud should, as formerly, sit on the 
sujada.’ 

We learn that Professor Cleaves’s work on the document lasted six years 
(p. 3), and that he was able to examine the original on the spot. 3 His decipher¬ 
ment leaves far behind the very brief remarks which Pelliot added to the 
photographs of the Tehran documents which he published in 1936. 4 Despite 
this progress, the decipherment still leaves certain points undecided. More 
precision is to be expected from a repeated examination of the original, and, 
still more, from a careful study of the Muslim background, which lay beyond 
Professor Cleaves’s immediate task. 

The contents of the document are twofold : in the first place it sets forth 


-*+ Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies , vol. 16 (June, 1953), Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 1-107. 

2 As suggested by Professor Henning : u»5y The Mongol -aya- indicates only the 

length of a. The practical meaning of the term khdssa in this case remains to be discussed. 
Were the estates assigned to the shaykhs from the ilkhan’s own treasury ? 

3 See pp. 4-5, 66. 4 Athar-e Iran , 1/1, 1936, pp. 37-44. 
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the decision of Abu-Sa'id khan in a contest of two descendants of a shaykh 
concerning their rights of succession, and secondly it confirms the immunity 
from taxes and levies secured to the estates in question. The first part has some 
definite interest for the history of Persia and finds its explanation in the avail¬ 
able sources. The second part has very numerous parallels in the documents 
already known and explored. 

A. For the historical background two hagiographical works are of special 
importance : 

(a) Safvat al-safd’ , an account of the life and miracles of Shaykh Safi al-din 
Ishaq, founder of the Safavi order (d. 724/1334). This vita was written towards 
750/1349 by Tavakkuli b. Isma c Il, known as Ibn-Bazzaz (cf. Minorsky in E.I.), 
and based on the recollections of Safi al-din’s son and other contemporaries. 1 
The book was printed in Bombay in 1329/1911. cf. Rieu, Persian Catalogue, 
i, 345. A summary of its contents was submitted to the 23rd Congress of 
Orientalists, in August 1954, by Mr. B. Nikitine. 

(b) Silsilat al-nasab-i Safaviya written by Shaykh Husayn Zahidi for Shah 
Sulayman (1077-1103/1667-94); published in Berlin in 1343/1924; for 
contents see E. G. Browne, JRAS , July 1921, pp. 395-418. Shaykh Husayn, 
a descendant of Shaykh Zahid, the murshid of Shaykh Safi, makes ample use 
of the Safvat but underlines the role of his own family and brings the account 
down to his own time. 

B. The second part of the document forms a parallel to the grants which, 
in somewhat later times, became known under the term (of Mongol origin): 
soyurghal . 2 This term is absent from our document and this confirms Bele- 
nitsky’s conclusions that it first appeared only in the second half of the 14th 
century, though the practice certainly goes back to a much older period, at 
least to Seljuk times. The interdiction to the government officials to ‘ enter ’ 
the estates of the beneficiary bears a striking resemblance to similar formulas 
used during the Middle Ages in Western Europe and in Russia. 3 

1 Fadl! Isfahan!, author of the Afdal al-tavarikh, written circa 1026/1617, see Eton College 
Library M179 (on the binding : 278, vol. 1), fol. 2a, declares that among his other sources he 
used the Maqamdt va-maqalat, otherwise called Siyar-i sufiya and included (?) in the volume 
(safina ) known as Qara-majmu c a —which Safi al-din himself completed up to the year of his 
death (735/1334). See Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-muluk, 1943, p. 113. 

2 The questions concerning this important institution have been discussed several times: 
I. P. Petrushevsky ‘ On immunity in Azarbayjan in the 17th to 18th centuries ’ (in Russian), 
Hcrop. CbopHHK AK.HayK C.C.C.P., IV, 1935, p. 58 ; Minorsky, ‘ A Soyurghal of Qasim Aq- 
qoyunlu ’, BSOS , IX/4, 1939, pp. 927-60 ; A. Belenitsky, ‘ On the formation of the institution 
caUed soyurghal * (in Russian), HcTopHK-MapKCHCT, 1941, No. 4, pp. 43-58 : the earliest 
mention of soyurghdl found under 779/1377-8, see Nizam al-din Sham!, ed. Tauer, 77 ; Sharaf 
al-din Yazdi, I, 289 (I am thankful to the Library of the University of Glasgow for the communi¬ 
cation of this article); Petrushevsky, * Sketches of the feudal relations in Azarbayjan and 
Armenia in the 16th-19th centuries ’ (in Russian), Leningrad 1949, see ch. IV ‘ soyurghdl and 
mu c dfi ’, pp. 145-83) ; A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and Peasant in Persia , 1953, passim, see Index. 

3 The Latin formula absque introitu judicum. ‘ Toute l’immunite est comprise dans ces trois 
mots,’ remarks Fustel de Coulange, Les origines du systeme feodal, 1890, p. 368. Pavlov-Silvansky, 

* Feudalism in ancient Russia ’ (in Russian), 2nd ed. 1923, p. 32 : 4 a BOJiocTeJiH moh b OKOJiHijy 
ero He Bt'haJKaioT \ 
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It is only by studying the lists of exemptions conferred on the holders of the 
soyurghdls and similar fiefs that one will be able to establish the exact meaning 
of the Mongol text. For example, it seems very likely that the words aban 
chobcm, which Prof. Cleaves (p. 32) takes for personal names, refer to some 
restraints on the activity of shepherds tending their flocks in the neighbourhood 
of the estates. Consequently, the translation ‘ let them, subjugating Aban 
Cuban, not take anything whatever,’ will have to be revised accordingly. 

In his commentary the translator has profited by several good suggestions 
made to him by Prof. W. B. Henning. The latter has established the forms of 
several terms used in Muslim administration, * 1 made a good hit in defining the 
area to which the document refers (p. 98 : ‘ the region of Talish-Muqan ’) and 
remarked (p. 66) the importance of the term *sajjada, ‘ prayer carpet ’, as 
pointing to some religious order to which the beneficiary of Abu-SaTd’s decree 
must have belonged. 


§ 2. The Zahid! and SafavI families 


It is in this latter direction that my personal contribution will chiefly go. 
No sooner had I taken a look at the names than it occurred to me that the 


grantees must be members of the family of the well-known shaykh Taj al-din 
Ibrahim Zahid (615-700/1218-1301), the spiritual guide of the still more 
famous founder of the SafavI order, Shaykh Safi al-din Ishaq (650-735/1252- 
1334). 


Here is their genealogical tree : 

Shaykh Zahid 


Jamal al-din c Ali Bib! Fatima, 

| wife of Safi al-din 

Jamal an (Badr al-din Ardabili 

Mahmud ?) 


Hajji Shams al-din 
Muhammad, married 
to a daughter of 
Safi al-din 


Hamid Mu c In 

Rafl c 
Abu-Sa c id 


Amir 

Abdal 

Husayn (author of the Silsila) 


The families of Shaykh Zahid and Shaykh Safi were separate. The pedigree 
of the former is fantastic. According to the Safvat , p. 51, Shaykh Taj al-din 


1 It is difficult to make further suggestions without knowing the possibilities which the 
Mongol palaeography offers. Qarja/xarja (pp. 26, 30) is probably kharj ‘ sustenance ’, cf. c Alam- 
ara, 194 : the money previously received as pishkash was given to the commanders sent to Gilan 
by way of ‘subsidy to (their) sustenance’ (^^.jju). Keyenuwes (p. 28), despite the 
expected plural, may be *kad-nuves, some official in charge of the census ( kad-khudd suggested 
on p. 63 sounds different at the end). 

VOL. xvi. part 3. 36 
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Ibrahim was the son of Raushan-Amir, son of Babil, son (?) of Shaykh Bundar 
al-Kurdi al-Sanjani (or al-Sinjdrii). Elsewhere, p. 12, the same source affirms 
that the Sanjan! Kurds, led by a king issued from Ibrahim Adham, 1 conquered 
Azarbayjan at the time when the population of Muqan, Aran, Alivan, and 
Dar-i Bum 2 consisted entirely of unbelievers, whom the conquerors converted 
to Islam. Nothing is known of the proselytizing activities of the Kurds at an 
early date. 3 To complete the fairy-tale character of the story, the Safvat adds 
that a king of the jinn gave a jinn girl to Shaykh Bundar and she bore him 
a son, Babil. 4 Shaykh Zahid was born at Siyav-rud and his mother was from 
the village of Bahralala (?) in the highlands of Gilan. His teacher was Shaykh 
Jamal al-din, specially sent to Gilan for this purpose by Shaykh Shihab al-din 
of Ahar. 5 

Shaykh Safi claimed the origin of his ancestors from c Ali ibn Abi Talib, but 
there is some uncertainty about it (cf. Safvat , 11, 21). His ancestor in the 
seventh generation, called Firuz-shah, is said to have been a rich man. He first 
lived in Gilan, on the outskirts of the forests, at a place called Rangin, and then 
the Kurdish kings (already mentioned) gave him Ardabil and its dependencies. 
Safi al-din’s brothers were rich merchants trading in Fars and Hurmuz, see 
Safvat, 12, 18. 

Shaykh Zahid married twice : of his first marriage he had a son Jamal 
al-din 6 c Ali; then at the age of seventy he married the young daughter of an 
Akhi-Sulayman, who bore him first a daughter, Bibi-Fatima, and then a son, 
Shams al-din Muhammad. Shaykh Safi married Bibi-Fatima and thus became 
affiliated to the family of his murshid, whose successor he became. 

§ 3. The split in the ZahidI family 

Even the hagiographical sources cannot conceal the split which ensued in 
Zahid’s family. The Silsila, 100, says that in the days of his father Jamal al-din 

1 On the semi-legendary life of this ascetic, who was born in Balkh, lived in Syria and died 
some time between 160 and 166/776-81, see R. A. Nicholson in E.I. 

2 From Safvat , 73, one may understand that Alivan was Barzand (half-way between Ardabil 
and the Araxes). Otherwise Alivan is only known in the ancient Armenian Geography as a 
canton of P c aytakaran, see BSOAS, xv/3, 1953, p. 513. Dar-i bum , which occurs in a qasida 
of Qatran (see below p. 524), may be another name of Dar-i marzin , which is mentioned in the 
Nuzhat al-qulub , p. 82, as one of the dependencies of Ardabil. The confusion of bum and marz 
may be due to the common hendiadys marz-u bum . Generally speaking Dar-i marz is Gilan, and 
Dar-i marzin must have lain in its neighbourhood. 

3 The story of the Sanjan may be some remote echo of the RawadI Kurds who ruled in Tabriz 
{circa 373-463/956-1070), see Minorsky, ‘ Studies in Caucasian History ’, 128, 167-9. On their 
expedition to Ardabil see below, p. 524. The Nuzhat al-qulub, 76 (tr. 79), mentions in Tabriz 
a gate and a quarter called Sanjan. 

4 Might not the story be connected with the well-known saying al-akrad ta?ifatun min al-ajinna , 
4 the Kurds are a tribe of jinns ’ ? 

5 Shihab al-dln’s mausoleum in Ahar is an imposing building. In 1905 I was told in Ahar 
that its (?) date was 731/1330. He himself must have died considerably earlier. The author 
of the Tdrikh-i Shaykh Uvays ( circa a.d. 1360), ed. J. B. van Loon, The Hague 1954, p. 2, called 
Abu Bakr (a Sunni!) al-Qutbl al-Ahrl, must have belonged to Shihab’s family. 

6 Who may have received his laqab in honour of his father’s murshid Jamal al-din, see above. 
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reached a mature age (shaykhukha) and had a white beard, so that ‘ some short¬ 
sighted people assumed that Shaykh Zahid should appoint him as his successor ; 
they were ignorant of the fact that in these matters blood relationship (pidar- 
farzandi) has no importance.’ The division came to a head when Zahid felt the 
approach of death. At that time the shaykh was in the north, at Sur-m.rda, 
situated at one day’s distance beyond Old Mahmud-abad 1 and at eight days 
from Ardabil, Safvat , 73. [ Sur-mahi , a kind of fish in the Kur.] 

The people of Gushtasfl 2 wanted his resting-place to be in their territory ; 
Jamal al-din c AlI wanted him to be buried ‘ in Chomaq-abad in Muqan and 
Dashtavand, for the reason that (this place) had many possibilities for settle¬ 
ments (Hmdrat) and agriculture ’. The Shaykh himself was supposed to prefer 
his native Siyav-rud. To this end he sent a messenger to Kalkhoran (immedi¬ 
ately north of Ardabil) where Safi al-din was at that time, and the rider covered 
the distance of eight days in one day, and on the following day brought Safi 
al-din with him. Many people were watching the roads in arms, apparently 
unwilling to see Zahid leave them, but Safi al-din, 4 without anybody’s know¬ 
ledge,’ seated the Shaykh in a boat and took him to Lankoran, and thence in 
a litter (mihaffa) carried him to Siyav-rud. Apart from Safi al-din there was 
no one in the room in which Zahid died and he gathered his master’s last 
instructions ( Safvat , 74). Thus, according to the Safavid sources, he became the 
successor of his murshid, whereas the eldest son of the Shaykh went to live 
near his father’s mausoleum, £ where his children remain to this day ’ ( Silsila , 
101 ). 

Of Jamal al-dln’s children none is mentioned in the hagiographical sources, 
except in a story of Shaykh Zahid’s grandson called Jamdldn (‘ Jamalid ’), 
whom Safi al-din once seated above Dimishq-khwaja when he came to see him 
in the latter’s house (tent) in Qarabagh, Silsila, p. 96. This Jamalid is said to 
have been travelling to the royal camp in order to ‘ promote an affair ’ (tam- 
shiyat-i muhimmi). He may have been the Badr al-din mentioned in Abu- 
SaTd’s decree. 


§ 4. Dramatis personae in Abu-Sa c id’s decree 
There is no doubt that our Mongol document, dated 720/1320, refers to the 
change of leadership on the sajjada of Shaykh Zahid, rightly referred to by his 
real name *lbrahim? 1 Camaldin ’ is Shaykh Zahid’s eldest son Jamal al-din. 
The Mongols, more respectful of the rights of bodily parentage, 4 than of the 

1 This Mahmud-abad was later submerged by water. Consequently it is different from the 
present-day Mahmud-abad ( M.-dvdr) lying some 20 km. N.W. of Lankoran. 

2 The Nuzhat al-qulub , p. 92 (tr. 94), mentions Gushtasfl - as a district of Arran, near the 
estuaries of the Araxes and the Kur, ibid., pp. 212,218. This definitely points to the neighbourhood 
of the present-day Saliyan. See Khanykoff in JA, 1862, xx, 62, on the ruins called ‘ Gershasip ’ 
(*Gushtasip) 7 km. north of Saliyan. On a mound called ‘ Koursengua ’ Khanykoff found 
a tomb-stone dated 732/1331 ; cf. also P. Semenov, Slovar Rossiyskoy Imperii , 1873, iv, 379. 

3 It is strange that in the Mongol decree Zahid is called saqid, i.e. * shahid ‘ a martyr ’. This 
term may stand here in the general meaning of ‘ the late \ 

4 cf. the story of an Armenian princess in Minorsky, ‘ Studies 156. 
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claims of mystical affinity, restored the rights of Jamal al-dln’s son *Badr al-din 
Mahmud, 1 whose elderly father must have died in the interval. 

Who was then Shams al-din Maqmad (i.e. Muhammad , in popular pronunci¬ 
ation Mahmad) ? In the document (p. 29) Badr al-din calls him aqa minu ‘ my 
elder brother \ This looks wrong for we know that Shams al-din Muhammad 
was the name of Shaykh Zahid’s younger son borne to him by his young wife, 
after she had given birth to BibT-Fatima, the future spouse of Safi al-din. Our 
document does not distinctly say that Shams al-din intended to occupy the 
sajjada , but only that he detained the documents of the vaqfs and that he 
usurped the fruits of the estates. It is highly improbable that in the same 
family the nephew could have borne the exact name and laqab of his uncle, 
especially as the latter was hardly on good terms with his eldest brother. All 
things considered, I believe that: (1) Shams al-din was the uncle of Badr al-din 
and (2) that his action may have been concerted with his brother-in-law, 
Shaykh Safi al-din. 2 Perhaps the misunderstanding could be attributed to the 
mistake of the scribe who wrote aqa, instead of abaqa , c a paternal uncle ’. 

Our document seems to underline and complete the picture of the struggles 
for Shaykh Zahid’s sajjada. It shows that the rise of Shaykh Safi al-din, the 
ancestor of the famous dynasty of Persia, was a complicated affair and provoked 
the opposition and intervention of the Mongol rulers. 

§ 5. Geography 

The geography of Abu-Sa c id’s decree presents considerable difficulties and 
it must be studied in conjunction with the hagiographical sources containing 
a prodigious mass of details but still very insufficiently explored. 3 

Hilya-hardn and Siyav-rud. It is reported in the biographies of Shaykh 
Safi al-din Ishaq that, in search of a religious guide ( murshid , Indian guru), he 
went to Fars, and there it was suggested to him that the most appropriate man 
of saintly life was Shaykh Zahid living in the 4 Gilan of Sipahbad ’, in a house 
facing the sunrise and standing on the very shore of the Caspian sea, see Safvat, 
22, Silsila, p. 20. For four years Safi al-din tried to locate this residence, until 
one of his friends found Shaykh Zahid in the village Hilya-Karan ( Silsila , 20 : 
*Hilya-garan ‘ makers of embellishments ’) in the district Khan-B.li, in Gilan. 
In an article published in 1930 4 B. V. Miller has suggested the identification 

1 His leunya ‘ Abul-Maqmad ’ is a puzzle. It cannot be ‘ Abul-Muhammad ’ for the name 
Muhammad takes no article. The mistake may be of the ignorant Mongol scribe who disfigured 
many Arabic terms, but as on pp. 29 and 30 the same leunya is spelt Abul-Mqd , it is likely that 
some different name was originally meant (Abul-Mu c in ?). 

2 Despite the respect he (previously ?) showed to the Jamalid (see above, p. 519). The story 
of the Silsila , 98, about the visit of Abu-Sa c Id to Ardabll (?) suggests that Shaykh Safi was on 
rather cool terms with the Wchdn. He did not hurry to meet the latter and only sent him some 
roasted meat by his servant. 

9 What precious material the Safvat contains is shown by the mention of a Georgian raid on 
Ardabil (after 600/1203), which is confirmed by the Georgian sources, see Khanykoff, ‘ Le sac 
d’Ardabil vers Pannee 1209 \ in Melanges Asiatiques , i, 580-3. 

4 y^eHue 3 anHCKH Hhct. HapOflOB C.C.C.P., i, 199-228 (now reprinted in an abridged form in 
B. V. Miller, TaJiBimcKHft H3HK, 1953, 254-62). 
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of Hilya-karan with the village called on the Russian map Gilakeran 
(rnjiHKepaH with the usual substitution of Russian r for the foreign h) and 
lying some 30 km. to the south of Lenkoran and some 5 km. to the north of 
Astara. The Safvat, p. 23, and the Silsila, p. 22, mention also another residence 
of Shaykh Zahid, Siyav-rud, where he was born and buried. 1 In fact his 
mausoleum is shown in the village Shikhakaon (*ShIkh-karan) lying some 
8 km. to the south of Lankoran and some 5 km. from the Caspian. This 
location is also supported by the story (ibid., 89) of how Zahid was evacuated 
from Sur-m.rda (see above, p. 519). But despite the assurances of the sources, 
Safvat , 23, Silsila, 74, that this was the place hinted at by Safi al-din’s inter¬ 
locutor in Fars, the position of Hilya-karan on the coast seems to be truer to 
the description. Some confusion in the sources is not excluded. 

Khan-B.li. The Safvat, p. 23 (followed by the Silsila, 93-9), affirms that 
this region (between Lankoran and Astara) belonged to the district called 
Khan-B.li. This ancient name 2 is also attested in the Hudud al-‘Alam (written 
in 372/982), as that of one of the parts of Gilan (in the broad sense of the term, 
Hudud, § 32, 25). In my commentary, ibid., 391,1 thought that it corresponded 
to Mughakan mentioned in its place in MuqaddasI, pp. 372-3, and identified it 
with Bila-suvar, 3 on the Perso-Russian frontier in Mughan. In the light of the 
Safvat (though written four hundred years later), this location seems to be 
wrong. We might perhaps assume that Khan-B.li was the name of the whole 
territory between Astara (in the south) and Muqan (in the north), but the 
existence of the intermediary territory Dashtavand, mentioned both in Abu- 
Sa c Id’s decree and in the Safvat stands in the way of such a surmise (see below, 
p. 523). 

Uranqad. Furthermore, the later Silsila, pp. 98-9, after the name Khan-B.li 
adds twice : ‘ which has now become known as Uranqad.’ It is not clear to 
which period this c now ’ belongs. The name sounds Mongol and reminds one 
of the Uryanqat tribe which figures in Rashid al-din’s list, ed. Berezin, Trudi 
F.O., vn, 114, 186. The great general Siibedey-bahadur, who together with 
Jebe-noyon raided Persia, wintered in the Muqan steppe and marched round 
the Caspian sea (a.d. 1220-3), was an Uryanqat. It is unlikely that a Mongol 
tribe could have settled on the hot and humid coast of Lankoran 4 and, should 
we have in view this particular region, we can think only of some chiefs who 
may have been connected with it. 

1 Safvat , p. 74 ( Silsila , 89) : the dying Zahid was carried to Siyav-rud ‘ to the place where now 
stands the blessed mausoleum of the shaykh \ cf. B. V. Miller, loc. cit., 1930, p. 21 (with references 
to I. N. Berezin and I. Azimbekov). 

2 ‘ The house of B.li ’. was a Daylamite name; see, for example, the name of Marzuban’s 

father-in-law, Miskawayh, n, 133. 

3 Bela-suvar is now an important frontier settlement. According to the Nuzhat, 90 (tr. 92), 

* it was built by a Buyid amir whose name was Plla-suvar , i.e. “ a great horseman ” In fact 
pilla in Gilakl means ‘ great \ Several Daylamite amirs whose names are spelt in Arabic 
*Bila-suwar (?) are mentioned in Miskwayh, i, 402, ii, 12. 

4 A branch of the Uryanqat was called 4 the woodsmen Uryanqat ’ and lived to the east of 
Lake Baykal. Even for them the conditions of the Lankoran jungle would have been unbearable. 
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On the other hand, Uranqad is definitely associated with a more northerly 
region on the outskirts of the steppe of Muqan, superbly suited to the nomad 
life. In the testimonial signed by the Safavid Shaykh Haydar (dated 888/1483) 
it is declared that 4 Jura and Majura (of? and ?) the community (jamd c at) of 
Majura, and Uranqad and the community of Uranqad, from the days of old 
until now, have belonged to (the family of) Qutb al-din Abu Sa c id, son of 
Shaykh Rafi c al-din, son of Shaykh Hamid, son of Shaykh Shams al-din Zahidi 
(i.e. Shaykh Zahid’s son) and on the day of partition fell to his lot/ see Silsila, 
103. In the decree of Shah Tahmasp (dated 966/1559), 4 the arable lands 
(mazra c a) of Jura, Majura and Uranqad in the territory (ulkd) of Muqanat 5 are 
again recognized as the perpetual soyurghdl of the Zahidi family, see Silsila, 
105. In these documents the distinction is made between the areas and settlers, 
but Jura, Majura, and Uranqad are mentioned as one group of territories and 
communities. 

In a story relating to the time of Shaykh Safi (Silsila, 94) it is further 
reported how the Shaykh once came 4 to the neighbourhood (havdli) of Muqan 5 , 
where he sensed 4 the odour of Shaykh Zahid ’ (buy-i Shaykh Zahid miyayad ) 1 
and said : 4 Perhaps it is Hajji Shams al-din ’. His acolyte galloped to 4 the 
village Juraq and Majuraq [sic] belonging to Hajji Shams al-din 5 and actually 
found him there. 

In a still earlier story already quoted (v.s., p. 519) Jamal al-din suggested for 
the burial place of his father 4 Chomaq-abad in Muqan and Dashtavand ’. It is 

possible that even (Jlyr, which we have derived from *chomaq 4 a cudgel ’, is 

only a mutilation of * Juraq. In any case these two stories do not 

pretend to enumerate all the possessions of the Zahidi family but only refer to 
some definite places in the region of Muqan. The references cannot be taken as 
a hint at Uranqad being isolated from Jura-Majura. 2 

Dashtavand. The combination in the last story of Muqan and Dashtavand 
is interesting, for this is the only parallel to the passage in Abu-Sa c id’s docu¬ 
ment, in which (p. 27) orders to protect the rights of Badr al-din are addressed 
to the Mongol authorities in 4 Gilan, Dashtavand, Gushtasbi, Aran and Muqan 
In this enumeration Dashtavand stands between Gilan (in the broader sense) 
and Gushtasfi (Saliyan, see above, p. 519). As the name indicates (dasht 4 a 
plain ’), Dashtavand most probably designated the lowlands of Northern Talish, 
between, say, the basin of the Vilaz and the river of Bila-suvar (Balha-rud, or 
Bajarvan, see Nuzhat, 91). The enumeration of the authorities suggests that the 
estates (vaqfs 4 religious endowments ’) of the Zahidi family were scattered over 
a large area. On the other hand one is tempted to admit that the unexpected 
use of the Mongol language in our document had something to do with the 


1 Meaning by that, of course, the presence of his spirit or emanation. 

2 The village Jurali, immediately south of Bila-suvar, must owe its name to the tribe Jura. 
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region where there were purely Mongol elements and representatives, most 
probably on the outskirts of the Muqan steppe. 1 

Judging by the names, the group of Jura, Majura, and Uranqad seems to be 
separate from the villages Kenlece (Ganlaja ?), Sidil (Sitil ?) and Aradi (Anadi, 
Nanadi ?) which were given to the Zahidls by Malik Ahmad, whose identity 
we now propose to explain. 

§ 6. The ispahbads of Gilan 

No detailed record seems to be extant of a principality which for a long 
time existed on the territory between Gilan and Muqan (Mughan) and whose 
rulers had the title of ispahbad , or sipahbad. 

According to Ibn Khurdadhbih (who wrote not later than in 272/885), p. 119, 
Muqan belonged to a certain Sh.kla. Towards 326/936, the isfahbadh of Muqan, 
Ibn-Dalula, sided with a rebel chief of Gilan, Lashkari b. Mardi, and opposed 
the Kurdish ruler of Azarbayjan, Daysam ibn-Ibrahim (or ibn-Shadhluya ), see 
Miskawayh, Eclipse, I, 399-401. His headquarters seem to have been on the 
northern bank of the Araxes and we cannot say whether he was of the same 
family as the later sipahbads 4 of Gilan ’, whose activities centred more to the 
south, in Talish (the southernmost district of the Soviet republic of Azarbayjan). 

The late A. Kasravi discovered in the divan of the poet Qatran a curious ode 
on an expedition which the Kawadi ruler of Tabriz, Vahsudan {circa 416/ 
1025-59) sent to Ardabil, under the leadership of his son Mamlan. As a result, 
a fortress was built in Ardabil and the sipahbad of Muqan had to submit to the 
conqueror. 2 The Rawadis, though originally of Arab descent, were at that time 
characterized as Kurds, 3 and as already suggested (p. 518), the episode may 
have been the source of the later stories about the invasion of the Sanjdni Kurds 
led by descendants of Ibrahim Adham. 

In later Seljuk times we hear of a Nusrat al-dln Abul-Muzaffar Ispahbad 
Kiya Livashir, to whom Khaqani dedicated several poems, 4 in which he praised 
his liberality and mourned his untimely demise. In a threnody written after his 
death (p. 181) he says farewell to Shandan and Archavan, of which the former 
is an ancient fortress (north of the Astara river) 5 and the latter a village lying 

1 One can place on record a passage in Safvat, 17, according to which, when the young Safi 
went on pilgrimage to Mount Savalan, a Turk shouted to him 4 in the Mongol [sic] language 
The Nuzhat , 83, mentions the winter-quarters of some Mongols in Daravurd, on the lower course 
of the Ardabil river, near the Mughan steppe. 

2 Kasravi, Padshahan-i gum-nam, ii, 1308-1929, pp. 94-5. The poet says : c (Mamlan) had 
not yet started on the campaign ( ghazd ), when misfortune fell on the heads of the defeated, from 
S.mnan*. Kasravi restored *suniyan 4 people of Siunik c ’ (in which case we have to understand 
that the north-western neighbours of Muqan contributed to the defeat of the rebels to whom the 
‘ amir of Muqan ’ had given protection). See Minorsky, 4 Studies ’, Index, under Siunik c . 

3 See Minorsky, 4 Studies in Caucasian history ’, p. 115. 

4 See Divan , ed. C A1I ‘Abd al-Rasuli, Tehran 1316/1937, pp. 140, 308 ( marthiya ), 574, 634, 781. 

6 Mentioned in Hamdullah’s Nuzhat al-quluh , 81 (tr. 84) as having been one of the strongholds 

of Babak. In the author’s time its district paid a considerable sum of revenues (85,000 dinars) 
to Ardabil. [I have heard it suggested in Persia (1954) that the author’s name should be read 
*Humadalldh.'] 
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some 7-8 km. to the N.W. of Astara. This may have been only a splinter of 
the ancient territory of the sipahbads, but the fact is that in it they survived 
even in the days of the Mongol ilkhans. 

The History of Uljaytu (Bib. Nat., sup. persan 1419, fol. 39b), quoting the 
description of Gilan by one Asll al-dln Muhammad Zauzani (at the time of the 
arrival of Hulagu, circa 654/1256), also names Shandan as the capital of the 
sipahbads (mitstaqarr-i sarir-i mamlakat-i sipahbad). 

According to the Safvat, 22, when Safi al-dln was inquiring in Fars about 
the whereabouts of Shaykh Zahid, he was told that the latter lived in the part 
of Gilan belonging to the Ispahbad (Gildn-i Ispahbad ). It further tells (p. 38) 
how Shaykh Zahid interceded in favour of Malik Ahmad Isbahbad of Gilan, 
when Ghazan fell foul of him and arrested him, and (p. 45) how Malik Ahmad 
entertained the shaykh. 

According to Hafiz-i Abru, ed. Khan-Baba Bayani, Tehran 1317/1938, 
p. 12, at the time of Uljaytu’s campaign in Gilan (706/1307), the Sipahbad’s 
name was Rukn al-din Ahmad (probably the same Malik Ahmad) and he served 
as a guide to the troops of Amir Chopan. Consequently it becomes probable 
that the Malik Ahmad mentioned in Abu-Sa‘id’s decree (p. 32 : Melig Aqmad) 
as having given the three villages (Kenlece, Sidil, and Aradi) to Badr al-dln 
Mahmud was the same local ruler. 1 

W. B. Henning seeks the three villages granted to Badr al-din Mahmud in 
the basin of the Vilaz-rud in the northern part of Talish, and in fact the name 
Aradi sounds very much like the present-day Arat (in Mongol 4 people ’). 2 Such 
a hypothesis would lead us to admit that the sipahbad’s writ went so far north 
as the Vilaz-rud, which, at present, forms the northern frontier of the Talishi- 
speaking population with their prevailing neighbours, the Azarbayjan Turks. 
The local toponymy suggests that the Iranian Talish! dialect originally spread 
considerably further north and, if the sipahbad was actually the ruler of the 
Talish people, nothing stands in the way of his making assignments of lands on 
the Vilaz-rud and the outskirts of the Muqan steppe. But, generally speaking, 
the centre of the sipahbad’s purview is to be sought much more in the south 
near Shandan and Archavan, i.e. exactly near the home of Shaykh Zahid. In 
view of this consideration I should, also quite tentatively, compare Aradi with 
Orand (*Arand ?) on one of the headwaters of the river of Lankoran. 3 

1 Qasim al-anvar, who lived in 757-837/1356-1433 and was closely connected with the Safavid 
family, tells in one of his poems (Bib. Nat., suppl. persan 707, f. 208b) a story about the sipahbad 
of Gilan Jalal al-din Husayn who was issued from a sayyid family and whose throne ( takht ) was 
in Astara. 

ojijl 

Ow*- i— L ca**'J ( ? ) j+r* ^^ 

2 The tentative identification of the two other names by Henning KenleSe > Xalijali and 
Sidil > Issi seems far-fetched, and it is even possible that the three villages did not form one 
territorial group. [I see that the original Russian map gives ARTA]. 

3 Orand belongs to the mountainous district Zuvand which seems to have known better days. 
In 1927 a treasure-trove consisting of 500 Byzantine coins was found at Veri in the same region. 
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We do not know whether the later governors of Astara still continued the 
line of the ispahbads. Talish is several times mentioned in Safavid times as 
a centre of dissidence. Under 946/1539 the Ahsan al-tavdrikh , ed. Seddon, 
p. 293, mentions the revolt of Amlra Qubad, ruler of Astara. The government 
troops moved to Arjavan, and, in a battle, 800 of Qubad’s men were killed. 
His successor, Bayundur-khan Talish, in 975/1567 took part in the government 
operations against the ruler of Gilan, Khan-Ahmad, ibid., 438. According to the 
c Alam-ara, 196, during the final conquest of Gilan (in 988/1588) Bayundur-khan, 
with other rulers, waited on the government commander at Basht, but 4 in¬ 
ternally they were discontented with the intervention of the Qizil-bash amirs 
in Gilan \ From this one might infer that, despite his Turkish name, Bayundur- 
khan belonged to the (ancient ?) local family. 

Even after the conquest of Northern Talish by the Kussians (1813) the 
family of the Talish-khans 1 maintained some special rights but the degree of 
its connexion with the ancient sipahbads would require painstaking investiga¬ 
tion. 

The identification of the beneficiaries of Abu-Sa c id’s decree is important for 
seeing this document against a proper background, and in the meantimes it 
throws an additional light on the struggle which accompanied the rise of Shaykh 
Safi al-din. Geographically too, the comparative study of the local toponymy 
has elucidated some points previously obscure, or even unknown. 2 

Annex 

The form of the document 

The terminology of Document III which is called in Mongol jarligh (Turkish : 
yarliq) is saturated with Islamic elements, but its style is direct and devoid of 
the usual Persian redundance. 

1. The initial formula uge manu 4 our word ’, which follows the name of 
Abu Sa c id, corresponds to the Turkish sozimiz which was used even in Persian 
documents and survived in Persia down to Shah Tahmasp. 3 It is possible 
(though Prof. Cleaves, p. 15, doubts it) that before this formula there stood 
the invocation to God, similar to that of Document I, in which—in a most 
unorthodox way— 4 the might of the Everlasting Heaven ’ is combined with 
reliance in the Prophet Muhammad and 4 the Great Fortune Flame ’ (sic). 

2. The governors of certain marches, to whom the decree is addressed, are 
enumerated. 

3. A brief statement of the submission made by the plaintiff is quoted (in 
his own words). 

They were all struck at the time of Michael YII Ducas (1067-78) and Nicephore III (1078-81). 
As suggested by V. M. Sisoyev, Baku 1929, the coins may have been obtained by some local chief 
serving in Asia Minor. [Earlier, in 1910, another very rich treasure-trove was found in Belabur, 
west of Lankoran. It contained Byzantine gold coins of Alexis Comnenus (1081-1118), etc.] 

1 Affiliated, I suppose, to the noble families in Persian Talish. 

2 cf. Minorsky, Lankoran, Miiqdn, and the supplement on Muqdn in E.I. 

3 See Minorsky, Soyurghdl, BSOS, IX/4, 943 ; Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-muluk, p. 199. 
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4. Without reference to any investigation or any decision of a court, the 
sovereign asks rhetorically : £ if it be true, how of his own volition (the usurper) 
has thus acted illegally ? ’, and orders the plaintiff to be restored in his rights as 
successor to the sajjdda of Shaykh Ibrahim, in accordance with the conditions 
of the vaqf ( shart-i waqf). 

5. There follows the enumeration of immunities and privileges of the vaqf. 

6. Then the names are enumerated of certain persons called to protect the 
interests of the grantee, and of a special envoy sent to that effect. Those who 
would oppose the decree are threatened with punishment. 

7. Finally comes the date (720/1320) and the place (Sultaniya) of the com¬ 
pletion of the document. 

8. The endorsement (verso) contains the names of four high dignitaries 
whose counter-signs or seals are, however, absent. 1 At the bottom of the page 
there is a very short summary of the contents of the decree certified by the 
signature of the scribe called Birus (*Flruz ?). 

Of the four dignitaries the first *Ukecin could not be identified and the 
second, as suggested by Prof. Cleaves, may be the amir Daulat-shah who died 
in 1330. The third name is that of Dimishq-khwaja (son of Amir Choban whose 
position in the early part of Abu-Sa c Id’s reign was paramount). In 725-6 
Dimishq is said to have assumed the duties of the vazir but in 727/24 August 
1327 he was executed, and his death was followed by the extermination of the 
Choban family, see Tdrikh-i guzida , 708. Our document shows that even in 
720/1320 Dimishq’s name stood alongside that of the vazir c All-shah. If 
the ‘ Jamalid ’ mentioned in the story of the Silsila , 96 (see above, p. 519) is 
identical with the beneficiary of our jarligh , Dimishq must have known him 
personally. The fourth signatory is the well-known vazir Taj al-dln (Abul- 
Hasan) c All-shah (TabrizI), who was the cause of the execution of his famous 
colleague Rashid al-dln in 718/1318, see Tdrikh-i guzida, 603. He himself died 
a natural death in 724/1324. 2 

20 October , 1954. 

27, Bateman St., Cambridge. 

1 In his article, c A Chancellery Practice of the Mongols ’, Harvard JAS, Dec. 1951, 493-526, 
Prof. Cleaves has discussed the methods of validating official documents by the Mongols, but 
I have had some difficulty in following the intricacies of the system. Was our Document 
III unfinished, or was the scribe responsible for having acquainted the four dignitaries with the 
content ? The meaning of the term iijig discussed by Prof. Cleaves in another article, HJAS, 
Dec. 1952, pp. 478-9, also seems to need some further elucidation. 

2 On his mosque in Tabriz see V. Tiesenhausen’s interesting quotation from al- c Ayni’s c Iqd 
al-juman, see Zapiski V.O., 1886, I, 115-8. 
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ADDENDA TO THE HUDUD AL-‘ ALAM 

By Y. Minorsky 

W HEN my translation of the Hudud al-Alam was published in 1937, it was 
found impossible to swell the book 1 by further remarks on the language of 
the Persian original, and I promised (p. xii) to deal with this problem at 
a later date. 

On the other hand, the quarter of a century which has elapsed since I began 
my work on the Hudud has brought a considerable number of new facts bearing 
on the interpretation of the data which I was trying to explain. In various 
ways my work has been continued, both in the articles which can be considered 
as a by-product of the Hudud , 2 and in contributions on fresh but cognate texts. 3 
The object of my present article is to bring the book up to date by integrating 
my own research and by completing it with references to the studies of other 
scholars. 


PABT I 

In my translation of the Hudud , the actual Persian expressions (either in 
transcription, or in the original) have been profusely quoted throughout the 
text. This enables me in the following to refer only to the more typical cases. 
I wish to mention here the valuable work on the evolution of Persian style by the 
late poet-laureate Bahar ( Sabk-shindsi , 3 vols. undated, from 1331/1942 on) ; 
as a specimen of the Hudud al-‘Alam he quotes only its Introduction (n, 17-18), 
but in his careful analysis of the peculiarities of older Persian (i, 300-436) he 
often gives examples from our text (i, 367, 368, 376, 378, 384, 387, 403, 425). 

I. Spellings 

A desire to distinguish between the ma‘ruf (i, u) and majhul (e, o) sounds 
can be traced in the MS. Kuhsaym seems to indicate -sem (instead of the usual 
sim), 24a. Some local e/a are indicated by the forms Anbir ( *Anber ), 21a, 
as against 1st., 270, Anbar, and shahr-salir (*saler for salar ?). Imadh (for 
Amid), 10b, is a strange combination of the Arabic imdla with the Persian dJi 
after a vowel. The vocalization Raudhdn corresponds to *Rodhdn and Kaumis 
to * Komis, 7a and 17a. One cannot attach importance to Sauk-ju for Suk-chou, 
14a, etc. 

1 Hudud al-'Alam, a Persian geography of 372/982, translated and explained by V. Minorsky, 
Gibb Memorial Series, N.S., xi, 1937, 20 -f- 554 pp. 

2 Such as ‘ Une nouvelle source persane sur les Hongrois au X e siecle in Nouvelle Revue de 
Hongrie, April, 1937, pp. 305-312 ; ‘ A Persian Geographer of a.d. 982 on the Orography of 
Central Asia ’, in GJ, September, 1937, pp. 259-264. 

3 Such as ‘ Marvazi on China, the Turks, and India ’, Arabic text (circa a.d. 1120) with an 
English translation and commentary. J. G. Forlong Fund, xxn, The Royal Asiatic Society, 1942, 
170 -f- 53 pp. ; ‘ Tamim ibn Bahr’s journey to the Uyghurs ’, BSOAS, 1948, xii/2, pp. 275-305 ; 

‘ Gardlzi on India ’, BSOAS, 1948, xn/3, pp. 625-640; my series of ‘ Caucasica ’ (i-iy) in 
BSOAS, supplemented by Studies in Caucasian History (i), 1953, and finally my recent research 
on Abu Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil’s travels in Iran (to appear in Cairo in 1955, «dJi ol). 
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Khuwar , 19b, suggests that w after kh was still pronounced before a short 
vowel. [The names of the two neighbouring boroughs : Khwar and Khusp 
(whatever their origin) suggest a pun : 4 eat and sleep ’.] 

The idafat after d and u is usually expressed by a ifiamza j\ *bj[p 7a, 
dSjs**3^* 13b, or even omitted UjSsJta 32b. Of the word tarsd the 

plural is spelt jIL*/, 32a (a spelling which has survived only in some place- 
names like j\\j in Isfahan). 

Ki 4 which 5 standing alone is regularly spelt ^; otherwise it is usually 

joined with the words that follow : bfli - " 2a ; JjLj oblS" £ at the time 
wanted by them ’. 

DJi , intervocalic and final (after vowels), is regularly marked but the initial 
S in dhadhagan, 17a, Dhakhkhas , 24a, and Dharnukh looks strange. By the side 
of zimistdn , 19a, we have 18a clearly dimistan and 16b dhimistdn (?). (On the 
form dimistan see H. W. Bailey, JRAS , 1931, i33 (on the Kumzari dialect, 
Oman).) 

u 

The letter (with three dots)—typical for Eastern Iranian usage (for 
w/j 3)—occurs in 4bSV 4iIS* 10b, 27b; lib for Jaffa, ^UJ/^bf (?) 9a, 

oJjJ jl / 20b, and apparently in 4 b jSVA>b 10b, 38a, but it is difficult to 

decide what reasons underlie this erratic practice. In 1258, when our text was 
copied, it may have been but a survival of a sign no more understood. 

Sad 4 one hundred ’ is spelt with ^ but shast 4 sixty ’ with a sin. 

Geographical names are given in a Persian garb : Bushang (for Arabicized 
Bushanj ); Khuna and Kara (for Khunaj and Karaj), Adharbadhagan , 
*Hare (Herat), etc. 


2. Grammar 

The style of the Hudud is matter-of-fact. The sentences are short and purely 
descriptive, which naturally reduces the field of observations on grammar and 
syntax. 

(a) Nouns 

Quite often nouns without any addition stand for locatives : Bukhara 
nishinadh , 19a ; in nahiyat khardn-i nik uftadh 4 good asses are found in the 
region ’, 34b. 

Diminutives are very common : shahrak ; shdkhak 4 a small branch ’, 7a ; 
biydbdnak, 12, darydyak 4 a lake ’, 37a ; ndhiyatak , 38b. 

The plural ending -dn/-agdn is still general for animate beings : jdndvardn , 
2a ; *dadhagan, 17a ; gabragdn (a plural oigabra and not of a diminutive gabrak , 
cf. Fdrs-ndma, Nicholson’s Introduction, xxix); and even hamdunagan, 34a. 

The suffix -ina is used for groups and kinds of beings and things : gilimina 
4 various kinds of gilims 22b ; rudhina perhaps 4 madder ’ (?), 32b (though, 
f. 33a : runds). 

The suffix -nd appears in diraznd 4 length 2a (but 7a : dirazd) ; cf. tangnd 
4 narrowness ’, Ahsan al-tawdrikh, 431. 
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Compounds of every kind are very frequent: badh-dil , badh-rag (see 
vocabulary), giya-khwdr , tang-alaf 4 wanting in grass javanmard-pisha 
4 professional stalwart 25b ; yak-izar bashand 4 they are people wearing only 
the izar ’, 15a ; tan-durust 4 healthy ’, referring both to men and to the climate, 
27a. Bisydr is often used with nouns as an adjective expressing abundance : 
shahrist bisydr-mardum 4 a populous town ’, 18a ; bisydr-padhshdy 4 with many 
kings (or padhshd’i kingdoms ?) ’, 14a ; mardumdni bisydr-zar 4 wealthy 
(moneyed) men ’, 39b. Such compound adjectives are then used as com¬ 
paratives : bisyar-khwasta-tar, 19a, or superlatives : bisydr-ni‘mat-tar in, 32b. 

The pronouns it, vay, and an indiscriminately refer to single or several 
objects, both animate and inanimate : si andar vay 4 three out of (seven) ’, 4a ; 
shish jazira az vay . . . dn-ra khdliya khwdnand, 5a ; du jazira . . . u-ra s.qytrd 
khwdnand , 4b ; daryayak-hd yaki az u, 4a. This curious usage seems to be 
connected with the use of singular and plural in the verb, see below under (d) 2. 

The use of dn-i (with an idafat ), both as 4 (someone’s) own 5 and as 
a substitute for the noun already mentioned ( 4 and that of ’) is frequent, see 
correction ad p. 87. In § 23, 6, in seems to stand in the latter function 

jjLjj irb j^ aiSjb . . . ‘ J» is the store-place of G. 

and that of K. and N.\ in which case the reading in-i Kumis should be 
presumed. 


(b) Verbs 

The present particle mi/hami occurs rarely, e.g. in kithi az gird-i in jazira 
bar-ayadh one would expect mi- ; when used, it usually stresses the meaning as 
4 continually, ever 5 : va hami-ravadh td hama(-i) ndhiyat-i Nuba bi-burradh , lib. 

Particle bi-, as attested by the spelling S^ aj 5b, seems to have sounded ba-. 

When added to the past it seems to give it the sense of what in Slavonic 
languages is called 4 perfective aspect ’ : va bishtar-i ab-i in shahr-hd az 
ehashma-hd-st ki andar zamin biydvarda-and 4 have brought underground ’ (in 
Russian : npoBejm), 19a ; rudh-kadha-hd-yi u bi-kanda-and. 

A considerable number of verbs, now chiefly transitive, are used 
intransitively: bar-daradh, bar-giradh 4 begins, starts ’, 2b; baz-daradh 
4 adjoins ’, etc., see Vocabulary ; bikashadh 4 stretches ’, 2b ; bi-kushayadh 
4 branches off’, 3b ; andar u namak bandadh 4 salt is formed 5 ; td dnja ki 
bi-burradh 4 down to where it ends ’,5 b. 

*Gudhardan is used as a causative of gudhashtan : kuhist . . . barhd ki bar 
pusht basta bashand bad-an kuh *bighudharand 4 they carry over ’, 15b. 

The verb dashtan serves almost as an auxiliary in such expressions as : 
bar sar bar-nihadha ddrand 4 wear on their heads ’, 37b ; (shalvar) bar sar-i zdnu 
gird-karda ddrand , 37b. cf. GardizI (Barthold), 92 : va chiz-i ki ishdn-rd ba-kdr 
dyad an dvikhta ddrand. 

After tavdn and bayad usually the full form of the infinitive is found : 
vadn . . . na-tavdnkushddan,lsL ; du-tah tavdn kardan, 38a ; bi-bdyadh buridhan , 
34a. But: ba hamajihdn na-tavdn ddnist 4 it is impossible to know it even for 
a whole world ’, or perhaps 4 unknown throughout the whole world ’, 27b. 

The composite future is very rare : biddnist ki tufdn hami khwahad bud 
4 he knew that the flood would happen \ Hami khwahad seems to indicate the 
stage at which khwahad had not yet become a mere auxiliary. 

The past participle used with -ast has a passive meaning by itself, whereas 
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at present one would expect the auxiliary verbs ( shudan , gardidan): bar an 
huh . . . surat-i har malihi nigashta-ast va sar-gudhasht-ha-yi ishan bar an jay 
nibishta-ast 4 are represented . . . are written 5 (27b); andar miyan-i kuh-u 
darya nihadha-ast 4 is situated ’, 29b [cf. Juvaynl, hi, 235 : gurl nihada-ast]. 

This helps us to explain the difficult passage : mar u-rd andar kitdb-ha(-i) 
akhbdr yadh karda-ast (see below, p. 258), where karda-ast corresponds to the 
present-day karda shuda-ast. 

(c) Prepositions and Particles 

Az stresses the use of dn-i (see above) : pddhd'i az dn-i Balhardy-ast 4 king- 
ship belongs to B.’, 14b, 15a. 

Bd/bdz indicates direction : bdz mashriq rasad , 2a ; bd darya-yi Khwarazm 
uftadh 4 (the Jaxartes) flows to (into) the Aral sea \ 

Bi with shudhan : bi darya-yi a'zam shavadh 4 turns into a great sea ’ (in 
Bussian ctuhobhtch MopeM). 

The use of prepositions combined with postposition (as frequent in the 
Shdh-nama) is not attested in the Hudud : in the sentence bar sar bar-nihadha 
darand, 37b, the second bar is only a pre-verb belonging to nihddhan. 

Chand with the following yd-yi vahdat stands for 4 the size of . . . ’ : chand 
gusfandi , 35b ; har yaki chand kabki 4 as big as a quail 38a. cf. Tdnkh-i 
Sistdn , 261 : chand mdda-pili. 

Particle -rd is sometimes attached to the subject: dihqdn-i in nahiyat-rd az 
muluk-i atrdf budandi, 24a; in du kuh-rd dar kutub-hd-i Batlamiyus 
madhkur-ast, 4a. 1 cf. Zhukovsky, Kashf al-mahjub , Introduction, Nicholson, 
Tadhkirat al-auliyd, n, Introduction, 9. Sometimes, as a postposition, -rd 
completes a preposition : az bahr-i tavalud-ra, 5a. Sometimes it is omitted : 
mardanishan (rd ?) hich kdr nist, 30b. Mar as announcing -rd is rare : mar nigdh 
dashtan-i nahiyat-rd 4 for keeping the province (safe) ’, 37a. 


(d) Syntax 

1. Phrases 

The order of words in a phrase is free and expressive : va paydha kardim 
hama-i jazirahd-i ki-buzurg-ast, az abddhdn-i vay va viran (2a); va ammd rudh-i 
tabVi dn-ast ki abhai buvadh buzurg ki az gudhaz-i barf . . . bikushdyadh (8b). 
Adjectives often stand separated from the nouns to which they refer, at the end 
of the sentence : shakh-i az suy-i maghrib bdz kashadh khurd (8a); rudhha ki 
andar jihdn-ast buzurg (2a). 

The asyndeton construction and anacolutha are very frequent: nuhum 
jazira'ist . . . Hiranj khwanand 4 [which] they call H.’, 4b ; yaki az an kuh-i 
Kujij khwanand andar miyan-i biydbdn-ast 4 [which] lies in a desert’, 7a; 
nahiyat-hd-i junub mardumdnish siyah-and , 39a ; ndhiyat-ist mashriq-i vay 
rudh-i Atil . . . va mardumdni-and kish-i Ghuziyan darand 4 to the east of 
[which] is the Atil . . . and they are people (who) have the religion of the Ghuz ’; 
har yaki az-in kuh u-rd ndm-hd-i bisydr-ast , 6a ; ndm-i qaumi-st bar kuh-i 
Bulghari nishinad, 37a. In some of such cases the yd-yi ishdrat seems to be the 
link with what follows. 2 


1 The meaning seems to be : * and as regards the two mountains they are mentioned ’. 

2 A similar construction is known in Kurdish. 
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2. Singular and Plural 

The complicated problem of the use of plural and singular in Persian verbs 
was treated by M. Minovi in JRAS, 1942/1, 41-7. He admits that 4 more often 
than not ’, he had to depend on his ears and that the rules cannot be formulated 
in a way 4 that those to whom Persian is not natal could exercise their own 
judgment \ On the whole, he thinks that after inanimate and abstract nouns 
verbs should not be used in the plural. To this rule he adds a rider that this use 
seems to be subject to the 4 spirit of the verb If the action it expresses is 4 the 
peculiarity of human beings 5 plural might be used. 

In grammar the only safe method is induction, and the 4 rules ’ of the 
grammarians can be taken only as generalizations from the facts observed. 
Outsiders cannot tamper with the facts provided by the speakers, but in the 
formulation of the conclusions foreigners have often rendered help to the 
building up of national grammars. Two points are certain :— 

(1) The subject must be treated historically 1 : what is accepted at one 
period may be rejected as 4 incorrect ’ at a later date. 

(2) Poetical quotations are less reliable than prose in view of the temptations 
to which poets are exposed. 

On the whole, one might suggest as a 4 working hypothesis ’ the view that 
the choice of singular or plural in Persian is often dictated by the character of 
the subject in the sentence. Should the plural elements composing the subject 
represent a kind of collective total, the verb is used in the singular ; should they, 
on the contrary, have individual characteristics, or be meant to be personified, 
the plural is admissible. Therefore, using Minovi’s examples : hiring-ha rikht 
requires the singular because not the individual grains but their collective mass 
is in view ; jpanj sarbaz rasid also singular, because the five soldiers are treated 
as a group ; but in dar an vaqt panj sha‘ir-e buzurg budand 4 at that time there 
were five great poets ’, I should venture a plural because the poets cannot be 
de-personalized as grains, or even as soldiers ; sang-hd az ham mi-tarakidand 
4 the stones (began) to burst ’, requires a plural not because their action is a 
4 peculiarity of human beings but because they went off one after the other, 
and not like in the case when 4 five ton of stones ’ was exploded. 

Here are some illustrations from the Hudud : daryayak-hd-i khurd bisydr-ast 
chun darydyak-hd-i ki yaki az-u (sic) andar kuh-hd-i Guzgdndn-ast . . . va 
chindnk(i) andar kuh-hd-i Tus-ast va kuh-hd-i Tabaristdn-ast va l(d)kin na-ma‘ruf- 
and (sic) va yd vaqt buvadh ki khushk shavadh (sic), 4b. In this passage the lakes 
are treated first indefinitely in singular ; then plural is introduced, as it seems 
with reference to the lakes enumerated by name ; then a singular is used to 
show that some particular group dries up at times. Har qaumi k-andar ndhiyat- 
hd(-i) mukhtalif-and , lb. Here the plural is used ad sensum , whether with 
regard to the collective qaum ‘ people ’, or to the numerous cases. Other 
examples: hama-biydbdn-hd ki ma‘ruf-ast, meaning the totality, 2a. 

JbUif 0^ jl JT S- • • * f ronl the f° ur rivers 

which (jointly) come out of Buttaman ’, 4a. 

A special use of plural is for recurring seasons : ba-vaqt-i bahdrdn 4 in the 
spring ’, 9a (in Russian BecHajvm) (see below, p. 270). 


1 On the lines of M. T. Bahar’s Sabk-shinasi. 
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3. Vocabulary 

The following selection concentrates on the uses of words and shades of 
meaning more than on technical terms, the equivalents of which are given in 
the text and in the Indexes : D. on the products and E. of special terms, 
Hudud , pp. 520-4. 


dbddhdn 4 prosperous, inhabited 3a, 3b, 
17b, 18a ; abadhanl 4 cultivated lands, 
a settlement ’, 4a. 

abank (abanak ?)-i surkh, meaning un¬ 
known (a textile ?), 26a. 
dbkama 4 a sauce or condiment of milk, 
buttermilk, seeds of wild rue, yeast, 
and vinegar ’, Zhukovsky, Razvalini 
Merva , 1894, p. 22 (quoting the 

Hudud). 

db-khlz 4 floods ’, 20a. 
afvdh 4 aromas ’, 5b. 

‘akka 4 magpie 9a. 

aldt 4 objects ’, 17a ; 4 accessories, 

utensils ’, 21 b. 

dmila 4 embilica officinalis ’,15b (Laufer, 
581). 

dmlzanda 4 sociable, good mixer ’, 17b. 
‘amud-i rudh 4 the main stream of the 
river ’, 8b. 

andaki 4 a small quantity ’, 5b ; rudh-i 
Nil andaki buvadh 4 dwindles ’, 3b. 
andar pardgandan 4 to scatter ’, 6a. 
anguzad 4 asafoetida 
arzan 4 millet ’, 37b (cf. jdvars). 
arzlz 4 lead ’, 23a (see surb) ; 4 tin ’, 4b. 
turkan-i dshtl 4 trucial Turks ’, 24b. 
badhblzan 4 a fan ’, 23a. 
badh-dil 4 cowards ’ (Vullers, I, 201 : 
timidus), 38b, but badh-rag 4 malicious ’ 
(see Vullers, I, 203 : malae stirpis, 
malae naturae , malignus ), 18b. 
az bahr-i an 4 therefore ’, 4a ; nuh bahr 
and nuh-yak 4 one-ninth ’, 2a. 
bar 4 plenty ’ (bar-and 4 are numerous ’), ‘ 
17a. 

bar-daradh 4 begins ’, 2b ; 4 separates ’, 
6b ; bar-giradh 4 begins ’, 2b, 5b ; 

4 shoots off ’, 6a ; (raftan) bar 4 to 
skirt ’, lib ; bar hudud . . . 
bigudharadh 4 marches with ’, 12b ; 
ba bar-i Ghuz 4 towards the Ghuz, to 
the Ghuz side 18b. 
bardkuh 4 the slope of a mountain, 
uplands ’, 17b, cf. bardkuh va bar 
sar-i dn-kuh 4 on the slope and on the 
top ’, 28b. cf. Bardkuh , a mountain 
in Osh, see Barthold, Turkestan, 


p. 156 ; and the nisba Bardkuhl in 
Tdrlkh-i Bayhaq, 153. 
bastan : ghalaba bastan 4 to vanquish ’, 
38a. 

bdz 4 toll ’, 25b, but bdzhgah 4 toll-house ’, 
33a. 

bazargdnl (bazurgdnl ?) 4 current money ’, 
34a ; 4 profit, transaction ’, 36a. 
bdz ddradh bi ... 4 adjoins ’, 3b ; bdz 
gardadh 4 turns off, separates ’, 6a ; 
bdz kashadh 4 separates, shoots off ’, 8a. 
bdz-khwandan . . . ba 4 to call something 
after something ’, 29b. 
bijashk (*pijashk) 4 a doctor ’, 29a. 
birun az 4 apart from, except ’, 4a. 
burldhan 4 to end, to cease ’, 5b. 
chddar (now chadur) 4 a kind of light 
shawl ’, 34a. 

ddngu-ha(-i) khurdanl 4 edible cereals ’, 
32b. 

ddradh 4 there is ’, har kuhl-rd mihtarl 
ddradh, 7a ; ddradh az ... ba . . . 
4 stretches from . . . to ’, 9a ; 

ddradh ... 6a 4 is contiguous ’, 19a. 
daraza 4 length 7a ; dardznd, 2a. 
dlda-bdn, 24a, corresponds to 1st. 333 : 
al-jabal alladhi 4 alayhi marqab al- 
ahras 4 ala al-Turk 4 the mountain on 
which is the observation post of the 
guards (watching) the Turks \ Con¬ 
sequently dlda-bdn , in the idea of the 
author, is connected with the verb 
dldan. In the same sense the word is 
used in Arabic (plur. diyadiba 
4 watchers see Tabari, hi, 1229). 
dlgar 4 for the rest, moreover ’, 38a. 
falata 4 sweet dish made of ewe’s milk ’, 
V. A. Zhukovsky, Razvalini Merva, 
1894, p. 21 (quoting the Hudud), 20a. 
fanak 4 weasel ’ (?), 17a. [French dic¬ 
tionaries give 4 fennec, petit renard 
des regions sahariennes \ Is this the 
original meaning ?] 

furudh ayadh ba ... 4 follows, takes 
(a direction) ’, 6a, 7a. 
fuzudhan 4 to grow, to increase ’, 3a. 
ganda 4 bad-smelling ’, 10b. 
gardanda bar havd 4 (nomads) wandering 
in accordance with the seasons ’, 22 b. 
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gavars ‘ millet, vetch ’, 26b. In the 
corresponding passages of Istakhri, 
166-7 : dhurra ‘ sorghum but 
Ya‘qubl, BGA , vn, 295 : wa m laysa 
bi-Turk-astdn zar‘ ilia al-dukhn , wa 
Inuwa al-jdwars (i.e. gavars). cf. also 
I. Fadlan, Mashhad MS., 203b. 
gazit: sar-gazit ‘ poll-tax ’, 16b (Arabic 
jizya), for the form, cf. mazgit. 
ghizhgav ‘ yak, bos grunniens ’, 17a. 
gird andar ayadh ‘ forms a circle ’, 6b ; 
az gird-i Kavar andar ayadh or 
gardadh ‘ makes a sweep round ’, 10a. 
giyd-khwar ‘ a prairie ’, 8b. 
gu ‘ a sphere, a globe ’, 2a. 
bi-guddrand (*bi-gudharand) ‘ they carry 
over ’, 15a ; gudhashtan (?) ‘to cross 
(a river) ’, 16a. 
gudhazanda ‘ fusible ’, 22b. 
hadd ‘ extent, length ’ (as opposed to 
karana ‘ limit ’), 2b ; hudud (1) ‘ con¬ 
fines (i.e. the area within certain 
limits) ’, 6a, 10a (cf. Preface, pp. i and 
xv) ; (2) £ marches, outlying terri¬ 

tories ’, §§ 24, 26. 
hamduna ‘ a baboon ’, 34a. 
havasil ‘ a pelican ’, 5b. 
illd-ki (after negation) ‘ but ’, 7b. 
jauz [goz]-i buva ‘ a nutmeg ’, 5b. 
javars, see gavars. 

jihaz ‘ merchandise, commodities ’, 15a, 
16b, 34a. 

jur.b ‘ bags (stockings ?) ’, 37a (the form 
possibly reflects the Arabic original). 
ba-zar kanda ‘ inlaid with gold ’, 15b. 
kapi ‘ monkey ’, 34a. 
karana ‘ confines, limits ’, 2b. 
karddr ‘ deputy governor ’, 13b, 20b ; 
karkard £ works ’, 21a ; bi-kar darand 
‘ they use ’, 12b, 30a ; bi kdr shavadh 
6 is used, used up (?) ’, 10b, lib, 29b. 
*karg (k.rk) ‘ rhinoceros ’,14. 
k.rk.ri ‘ some Indian bird ’, 14a. H. W. 
Bailey compares this name with Skt. 
kukkuti 6 domestic fowl ’, which sur¬ 
vives in many Indian dialects. [In 
IF , 13 13 : juwdnk.rk ‘ a fantastic 
bird (?) ’.] 

kashdvarz [sic] kunand ‘ they till ’, 17b. 
kdz £ a hut ’, 37b. 

kazdum (for kazhdum) £ a scorpion ’, 32a. 
khar-i wahshi £ wild ass ’ (Persice: 
gor), 8b. 

khargah £ felt hut ’, 6b. 

khaukhir-i chini £ some kind of (silk) 


textile ’, 13b, 30a (see below, note 
ad p. 84). 

khayzurdn £ bamboo 5b. 
khing-but £ the White Idol ’, 21b. 
khunb (now khum ) £ earthen vessel ’, 37b. 
khutu £ rhinoceros horn ’ ?, 13b ; but see 
suru. cf. ManIm- £ UtbI, n, 31, and 
Minorsky, Marvazi , p. 82. 

- khwdr , e.g. giyd-khwar, 17b, £ grazing- 
ground ’ ; mardum-khwara £ man- 
eater ’, 4b. 

khwdsta £ wealth, belongings ’, 2a. 
kimukhta £ shagreen ’, 30a. 
khushk £ dry land, mainland ’, 5a; 
Jdba-yi khushk , 6b, £ Jaba of the main¬ 
land ’ ; khushk-rudh £ dry bed ’, 22b. 
jdma-yi k.nis , some kind of textile, 30a. 
kushudhan £ to conquer ’, 7a; az 
gudhdz-i barf bi-kushayadh £ is formed 
from the thawing of snow 8b. 
mardum £ a man ’, 6a; mardumdn 
£ men 6a ; mardumdni-and ba- 
mardum nazdik £ they are men near to 
humanity ’, 17b; durtar az tab‘-i 
mardi £ more remote from humanity ’, 
36b. 

mahfuri £ stamped velvet ’, 33b ; cf. 
Rabat al-sudur, 512; Mujmal al- 
tavarikh, 101 ; Dozy, Supp. i, 303. 
Mdnavi £ Manichsean ’, 23a. 
jdy-i manzil £ port of call ’, 4b. 
mdr-i shikanj £ deadly snake ’, 28b. 
ma'rufgar £ a pious man, a conformist ’, 
31a. 

mazgit-i adhina £ a Friday mosque ’, 14b, 
27a. 

mihmdn-dar £ hospitable ’, 29b. 
ba-miydna £ in the centre ’, 4b ; bar- 
miydna £ on the middle (course ?) \ 
perhaps £ a middling (town) ’, 16a. 
murtaft £ excellent 4b. 
musalmdni £ Islamic world ’, 17b ; ‘Is¬ 
lamic behaviour ’, 16a. 
muy ‘ furs ’, 17b, cf. Gardlzl, 100. 
ndhiyat 6 direction 6a ; hama-ndhiyat 
‘ every direction 5 ; also ‘ a region ’. 
nakhchir-zan ‘ a hunter ’, 17a. 
na-ma'ruf ‘ unknown 4a ; ne-badh 
‘ not bad, so-so ? , 20a ; na-mahdud 
‘ indefinite, unlimited 8a. 
namdz-burdan ‘ to venerate ’, 18b. 
namudhan : musalmdni namayadh ‘ he 
makes show of Islam ’, 16a. 
nighushdk ‘ Manichsean auditores ’, 23a. 
nihadh ‘ the lie (of a country) ’, 2a. 
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nik-akhtari 4 auspiciousness ’, lb. 
nimat , for the meaning see Translation, 
pp. 126, 162 ; kam-ni'mat va bisydr - 
mardum , 4b ; bisydr ni'mat va kam- 
khwdsta , 37a. This special use differs 
from Gulistdn, ch. n, story 18, where 
ni l mat stands for 4 goods, wares 
nishast 4 residence ’, 17b, 28b ; andar 
nishastan 4 to embark ’, 13b ; bar 
nishastan 4 to mount, to take the 
field ’ (on an expedition), 15b, 19a. 
padhidh kardan 4 to elicit ’, 13b (see 
paydhd). 

padsha 4 king ’, 14, 16a ; padshah, 16a ; 
padsha’i (often spelt padshdy) 4 king¬ 
dom ’, 14b. 

pdnidh 4 sugar, candy ’, 21a. 
paydhd kardan 4 bring to light, elucidate ’, 
lb, 2a. 

pay kief tan 4 to dance ’, 30b. 
pay-zahr 4 an antidote ’, 23b. 
ghdzi-pisha 4 a professional ghazi \ 
pishinagdn 4 the earlier generations ’, 2a. 
pull for pul 4 a bridge ’, 31a. 
ray 4 an Indian raja ’, 6a. 
rudh 4 copper (red), brass ’, 24b. 
rudh-kadha 4 river-bed, river ’, 5b, 8b. 
rudh zadan 4 to play on a stringed instru¬ 
ment ’, 30b. 

ruspi-khana 4 a brothel ’, 15a. 
runas 4 madder ’ (in Barda 4 ), 33a; 
rudhina in Muqan, 32b, supported by 
I.H., 249, who refers to madder 
(fuwwa) in Varthan on the Araxes ; 
ruyan [sic] on an island of the 
Caspian, 5b, cf. I.H., ibid. 
ruyin 4 made of brass ’, 15a. 
sabiyan , as applied 4 to (Turkish) 
heathens ’, 17a. 
s.bija , some animal (?), 17a. 
sakht 4 hardy ’, 17a ; sakht azim 4 very 
great ’, 8a. 

samur 4 sable-marten ’, 6a. 
sanjdb 4 grey squirrel, petit gris ’, 6a. 
sang-i fasdn 4 whetstone ’, 19b. 
sara 4 Indian turban ’, 15a. 
si fat kardan 4 to describe ’, 7a. 
shikanj : mdr-i shikanj 4 a deadly snake, 
viper ’, 28b. 


sitabr 4 thick ’, 5b. 
sar-gazit, see gazit. 

shahr-i Jibdl 4 the J. province ’, 10a ; 
cf. az in shahr 70,000 jangi birun 
ayadh, 16b. 

shamani 4 Buddhist ’ (?), 13b. 
shikastagi 4 hills, broken country ’, 21b. 
shir-khisht (in Herat) 4 manna ’, 20b (cf. 
tarangabin). 

sudh-u ziyan 4 profit-cum-loss, i.e. 

trade ’, 28b. 
sunbddha 4 emery ’, 5b. 
sunbul 4 spikenard ’, 5b. 
sundus 4 a silk stuff ? 37a. 

surb 4 lead ’, 6a. 

suru 4 horn 5 ; suru-yi karg 4 rhinoceros 
horn ’,13b (mentioned separately from 
khutu). 

tdkhtan baranda 4 a raider 17b. 
tanfisa 4 carpets ? ’ (from Rum), 37a. 
tarangabin (in Kish) 4 manna 23a (cf. 
shir-khisht). 

tayfieri 4 a deep plate ’, 30a ; cf. Dozy, 
J A , 1848, xi, 101 : tayfur 4 plat creux 
et profond ’. Muqaddasi, 23, calls the 
river of Gurgan 4 Tayfuri \ 
tdzi 4 Arabic ’, 7a. 
tutak 4 parrot ’, 14a. 

tudh-i sabil 4 mulberries offered for God’s 
sake ’, 33a. 

tuvangar (tungar ?), thus spelt through¬ 
out, 4 mighty, rich ’, as opposed to 
darvish 4 poor ’, 16b. 
uftadh ba - 4 gets into, is brought to ’,15a; 

uftadh az- 4 comes from ’. 
yadhkard (yadhgard ?) 4 memory, memor¬ 
andum, notice ’, 2a, 33b. 
hayvdn-i zabad 4 civet cat ’, 5b. 
zabarjad 4 chrysolite ’. 
zafdn dashtan 4 to know a language ’. 
zirdk 4 because ’. 

zira 4 cumin ’, 26b, mis-spelt zirira , 26b. 
Zarira would be 4 sweet flag ’, cf. 
Laufer, Sino-Iranica , 583, but Kerman 
is famous for cumin, cf. 1st., 167, and 
Juvaynl,.i, 16 ; kasi-ki badhin maudi‘ 
qumashi avarad zira-st ki ba-Kirman 
tuhfa mi-avarad. 


PART II 

A list of the reviews of my translation of the Huditd, known to me, will be 
found in my bibliography, BSOAS, 1952, xiv/3, p. 676. I am obliged to 
Prof. I. I. Umnyakov (Samarqand), who drew my attention to a line which is 
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missing from my translation, whereby the orientation of § 16 (Chigil) is 
disfigured, and to Prof. A. Eghbal (Tehran) who in a conversation (Paris, 
2nd October, 1937) corrected some of my readings of the difficult script of the 
original. I am sorry that the text of the Hudud , printed in Tehran by Sayyid 
Jalal al-din Tehrani, in appendix to his calendar ( gdh-ndma ) for the year 
1314/1935, reached me too late to make use of some of his readings. 1 
Here are my additional and fresh remarks on the text. 

P. vii. More exactly the H.- C A. was begun (not completed) in 372/982-3. 
P. viii. Instead of JJstadh ‘Ajab al-zamdn bul-TJ stadh-Khorasdn , read : 
'Ajab al-zamdn , bal (‘ nay even ’) Vstddh-i Khordsdn. (A. E.) 

P. xiv. Ba akhbdr-hd shariidim may refer to such special collections of 
stories as Akhbdr al-Sin, etc., see Marvazi, Index, and below under p. 172. The 

meaning of 4a : Sb jL>-l jjjl bj'r is probably ‘ concerning 

them mention is made in the books of akhbdr ’. 

P. 15. On Ahmad b. al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi see now E. Rosenthal, £ Ahmad 
b. al-Tayyib as-Sarahsi ’, in American Oriental series , vol. 16,1943 (on geography 
pp. 58-81), with additions (from Ibn al- £ Adim) in JAOS , April, 1951, 
pp. 135-142. Sarakhsi lived apparently between 218/833 and 286/899. 

P. 16. Yaqut, Irshad al-arib, i, 142 : wa kdna . . . lil-Jayhdm . . . jawdrin 
yudirruha ‘alayya. Barthold’s interpretation of jawari as ‘ female slaves ’ is 
wrong. See A. Muller in Fihrist, n, 56, who explains jawari as a plural of 

b jl>- ‘ grants, pensions ’. 

P. 17. Balkhi’s monthly salary was 500 (later 1,000) dirhams , not dinars. 
The mistake is not Barthold’s but the translator’s. 

P. 24. Instead of Tawadu' al-dunya A.E. suggests *nawdhi. Perhaps 
*mawddi‘ ? 

P. 37. Bd-ni'mat can be paralleled with the Greek evhatfjiojv, see Strabo, 
xi, 14, 4, £ prosperous, opulent ’. In Russian 4 Sjiaro^aTHuii ’. But see Sa £ dl, 
Gulistdn, ii, No. 18 : kdrvdni-rd bizadand va ni‘mat-i bi-qiyas burdand , which 
suggests £ goods ’. 

P. 49. Read yadhkard (A.E.) as in § 23, 67, karkard. 

P. 50. Nihadh ‘ the lie of the Earth ’. Penultimate : £ animals and fishes ’, 
read : £ which is the habitat (ma’wd) of the animals ’ (S.J.). 

P. 51. £ Khuzistan and Saymara ’, read : £ Khuzistan and *Basra ’ (A.E. 
and S.J.). 

Pp. 61 and 194. The mysterious name of the range Manisa (LJU) may 

be connected with the Min-shan mountain on the frontier of Szechuan with 
Eastern Tibet, see Nevsky, £ On the name of the Tangut state ’, Zapiski Inst, 
Vost,, n/3, 1933, p. 145. But more appropriately Manisa might stand for 

Nan-shan ? (*oUJU) 

P. 71 read : Khukand-ghun 9a (k being clear). 

P. 83-86. On China see now my commentary in £ Marvazi ’ and my article 


1 The corrections derived from these sources are acknowledged with the initials I.U., A.E., 
and J.T. The criticisms formulated in A. Z. V. Togan’s article ‘ Die Volkerschaften des 
Chazarenreiches im neunten Jahrhundert published during the war in Kordsi Csoma Archivum , 
1940, in/1, pp. 40-75, seem to be based mostly on misunderstandings. 
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Tamlm ibn Bahr , see above, p. 250. The word khdvklr occurs in the text twice. 
Under China (13b), khavkhlr-i *chlnl (hardly khavjir as in S.J.) conies after 
harlr va par and) and seems to refer to some special variety of this textile ; 
under Sari (30a) it stands without any qualification. One might recall here 
that in Persian khdv means £ pile (of a textile) \ Under China, some confusion 
is not excluded with klmkhdu (or klnkhd ?) which I. Khurdadhbih, 70, mentions 
under China, after al-harlr wal-firand ! Klmkhd (perhaps klnkhd) is ‘ silk worked 
with gold and silver flowers, brocaded silk ’, in English kincob , from Chinese 
kin-hua , see Quatremere, Notices et extraits , xiv/1, 214, 304, and Blochet, 
Introduction , 245. 

Pp. 86-92. On India see now £ Marvazi ’ and my article £ Gardlzl on India ’, 
see above, p. 250. See below ad p. 235. P. 87 (§ 10, 12). Better : padshd’l 
(padshdhl ?) az dn-i zanl buvadh Rdniya khwanand ‘ and the kingship belongs 
to a woman (whom they call) Barn ’. 

Pp. 92-4. On Tibet see below, under p. 254. 

Pp. 94-5 and 97-8. On Toghuzghuz and Khallukh, see £ Tamlm ibn Bahr 

P. 98. Several words are missing from the translation, which is misleading 
(I.U.). Eead : £ East and South of the Chigil country are the limits of the 
Khallukh; west of it are the limits of the Tukhs ’. The commentary p. 227 
should also be altered accordingly. 

P. 100 (§ 18, 2) : instead of Q.rq.rkhdn A. Z. Validi Togan, Ibn Fadlan, 
p. 328, suggests *Qirqiz-khan , which would suit the indication that the customs 
which the inhabitants follow are those of the Khirkhlz. 

P. 102. § 23, 2 : £ *Sabzavar, a small borough on the road to Eayy and the 
chief place of the district Byh ’ (S.J. and A.E.). The author definitely wishes to 
say that Sabzavar is the centre of the district which in the Arabicized form is 
called Bayhaq. The older Persian form must have been *Behak , later *Beha. 
In fact, this latter form is attested in the ‘ History of Bayhaq’ (563/1164), 
Tehran 1317/1938, p. 33, where various etymologies are suggested. See also 
Hafiz-i Abru, Geography , Brit. Mus., Or. 1577, fol. 185b, which explains that 

Beha means bihtar £ better ’. It is possible that in our text is a mis-spelling 
for attested in the other sources and supported by the Arabic 

P. 112. § 25, 1. For the title of the Samanids, Malik-i Mashriq, cf. EudakI 
in Tdrlkh-i Slstdn, 323 : Amlr-i Mashriq. 

P. 113. § 25, 14. Now *Panjikand, where recently remarkable discoveries 
have been made of ancient (Soghdian ?) frescoes, see A. Yakubovsky, £ The 
paintings of the ancient Panjikant ’, Izv. Akad. Nauk SSSR (historical series), 

1950, vii, No. 5, pp. 472-491, and A. Yakubovsky in Po sledam drevnikh kultur , 

1951, 211-270. More recently £ Zhivopis drevnego Pyanjikenta ’, Moscow, 
1954, 200 pp., 41 plates. In fact varagh means £ a weir ’. 

P.119. §25, 93. A Turkish document gives the reading *Y.kanknt 

(Henning), but in Muqaddasi, 48, *Takabkath and *Yakankath figure side by 
side, under Isbljab. cf. BSOAS, ix/3, 552. 

P. 122. § 26, 25 : the division of Gurganj into two parts, inner and outer 
(biruni), is interesting as accounting for the nisba of Abu-Rayhan Blrunl. 

P. 133. § 32, 2 (and p. 385) : read *A1I ibn al-Layth al-Saffari, as in 1st., 
246 (the source of this report). 

P. 144. On Sunbatman see Minorsky, £ Caucasica, IV ’, in BSOAS, 1953, 
xv/3, p. 506 : the fief of Sahl b. Sunbat, west of ShakkI. 
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P. 152. On the talisman against the crocodiles in Egypt (Fustat) see 
Blrunl, al-Athar, p. 259, who does not quote his source but in parallel passages 
refers to al-Qibt ( c Egyptians ’ ?). 

P. 159, 1. 15 (on the Rus) instead of read : ^Sjj m 4 of large frames \ 
cf. I. Rusta, 149 : wa lahurn juthath. 

P. 161, § 49, 2. See below ad p. 447. 

P. 162, § 50. : the Khazar king 4 is one of the descendants of Ansa ’. 
A. Z. V. Togan, Ibn-Fadlan, 1939, p. 270, has restored the name as 4 sicher 
Asena, das heisst a-se-na oder a-ce-na ’, a well-known name of an ancient 
Turkman clan or family. I strongly doubt this hypothesis. I treat the sources 
comparatively. In this part the Hudud runs entirely parallel to I. Rusta and 
GardizI and there is no doubt possible that all the three are based on the same 
report. 1 The most important fact about the Khazars is that they had two 
rulers, the one personifying the idea of 4 kingship ’ and the other acting as the 
real ruler. 2 This striking arrangement was known already to Sir J. G. Frazer, 
see his article 4 The killing of the Khazar king Folk-lore, xxvn, 1917, 
pp. 382-407, and The Golden Bough, iv, 120. 

Ibn Rusta, 139-140, at the given place says 3 : 4 They have a king who is 
called Isha (Aysha). The supreme king is Khazar Khaqan. He does not enjoy 
the obedience of the Khazars but has the name only. The power to command 
belongs to the Isha, since in regard to control and the armies he is so placed that 
he does not have to care for anyone above him. Their supreme ruler is a Jew, 
and likewise the Isha and those of the generals and the chief men who follow his 
way of thinking. The rest of them have a religion like the religion of the Turks \ 

The corresponding passage in GardizI, ed. Barthold, p. 95 (and checked by 
me on the Cambridge MS., f. 190a) is as follows : 4 And they have a king whose 
name is Abshad-malik the great (?) and they call the great king Khazar-Khaqan 
and the Khazar-Khaqan is only a bearer of the name, whereas the direction 
(madar) of every office (shughl) in the country and at the court (hasham) is 
incumbent on Abshad and no one is greater than Abshad. The greater chief and 
Abshad are Jews (by religion), as well as those who are inclined thereto (or 
friendly to him ? to them ?) as well as (some) commanders and noblemen 
(buzurgdn). The others are holding a religion which resembles that of the 
Ghuz Turks . . .’ 


The passage in the Hudud (f. 38b) is as follows :— 

obbob ^ L J>~ j Ob** J JA j ^ l 

d-J j 0^*) Cj d^b 1 j J>jA 4^b 

{j$ j! jjjl [>■ l^ol^ob JJ1 

• ol ^ZlS'& 1 b L^ob jl 


1 Marvazi, p. 33, also uses the same report but at his time the Khazars’ power had been 
destroyed and he omits the part concerning the kings. 

2 cf. p. 333 on the division of power in Ghur (§ 23, 48). 

3 I quote D. M. Dunlop’s translation, ‘ The History of the Jewish Khazars ’, 1954, 104. 
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We cannot, evidently, restore A-se-na in I. Busta and Gardizi, and thus the 
name in the Hudud (based on the same source) would be an exception. It is 
clear that the epitomizer has drastically compressed the original, and should we 
read A-se-na (which no other source knows) the last trace of dyarchy would 
disappear from the text. Misunderstandings in Persian sources while 
translating from the Arabic 1 are not uncommon and I have a strong suspicion 

that the author of the Hudud in the passage Ubl 4 J Jli (see 

I. Busta) has somehow misread an indistinctly written as and translated 
it accordingly az farzanddn. In conjunction with the two other parallel sources 
this is likely, but if we treat each source separately, we run the risk of reading 
into it what we wish. 

According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ch. 42, the first king was called 
o 'xP'Kavos and the second only 6 7 rey (bek). Therefore in Muslim sources one can 
suspect some minor title, like shad. Could we then restore the whole title 
tentatively Ay-shad ‘ the Moon-shad ’ ? See the names of Oghuz-khan’s sons 
Gun-khan, Ay-khan, etc. 

P. 168. Several oversights in the dates. Ya'qubi’s history ends in 278/872. 
Qudama wrote after 316/928 and died in 337/948. Biruni’s £ India ’ circa 421/ 
1030, but according to A. Z. Y. Togan circa 1025. Tafhirn 420/1029 (also p. 170). 

P. 172. Sulayman, Silsilat al-tawdrikh , see now an excellent new edition of 
this text by the late J. Sauvaget, under the more appropriate title : Akhbdr 
al-Sin wal-Hind, 1948. Sulayman-the-Merchant is now considered only as one 
of the sources of the book. cf. my £ Marvazi ’, 143. 

P. 177. Another scion of the Guzganan house may have been the author of 
the Jawami ‘ al-ulum , £ ibn Farighun’, see F. Bosenthal, A History of Muslim 
Historiography , 1952, p. 32. As he is said to have been a pupil of Abu Zayd 
Balkhi (d. 322/934) he must have lived in the earlier part of the 10th century. 

P. 183. § 3, 12. occurs in Sarakhsi, see above, under p. 15. 

P. 187. § 4, 9 : delete Kra after Keda ! 

P. 193. Bead : kasaka hya kapautaka (H. W. Bailey). 

P. 195. § 5, 6. Could not Turfan itself refer to the T‘u-fan £ Tibetans ’ who 
occupied the region of ‘ the four garrisons ’ (Kashghar, Khotan, Kucha, and 
Qarashahr) between 790 and 860, see H. Hoffmann, £ Tibets Eintritt in die 
Universalgeschichte ’, in Saeculum , 11 , Miinchen, 1950, p. 270. A parasitic 
r appears in Kucha-r and some other names of this region (see in Marco Polo 
forms like Succuir for *Suk-chou). 

Pp. 196-200. The fact that the £ Belt of the Earth ’ was called Mintaqat 
al-Ard points to an Arabic source. Apart from I. Hauqal, 109-111 (ed. Kramers, 
p. 249) : jabal £ ala zahr al-ard , see Biruni, India , 96 (tr. 1 , 197), on £ the range of 
towering mountains like the vertebrae of a pine stretching through the middle 
latitude of the earth from China to Galicia (Jalaliqa) in Spain ’. A similar idea 
was known even in antiquity. The late E. Honigmann drew my attention 
(8th January, 1952) to Orosius, adv. paganos , i/2, 17-18, and H. Berger in 
Wissen. ErdJcunde, 2nd ed., p. 418. 2 A different idea is found in the Bundahishn, 

1 1 presume that the original source was Jayhanl and that the latter’s work was in Arabic. 

2 The exact reference is to H. Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen ErdJcunde der Griechen, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 418. The Macedonian writers gave the name of Caucasus to the (theoretical) 
range continuing the Taurus of Asia Minor throughout Asia. See Eratosthenes in Arrian’s 
Anabasis , v, 3, 1, and Strabo, xv, C689. The range formed the wall (8ia<f)pay^ia) between the 
northern and the southern zones of the Earth. 

vol. xvn. part 2. 20 
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ch. viii and xn (‘ the other mountains have grown out of Alburz, in number 
2244 mountains ’). I. Faqih, 295, transfers the centre to jabal al-Qafq (the 
Caucasus), which he traces down to Mecca, cf. also Jihdn-ndma (circa a.d. 1200), 
quoted in Barthold’s Turkestan , i, 81, on the orography of Central Asia and 
al-‘Omari in Blachere, Extraits des principaux geographes , 1932, pp. 302-8, 
who speaks of Jabal-Qdf as TJmm al-jibdl but purely theoretically and following 
Ptolemy. In any case, the passage of the Hudud remains the most remarkable 
and realistic synthesis of little-known facts—nine centuries in advance of 
modern exploration ! See my articles : 4 A Persian Geographer of a.d. 982 on 
the Orography of Central Asia ’, in Geogr. Jour., September, 1937, pp. 259-264, 
and 4 Geographes et voyageurs musulmans ’, in Bull . de la Soc . R. de Geographic 
d’Egypte, Cairo, November, 1951, pp. 19-46. 

P. 199. In the Tarikh-i Bayhaq, Tehran, p. 19, the following countries are 
enumerated: 45. Tukharistan, 46. Bilur, 47. Qashmir, 48. Bildd al-thalj 
(‘ country of the snow ’) and 49. Soghd. 

P. 211. As Juvaynl, i, 47, spells the original name must have been 

Panakat. 

P. 212. The river Khwabdan is mentioned between Shiraz and 
Naubandagan, see Miskawaih, The Eclipse, ed. Margoliouth, hi, 183. 

P. 214. Dahana-yi shir must correspond to the whirlpool which Abu-Dulaf 

strangely calls ^l^Jl see my 4 Abu-Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn MuhahiVs travels in 

Iran ’, Cairo, 1955, p. 60. cf. also the name of a whirlpool in the Caspian in 
I. Faqih, 290 : maudi‘ yuqdlu lahu dahdn-shir wafihi durdur. 

P. 218. § 6, 49. Add : Le Strange,‘ Al-Abrik, the capital of the Paulicians 
JRAS, 1896, p. 74. 

P. 223. On China see in more detail my e Marvazi ’ and the analysis of 
Abu-Dulaf’s travels in the work quoted above ad p. 214. 

Pp. 227 and 256. The most original part of the Hudud is that concerning 
Central Asia and the eastern Turkish tribes. The source which our anonymous 
author used is probably Jayhani’s lost work, but even Jayhanl could have com¬ 
bined various reports (see my 4 Marvazi ’, p. 7). Prima facie, the basic itineraries 
utilized for the northern and southern parts of the present-day territories of 
Sin-kiang (Chinese Turkestan) may seem to form one block, but it is quite 
possible that the original inquiries were carried out by different persons and at 
different times. The shifting scenes of the 9th century, when the Tibetan- 
Chinese struggles were still going on and the Uyghur and other Turkish tribes 
were advancing westwards, greatly complicated the unification of the 
heterogeneous reports. 

In my commentary I assumed that the date of the occupation of Kan-chou 
by the Uyghurs was a.d. 843-4, and that — as only Tibetans and Chinese are 
mentioned in our paragraph on Kan-chou (§ 9, 7)—the description of the latter 
must be previous to that date. In my ‘ Tamim ’, p. 278, following the advice 
of the late Prof. G. Haloun, I amended the dates of the Uyghur occupation—of 
Kan-su as ‘ after 847 ’, and of the region of Turfan as c after 866 ’—adding that 
both the principalities c came into their full rights only at the beginning of the 
tenth century ’. As according to the Hudud Kucha (§ 9, 10) was exposed to the 
attacks of the Toghuzghuz, I had admitted the possibility of the Toghuzghuz 
being, in this case, some remnants of the pre-Uyghur 4 Western T c u-chueh ’. 
This hypothesis has been doubted by J. B. Hamilton in his carefully written 
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book Les Ouighours a Vepoque des cinq dynasties [907-960], Paris, 1955, p. 13, 
in which he says : 4 on doit dater cette mention de H.-A. (§ 9, 7 : Kan-chou) 
des annees apres 848, et on remarque alors que les renseignements de la 
geographie persane sur Kan-tcheou et sur Koutcha sont pratiquement 
contemporains \ 

If, however, we consider the chapter on the Toghuzghuz (§ 12), we see that 
the author represents the region of the Eastern T 4 ien-shan as solidly occupied by 
the Toghuzghuz, and in this case the term refers apparently to the Uyghurs. 
Gardizi, whose sources are close to those of the Hudud , adds that the religion of 
the Toghuzghuz settled in Panjlkant (i.e. Bish-baliq) is Manichsean (Dindvari), 
and this was a typical feature of the Uyghurs. 

Consequently, in consideration of § 12, we might assign to the report on 
Kucha even a considerably later date than 847 (or even 866)—for example 
4 circa 900 ’—which would bring it nearer to the time of Jayhanl. Should the 
report on Eastern T 4 ien-shan (§ 12) be connected with that on Kucha (§9, 7), 
it would be tempting to assume that the report on Kan-chou (§9, 7) also 
belongs to the same original source. However, in view of the possible 
multiplicity of reports such a conclusion is not indispensable : our § 9, 7, may 
still have in view the situation circa or before 847 (848 ?). 

I am afraid that for the time being we cannot fix any closer the exact period 
to which the Hudud refers. All we can say is that the reports on the distribution 
of the Turkish tribes are so remarkably circumstantial that they must be based 
on very careful intelligence. More precision may yet come from Saka, Soghdian, 
Tibetan, or Chinese documents. 

P. 229. The late G. Haloun derived the name of Khumdan from Chinese, 
BSOAS , 1948, nii/ 3, p. 408. 

P. 235. On India see now my 4 Marvazi ’ and 4 Gardizi on India ’, BSOAS , 
1948, xn/3, pp. 625-640. The king Dahum has been identified as Dharma-pala 
of Bengal. 

P. 251. K.rmdn in I. Athir, xi, 108, is not Earmul but Kurram, as in 
Juvayni, n, 139. 

P. 254. On Tibet see my 4 Marvazi ’, pp. 89-91, and L. Petech’s remarks in 
Oriente Moderno, October, 1947, pp. 245-7. Also Petech, 4 II Tibet nella 
geografia Musulmana ’, in Acc. dei Lincei, Rendiconti, scienze morali , 1947, vm/2. 
More likely Tusmat is to be looked for in the eastern part of Tibet. 

P. 268. My analysis of the data of Tamlm is accompanied by an additional 
note, p. 431, which was further developed in my article 4 Tamlm ibn 
Bahr ’, BSOAS , 1948, xn/2, pp. 275-305, in which I arrived at the conclusion 
that this traveller visited the old Uyghur capital on the Orkhon. The reference 
to Qudama should be 262, 1. 5. 

P. 271. Misti Jcamtha refers not to Panjlkant (Bish-baliq) but to the 
preceding Seen (H. W. B.). 

P. 272. Bdrlugh mentioned between Panjlkat (Bish-baligh) and Jamghar is 
possibly identical with (read * which Juvayni, n, 225, mentions 
as the birthplace of Kurkuz, at a distance of 4 farsakhs from Bish-baligh. 

P. 273. Instead of our S.tkath (§ 12, 4) read *Sikath, i.e. Yar-khoto, see 
Chavannes, Documents, p. 7. 

P. 274. Instead of Baluchi gwdd read : gwat (H. W. B.). 

P. 277. The ruins of Qayaliq lie on the right bank of the Ili near Chingildi 
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(Dungene), in the district of Qara-tal, see KratJcive soobshch. inst. mater. kulturi , 
1940, iv, pp. 43-5. 

P. 280. In support of the Yaghma origin of the Qara-khanids see also 
Mujmal al-tawdnkh , Barthold, Turkestan , i, 20 : padshah-i yaghmd-rd Bughrd- 
khdn khwanand. 

P. 287. Instead of H.skl Marvazi gives <ulSwo which A. Z. Y. Togan 

reads Haytiliya (?) and 0. Pritsak (1951) : Baga-cigil. 1 

P. 288. Instead of Chunpdn 0. Pritsak suggests *Jabbuy-khdn. 

P. 295. In Blrunl, Canon , No. 597 (A. Z. Y. Togan, 4 Biruni’s Picture of the 
World ’, p. 52) read : Ajmd qasabat al-Khotan. Now Achma, where some Saka 
MSS. were found. See Sir A._Stein, Ancient Klnotan , i, 468, and n, Map : east of 
the Qara-tash-Chira river. Uch and Barman (spelt Fdrmdn) are mentioned in 
Zafar-ndma, i, 485, in the course of ‘Omar-shaykh’s campaign. 

P. 297. § 16. See correction ad p. 98. 

P. 298. In Mir Haydar Tilpe’s Makhzan al-asrdr , Iskandar padshah is called 
the ruler of the Barlas, Qiyat, and M.qliq (?). 

P. 303. A. N. Bernstam locates Su-yab differently on the Great Kemin, 
above its junction with the Chu, see Trudi Semirech. expeditsii (the Chu valley), 
1950, map i. 

P. 305, 1. 1. Ajlad stands probably for Ighrdq (c3^)> cf. 

p. 275, and Juvayni, n, 138-9. 

P. 309. Instead of Juvayni, i, 101, read : n, 102. 

P. 316. According to Nasawi, Sirat Jaldl al-din , 25 (trans. 44), Tarkan- 
khatun, mother of Jalal al-din, was of the tribe Bayawut, one of the sub¬ 
divisions of Yimak. On the other hand, Juvayni, n, 198, says that she was a 
Qanqli. In the Russian Lavrentievsky chronicle (year 1184) the term noJiOBipj 
EMHKOBe reflects the name Yimak. 

P. 319. On the Dominican Julian, see now D. Sinor, BSOAS, 1953, xiv/3, 
p. 598. 

P. 326. § 23, 13. On Tabas-i Gilaki see A. Eghbal ‘Amir Dad Habashi and 
Amir Isma‘11 Gilaki ’, in Yadegar, iii, No. 9, 49-63. 

P. 327. §23, 31. Ganj-rustaq was the fief of the well-known Rafi‘ b. 

Harthama (rather : Rafi £ b. Naumard, Harthama being the name of his step¬ 
father), see I. Khallikan, iv, 326. 

P. 328. § 23, 40. S.ng should be read *Shing, see Akhbdr al-daulat 

al-Saljuqiya (M. Iqbal), p. 10. Dandanaqan has been identified with Tash-rabat 
and described by B. Zakhoder in Istor. zhurnal , 1943, No. 3, pp. 74-7, and 
S. A. Yershov, in Krat. soobshch. inst. mater, kult., 1947, xv, 126-136. 

P. 330. The Shah-nama (Tehran), v, 1199, insists on the appurtenance of 
Guzgan to Iran : ‘ and also Gozganan, the “ blessed place ”, as it has been 
called by the ruler of the world (Manuchihr or Kay-Khusrau ?) ’. 

P. 331. In Tabaqdt-i Nasiri , 360 (Raverty’s transl. 1054), is 

mentioned at 10 fars. from Kalbun (?). cf. Tabari, ii, 79, Baladhuri, 4-9, on 
the appointment (in 41/661) of Nafi‘ b. Khalid as governor of 

1 ‘ Von den Karluk zu den Karachaniden ZDMG , Band 101, 1951, 271. In this article 
O. I. Pritsak has discussed several of the names appearing in the Hudud , Gardizi, Marvazi, etc. 
See also his other article, 4 Die Karachaniden in Der Islam , Band 31/1, 1953, 18-68. 
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*Evar-dn possibly corresponds to Fevdr (should the latter be read with a t~J: 
fievdr ?). cf. Marquart, Wehrot, 42. 

P. 334. § 23, 49. On an expedition against Oj (&j jz ?), the king of 

Gharchistan, in 107/725, see Baladhuri, 428, Tabari, n, 1488, I. Athlr, v, 102. 
The name of the peak *Ishk means 4 a tusk ’, see Minorsky, 4 GardizI on India 
BSOAS, 1948, xn/3, 635 (cf. yishk in Vis-u-Rdmin). 

P. 335. For the titles composed with - banda, cf. Tabari, in, 815-16 : 
Otrdr-banda. 

It is tempting to identify Gurzivan (Qurzuman) with the kingdom of the 
petty king Warucan-sah, mentioned in a Manichaean fragment. W. B. Henning, 
in Jour, of the Greater India Soc., xi, No. 2, p. 88, came very near to this 
identification : 4 it would thus appear probable that the country Waruc lay in 
or close to, Gozganan and Gharcistan, or at any rate to the S.W. of Balkh J . 
Our Gurzuvan satisfies this condition, and seems to represent a regular phonetic 
development V.rc > Gurz. 1 The position of Jurzuvan 4 between two mountains ’ 
reminded I. Hauqal, 66, of the situation of Audaghusht in Morocco, cf. also 
Henning, BSOAS, 1947, xn/1, 49. 

P. 336. § 23, 62. In 120/738 a famous battle was fought at San between 
Asad and the khaqan. It was called waq‘a San or waq‘a Kh.rystdn (?), Tabari, 
ii, 1608-1613. cf. Juvayni, n, 219 : J.ristdn (?). 

P. 338. § 23, 70. On the antiquities on the Khulm river see also 

Dr. Yyacheslov, in the collectanea Afghanistan , Moscow, 1924, pp. 147-155 : 
takht-i Rustam, cf. Zafar-ndma, n, 15. 

P. 347. On the khalaj see my 4 The Language of the Khalaj ’, in BSOAS, 
1940, x/2, pp. 417-437. 

P. 349. It would be worth while to trace the origin of the name of the Afghan 
(not of the Afghan nation) to some Far Eastern tribe which at some time may have 
given its rulers to the Pathans. There is a Mongol tribe called Aokhan in 
Manchuria. O. Lattimore, The Mongols of Manchuria , 1935, pp. 264-5, tries 
to connect the name either with aoga 4 strength, might \ or with aogan 4 elder, 
senior ’. It is curious that the epics of Keser-khan are known in the Burushaski 
language, which might indicate an early passage of some Mongol tribe through 
Pamir, or Western Sin-kiang to India. However, D. L. R. Lorimer, 4 An Oral 
Version of the Kesar saga from Hunza Folk-lore , xvn, No. 2, June, 1931, 
pp. 105-140, points out that the local version is derived from the Tibetan 
version of Ladakh. [See below, p. 270.] 

P. 353. The historical sources on the present-day Tajikistan have been 
analysed by A. M. Belenitsky (on Khuttal) and N. Negmatov (Usrushana) in 
Tajikskaya arkheol. expeditsiya, i (1950), pp. 109-127, and n (1953), pp. 231-252. 

Under §§ 25, 26, read: Reg-ar, lang-ar, band-ar, though W. Henning 
(letter 3rd Nov., 1953) thinks that they may be of different formation. On 
Chaghaniyan see the ode of Farrukhi, Divan, 332, in which hints are made at the 
local mines of gold and silver. 

P. 355, § 25, 60. Pap, now Minchak-tepe, on the right bank of the Sir-darya, 
see Masson, in Krat. soobshch. inst. mater, kultufi, 1940, iv, 53. 


1 It remains to be seen whether this name appearing in the neighbourhood of the Hephthalite 
nest in Khorasan (Marquart, Wehrot, 40-5, and recently R. Girshman, Les Chionites-Hephthalites, 
1948, p. 98) has any further links with the Hephthalite Gurjara in India. 
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P. 357, § 25, 78. I. Hauqal, 510, lists mints in Bukhara, Samarqand, and 
Ilaq. 

P. 360. The famous 4 Treasure of Oxus ’, now in the British Museum, is said 
to have been found near Faydabad. 

P. 367. On the hot spring on the Lutkuh river see Morgenstierne, 4 Iranian 
Pamir languages ’, p. 485 : the hot geyser in the Garm-Chashma valley in 
Shughnan is called shund 4 hot \ 

P. 370. On Khwarazm see Sachau, 4 Zur Geschichte und Chronologie von 
Khwarazm’, in SBWAW, Phil.Hist.KL, 1873, lxxiii, 471-506, and lxxiv, 
285-330. Very important is the passage in Muqaddasi, 260, in which 
4 al-Ma’mun 5 (apparently the ruler of Khwarazm) is said to have captured 
Atil (the former Khazar capital on the Volga). The numerous expeditions to 
Khwarazm headed by S. P. Tolstov have totally changed the archaeological 
picture of the oasis. See S. P. Tolstov’s Ancient Khorezm (in Russian), 1948, and 
the numerous later publications. On the Khwarazmian language, see the 
publications of W. Henning and A. A. Freiman (Khorezmsky yazik , i, 1951). 

P. 378, § 29, 16. Correct: according to Yaqut, i, 193 : Arrajan (which 
al-Mutanabbl calls Arjdn) 4 is called Afghan by the Persians ’ (thence probably 
the vulgar form Arghun in the Zafar-ndma, i, 600. 

P. 384, § 31, 21. The author of the Ta’rikh Mayydfdriqin, B.M. Or. 5803, 
fol. 180a, who travelled to the court of the 4 king of Jibal ’ (Fakhr al-daula), 
also mentions the tombs of Kisa’T, of Muhammad b. Hasan sahib of Abu 
Hanifa, etc. In fact I. Faqih, 253, refers to the atbdq al-mudahhana 4 glazed 
dishes ’ of Rayy. 

P. 391. On the region between Gilan and Muqan see Minorsky, 4 A Mongol 
Decree ’, in BSOAS, 1954, xv/3, 515-527. 

P. 392. The proverb : laysa ward ’ c Abbadan qaryatun is quoted in Juvayni, 
hi, 20, and in Nizami’s Haft Paykdr , ed. Rypka, 146. 

P. 395. On I. Hauqal’s passage, p. 254, concerning the local rulers of 
Adharbayjan, see now Minorsky, 4 The Caucasian Vassals of Marzuban ’, in 
BSOAS, 1953, xv/3, 514-529. 

P. 397. Sangan/Sanjdn is possibly the original home of the Rawwadids. 
See Minorsky, 4 A Mongol Decree ’, BSOAS , 1954, xvi/13, p. 518. 

P. 398. On Arran, see new geographical data in Minorsky, Studies in 
Caucasian History, 1953, and 4 The Caucasian Vassals ’, BSOAS , xvi/3. 

P. 341. In addition to the important list of Caucasian highlanders in the 
Armenian Geography, see also the list in the Armenian historian Elishe (Russ, 
transl., p. 157) and the report on the journey of the bishop Israel in Moses 
Kalankatvatsd, n, ch. 39. See also the analysis of data on Daghestan in 
Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History (II)—ready for publication. 

Pp. 405-411. The form attested in the sources before the 16th century is 

b\jjZ *Sharvan, but already in the Hudud the form Shirvdn makes its 

appearance on f. 33b. The term 4 Mazyadids ’ is misleading for it coincides with 
the designation of an entirely different Mesopotamian dynasty. The dynasty of 
Sharvan, as attested in Khaqani’s Divan, 50, 474, 686, called themselves 
Yazidiyan, 4 Yazidids ’. The later 4 Kisranids ’ also considered themselves as 
Yazidids. The tree on p. 405 has been revised in my Studies (II). [On the original 
form of the name see the quotations collected by S. Nafisi in his article Sharvdn- 
va-Shirvdn, in Armaghan, 1327/1948, No. 1 (Farvardin), pp. 23-32.] 
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P. 411, § 37. Ibn al-Mujawir’s work is called Ta'riJch al-Mustabsir , see now 
4 Descriptio Arabiae Meridionalis ’, i-ii, edidit 0. Lofgren, Leiden, 1951-4. 

P. 418, § 42. Arabic descriptions of the Byzantine Empire are exhaustively 
quoted in A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes , Bruxelles, i (1935), n (1950)— 
now entirely revised by M. Canard, cf. Minorsky, 4 Marvazi on the Byzantines ’, 
in Melanges H. Gregoire , n, 455-469. See also a short list of Byzantine titles in 
Mujmal al-tawarikh, Tehran, 1318/1939, pp. 424-5. 

P. 419. Bead : 4 the neighbouring kingdoms of the Burjan, Abar, Burghar, 
Saqaliba, Khazar, and others (wa ghayri-him) \ (Here Abar may refer to the 
Avars of Daghestan.) 

P. 420, 1. 2 : the use of the term 4 the Khazar sea 5 for the Black Sea is 
attested even in the history of the Seljuqs of Bum by Ibn Bibi, ed. Houtsma, 
iv, 129 : dhikr-i guzashtan-i lashkar-i sultan az darya-yi Khazar. The most 

probable explanation is that the author of the Hudud misread j J>* into }j>- 

Jurz , which he then reproduced in the Persian form jj5" Gurz. P. 422. The 

4 islands 5 of the Black Sea refer to the Taman peninsula, which, in point of fact, 
consisted of islands divided by branches of the Kuban, see Y. I. Moshinskaya in 
Vestn. drev. istorii,' vol. 3 (17), 1946, pp. 203-8. P. 425. An example of the 
strange deformations of the Northern Spanish names is found in the Akdm 

al-marjan , ed. A. Codazzi, p. 412: 2% jj \£ l<-i yci\j 

LgJjUqJ (JjA ,Jl y u!l (for people of Jaca (?), Huesca, Aragon). 

P. 427, § 43. In his dbn Fadldn , A. Z. Y. Togan has obscured the situation by 
playing down the role of the Slavs, while trying to give a new explanation of the 
term Saqaliba, p. 305 : 4 Anfangs, als man die Bulgaren, Burtasen und andere 
Volker der mittleren Wolga noch Saqaliba nannte, hat man das ganze System 
der Wolga als 44 Nahr al-Saqaliba ” bezeichnet, spater aber, als das Wort 
44 Saqaliba ” in Bezug auf Ost- und Nordeuropa mehr fur die germanischen und 
finnischen Volker, und speziell (sie —V.M.) fiir die Germanen und baltischen 
Volker verwendet wurde, bedeutete 44 Nahr al-Saqaliba” offenbar nur die 
Obere Wolga ’. For the situation in 10th-century Europe—which had changed 
since the times of Ptolemy and Tacitus—see the independent contemporary 
reports on the Saqaliba by Mas 4 udi (a.d. 943) in Marquart, Streifzilge , 95-160 ; 
and by Ibrahim ibn Ya 4 qub (a.d. 355/965) in Th. Kowalski, Relatio Ibrahim 
b. Jalkub de itinere slavico, Krakow, 1946. [See below, p. 270.] 

B. N. Zakhoder, in his review of my 4 Marvazi Izv. geogr. obshch., 1943, 
75/6, pp. 25-43, has objected to my identification of the Saqaliba kings with 
the Moravian princes. The fact is that the Arabs often fused their information 
on various kinds of Saqaliba in the same rubric. Thus Moravia could be placed 

under the same roof as the town (This latter (Hudud, 431, note 4), 

has still considerable chances to reflect the name of the Vietic, Vyatichi, as first 
suggested by Westberg, 4 Beitrage ’, 1899, p. 213, despite Marquart, 

Streifzilge , 200.) 

P. 432, § 44. In Soviet literature the origin of the Bus (or rather of their 
name) is still debated with great animation—although the events of the 
9th-10th centuries have no more bearing on the situation obtaining in the 
20th century than the origin of the names France or Prussia on contemporary 
politics. Some arguments seem to miss the point and tone down such facts as 
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the terminology used by Const. Porphyrogenitus and the Initial Russian 
Chronicle , new edition, 1950, i, 24. To the literature quoted at the beginning of 
§ 44 (p. 432) should be added Y. Barthold’s 4 Arabskiye izvestiya o russkikh ’, 
written in 1918 but published posthumously in 1940, in Soviet. V ostokovedeniye , 
I, 15-50. See also the unexpected new facts on the expeditions of the Rus on 
the Caspian, in Minorsky, £ Bus 7 v Zakavkazye ’, in Izv. na instituta za bulgar . 
istoriya , Sofia, 1954, v, 377-380. Pp. 432-3 : the term Warank first emerging 
in Blruni was probably heard by the latter from the Bulghar ambassador to 
Sultan Mahmud, see Minorsky, ‘ On some of Biruni’s informants ’, in Al-Biruni 
Commemoration Volume , Calcutta, 1951, pp. 233-6. P. 436, note 2 : the 
identity of Arthd with the Finnish Erzya is far from conclusive. By no means 
would the Arabs have confused the appearance of a Finnish people with the 

Bus of Kuyaba (Kiev) and Novgorod. The character in Arda is highly 

problematic and, having regard to the variant asM and to the fact that 

among the goods coming from Axtha (Istakhrl, 226) was risds ‘ lead or tin ’, 
one should not discard Chwolson’s tentative identification of this territory with 
Biarmia, though not with Perm but with the old region of the Sagas near the 
White Sea and Lake Ladoga, visited by Norsemen from Norway, cf. M. A. 
Tallgren, ‘ Biarmia ’, in Eurasia septentrionalis, 1931, vi, 100-120. 

P. 438, § 45. A. Z. Y. Togan, Ibn Fadlan, 317, writes of the Inner Bulghar : 
‘ hier die Donau Bulgaren, sonst die Kaukasischen Bulgar-Balqaren \ Some 
confusion in the use of this rare term is not excluded, but D. M. Dunlop, The 
history of the Jewish Khazars, 1954, 218, retains the interpretation of I. Hauqal’s 
reference (p. 279, second edition, 291) to Inner Bulgaria as having in view the 
Danube Bulgaria. 

P. 442. On the Arab occupation of Apulia and Bari and their expeditions 
against Bagusa, see Babinger, Raguse in El. 

P. 444, § 48. On the Alans a mass of information has been systematized in 
V. I. Abayev’s articles collected in Osetinsky yazik, i, 1949. See also Minorsky, 
c The Alan capital Magas ’, in BSOAS, 1952, xiv/2, 221-238 : Mas'udi’s 

Maghas, interpreted in the manuscripts as aJIjo, should be restored as a AS 
‘ a fly ’! P. 446 : Marquart’s interpretation of Cherkes as Chdr-Kas ‘ the four 
Kas ’ finds support in the name of one of Saladin’s generals : Abul- 

Fida, iv, 245. 

P. 447. On the Sarir, see Nizami’s poem Iskandar-nama ( Sharaf-ndma ), 
ch. xl, ed. Ali-zade and Bertels, Baku, 1947, p. 300. P. 448 : d\X>- must 
certainly be restored as * ; in Khaqani, Divan , p. 240, . 

Barshaliya ( Barashliya ?) most probably corresponds to Varac 6 -an (in 
Armenian) and the present-day Bashli (*Barash-li) ‘ borough ’. As a parallel 

to our (or rather ^r^ 0 ) one can quote {■* in the History of Bab 

al-abwdb. The place probably corresponds to the present-day Dilgasha. 

P. 450, § 50. See now D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars , 
Princeton, 1954. cf. also S. T. Eremian, 4 Moses of Kalankatuk' on the embassy 
of the Albanian prince Varaz-Trdat to the Khazar khakan Alp-Ilitver ’, in Zap. 
Instit. Vostokoved., 1939, vn, 129-155. A. Z. Y. Togan’s article £ Die Volker- 
schaften des Chazarenreiches ’, see above, p. 258, is vitiated by his polemical 
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tone and contradictions. On the one hand he admits the compilatory character 
of the Islamic sources (p. 40) and their tendency to fuse heterogeneous materials 
(pp. 45, 49 : ‘ zusammengeworfen ’ ; p. 61 : ‘ verworren ’). On the other hand, 
he accepts the data of the Hudud on Eastern Europe literally and reconstructs 
them into a rather fantastic scheme (pp. 43-4) which he then tries to identify 
with the area over which ran the writ of the Khazar khaqans (p. 45). My own 
contention was to analyse the composition of § 50, which is almost definitely an 
amalgam of the sources partly known to us (I. Khurdadhbih, Istakhri) and 
partly capable of being reconstructed from the combination of such parallel 
sources as I. Rusta, the Hudud, and GardizI. 

P. 453. The later Saqsin / Sakhsln is definitely a haplology of I. Khurdadhbih 5 s 
Sdrigh-shin (or better *-sin c tomb, monument ’, as the form Saqsin seems to 
suggest). This assumption of mine has an importance for the mutual fixation 
of the position of either of them. *Khamllkh cannot be Khan-balikh, as already 
stated by Mar quart. The position of Sarkel/Sharkel/Bela-veza has been fixed 
near Trekh-Ostrovnaya, above the place where the Sakarka (whose name seems 
to reflect Sarkel) joins the Don (on the left bank), see K. V. Kudryashov in 
Izv. Ak. Nauk. (historical section), 1947, iv/6, pp. 536-568. P. 459, para. (7), the 

quotation from the Zafar-nama should be omitted, because should be 

restored as * ^yy U? Tanus, as the plateau above Khunzakh (Avaria) is called. 

P. 460. The mistake in the title of § 51, which in our MS. is Burtas , was 
already noticed by Barthold in an additional note (Russian text, p. 32, note 3) : 
‘ (Our source) erroneously refers the report on the Bulghars ( BGA , vii, 141) to 
the Burtas, see the title of the king (Alm.s), the Islamic religion and the three 
tribes (asndf) . The confusion of the Bulghar with the Burtas is also found in Yaqut, 
i, 567 ’. In full agreement with these remarks, and in conformity with I. Rusta, 
141, I have restored the title of § 51 as : c [Bulkar] A. Z. Y. Togan, who 
disapproves of this indispensable improvement ( £ Volkerschaften ’, p. 44) must 
have neglected to read either Barthold’s or my own explanations. In addition 
to the excellent old book by Shpilevsky, Ancient towns and other Bulghar-Tatar 
remains in the government of Kazan (in Russian), Kazan, 1875, see now B. D. 
Grekov, ‘ The Volga Bulghars in the 9th-10th cent.’, in Istor . Zapiski, 1945, 
vol. 14, pp. 3-37, and A. P. Smirnov, The Volga Bulghars (in Russian), Moscow, 
1951, 275 pp. 

P. 462, § 52. See now Rlkov, Sketches of the histmy of Mordva according to 
archeol. data, Moscow, 1933, 122 pp., and E. I. Goryunova, £ Selische Polyanki ’, 
in Krat. soobshch. inst. mater, kulturi, xv, 1947, 106-110 (the author knows the 
Hudud and identifies the Burtas with the Moksha Mordvans). I must again 
stress the fact that the Hudud locates the Buradhas (Burtas) to the west of the 
Volga. To the older Iranian elements in the Volga languages I wish to add the 
name of the ‘ old man of the woods (jieniHH) ’ in Chuvash : arzurri ( BSOAS , 
xii/ 1, p. 81) which may be arzur-dri. The second element is Turkish, dr ‘ a 
man ’, but the first strikingly resembles the Avestan and Pahlavl arzur c wood ’, 
which (according to Marquart) underlies also the name of Shahrazur (in Iraq). 

P. 465, § 53. See H. Gregoire, ‘ L’habitat primitif des Magyars et les 
UapapTOL aafaXoi Byzantion , 1938, xm, 19-30, where he wishes to identify the 
V.n.nd.r with the settlers from Adrianople established on the Danube between 
813 and 836. The fact is that the V.n.nd.r seem to be connected with the Eastern 
Bulgarian tribes (see pp. 466-7). 

VOL. XVII. PART 2. 21 
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P. 468. I wrote : ‘ The qualification of the V.n.nd.r in our sources as 
cowards (badh-dil) 1 may be due to a wrong interpretation of the word tarsd 
(which means both “ Christian 55 and “ coward ”). In Gardizi the N.nd.r are 
definitely called Christians (tarsd) and RumI, i.e. “ Byzantines ”, very possibly 
with reference to their religion \ This is slightly different from how A. Z. V. 
Togan puts it (ibid., 41) : ‘ (Minorsky) bezichtigt den Verfasser [ scil . of the 
Hudud] erneut der willkiirlich [?V.M.] veranderten Wiedergabe des Wortlautes 
seiner Quelle, so habe er das richtige Wort tarsd “ Christ ” bei Gardizi einfach 
in bad-dil “ Poltron ” abgeandert’. My entirely objective purpose was to 
account for the discrepancy of the two parallel sources. I have yet to hear of 
a different explanation. 

P. 473, § 56, 2. Kaldh-bar is not Kra but Kedah, which lies south-east of 
the northern corner of the Kra peninsula in Malaya. 

London-Cambridge, 1937-1955. 

1 Different from badh-rag , see Vocabulary. 


Corrections 

P. 254, last line. For bahar-dn , see other similar words referring to festivals 
and periods of time : bamdad-an, khatna-sur-dn and even khdch-shur-dn (for 
the Armenian Twelfth-tide). 

P. 265. G. N. Roerich, c The epic of King Kesar of Ling ’, in JRAS. Bengal , 
1942, viii/2, p. 311, is also definite about the birth of the epic in north-eastern 
Tibet. My second reference to Mongols should be omitted. 

P. 267. After Kowalewski add : and A. Z. V. Togan’s own quotation of 
Khuwarizmi, No. 1593 (indicating the changes which had taken place in the 
area of Ptolemy’s Germania). 
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THE QARA-QOYUNLU AND THE QUTB-SHAHS 

(TURKMENICA, 10) 

By V. Minorsky 

T HE historians 1 who take the death of Jihan-shah’s son Hasan 'All in 
873/1468 as the end of the Qara-qoyunlu dynasty disregard the fact that 
for some time the descendants of Qara-Yusuf survived in Hamadan and in the 
beginning of the 16th century rose to new honours as the Qutb-shahs of Gol- 
conda. Under Indian skies they kept up their family traditions, and their court 
historians summed up afresh the history of the Qara-qoyunlu and restored the 
missing links in the genealogy of the kings of Golconda. 

These links form the special subject of the present article. 

During the collapse of the Bahmanid dynasty which ruled over the Deccan 
for 178 years (748-932/1347-1525), their kingdom split into several principali¬ 
ties and Golconda fell to the lot of the Qutb-shahs whose domination lasted 
175 years (918-1098/1512-1687). The founder of the dynasty Sultan-quli had 
arrived at the Bahmanid court towards the end of the reign of Muhammad III 
(867-87/1463-82). Under his successor (in 909/1495 ?) he was appointed 
governor of Tilingana. He proclaimed his independence in Golconda in 918/1512 
and was assassinated in 950/1543. 2 

§ 1. Sources of the History of the Qutb-shahs 
The following are the contemporary histories of the Qutb-shahs. 

A. Marghub al-qulub by Sayyid Sadr-i jihan, which is known only in 
quotations, seems to have been composed under the founder of the dynasty 
(see below, p. 71, note 2). 

B. In his general history known as Tdrikh-i elchi-yi Nizdm-shdh (down to 
970/1562) Khurshah ibn Qubad did not include the history of the Qutb-shahs, 
but he promised to publish a special record of the dynasties of the Deccan (see 
Rieu, Catalogue , 111a). In fact, Eirishta (Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, ed. 1832, ii, 328) 
writes : ‘ It is known that under Ibrahim Qutb-shah (957-88/1550-80) a man 
from (Persian) 'Iraq, called Shah Khurshah, wrote a historical work in which 
with utmost care (ba-naqlr va qatmir) he mentioned the events (of the Qutb- 
shahs). As, however, during the composition of the present book, Khurshah’s 
work was not before (my) eyes, I have not exposed the events of the days (of 
the Qutb-shahs) but shall mention (only) the names (and) some of the events of 
the period of that exalted dynasty’. 

Khurshah ibn Qubad was in the employ of the Nizam-shahs of Ahmad-nagar. 
In 952-1545 he was sent as an envoy to the court of Shah Talimasp and remained 
in Persia down to 971/1563, but he is said to have died in Golconda on the 
1 cf. Ghaffarl, BSOAS., xvi, 1954, 297. 

2 cf. Firishta, ii, 320. Sir W. Haig’s article in the E.I. is very brief and in the Cambridge 
History of India , iii, he only occasionally refers to the dynasty. 
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25th Dhul-qa'da 972/24 June, 1565, see Rieu, 107b-108a. Thus it looks as if 
at the very end of his life he had transferred his allegiance to the Qutb-shahs, 
and it may be that in preparation for that event he had collected the material 
on the ancestors of the dynasty. In fact a short record of the Qara-qoyunlu 
was already included in the Tarikh-i elchi (B.M., Add. 23.513, ff. 431a-436b). 

C. The Nasab-ndma ( £ Genealogy ’) composed by Furs! is a poem of 20,000 
verses that goes down to the beginning of Muhammad-quli’s reign (989-1020/ 
1581-1611), see Storey, Persian Literature , 746. 

D. The anonymous history Tarikh-i guzida-yi Sultan-Muhammad Qutb-shahi 
(quoted TQ). The author says that he wrote at the behest of Sultan Muhammad 
Qutb-shah (1020-35/1612-26) 1 and completed his work at the end of Sha'ban 
1026/end of August, 1617, when, as he adds (Cambridge, Christ’s College, 
MS. Dd. 4.10, f. 219b), the king was in the sixth year of his reign and in the 
twenty-seventh year of his life. 

Of this history I have used the Paris MS. (Bib. Nat., Supp. persan 174, 
Blochet, Catalogue , 337) which I have collated with the Cambridge MS. 

E. Ma’athir-i Qutb-shdhi-yi Mahmudi by Mahmud b. 'Abdullah Nlshapurl, 
who entered the service of Muhammad-quli Qutb-shah in 995/1587 and wrote 
in 1033/1624 (the date 1038/1629 also occurs in his work). The work, originally 
written in 3 volumes, was ' several times altered and enriched especially after 
the author’s long journey through Persia ’ (Ethe). Only a portion of the 
Ma’dthir has survived (India Office, Ethe 463), devoted to the time of Sultan 
Muhammad Qutb-shah. 

F. The author of the Tarikh-i Turkmdniya (India Office, Ethe 573) calls 

himself ambiguously ^ which 

apparently means ' slave of the loving God, son of 'Abdullah, Mahmud of 
Nishapur ’ and Storey, 299, has rightly guessed that he must be identical with 
the author of the Ma’dthir (E). It begins like the history of the Qara-qoyunlu 
kings but abruptly (f. 161a), after the story of the Timurid Rustam’s taking 
refuge with Qara-Yusuf (in 813/1410), 2 switches over to the events in Tilingana 
(India) which took place only at the beginning of the 10th/16th century. The 
name of the dedicatee is masked by a profusion of epithets, but the fact that 
he is referred to (f. 10a) as ' Muhammad by name ’ and described as being young 
(javdn-bakht) suggests that it was presented to Sultan Muhammad-quli’s son 
and successor, Sultan-Muhammad. This is confirmed by the fact that the 
founder of the dynasty (Sultan-quli) is designated as jadd-i a‘ld (' great¬ 
grandfather ’) of the ruling king (f. 4b). I have carefully examined the Tarikh-i 
Turkmdniya and I now think that it must be either a preliminary draft, or a lost 
part of the Ma’athir , which, as we know, went through several redactions. The 
book is a rather dreary and wordy compilation. 3 

1 Who should not be confused with his father Sultan Muhammad-gwZf (989-1020/1581-1612). 

2 Mafia ", 197, Habib al-siyar, m/3, 179. 

3 I found in it only three or four dates and at times the author writes : ‘ In Sha‘ban of the 
year so-and-so ( fulan ) \ 
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G. Hadiqat al-saldtin by Nizam al-dln Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah al-Shirazi 
al-Sa‘idI (Storey, 747) is a special story of Sultan ‘Abdullah from his birth in 
1023/1614 to the sixteenth year of his reign (1050/1640). 

The other histories of the Qutb-shah enumerated by Storey (Nos. 1025-1027, 
cf. also 1004) seem to be later works without definite relation to our limited 
task, which is to elucidate the links between the Qara-qoyunlu and the Qutb- 
shahs. 1 In this regard the TQ seems to have preserved the family tradition of 
the Qutb-shahs. 2 

§ 2. Sources of the TarIkh-i Qutb-shah! 

An interesting point is to ascertain the source used by the anonymous 
author, for he admits that Sultan Muhammad ‘ commissioned him to abridge 
(ijdz-va-ikhtisdr) the history of the ancestors of this exalted (king), in which 
formerly (sdbiqan) one of the servants ( chdkardn) of the court had recorded 
(dabt) their circumstances but which displayed a prolixity having no great 
relation to history \ 3 As early a writer as Sir John Briggs in his History of the 
Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India till 1612 (London, 1829), in, 337, hinted 
at the possibility of that earlier work being identical with the work of Khur- 
shah b. Qubad (see above, B), and Rieu, 321a, supported this view. The qualifi¬ 
cation, ‘ a servant of the court might suit Khurshah, for he is reported to 
have died in Golconda (in 1565). It is possible that the author, despite his 
discreet claim to having only (?) abridged the work of one of his predecessors, 
has added to it half-a-century of later events, and possibly utilized some other 
sources. On the other hand, the accusation of prolixity levelled against Khur¬ 
shah would be in contradiction with the sober style of his larger work (Tdrikh-i 
elchi ). 4 

Still less would the term ‘ abridgment ’ apply to the Marghub al-qulub (see 
above, A), for this seems to have been a much earlier work. 

Was, then, the TQ an improved version of the Ma’dthir (see above, E) of 
which only a fragment has survived ? Its author was a servant of the court, 
his work was several times altered and, if we take the Tdrikh-i Turkmdniya as 
a sample of it, it certainly needed revision. However, in this case 5 the 

1 An article (inaccessible to me) may be connected with this problem : Dr. Sayyid Azhar 
‘All, Qara-qoyunlu Turkman (in Urdu) in the Indian periodical Ruydad-i iddra-yi ma'arif-i 
isldmiya , Ijlas i, 1353/1933, pp. 369-402. 

2 Firishta, ii, 328^2, who himself acknowledges the incompleteness of his sources, says that 
Sultan-quli was a Baharlu Turk from the people ( qaum) of Mir (*Pir) ‘All Shakar, and although, 
according to some of his family, he was one of the grandchildren ( ahfad) of the late ( maqtul) Mlrza 
Jihanshah, ‘ the first version is nearer to the truth ’. On Pir ‘All Shakar see below, § 20. In any 
case it is claimed by the TQ that Sultan-quli was descended not from Jihanshah but from his 
elder brother Iskandar. Another tendency of Firishta (a Persian of Astarabad) is to underline 
the somewhat dependent character of the Qutb-shahs with regard to the Safavids (see below, 
p. 72). 

3 Ba'di tatvil ddsht hi dn-ra ba-tdrikh chandan nisbati nabud . 

4 See the samples quoted by Ch. Schefer in his Chrestomathie persane, ii, 55-104. 

5 Apart from some general likeness in expressions (see below, p. 59, note 1), the characteristic 
story of Qadi Tmad’s rule in Alinjaq (see below, § 7) has a striking resemblance both in the 
Tarikh-i Turkmdniya and the ‘ History of the Qutb-shahs \ See also p. 54, note 1. 
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anonymous author must have consulted the original sources (Matla‘ al-sa‘dayn } 
Raudat al-safa) to restore some of the dates missing in the original. 

Thus the uncertainty about the amount of independent work done by the 
author of the TQ still persists, but as it is, it is a useful summary of the Qara- 
qoyunlu epoch and its data on the links between the Qara-qoyunlu and the 
Qutb-shahs seem dependable. 1 

In his work already quoted, Sir John Briggs translated (or rather summed 
up and re-told) the Gulshan-i Ibrahimi which Firishta completed in 1015/1606. 
As already mentioned, Firishta knew of Khurshah’s history only by hearsay. 
In Briggs’ resume of Firishta’s work, the chapter on the Qutb-shahs occupies 
fourteen pages (hi, 321-35), and is followed by a much longer resume of the TQ 
(hi, 339-484), which by that time had been found by the translator. Writing 
as he did 125 years ago, Briggs concentrated on the events in India and, having 
little interest in the Turkmans as such, 2 drastically abridged the introductory 
chapter 3 which I study in the present article. 

In my translation I have also simplified the inevitable redundancy of Persian 
style, but I have carefully preserved all the historical and geographical facts, 
trying to explain them in the light of our present-day knowledge. The summary 
of the basic Qara-qoyunlu history 3a could have been omitted, but it seemed to 
me that it might form a useful addition and parallel to the version of Ghaffari 
appended to my article on Jihan-shah (BSOAS., xvi, 1954). The stormy and 
eventful period of Turkman domination, with all its repercussions in Khorasan, 
the Caucasus, Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and India, is still to be built up from 
manifold and scattered evidence, and the story told by the anonymous historian 
of the Qutb-shahs is one of the most complete general accounts of the Qara- 
qoyunlu dynasty. 

§ 3. Tar!kh-i Qutb-shahi : on the Qara-qoyunlu 4 
(abridged translation from the Persian) 

§ 1. According to the author (f. 2v), Qara-Yusuf’s genealogy goes back to 
Oghuz-khan, 5 son of Qara-khan, who was descended from Japhet. 6 In the 
sixth generation Qara-Yusuf’s ancestor was Tura-beg. When in 599/1202 
Chingiz-khan appeared, Tura-beg came to Transoxiana, namely to the plains 
(sahari) of Samarqand and Bukhara. During Chingiz-khan’s conflict with the 
Khwarazm-shah, Tura-beg with his tribe moved to the plains of Diyarbakr and 

1 The main body of its information on the fortunes of the Qutb-shahs in Deccan lies outside 
our purview. 

2 See his reference to Uzun Hasan ‘ sometimes styled Oozun Hussun, or Hussun the Red 
m, 339. 

3 Long since Rieu, 225b, rightly stressed the general insufficiency and arbitrariness of his 

renderings. 3a See F. Sumer in Islam Ansiklopedisi. 

4 The paragraphs are mine.—V. M. 

5 For his story the author refers to Tdrikh-i jihan-gushay, whereas in fact he depends (directly 
or indirectly) on Rashid al-din’s Jami‘ al-tavdrikh , see Berezin’s edition, ii, 15-20 (Trudi Vost. 
Old., v, 1858), cf. new Russian translation, 1952, i/l, 81. 

6 See also below, § 22. 
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Erzerum and carried on a sacred war against the Georgian and Tatar infidels. 
He opposed Chingiz-khan, and his children followed the same line of indepen¬ 
dence, down to the time of Abu-Sa'Id-khan. This latter liked noblemen of old 
stock and towards the end of his reign (716-36/1316-35) wished to fortify his 
kingdom by the strength of Bayram-khwaja. During the troubles after 
Abu-Sa'Id’s death Amir Bayram-khwaja collected his tribe and strengthened 
his power by leaning on his brother’s son [sic] Qara-Muhammad. 1 When Shaykh 
Hasan (Jalayir), ruler of the Arabian Iraq, was succeeded by his son Sultan 
Uvays, 2 the sardars of Mosul, Sinjar, and Arjish disobeyed this new ruler. The 
latter’s amirs insisted upon his sending an envoy to Amir Qara-Muhammad and 
his esteemed uncle [stc] Bayram-khwaja and making a treaty with them to the 
effect that, when they had wrested the aforementioned provinces from the 
rebels, the Sultan would not interfere in their affairs, provided that Qara- 
Muhammad should come to the Sultan’s aid whenever someone attacked him. 
Qara-Muhammad cleared the province of rebels. At that time Khwaja Marjan, 
the governor of Baghdad on behalf of the Sultan, revolted and was punished 
with Qara-Muhammad’s help. 3 After eleven months spent in Baghdad Uvays 
marched in the direction of Diyarbakr and peacefully took Tekrlt (spelt Tkrt) 
from the hands of Dywl-Timur (?). Then, at the instigation of some intriguers, 
strife began between the Sultan and Bayram-khwaja and Qara-Muhammad. 4 
The two latter attacked the Sultan, who was obliged to sue for peace. Having 
left to (them) Mosul, Sinjar, *MayyafariqIn, Arjish, and Wasit, 5 he went home 
and for the rest of his days did not quarrel with Qara-Muhammad. When he 
was succeeded by Sultan Husayn (776/1374), the latter, at the instigation of 
some intriguers (f. 3v), left for Arjish to attack Qara-Muhammad. Bayram- 
khwaja moved from Mosul to Qara-Muhammad’s help. 6 The two armies clashed 
and suffered some losses. In the morning Sultan Husayn showed kindness to 
his prisoners and set them free. Thus peace was restored and the Sultan left 
for Tabriz. He sent Shaykh-'AlI and 'All Barik to Baghdad and ‘Adil-aqa to 
Sultanlya and gave leave to the amirs and the noblemen to disperse. While he 
was feasting in Tabriz, his brother Sultan Ahmad moved to Ardabll and was 
joined by a large army under the command of Hamza, son of Farrukh-Yasar 
(the Sharvanshah). Ahmad moved to Tabriz and went straight to the daulat- 
khdna of Husayn, 7 put the latter to death, and sat on the throne. When the 

1 cf. also Tdrikh-i Turkmdniya , fol. 24b, but it is usually taken that Bayram-khwaja was 
Qara-Muhammad’s father. F. Sumer, in his article ‘ Kara-Koyunlu ’, in Islam Ansiklopedisi, 
thinks that Q.-Muhammad’s second name was Toremish. 2 See Minorsky, ‘ Uwais ’ in E.I. (1932). 

3 Khwaja Marjan Uljaytu’I (a eunuch from Rum) revolted in Baghdad in 765/1364 and read 
the khutba for the ruler of Egypt. Despite this defection, in 769 Sultan Uvays reappointed him 
governor of Baghdad where he died in 774/1372, see ‘A. ‘Azzawi, TaWikh al-‘Irdq, ii (1936), 
pp. 110, 117. 

4 In 766/1364 Sultan Uvays captured Baghdad from Murad, brother of Bayram-khwaja 
Qara-qoyunlu, and fought the latter in Mush, ‘Azzawi, loc. cit., ii, 114, 127. 

5 Possibly : *Vostan in the S.E. comer of Lake Van. 

6 This indicates the distribution of territories between the two chiefs. 

7 Possibly the palace which Clavijo calls Tolbatgana, ed. Sreznevsky, St. Petersburg 1871, 
p. 170. 
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news reached ‘Adil-aqa 1 and the amirs of the army, they sent someone to 
Baghdad and summoned Prince Shaykh-'AlI and Pir ‘Ali Barik to Tabriz. 
Sultan Ahmad fled to Qara-Muhammad and with his help fought prince Shaykh- 
‘All and Pir ‘All Barik. 2 The young amir Qara Yusuf (Qara-qoyunlu) defeated 
the army of Tabriz and Shaykh 'All and Pir 'All Barik lost their lives. Ahmad 
entered Tabriz and Qara-Muhammad went home. When, in view of certain 
affairs, 3 Ahmad visited Baghdad, he invited Qara-Muhammad and gave him 
one of the Ilkanl princesses while he himself married a (daughter) of Qara- 
Muhammad. Their relations remained good but towards the end of his reign 
Ahmad took to opium-eating and adopted corrupt fancies (khiyaldt-i fasid). 
Under some pretexts he executed several amirs and wished to imprison (qayd) 
*Qara-Muhammad. He ordered him to move the Qara-qoyunlu tribe (ulus) to 
Baghdad, but, having got wind of his intentions, Qara-Muhammad collected 
his men and moved to Tabriz. There he learnt that the Georgians were oppres¬ 
sing the Islamic countries and marched against the kafirs (f. 4r). In his absence 
Sultan Ahmad went to Tabriz and massacred and plundered the Qara-qoyunlu. 
Qara-Muhammad, seeking vengeance, returned to Arjish and prepared for 
struggle, when Timur appeared on the scene. 

In (?) 4 Timur arrived in Damghan where Sultan Ahmad’s amirs and nobles 
appealed to him urging him to come. Ahmad fled from Tabriz to Baghdad, 
whereas Timur struck over for Barda‘. Most of the rulers of the outlying 
provinces (salatln-i atrdf) submitted to him. Contrary to the expectations 
Qara-Muhammad and his son did not wait on the conqueror but made ready for 
resistance. As Timur’s messages produced no effect he sent his son Mlran-shah 
to Arjish. After some murder and destruction the first expedition returned 
without any definite result. 

Timur became angry and sent Mlran-shah with Muhammad Mirak Barlas 
and a large auxiliary force (hashar). Qara-Muhammad met the ‘ Moghul ’ 
army 5 and did much killing. Timur dispatched the troops of Transoxiana, 
Khorasan, etc., divided in three corps ( fauj ). On a mountain (-pass) the amir- 
zada Qara-Yusuf met this third expedition and defeated it. One of the great 
amirs, Lala-khwaja, was killed, and the survivors retreated to the ordu. For 
the fourth time Timur himself took the field and by forced marches invaded 

1 Sariq (‘ yellow ’) ‘Adil of Sultamya. 

2 Sultan ‘All, brother of Sultan Ahmad. He was killed in 785/1383. See al-‘Azzawi, n, 171, 
who instead of Barik spells : Pir ‘Ali Bdv.k (Bawuk ? would sound Kurdish). 

3 Shaykh ‘Ali lost his life in 784/1382. In the following year the people of Baghdad asked 
‘Adil-agha of Sultamya to send them a governor. The latter sent his cousin Tursun. Then 
Sultan Ahmad moved to Baghdad and killed Tursun and his vazir Qavam AlinjaqI, see Habib 
al-siyar, in, 84. 

4 The date in the MSS. (Paris—750, Cambridge—795) is mistaken. It should be *789/1387. 
In the previous year Timur himself occupied Tabriz, see Zafar-ndma, i, 396. In the spring of 
789/1387 he arrived in Barda‘ and heard of Tokhtamish’s advance through Darband, loc. cit., I, 
410. On the campaign against Qara-Muhammad, loc. cit., i, 417-20. In the beginning of 790/ 
Jan., 1388, Timur returned to Samarqand to fight Tokhtamish (790-794), loc. cit., i, 447-557. 

5 The inexact Moghul alternates in the text with the more correct Chaghatay . 
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Qara-Muhammad’s ulus. After some fighting Qara-Muhammad with his men 
and tribe (ll-va-ulus) retired into the mountains where he felt safe. Timur was 
about to attack him again, when he heard that the king of Dasht-i Qipchaq 
Toqtamlsh had invaded Transoxiana. After a campaign which lasted three 
years, Timur returned to Iran. (For the fifth time) Qara-Muhammad prepared 
for resistance. He fortified the castles and with all his tribe pitched his camp on 
the Euphrates, but soon after died in 789/1387. 1 

§ 2. Qara-Yusuf ascended the throne and Timur on reaching Azarbayjan 
sent the fifth expedition against him under the Chingizid prince Ay-takh 
(‘ Moonlike ’)-oghlan, Jahanshah-bahadur, and other sardars. He himself 
marched on the Avnik castle 2 which was held by Yusuf’s brother Misr. Qara- 
Yusuf rushed forward and the two armies fought till the afternoon, when the 
Chaghatay army was defeated and retreated. 3 Meanwhile Timur, after a nine 
months’ siege and some fighting with Misr, obtained the surrender of this young 
prince by guile and sent him with his family and baggage (bd JcucJi-va-buna) to 
Samar qand. 

In view of some difficulties (futur) 4 Sultan Ahmad appealed to Q.-Yusuf 
for assistance and Q.-Yusuf with a large army re-conquered Baghdad for the 
Sultan. Both banqueted for a few days, when suddenly the news came that 
Timur’s army was approaching. The amir and the Sultan with their people 
crossed the Euphrates and took the road for Egypt and Syria. 

§ 3. On approaching Aleppo they sent a letter to Sultan Faraj (1399-1405 
and 1406-1412). Before the answer was received, the governor of Aleppo 
Timur-tash, apprehensive of some ruse, rushed out to meet them with his 
troops. Despite the small number of their followers the exiles defeated the 
attackers and proceeded to Rum. On the way their relations deteriorated. 
Sultan Ahmad was the first to be received by Bayazid Yildirim (1389-1402). 
Yusuf was received only a few days later and the Sultan assigned for his keep 
the revenue of the great town Aq-shahr ( shehir ). When Timur completed the 
conquest of Iran and Azarbayjan he wrote to Yildirim requesting him to extra¬ 
dite the exiles, and Yildirim decided to send them in fetters to Timur. Hearing 
this Q.-Yusuf (f. 5v) plundered the whole town (Aq-shehir ?) and hurriedly 
marched away. He re-crossed the Euphrates and pitched his camp in the plain 
of Hit. Sultan Ahmad also returned to Baghdad. A quarrel having broken out 
between him and his son Sultan Tahir, he applied for help to Yusuf who 
delivered the Sultan from this danger. 5 The Sultan soon forgot his promises, 
and when he shut the gates of Baghdad before Yusuf the latter began a siege 
and occupied the city in a short time. At night Ahmad escaped with two men 

1 F. Sumer : killed in 1389 (Ibn-Hajar). 

2 Zafar-nama, i, 691-702 (summer of 796/1394). Avnik was situated half-way between 
Erzerum and Lake Van and was held by Misr even in 789/1387, when Timur had to content 
himself with plundering the neighbouring Qara-qoyunlu, Zafar-nama, i, 418. 

3 These details favourable to the Qara-qoyunlu are not in the Zafar-nama. 

4 ‘ Which are described in larger histories.’ 

5 Zafar-nama, n, 519. 
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to Tekrlt and the local governor sent him on to Syria. For two years Q.-Yusuf 
enjoyed peace in Baghdad. 

Then the news came that Mirza Abu-Mansur and Mlr-zada Rustam with 
30,000 horse had crossed the Euphrates making for Baghdad. At that moment 
Yusuf had only 1,000 horsemen, but he fought for a day and a night and in this 
battle his brother Yar 'All lost his life. 1 Yusuf was obliged to proceed to Hilla, 
there to disperse his tribe (ll-va-ulus) and ' Joseph-like directed his steps to 
Egypt ’. When he was within two farsakhs of the capital (?) of Egypt (balda-yi 
Misr) Malik Faraj sent his dignitaries and noblemen to meet him and put him 
up in suitable quarters. As, some time before, Sultan Ahmad had also taken 
asylum 2 in the dominions of the ruler of Egypt their enmity was now changed 
into friendliness. Hearing that both of them were in Egypt, Timur addressed 
a reproachful letter 3 to king Faraj (f. 6a). The latter imprisoned Ahmad and 
Yusuf in the fortress, in two towers facing each other, and the two prisoners 
exchanged visits. During this period a son was born to Yusuf, and Sultan 
Ahmad adopted him, made him his heir apparent (wall-‘ahd), and named him 
Plr Budaq. 4 He agreed with Yusuf that whenever they recovered freedom they 
would march together and never quarrel; equally that Tabriz and Azarbayjan 
should belong (ta‘alluq) to Yusuf, and Baghdad and the Arabian Iraq to the 
Sultan. As a singular occurrence it is reported that one night Yusuf had a dream 
as if (dar vaqi ( a did) someone looking like Timur took him in his arms, removed 
his ring, and put it on Yusuf’s finger. When he awoke he told the story to 
Sultan Ahmad, who interpreted the dream in the sense that Yusuf would 
become ruler of some of Timur’s dominions. Some time later the news of Timur’s 
death (807/1405) was received, and the king of Egypt set the prisoners free and 
allowed each of them to keep 1,000 horsemen. In a month Yusuf collected this 
number of Turkman youths from his own tribes (oymaqdt) and presented them 
to the king of Egypt, who increased his favours to him. Other amirs were 
alarmed and sought to discredit Yusuf. In fact, on the day when the king was 
playing polo he told Yusuf that the latter’s men should dismount and collect 
small pebbles off the polo ground. Sensing some resentment on the part of the 
king and his amirs, Yusuf, remaining on horseback, took leave of the king 
saying : 'We were forced to come to this country and with your agreement 
spent a few days in this city. 5 Now with your permission we are leaving for our 

1 loc. cit., II, 552 : in 806/1403 the princes Rustam and Abu-Bakr with 3,000 men put to 
flight 10-15,000 Qara-qoyunlu. 

2 Fleeing from Qara-Yusuf, Zafar-nama, ii, 554. 

3 ‘ The terms of which are quoted in Matla ‘ al-sa l dayn.' This part of the book has not yet 
been published. 

4 This unusual name occurs in the book of Dede Qorqud, ed. E. Rossi, 1952 : Qara Budaq, 
p. 112, etc. 

5 It is nowhere said that the town was Cairo. By quotations from Ibn-Iyas, Ibn-Hajar, and 
Maqrizi, Huart, La fin de la dynastic des Ilekaniens t JA., Oct., 1876, 352, has shown that the 
place of imprisonment was Damascus. It is possible that by ‘ the king of Egypt ’ we have to 
understand the governor of Damascus, called Amir Shaykh. Sultan Ahmad left Damascus on 
16 Dhul-Hijja 807/15 May 1405 (Maqrizi). 
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home \ He spurred his horse and with his men rode to his quarters, and having 
collected his family and his belongings (kuch-va-buna) left for Diyar-bakr. 

§ 4. (f. 6v). At the instigation of his amirs the king of Egypt sent a large 
army after Yusuf. After a day and night’s fight the Turkmans defeated the 
pursuers. A second and a third army were also put to flight. It is reported 1 
that on the way from Egypt to the Euphrates Yusuf fought victoriously 180 
battles with the amirs of Egypt and Syria and the frontier guards. In Diyarbakr 
amirs and noblemen came to (greet) him and soon 10,000 men joined his 
banners. In 809/1406 he captured the Avnik castle from the £ Mughal 9 (i.e. 
Timurid) commanders and set off to conquer Azarbayjan. 

§ 5. In 810/1407 Prince (Aba-Bakr) sallied forth from Tabriz, and in the 
battle which ensued Yusuf occupied the centre, his right wing being com¬ 
manded by his son Iskandar and his left wing by his son Shah-Muhammad. The 
fighting lasted three days and on the third day Yusuf rode forward alone and 
called to Aba-Bakr to decide the issue in single combat, but Aba-Bakr would 
not listen to him. Put to flight, he went to Tabriz and then to Sultaniya. Yusuf 
entrusted Tabriz to the Shaykh’s son SidI Ahmad, while he himself wintered in 
the neighbourhood of Marand (spelt: Maraud). From Sultaniya Aba Bakr 
sent summonses to Hamadan, Dargazln, 2 Isfahan, Qazvln, etc., collected his 
scattered troops and brought over to his side the Janl-Qurbanl 3 amirs who for 
some reason had come to Damghan. 

In the spring Aba-Bakr returned together with his father Miran-shah, but 
this time again the Chaghatay were beaten and Miran-shah killed by a ghuldrn 
of Amir Musa. Yusuf prevented his warriors from pursuing (takamishl) the 
unhappy prince and went to Tabriz. 

§ 6. Thence he wrote a letter to Sultan Ahmad announcing his victories and 
reminding him of his own interpretation of the dream and of his adoption of 
Plr Budaq (f. 7a). The sultan rewarded the messenger and replied : 

£ Verse. We are still faithful to the covenant with the friend and now we are 
sending to our most-beloved child the royal umbrella and other regalia of sovereignty 
(sahib-kuldhi) 

Consequently in 812/1409 Yusuf put on the throne his son Plr Budaq. He 
also appointed the much-esteemed amir Bistam to be governor of the Persian 
Iraq, and he wrested the Sultaniya castle from Aba-Bakr’s men. Then he took 
possession of the Shahriyar stronghold 4 of Qazvln, Dargazln, and Hamadan 
and conquered the Arabian Iraq. 

§ 7. QadI Tmad al-din was governor of Alinjaq 5 on behalf of Sultan Ahmad 
and when the latter 6 left Tabriz for Baghdad, he ruled autonomously (and wa 

1 * In Mafia* al-sa'dayn and in Raudat al-safa .’ 

2 Dargazln, to the south of the Hamadan-Qazvin road was long known for its warlike popula¬ 
tion ( daralcazina ) attached to the Sunna. 

3 Probably a Persian form for Mongolian dzaun-ghurban ‘ the three of the left wing a tribe 
settled near Radkan, see Minorsky, * Tus in E.I. 

4 Apparently in the Shahriyar canton (S.W. of the present day Tehran). 

5 S.E. of Nakhchevan, see Minorsky, * Transcaucasica ’, JA., July, 1930, pp. 91-8. 

8 ‘ For the reasons explained in the detailed histories.’ 
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Id ghayrl). Meanwhile Yusuf occupied most of those parts and granted some of 
the territories in the neighbourhood of Alinjaq to his son Mirza Iskandar. £ The 
plaintiff of Fate caught the qadl by the collar ’ and he, with the approval of his 
brother, let some Turks into the castle to be his helpers in time of hardship. 
After a time the chiefs of these Turks, Shahriyar-beg and Hajji Qorchi, realized 
that all men of consequence 1 with the qadl were Tajiks and they did not allow 
(the Turks) any part in matters of importance ( bar add-yi ... mulnimmdt madkhal 
namidihand). Their nationalism was aroused ( ( irq-i hamiyat-i an qaum dar 
harakat amad ), they rushed to the qadi’s house and killed him and his brothers. 2 
As it was impossible for them to be without a ruler, Shahriyar-beg invited the 
youthful Iskandar. The latter came to Alinjaq and his accession was confirmed 
by Yusuf. 

§ 8. In those days Mirza Rustam b. Shaykh ‘Omar b. Timur was defeated 
in Isfahan by his brother Mirza Iskandar and sought asylum with Qara-Yusuf. 3 
The latter sent his troops with Rustam. The inhabitants surrendered the town 
to Rustam and the Turkman amirs returned home. As the prince executed 
Khwaja Nizam al-din Rida ‘Adani, the people of Isfahan forced him to leave 
the town. He went to Khorasan and his brother Mirza Iskandar reoccupied 
the Persian Iraq. 

§ 9. In 812/1409 ‘Ala al-daula, son of Sultan Ahmad, whom Timur kept 
prisoner in Samarqand (escaped and) waited on Qara-Yusuf in Ganja. Yusuf 
sent the prince on to his father in Baghdad, telling him not to enter Tabriz. 
‘Ala al-daula disregarded this request and provoked some troubles. Arrested 
by the governor of Tabriz, Hajji Kuchik, he was sent to Qara-Yusuf who 
imprisoned him in ‘Adil-jauz. 4 In the meantime envoys arrived from Sultan 
Ahmad saying that he could not stand the heat of Baghdad and next spring 
intended to take up his summer quarters in Hamadan. Qara-Yusuf was 
annoyed by the incident of ‘Ala al-daula and was unfavourably impressed by 
Sultan Ahmad’s message. He replied that by mutual agreement they had 
decided not to interfere with their respective dominions : ‘ I do not break the 
agreement and if the Sultan does, it is his will ’. The envoys were dismissed 
without much honour and Yusuf journeyed to Arjish and ‘Adil-jauz to put affairs 
in order. Notwithstanding this, the Sultan spent the summer in Hamadan and, 
with 45,000 men perfectly armed, marched thence to Sultanlya, where for 
eighteen days he unsuccessfully besieged Ma‘sum, brother of Amir Bistam. 
Then the news reached him that in Baghdad a man called Uvays had collected 
a following with the intention of becoming the sultan. Ahmad returned to 
Baghdad and executed Uvays. Meanwhile Yusuf, sure of the order reigning in 
his provinces, returned to Tabriz. At this moment the governor of Erzinjan 
reported that the Aq-qoyunlu Qara-‘Othman was interfering ( muta'drid) with 

1 Ahl-i dalchl. In Tdrikh-i Turkmdniya the king of Egypt consults his arbdb-i dakhl. 

2 The same story of the qadl is found in more detail in Tdrlkh-i Turkmdniya , ff. 156b-159a. 

3 See Matla\ i, 198 (on 26 Jam. II 813/26 October, 1410). 

4 East of Akhlat on the northern shore of Lake Van. 
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that province. Yusuf left in the capital (Tabriz) his son Mlrza Shah-Muhammad 
and himself went to Erzinjan. On hearing this Sultan Ahmad with a large army 
marched to Hamadan and thence to Tabriz. Shah-Muhammad left for Khoy, 
while on 1 Rabf 813/4 July, 1410 Sultan Ahmad solemnly entered Tabriz. 

As Yusuf reached Erzinjan at the invitation of the inhabitants, the latter, 
in fear and confusion [sic] surrendered the town and struck coins and read the 
khutba in the name of Plr-Budaq-khan. Two days after the news came of the 
occupation of Azarbayjan by Sultan Ahmad. Yusuf rushed back but halted on 
the plain near Sham-i Ghazan. 1 The sultan prepared for battle but the day was 
won by Yusuf. 2 The Sultan, thinking no more of his throne and his crown, fled, 
and some Turkman, who did not recognize him, brought him down with two 
strokes of his sword and carried away his arms, his horse, and the royal clothes. 
In utter consternation the Sultan hid in a water-conduit ( surakh) 3 leading out 
of a garden. A cobbler who was watching the fight from a tree recognized him 
and the Sultan was brought into Yusuf’s presence. Yusuf stood up, seated the 
Sultan by his side and said : 4 In praise for my victory I shall do nothing but 
kindness to thee \ On hearing this, Bistam-aqa 4 and the amirs of (Persian) 
Iraq unbelted their swords and threw them before Yusuf saying : 4 If the amir 
has promised to save the life of this person, who spilt so much innocent blood 
and caused a thousand disturbances and troubles, behold, here are the claimants 
for his blood (khun-ddrdn) \ Finally Yusuf agreed to surrender the Sultan to 
Khwaja Ja 4 far, whose brother had been executed by his orders, and Ja 4 far put 
him to death. Yusuf sent his son Shah-Muhammad together with the amirs of 
Iraq to Baghdad and the city was taken after a year’s siege. After that Shah- 
Muhammad occupied Hit and Kurdistan. As a reward (jaldu) Baghdad with its 
dependencies was given to Shah-Muhammad and he ruled there for 20 years. 5 

§ 9. When Sultan Ahmad marched against Qara-Yusuf, he had sought 
the help of Shaykh Ibrahim Sharvani and the latter sent him his son Kayumarth 
with a large army. Kayumarth pitched his camp near Tabriz and intended to 
rest for some time. Some Turkmans who were looking for booty saw them 
sitting at ease with their horses let loose to graze. The Turkmans looted the 
camp and brought Kayumarth before Yusuf. The Sharvan-shah sent presents 
to Yusuf asking him to release the prince. Yusuf sent Kayumarth home and 
bestowed on him royal gifts. 

At this moment the scout reported that the governor of *Mardin (spelt: 
Nardm) had revolted and that urgent action was needed. When Yusuf reached 
Bitlis the governor of *Mardin assured him of his loyalty. Yusuf left a detach¬ 
ment for the siege of the Saru castle 6 and proceeded to Mardin, where he 
appointed as commander ( kutvdl ) Qara-bahadur. He himself captured Charmuk 

1 The northern part of Tabriz. 

2 On 28 Rabl‘ II 813/30 Aug., 1410, Matin', i, 195. 

3 Probably a karlz . 

4 See above, p. 59, on the siege of Sultaniya by the Sultan. 

6 See BSOAS., xvi, 1954, p. 274. 

* Possibly Savur, i.e. the present day qada ‘Auniya, Matla\ I, 241, under 815/1412. 
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where many people were killed. Then he proceeded to Arghan (Arghana), 
defeated its governor, and plundered the countryside, after which he returned 
to Tabriz. 

There a report reached him that Timur’s grandson Mirza Iskandar intended 
to march on Azarbayjan. Yusuf moved to Sultaniya and after devastating 
(dtash-i nahb-u gharat) its districts went to Hamadan, where he spent a few 
days sight-seeing and hunting. Iskandar, knowing that he could not stand up 
to Yusuf, returned to Isfahan. Yusuf advanced up to the frontier of that city 
and did not stop looting for a minute. 

In view of some indisposition (‘drida) he returned to Tabriz but soon his 
health was restored. He heard then that the governor (vail) of Sharvan had put 
to death his son Kayumarth on the false suspicion of his attachment to Yusuf. 
Then, having brought to his side the sons of Sayyid ‘All of Shakki 1 and the 
king of Georgia Kustandll, 2 he advanced with hostile intentions. Yusuf moved 
(f. 10a) in the direction of Sharvan 3 and reached the river Kur where the 
enemies’ camp stood. Without hesitation he crossed the river and defeated the 
enemy. Most of the Georgian infidels lost their lives and their king was cap¬ 
tured. 4 The ruler of Sharvan in his flight fell off his horse and broke his arm. 
Some Turkmans who did not recognize him brought him to Yusuf. All his sons 
and dignitaries were captured. The princes and the nobles were arrested (qayd) 
and the others pardoned. After some time Yusuf graciously released Ibrahim 
and restored him in his government. 

§ 10. In Sha'ban 816/Nov., 1413, prince Pir-Budaq-khan died and a month 
later Yusuf himself ascended the throne. Coins were struck and the hhutba read 
in his name. Then the news came that the Aq-qoyunlu Qara-‘Othman had seized 
Diyarbakr. In a bloody battle Yusuf defeated Qara-‘Othman, put the affairs 
in order, and returned to Tabriz. 

After a time he went on a sacred war against the Georgian i nfi dels, looted 
most of their territories, and captured fifteen famous castles. He imposed on 
the Georgians a tribute and the khardj 5 and went on to Arjlsh. 

§ 11. During his absence Qara-‘Othman again trespassed on Diyarbakr and 
took one of its castles. Yusuf went to punish him but, when he reached Diyar¬ 
bakr, Qara-‘Othman sent him many gifts with assurances of his obedience and 
Yusuf overlooked his offences and appointed him governor. Thence he went to 
Syria and Aleppo. The deputy governor (mutasaddl) of Behesnl, the ghuldm 
Qara-qash, offered resistance but Yusuf captured the castle. The governor of 
Aleppo, with the Syrian and Egyptian troops which came to his help, fought 
Yusuf for three days, but was defeated and sought refuge behind the walls of the 

1 See Minorsky, * Shakki ’ in E.I. 

2 Konstantine I, brother of Giorgi VII and son of Bagrat V. 

3 Matla\ i, 242, on 12 Sha‘ban 1415/25 November, 1412. 

4 According to the Matla\ i, 242, Q.Yusuf set out on 12 Sha‘ban 1415/25 November, 1412. 
He put to death Kustandll, his brothers, and 300 of his noblemen. The Georgian sources call the 
place of the encounter Chalaghan and give the date 1411. [Perhaps *Chaghan-naur.'\ 

5 More probably the poll-tax. 
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fortress. He asked for pardon and struck coins and read the Jchutba in the name 
of Yusuf. Being informed that Shahrukh was marching on Azarbayjan, Yusuf 
accepted the offer of the amirs of Syria and Aleppo and went back to Tabriz. 

§ 12. He sent the prince Jihanshah to reoccupy Sultaniya and Qazvin 
which during his absence had been occupied by the Chaghatay amirs. This task 
was accomplished by the prince who was told to take up residence in Sultaniya. 
Shahrukh appointed the Hdjib Amir Sadlq as an envoy to Yusuf and claimed 
the return of Qazvin and Sultaniya. Yusuf replied that innumerable levies 
(hashar) and troops were gathered at his court and suggested that it would not 
be inappropriate ( ba%d nabashad) if, instead, the king granted him Isfahan, 
Kashan, and Qum. Shahrukh with 200,000 men continued his march and Yusuf 
went out to meet him with 120,000 men. 

§ 13. (f. 11a). When Yusuf reached Ujan his health deteriorated and he died 
on 8 Dhul-qa‘da 832/14 November, 1420. 1 None of the princes happened to be 
with him and the huge camp got into confusion. As the Chaghatays were 
nearing, all the amirs dispersed in various directions. Amlr-Qara and Qadam- 
padsha 2 with some ghazls hurriedly took the road of Alinjaq and, following 
Yusuf’s will, on the 1 Rajab 824/2 July, 1421, put on the throne the amlrzada 
Iskandar. 3 Soon all the amirs and brothers rallied to him and made ready for 
fighting in order to recapture the hereditary capital (ddr al-saltana) Tabriz. 

For his part Shahrukh, when he heard of Yusuf’s demise, sent his eldest son 
Raysunqur-mlrza with the amir Shah-Malik and numerous troops to Tabriz, 
while he himself proceeded to Qarabagh where some of the commanders of the 
*two Iraqs and the notables of Ganja, Barda £ , etc., waited on him and were 
honoured with royal favours. Then, following Baysunqur, Shahrukh moved to 
Tabriz and on reaching Naushahr heard of the advance of Iskandar. 4 In order 
to prepare for the battle Iskandar went back [sic] (as far) as Arjlsh. The battle 
lasted three days and nights and on the fourth day signs of weariness became 
manifest among the Chaghatays, but Shahrukh turned to Amir Shah-Malik, 
who in craftiness was equal to £ Amr b. al-‘As, 5 and requested him to devise some 
stratagem. The amir had the heads of two of the slain separated from their 
bodies and threw one of them under the feet of Mlrza Aspand saying : 4 behold 

1 Matla\ i, 410 : 7 Dhul-qa £ da 823. To the passages on the Qara-qoyunlu heresy quoted in 
BSOAS ., xvi, 1954, p. 284, one can add the judgment passed on Qara-Yusuf by the Matla\ i, 
395 (after Hafiz-i Abru) : it was reported to Shahrukh that Q.-Yusuf was fortifying various 
castles and that he * interfered ( mukhtall) with the established rules of the Sharfa, suspended and 
abased the pious institutions, and spent days and nights in impiety and licentiousness ( fisq-va - 
fujur) ’. These accusations, however, do not hint at any special heresy. 

2 Here the title is on the way to taking the later meaning of pasha. 

3 The contemporary Armenian historian Thomas of Metsop‘ is an important source on this 
epoch. My analysis of his data will appear in the presentation volume to Prof. Muhammad ShafT, 
now being printed in Lahore. 

4 ‘ Whom henceforth we shall call Second Alexander,’ adds the author who gives to Qara- 
Yusuf the title of ‘ famous amir ’ ( amir-i namdar). All the Safavid kings had also such post¬ 
mortem titles. 

5 The famous conqueror of Egypt. The reference is to the advice which he gave to Mu‘awiya 
during the battle of Sififin (36/656). 
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this is Iskandar’s head ’, and the other under the feet of Iskandar saying 
4 behold, this is Aspand’s head ’, and immediately the drums (naqqara) rolled 
triumphantly (shadiyana) and from all sides shouts were heard : 4 0 Turkmans, 
for whom are you now fighting ? ’ The Turkmans took to their heels and 
Iskandar fled to the banks of the Euphrates. 1 While the collecting of the 
dispersed warriors was proceeding he temporarily withdrew from kingship. He 
wrote to his 4 beloved brother 5 amlrzada Shah-Muhammad, ruler of the 
Arabian Iraq, asking him for help. No sooner did the army come together than 
Iskandar moved to Tabriz. The Chaghatays cleared the place and Iskandar 
sat on the throne for the second time. Having got affairs well in hand he 
punished those of the sultans [s^'c] 2 who, profiting by the defeat of the army, 
caused ruin to the outlying provinces (sarhadd). First, he marched on Malik 
Tzz al-dln Shir, the king of Kurdistan, who made ready for fighting with 
20,000 men, 3 but he himself and most of his men lost their lives. On hearing 
this news the ruler of Sharwan, the governor of Akhlat, 4 Malik Sharaf al-din, 
and the governor (vail) of Diyarbakr, amir Qara-‘Othman, made an alliance 
and marched on Ardabil, but Iskandar defeated their armies. He killed the 
three sons of Shams al-din. 5 From (the neighbourhood of Ardabil ?) Iskandar 
went to Sharvan whose king sought security in Shamakhi. Having devastated 
his country, Iskandar returned to Tabriz and in 832/1428-9 united under his 
sway the whole of Azarbayjan down to the frontiers of Rum. 

Having secured his frontiers, he marched on Sultaniya and Qazvin, and near 
Sultaniya fought a battle with Yusuf-khwaja, one of the important amirs of 
Shahrukh. He took ‘ His Excellency 5 prisoner and liberated Qazvin, Sultaniya, 
and Dargazln 6 which he entrusted to Ya‘qub-Sultan. 

When the news (f. 12r) reached Shahrukh he marched against Iskandar with 
100,000 horsemen. The armies met in Salmas and fought for . . . days and 
nights. Finally amirzada Abu-Sa‘Id, brother of Iskandar, at the instigation of 
some intriguers, withdrew from the battle with a numerous force and submitted 
to Shahrukh. Greatly vexed by such a turn and desirous to affirm his reputation 
Iskandar rushed into the battle and slew several of the Chaghatay nobles but 
as the remainder of his army had abandoned the battle-field, he, with a part of 
his men, retreated to Diyarbakr. 7 

1 The battle which took place at Yakhshi near Alashkerd on 1 Sha‘ban 823/1 August, 1421, is 
described in detail in Matla\ I, 449-64. 

2 Here this high title refers to some petty rulers. Under the Qajars ‘ sultan * meant only 
‘ a captain ’. 

3 The reference is to Malik Muhammad, son of Tzz al-din of Hakkari and Van, see Sharaf- 
nama , i, 91. The title is taken hereditarily and possibly corresponds to the Kurdish * Yazdan-sher, 
which was the name of a Kurdish rebel about 1850. 

4 Originally of Bitlis. 

5 According to Lubh al-tavarilch, Or. 140, f. 62a, Tzz al-din was executed in Ardabil in 828/1425 
and in the same year Shams al-din was put to death (in Akhlat, Sharafndma, p. 380). 

6 See above, p. 58, note 2. 

7 On the battle of 18 Dhul-hijja 832/18 September, 1429, see the detailed report in Matla\ 
606-17. The text of the fatb-ndma is found in appendix to Br. Mus. Or. 3587, pp. 171-3. 
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The Aq-qoyunlu Qara-‘Othman, in his inveterate hostility, took advantage 
of the events and occupied the road (of Iskandar’s retreat). When the situation 
was reported to Shahrukh he sent Mirza Juki 1 to Qara-‘Othman’s assistance. 
In the ensuing battle Iskandar killed Qara-‘Othman (whose) army fled. All the 
treasures which the Aq-qoyunlu malik had amassed during many years fell 
into the hands of the Qara-qoyunlu army. Iskandar took several of the castles 
and strongholds of Diyarbakr and marched in the direction of Erzerum. 

§ 14. For his part, Shahrukh gave the governorship of Azarbayjan to Abu- 
Sa‘Id and went back to Khorasan. In the hope that his brother would repent 
and ask for pardon, Iskandar proceeded to Azarbayjan but the prince Abu- 
Sa‘Id, incited by seekers of trouble, raised the banner of opposition. In the 
battle fought in 838/1434 he was killed by an arrow and his Chaghatay troops 
hurried to Khorasan. Iskandar again ascended the throne. Because of some 
irregularities ( bi-andami ) in the conduct of the Shlrvan-shah [stc] during his 
absence, 2 Iskandar marched on Shlrvan, whose ruler sought safety in a strong¬ 
hold and appealed to Shahrukh for help. After cogitation Shahrukh came to the 
conclusion that, as long as there were no conflicts among Qara-Yusuf’s sons, the 
conquest of Azarbayjan would be illusory. So he beguiled Mirza Jihanshah by 
a secret message that Azarbayjan would be his. With his promises he also 
enticed Shah-‘Ali b. Amir Shah-Muhammad b. Qara-Yusuf, as well as the 
Aq-qoyunlu (?) amir Bayazld, 3 who was the mainstay of the Turkman army, 
and other sardars. ‘ This he did to his own discredit’, 4 and they turned away 
from their former lord (vali-ni‘mat). Then in 839/1435 Shahrukh marched 
again on Tabriz and the princes and amirs aforementioned joined him in Bayy. 
Hearing of their betrayal Iskandar went to Arjlsh and Erzerum and Shahrukh 
occupied Tabriz. After a while he bestowed Azarbayjan and the Arabian Iraq 
on Mirza Jihanshah and in the beginning of 840/1436 returned to Khorasan. 
Iskandar, confident that Jihanshah would not grudge him his kingship and his 
belongings, moved from Erzerum to Tabriz but Jihanshah 5 met him at Sofyan 
near Tabriz. 6 Iskandar had few troops left and his advisers did not think 
fighting expedient. They caught the bridle of his horse and left for the Alinjaq 
castle. There some evil-doers incited Iskandar’s son Qubad, who was fourteen 
years old, to attempt his father’s life. This misguided prince, worked upon by 
two or three wicked intriguers, killed him in his bed on Shawwal 841/April, 
1438. 7 His reign lasted 14 years and he left five sons (amlrzada) : Alvand, 
Yar-‘AlI, Malik-Qasim, Hasan-beg, and Shah-Qubad. When fighting with Shah¬ 
rukh was going on, Yar-‘AlI happened to be in Sharvan and the ruler of that 

1 Son of Shahrukh who died in 848/1444. The name is said to be derived from Indian yogi (?). 

2 See below on the connivance of the ruler of Sharvan with Iskandar’s son Yar-‘A1I. 

3 An Aq-qoyunlu allied to the Qara-qoyunlu ? 

4 Nil-i bi-vaja'i bar rukhsar-i i‘tityir-i khud kashida. The author is constantly on the side of 
Iskandar, the ancestor of the Qutb-shahs. 

5 * The pious and just king * ( khusrau-i ba-din-u dad). 

6 Some 40 kms. north of Tabriz. 

7 F. Sumer : April, 1437. 
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country captured him and sent him to Khorasan, to Shahrukh. 1 Shah-Qubad 
was put to death by Jihanshah by the law of talion for his murder of his father. 
Of Alvand we shall speak later (see § 19). 

§ 15. After Iskandar’s death Jihanshah became an independent ruler and, 
following the demise of his brother Aspand, he annexed the Arabian Iraq as 
well. In 850/1446 Shahrukh died and Jihanshah placed the crown on his own 
head and had coins struck and the Jehutba read in his own name. Under such 
blessings he went on a sacred war (ghazd) against the Georgian infidels. Many 
were killed and most of the country plundered, after which Jihanshah devastated 
the Cherkes country. 2 On coming home he made it his business to liberate the 
hereditary territories. He sent Isfandiyar-beg with some high amirs to Sultaniya 
and Qazvln to wrest them from the trustees of Mlrza Sultan-Muhammad b. 
Baysunqur b. Shahrukh. Sultan-Muhammad and Jihanshah marched out for 
battle but some well-wishers of both of them mediated a peace between them. 
Baysunqur married a daughter of Jihanshah and both kings went home. When 
Sultan-Muhammad was murdered in Isfarayin by the order of his elder brother 
Mlrza Babur, 3 Jihanshah decided to conquer (Persian) Iraq. From Sultaniya 
he dispatched Mihrab-Sultan to Qum and Sava. Guided by some of the Sava 
notables, he suddenly penetrated into Sava and captured its governor, Amir 
Shaykh 'All, whom he sent to Jihanshah. Then he besieged Amir Darvlsh 'All, 
who was the governor of those parts (Qum ?), and in a short time took him 
prisoner. Thence the amirs marched on Isfahan. The report about Sava and 
Qum reached Mlrza Babur and he marched to Iraq and Fars across the Tun 
desert. On arriving in Shiraz he was joined by Mlrza Alvand, son of Mlrza 
Iskandar, who came from Diyarbakr. 4 Babur treated him kindly, but at this 
moment the news arrived that the Turkman army had laid siege to Isfahan 
and that the town was in a critical situation. Babur granted Fars to [Matla‘ : 
Prince Mu'izz al-dln Mlrza] Sultan-Sanjar and rushed to Isfahan, but on his 
way heard that Mlrza 'Ala al-daula had revolted in Khorasan and intended to 
assume sovereignty. On 16 Rajab 856/2 August, 1452, 5 Babur left post-haste 
for Khorasan. On reaching Tun he received a report from the amirs, among them 
Plr Uvays Hazar-aspi, saying that 'Ala al-daula had been put to flight by them 
and that he had joined Jihanshah in Rayy. Babur felt more confident and spent 
the winter in those (?) parts. Meanwhile Jihanshah appointed to Isfahan his 
son Pir-Budaq, 6 who entrusted this city to an esteemed amir, while he himself 
proceeded to Fars and occupied it after Sultan-Sanjar had fled to Khorasan. 
Then in 857/1453 the Persian Iraq and Fars, from the frontiers of Azarbayjan 

1 This Yar-‘A1I arrived in Herat in 836/1432 but was deported to Samarqand and later kept 
prisoner in the Neretu castle. In 1448 he escaped and seized Herat. He was captured and executed 
in 852/end of February, 1449. See Barthold, Ulugh-bek , 1918, pp. 125-8. 

2 Perhaps this term is applied here loosely to some territory in Daghestan. On a similar use 
see the accounts of the northern raids of Shah IsmaTl’s ancestors. 

3 Matla\ p. 1029-32 (under 855/1451). 

4 Matla\ p. 1039 (under 856/1452). 5 Matla\ p. 1041. 

6 Not to be confused with Pir-Budaq, son of Qara-Yusuf, who predeceased his father. 
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down to the coast of the 'Oman sea (Persian Gulf), were annexed by Jihanshah 
who awarded Fars to Pir-Budaq. 

In 859/1454-5 Jihanshah wrested Baghdad from his nephew Valad, son of 
Mirza Aspand. 

§ 16. In 861/1457 Babur died in Mashhad 1 and Jihanshah marched on 
Khorasan. By the Sanduq-shikan pass he penetrated into Gurgan and defeated 
Mirza Ibrahim, son of 'Ala al-daula. He annexed Astarabad and Mazandaran 
and via Mashhad reached Herat, whence 'Ala al-daula retired to the Murghab 
river. On 15 Sha'ban 862/28 June, 1458, Jihanshah graced the throne of Shah- 
rukh by ascending it. Envoys from the neighbouring countries waited on him 
with presents and rarities ( tansuqat ). 'Ala al-daula himself, escaping from his 
son Ibrahim (ba sabab-i istild ), sought asylum with Jihanshah who honoured 
and befriended him (f. 14a). By the forced marches for which he was well 
known, Pir-Budaq covered a month’s distance in eight days and came to Herat, 
where he beheld his father in all the glory of his kingly surroundings (halqa-yi 
saltanat). Several days were spent in banqueting and rejoicing. 

Then a report came from Azarbayjan that owing to the enmity of some 
evil-doers Jihanshah’s son Hasan 'All had escaped from prison and stirred up 
trouble. Meanwhile (the Timurid) Sultan Abu-Sa'id had crossed the Murghab 
and, for several days, indecisive fighting went on with him. Some well-inten¬ 
tioned people put in a word for peace. As every day bad news arrived from 
Azarbayjan, Jihanshah accepted the peace on the condition that the whole of 
Fars and Iraq up to Semnan should remain to him while Khorasan was restored 
to Abu-Sa'id. 2 

§ 17. In the beginning of 863/winter 1458 Jihanshah was back in Tabriz and 
Hasan 'All was again sent to prison. Then, one after the other, messages came 
of Mirza Pir-Budaq’s disobedience (sarJcashi) in Fars. Jihanshah went to Fars 
and, on the intercession of the prince’s mother, Pir-Budaq was sent to Baghdad. 
In his place, Jihanshah appointed ' his felicitous son ’ Yusuf and returned to 
Tabriz. 

In Baghdad, Pir-Budaq continued to oppose his father’s will. In 869/1464 
Jihanshah was obliged to march on Baghdad, where for a year he besieged his 
son. The affairs of the inhabitants got into confusion and they pleaded for 
mercy and opened the gates. By his father’s order, Muhammad-mirza put his 
brother to death and the province of Baghdad came again under Jihanshah’s 
sway. Now he lorded it over the two Iraqs, Fars, Kerman, the coast of the 
'Oman sea, Armenia, and Georgia up to Syria and the frontiers of Rum. 

§ 18. The only remaining opponent was the Aq-qoyunlu Hasan-beg, son of 
Qara-'Othman, who was the hereditary foe of the Qara-qoyunlu family. In 
872/1467 Jihanshah led an army against him to Diyarbakr. Hasan-beg sub¬ 
mitted but Jihanshah was duped by the peace (f. 14b). Intending to return 
home he sent his army ahead from the plain of Mush, while he himself with a 

1 Matla\ p. 1112. 

2 Matla\ 1184 : in the beginning of Safar 863/second week in Dec., 1458. 
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number of intimates engaged in amusements (‘ aysh ). Meanwhile Hasan-beg 
had posted his scouts and, when they reported on Jihanshah’s lack of caution, 
he moved with utmost speed (ba-llghar-i tamdm) with 6,000 horsemen, pene¬ 
trating into Jihanshah’s camp and killing most of the Turkmans. He captured 
the princes Yusuf and Muhammad!, whereas Jihanshah fled. A soldier (bahadur) 
met him and, his greed being aroused by Jihanshah’s horse and accoutrement 
(yaraq), brought him down. Hasan-beg possessed himself of Jihanshah’s 
treasures and belongings. Muhammad! was put to death and Yusuf blinded. 
Jihanshah’s rule lasted thirty-five years : sixteen years in the time of Shahrukh 
and twenty-two years after him independently in both Traqs, Fars, Kerman, 
and Azarbayjan. His age was seventy. 

§ 18. According to reports of reliable persons (thiqat) *Qara-Yusuf (amlr-i 
ndmddr) had six sons : 

1. P!r-Budaq, already mentioned. 

2. Shah-Muhammad who, after the death of Sultan Ahmad, was his father’s 
lieutenant in Baghdad for twenty-two years. When Mirza Aspand abandoned 
the battle with Shahrukh and took the road to Baghdad, Shah Muhammad 
fought him but lost the day. He went to Mosul to collect his dispersed troops 
and in a short time occupied some provinces. Then in 836/1433, by the craft 
and guile of Amir Hajji Hamadani, he lost his life in the neighbourhood of 
Hamadan and his son Shah-'Ali hurried to wait on his uncle Iskandar who 
loaded him with favours. 1 [Hardly identical with the amir, p. 69.] 

3. Amir-zada Aspand, after defeating Shah-Muhammad ruled in Baghdad 
for twelve years, until in 848/1445 he died a natural death, after which Jihan¬ 
shah took the Arabian Iraq from his nephew (son of Aspand) and gave it to his 
son Pir-Budaq. 2 

4. Jihanshah. 

5. Iskandar (the 4 Second Alexander ’). 

6. Abu-Sa‘!d betrayed his brother and joined Shahrukh, who gave him 
Azarbayjan. When Iskandar returned from Erzerum, Abu-SaJd was killed in 
the battle which they fought in 838/1434. 

Verse. ‘ When you have acted badly, do not think yourself immune from 
misfortune, for surely the reward of Bad is bad.’ 

§ 19. The Amir-zada Alvand, 3 who is at the top of the genealogical tree of 
(the Qutb-shahs), was son of Iskandar. At his father’s death he held the gover¬ 
norship (dard’l) of Diyarbakr. Jihanshah appointed an army against him and 
he several times sent envoys to his uncle beseeching him to treat him in a 
fatherly way. As no clear reply was forthcoming and as Alvand understood 
Jihanshah’s intention to send an army, he went out to meet it, and won a 
victory. At that time a son was bom to him, who was called PIr-QulI-beg 

1 On Shah-Muhammad see BSOAS., xvi, 1954, p. 274. He was killed in Zohab. His killer 
Baba-Hajji, who had carved for himself a principality in Gavarud (Persian Kurdistan), is 
mentioned in the Matla\ i, 257, as early as 816/1413, when he submitted to Qara-Yusuf, 

2 On Aspand see BSOAS., loc. cit. 

3 Not to be confused with his uncle Aspand. 
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and, considering his birth as God’s blessing, he several times put Jihanshah to 
flight. But as he had but 2-3,000 men at his disposal while Jihanshah each 
time sent innumerable hordes, he followed the advice of some faithful (fol¬ 
lowers) and went to Shiraz to join the Timurid Mlrza Babur (see above, § 15). 
Together they left for Herat. Later Babur went with a large army to Trans- 
oxiana to fight Sultan Abu-SaJd. The latter locked himself up in the fortress 
of Samarqand and Mlrza Babur besieged him. On the day when the fighting 
was decisive (jang-i maghluba ), Alvand (f. 15b), with some stalwarts, attacked 
the centre and wrought great havoc. 1 Sultan Abu-Sa‘Id lost the day. Amir 
‘Ali-Tarkhan and Amir Ahmad-Sa c id were caught by Alvand’s lasso. When 
Babur returned to Herat, Alvand, on the suggestion of some Turkman advisers, 
went to Sistan and having conquered it turned to Kerman, which he wrested 
from the Turkman Zad (?) who was governor on behalf of Jihanshah. He 
ascended the throne as an independent ruler and having drawn up a report of 
events sent it, together with suitable presents, to Mirza Babur, to whom he 
witnessed his attachment. On hearing this Jihanshah appointed Amir Bayazid 
and Shahsavar-beg with some amirs of Iraq and Khorasan to proceed to 
Kerman. They were met by Alvand and after much fighting put to flight. The 
remnants came to Jihanshah, who was so incensed that he dispatched to Kerman 
his son Yusuf with an innumerable army. Notwithstanding this, Alvand con¬ 
tinued to fight and there were many killed and wounded. But as Jihanshah’s 
amirs had been brought up ( parvarda-yi namak) by Iskandar, in the decisive 
battle ( ( jang-i maghluba) they tried not to inflict damage on the person of the 
prince. This skirmishing had lasted for a year and a half and no end of it was 
in sight. At that moment the carrier-pigeons (murghan) brought the news of 
Mirza Babur’s death on 28 Rabl‘ II 861/25 March, 1457 2 and of the occupation 
of Khorasan by Jihanshah. On hearing that Jihanshah had ascended the 
throne (of Herat) Alvand’s followers were perturbed (f. 16a). The prince made 
up his mind to make peace with his uncle who was sending friendly and exhorta¬ 
tive letters to his nephew promising to give him the Sa‘dabad of Hamadan 3 
instead of Kerman. A daughter of Prince Yusuf was given to Mirza (Pir ?)- 
quli-beg who was the ‘ solace of the eyes ’ of his father (Alvand). 4 Alvand 
abandoned the fighting and made peace with his uncle. 

Verse. ‘ The leader of Fortune in this ancient world ( dayr) proclaimed : Peace 
is a blessing.’ 

Alvand surrendered Kerman to Mansur-beg Turkman, who had come from 
Jihanshah, and left for Hamadan. Two years (?) after Jihanshah’s return from 
Khorasan (and ?) his accession 5 to the throne of Tabriz, Alvand journeyed to 
visit his uncle and was heaped with all kinds of royal kindnesses. After a while 

1 Matla\ p. 1073, mentions Alvand’s prowess under 858/1454. 

2 Matla\ p. 1117. 

3 No Sa‘dabad is known in the region of Hamadan. It is possible that we have here an auditive 
mistake for Asadabad, where the famous pass (to the west of Hamadan) is situated. 

4 Alvand had another son, Allah-quli (see below, § 21). 

5 Iteoecupation ? 
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a splendid wedding (toy) was celebrated for the union of Khadlja-begum, 
daughter of Yusuf, with the prince Pir-quli, son of Alvand. In due time a son 
was born (in Hamadan) to the newly wed couple and called Uvays-Quli-beg. 
After a while Alvand died and the province which was assigned to him to cover 
his expenses (dar vajh-i ikhrajat) was transferred to his son PIr-Quli. 

§ 20. After the demise of Jihanshah (in 872/1467) his son Hasan-'AlI 
escaped from his confinement. He collected a large army and wrote a letter to 
Mirza Abu-SaTd saying : ‘ The territories of Iraq, Fars, and Azarbayjan are 
yours. 1 The best plan is that you come and that jointly we fight Hasan-beg ’. 
He himself pitched a camp (khayma-va-khargah) in the direction of Hasan-beg 
and had a trench dug around it. As he had spent twenty-five years in seclusion 
his reason was disturbed. He took umbrage at Jihanshah’s amirs and, however 
much the Qara-qoyunlu sardars insisted on fighting, he withdrew his consent 
in expectation of Abu-SaTd’s arrival. In such circumstances the renowned 
amirs Shah-‘All and Amir Ibrahim 2 grew apprehensive and, forgetting their 
duty, went over to Hasan-beg. Hearing of this betrayal and learning that 
Mirza Sultan Abu-SaTd had reached Sultanlya, Hasan-‘All changed his mind 
and with 50,000 reliable troops left the camp and met Sultan Abu-SaTd in 
Miyana. At the time of the Sultan’s catastrophe he went to Hamadan and set 
about making trouble. Hasan-beg sent against him his son Oghurlu-Muhammad 
with an army, and this prince by forced marches reached the environs of 
Hamadan in 873/1468. Hasan-‘All, who had executed most of his amirs and 
courtiers, was captured and put to death. 

After this Plr-‘AlI-beg Shakar, 3 who under Jihanshah was the chief amir 
(amir al-umard) and the Pillar of the State, 4 became the absolute ruler (mutlaq 
al-inari) and proclaimed Yusuf b. Jihanshah, whom Hasan-beg had blinded 
but whose sight was not totally destroyed. He brought him to Hamadan 
and collected an army. The situation rose to a point where even Hasan-beg’s 
paternal uncle Mahmud-beg sought asylum with Yusuf. Similarly Mirza 
Sultan-‘AlI b. Mirza Hasan-‘AlI, 5 to whom the Qara-qoyunlu tribe was sincerely 
attached, also joined Mirza Yusuf and Plr-‘AlI whose domination (saltanat) 
acquired some brilliance (raunaq girift). At first they showed much esteem for 
Sultan-'All but later, at the instigation of some intriguers, put him to death. 
This became the cause of weakness (futur) in the Qara-qoyunlu tribe (oymaq). 

1 Matla\ p. 1320 (under 872). 2 Matla\ p. 1331 (under 873). cf. BSOAS., loc. cit., 297. 

3 See below, p. 70. It is likely that it was in honour of this amir that the region of Hamadan 
and Mt. Alvand bore the name of Qalam-rov-i ‘All Shakar (see Khanikov’s map in Zeit. d. Gesell. 
/. Erdlcunde , 1872, vn, 78-9). [I strongly suspect the present-day Caragozlu (*Qara-gozlii) family, 
some of whose members own Bahar, of being related to the Qara-qoyunlu chiefs or amirs. My 
friend H. A. Caragozlu reminds me (22nd November, 1954) that in Adhar’s anthology called 
Atash-lcada (second half of the 18th century) it is explained that Hamadan ‘ for some time was 
in the possession of ‘All-Shakar [sic] beg Baharlu Turkman and for this reason became known as 
his qalam-rov (a territory within someone’s jurisdiction) ’.] 

4 Under the Safavids, Bulcn al-daula was the title of the principal ministers, see Minorsky, 
Tadhkirat al-mululc, 114, 116. What follows throws light on a very dark page in the history of 
the 15th century. 5 Mentioned in Matla\ p. 1333 (under 873/1468), as a very handsome prince. 
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Finally Yusuf too was killed by Oghurlu-Mubammad b. Hasan-beg on 15 Rabf 
II (873 ?)/22 October, 1469 (f. 17a)_ 1 

§ 21. (f. 22b). After the death of Prince Pir-quli b. Alvand his sons never 
thought of kingship and spent their time in sight-seeing ( sayr ) and hunting. As 
for Hasan-beg, after the death of Jihanshah he occupied the country of Azar- 
bayjan and began a search for the Qara-qoyunlu princes in order to exterminate 
them. When in secret he made an inquiry about Pir-quli he knew for certain 
that the latter had abandoned all claims to kingship and was engaged in amuse¬ 
ments and hunting. The senior representatives of Hamadan who visited 
Hasan-beg also confirmed this conclusion. Malik-Salih, one of the notables of 
the Hamadan province, who gave his daughter Maryam-khatun to Uvays- 
Quli (son of Pir-quli) said (to Hasan-beg) : { Be entirely quiet on the Prince’s 
account . . . and we, your slaves, stand surety that no untoward action will 
emanate from him’. Hasan-beg accepted the submission of the Hamadan nobles 
and conferred his royal favours on the prince to whom he sent a written guaran¬ 
tee (qaul-nama). Maryam-khatun bore a son whose birth was solemnly cele¬ 
brated by Pir-quli, Uvays-quli, and Malik-Salih. He received the name of 
Sultan-qijli and, when he reached the age of reason and finished learning the 
word of God, he dreamt only of spears and arrows, swords and daggers, and read 
only about conquerors. At the age of twelve he lost his grandfather Pir-quli 
who left two sons, Uvays-quli and Allah-quli. In the meantime Amir Hasan-beg 
departed on the eve of the Ramadan festival 882/night of 31 December, 1477, 2 
and was succeeded by his son Ya'qub-beg. This latter, at the instigation of some 
intriguers, wished to destroy the c scion of the garden of kingship ’. When 
Uvays-quli got wind of these intentions, he consulted his relatives and intimates. 
All unanimously said that no trust could be put in Ya'qub-padshah and 
suggested that the father should part with his son and send him with his uncle 
to Hindustan. After a few days Sultan-quli and Allah-quli, with good horses 
and valuable presents, were put on the road for that country. The decree of 
Providence was that they should kindle the light of Islam in the country of 
Unbelief (Kafiristan) which had never heard of Muhammad. They occupied the 

1 A short record of the events after Hasan ‘All’s death is found in the contemporary Matla\ 
p. 1404-5. His blinded brother Yusuf led some of the Qara-qoyunlu to Shiraz but was expelled 
by Uzun-Hasan. The son of another brother, Muhammad!, together with the children of Mir 
‘All Shakar (see above) went to Kirman and thence arrived in Herat on 20 Jamada I 874/25 
November, 1469. The author adds that Mir ‘All was the maternal uncle ( Jchal) of Muhammadi’s 
son ; consequently Muhammad! was married to his sister. [On the other hand Babur in his 
Memoirs , ed. A. Beveridge, fol. 28a, says that Pasha-begum aAj) was a daughter of ‘Ali- 
Shakar beg, ‘ one of the Turkman begs of the Baharlu oymagh of the Qara-qoyluq (federation)’. 
She was married first to Muhammadl-mirza, son of Jihanshah-mirza Barani of the Qara-qoyluq 
(federation). After Uzun-Hasan’s victory the sons of ‘Ali-Shakar, with 4-5,000 men, joined the 
Timurid Sultan Abu-Sa‘id. As the latter was defeated, they came ‘ to these parts ’ and Abu 
Sa'Id’s son Sultan-Mahmud married Pasha-begum. According to the Habib al-siyar (Tehran), 
ill, 251, the party of refugees, consisting of Yar ‘Ali Turkman, Bayram, and the sons of Muham¬ 
mad ‘Ali-Shakar, with 1,000 men, included also MIrza Ibrahim b. Muhammad!. In Rajab 874/ 
Nov. 1474 Uzun-Hasan sent an envoy to Herat to request their extradition but Sultan Husayn 
refused to surrender his guests.] 2 More probably on the night of 5/6 January, 1478. 
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whole of the kingdom of Telingana, and now we shall turn the bridle of the 
high-stepping steed of our pen to describe their dangerous campaigns and the 
curious adventures of Sultan-quli and his children in the country of Deccan and 
the kingdom of Telingana. 

§ 22. In his first Maqala (L 18a), the author 1 completes the family tree of 
Qutb-shah Sultan-quli b. Uvays-quli b. Pir-quli b. Alvand b. Iskandar b. 
Qara-Yusuf b. Qara-Muhammad b. Qara-Tursun (Christ’s MS. Tur.s , Briggs : 
Toorsin) b. Qara-Mansur. The latter’s ancestors have variants in the MSS. 


Paris 

Qara-Mansur 
Qara-Bayram (?) 
Qara - T. warmish 
Amir Zeh-beg 


Christ’s 
Qara-Mansur 
Qara-Turmish 
Amir Tura-beg 
Amir Zheh-beg 


The genealogy finally goes back to Oghuz-khan b. Yafeth b. Nuh, and after 
this the author reverts to the story of the family. 

According to the (previous) histories, Hasan-beg and his immediate suc¬ 
cessor Khalil-Sultan left Pir-quli in peace. On the contrary, Ya'qub b. Hasan- 
beg’s suspicions were aroused against Sultan-quli and, as he had some knowledge 
of geomancy and astrology, he consulted the scholars who prepared a horoscope 
(zd’icha) of the prince which indicated that he would become king, though 

Verse. ' Not in the kingdom of 'Iraq 

But in Hindustan this will happen.’ 


Ya'qub did not feel entirely confident about this oracle and was preparing 
to destroy the prince. Uvays-quli, warned of the situation, sent Sultan-quli 
with Allah-quli to India. 

§ 23. In the book called Marghub al-qulub (L 18b) written by Sayyid Sadr-i 
jihan it is recorded that this king (Sultan-quli) was a descendant of Amir Qara 
Yusuf and belonged to the close relatives ( aqrabd) of Jihanshah-padshah whose 
deeds are described in histories. The hereditary home and the birthplace of 
this felicitous king is the village Sa'dabad in the region of Hamadan. When the 
Aq-qoyunlu, whose leader was Hasan-beg, subdued ( tasallut ) the Qara-qoyunlu, 
he being still a youth came to the Deccan together with his uncle. Having met 
the Sultan of the kingdom of Deccan and arranged affairs he returned to Persian 
Iraq, but declared that from the moment he saw the kingdom of Deccan he 
ever dreamt of it; moreover, in view of his tender age he had to accompany 
his uncle back to Iraq. As the king of Deccan had received them with kindness 
and as the (Aq-qoyunlu) enemies still held full sway, he 2 again collected swift 
steeds and presents and, together with his uncle, left for India. ' When we 
reached Yazd we waited on the late Shah Nur al-din Ni'matullah 3 with whom 
we were connected both by the links of attachment of a murid to a fir and by 


1 Apparently using some other sources and traditions. See above after § 20. 

2 The whole story is in the first person as Sadr-i Jahan is supposed to have heard it ( istima ‘) 
from Sultan-quli (see f. 18a). 

3 Hadrat-i irshad-panahi 4 arif-i ma'arif-i ilahi. The great Ni'matullah Vali died on 22 Rajab 
834/5 April, 1431, see Mujmal-i Fasihi , Browne collection G8 (10), f. 508 (Murtada-yi mamdlik-i 
Islam Niir al-Haqq wal-shari'a wal-taqwa amir sayyid Nimatullah), but here the reference is to 
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those of kinship, for his wife was the daughter ( sabiya-yi sulbiya ) of Mirza 
Jihanshah. As the gift of clairvoyance (kardmat) was a trait of his sanctity 
(vilayat), the saintly man . . . said : “ 0 my child, be confident that in every 
way thou wilt reach the object of (thy) hopes, because God has vouchsafed to 
thee and thy children a region of the regions of Hindustan”. He patted my 
head and my shoulder with his hand, then brought out some gold coins from 
under his prayer rug and gave them to me saying : “ This is the first stage of 
happiness ; go, for that country has been assigned to thee ”. Full of hope we 
asked him to recite a fdtiha and proceeded on our journey. Having crossed the 
sea, we arrived in Mahmud-abad, the capital of Bldar, and after some rest 
waited on the Bahmani king at an auspicious moment.’ He honoured the 
travellers and assigned to them an appropriate residence. Allah-quli asked for 
leave to return home and as the news of Sultan Ya'qub’s death [896/1490] was 
announced he was firm in his intention. The king let him go but wished to 
retain Sultan-quli at his court. Sultan-quli readily submitted to this request for 
he had no desire to witness the tyranny of the hereditary enemies, the Aq- 
qoyunlu. Moreover he had reached the age of twenty and was feeling in his 
soul the call of his ancestors’ valour. Besides, in India, merits were always 
recognized (f. 19b). The uncle accepted this argument and the king appointed 
Sultan-quli to his inner circle ( muqarrabdn ), for people coming from Persia 
belonged to the low classes ( arddhil ), whereas he was the first prince to come 
and his ancestors had ruled in Iran, the best country in the world. 

Further the author describes the prince’s rapid career and the unexpected 
death of the Bahmanid (Bahman-nizhad) sultan (f. 26a). 1 Thereupon trouble 
broke out in the kingdom and the amirs offered the throne (sanr-i pddshdhl) to 
Sultan-quli (f. 28a). From that moment he gave all his time to administration 
and to the consolidation of the Duodeciman Shi'a creed, causing the names of 
the imams to be proclaimed from the pulpits and struck on the coins (f. 28b) 
throughout the parganas of Tilingana. The opponents of the true religion were 
put to death. 2 


‘ Ni‘matullah II \ In addition to the sources quoted in BSOAS., xvi, 1954, 275, note 5, see also 
San‘-allah Ni‘matullahi, Sawaneb al-ayyam — Silsilat al- l arifin , Bombay, 1307, p. 46-8, who calls 
Jihan-shah’s son-in-law : Na‘Im al-din b. Habib al-din b. Burhan al-din b. Ni‘matullah. 

1 He died on 24 Dhul-Hijja 912/7 May, 1507 (Christ’s, f. 35a). Here again Marghub al-qulub 
is quoted. 

2 Similarly the Tankh-i Turkmdniya (f. 139a) reports that according to the Deccan experts 
(Marghub al-qulub ?), Malik Sultan-quli, when he conquered all the fortresses and spread the 
Shl‘a religion, boasted that the Duodeciman creed was not inaugurated by the Safavids, for his 
own family professed it even in the time of Qara-Muhammad and Qara-Yusuf before the rise of 
£ the essence of the house of Prophecy and Sanctity Shah Isma‘il Safavi al-Husayni 9 (see, how¬ 
ever, above, p. 62, note 1). On the contrary, Firishta, n, 329-330, 340, several times insists 
upon the fact that the Qutb-shahs recognized the religious leadership of the Safavids and that 
under Sultan-quli, Shah Isma‘Il’s name was read in the khutba before his own name, as ‘ the name 
of a descendant of his murshid ’. The same practice was followed at the time of Shah ‘Abbas 
(p. 330). Firishta ends his account with the mention of the first matrimonial link established 
between the Safavids and the Qutb-shahs (Shah ‘Abbas on behalf of his son asked for the hand 
of a daughter of Muhammad-quli). 
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§ 25. After describing the assassination of Sultan-quli on 2 Jamada II 950/ 
2 September, 1543, at the instigation of his son Jamshid, the author (f. 52b) adds 
that he ruled 60 years—of them sixteen years as the lieutenant of Sultan 
Mahmud-shah Bahman (who died on 24 Dhul-Hijja 912/7 May, 1507) and 
forty-four years as the lord (dard’i va-farman-ravd’i) of Tilingana, and that he 
had reached the age of ' nearly ’ ninety years. Consequently his birth date 
would be as early as circa 860/1456. The first journey of Sultan-quli to India 
appears to have been motivated by the advent of the Aq-qoyunlu Ya'qub 
(883/1478), and at that time Sultan-quli was under age. After the rule of 
thirteen years Ya'qub died in 896/1490, by which time Sultan-quli is said to 
have reached the age of twenty. Following this chronology he would have 
been born about 876, at least sixteen years later than according to the 
anonymous author. Should one assume that the uncle, Allah-quli, returned 
to Persia on receiving a false report of Ya'qub’s death, the discrepancy might 
be reduced by some ten years but, in any case, Sultan-quli was born later than 
previously assumed, and his age at the time of his death was possibly deduced 
from his appearance and exaggerated by the tradition. 

Addenda to the article ‘ Jihdn-shdh and his Poetry ’, BSOAS., 1954, 271-97. 

p. 275, note 5. The author of the Jdmi'-i Mufidi (written in 1090/1679), 
fol. 45b, says that, while in Haydarabad (Deccan) he read the Tdnkh-i Qutb- 
shahi, in which the story of Sultan-quli’s flight is reported from the Marghub 
al-qulub whose author Sadr-i Jihan had gathered it from Sultan-quli himself. 
See above, p. 50. 

p. 279, note 3. The late J. Sauvaget, during his visit to Tabriz, deciphered 
some more words of the important inscription on the Blue Mosque. In it 
Jihan-shah is called ' the most learned of the khaqans of the Arabs and non- 
Arabs 5 . . . ' May God elevate the standards of the Faith by making last his 
(Jihanshah’s) caliphate [sic] ’, see Ars Islamica, 1938, p. 105. 

p. 281 . I am sorry to have overlooked the fact that in his translation of 
E. G. Browne’s LHP., hi (Az Sa'di taJdmi, 1327/1948, p. 441), my old friend 
Prof. A. A. Hekmat has quoted a poem of Jihanshah included in the rare 
chronicle Takmilat al-akhbar by Zayn al-'abidin 'All b. 'Abd al-Mu’min ( ca . 
967/1560). This Persian poem (5 verses) is in a purely secular vein. 

p. 292-7 . I have collated the text of Ghaffarl with that of the short chapter 
on the Qara-qoyunlu in Munejjim-bashi’s Saha’if al-akhbar (Turkish translation) 
m, 149-54. Miinejjim-bashi (who wrote towards 1083/1672) followed Ghaffarl 
(912/1564), though he must have had at his disposal a better text of the 
Jihdn-drd. Quite characteristic in this respect is the episode of the revolt in 
Tabriz of the two daughters of Iskandar before Hasan 'All’s accession : the 
details are identical in both histories. The chief correction in the text of Br. Mus. 
Or. 141 should be that Bayram-khoja died in Syria in 782 and his son Qara- 
Muhammad died in 792 (also in Syria). [But see above p. 56, note 1.] 
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THE AQ-QOYUNLU AND LAND REFORMS 

(TURKMENICA, 11) 

By Y. Minoksky 

1. Uzun Hasan and his qanun 

2. QadI ‘Isa’s reform under Sultan Ya‘qub 

3. The policy of Ahmad-beg Aq-qoyunlu 

T HERE still remain many interesting and important problems connected 
with the emergence in the 14th century of the Turkman federations of the 
Qara-qoyunlu (780-874/1378-1469) and Aq-qoyunlu (780-908/1378-1502). 
The roots of the Persian risorgimento under the Safavids (1502-1722) go deep 
into this preparatory period. 

On the internal policy of the Qara-qoyunlu our documentation is still in¬ 
sufficient. Having succeeded the Jalayirs the Qara-qoyunlu must have in¬ 
herited the administrative pattern evolved under the Mongol il-khans. 1 
New tendencies become noticeable under the Aq-qoyunlu. It is true that a 
document from the last stage of their domination 2 clearly indicates that in¬ 
stitutions saturated with extra-Islamic elements remained strong-rooted, but 
we hear also of several attempts made in their time to introduce some financial 
and administrative reforms. Apparently the rulers, under the cover of ‘ Islamic 
institutions ’, wished to reduce the disintegration of central authority resulting 
from the system of grants of land made in the guise of salaries, pensions, etc. 
Such grants were meant to be temporary and conditional, but numerous 
‘ immunities’ attached to them transformed beneficiaries into almost 
independent princes and lords. 

§ 1. Uzun-Hasan and his qanun 

Under the founder of the Aq-qoyunlu dynasty, Uzun-Hasan, the financial 
situation was fixed in some regulations, the original text of which has not sur¬ 
vived. In Persia we learn of them only through the occasional references of 
historians to the dastur-i Hasan-beg or qdnun-i Hasan jpadshah. These enact¬ 
ments were still applied at least down to the time of Shah Tahmasp SafavL 3 
More fortunately detailed examples of Uzun-Hasan’s regulations have survived 
in Turkish archives. They concern the region of Diyarbekir, Mardin, Ergani, 


1 See especially the very illuminating data of Rashid al-dln’s Tarikh-i Ghazani, ed. K. Jahn 
(and also available in good Russian translation by Arends, 1946). See also Minovi and Minorsky, 
‘ Na§Ir al-dln TusI on Finance BSOAS, 1941, x, 3, 755-89. 

2 Minorsky, ‘ A soyurghal of Qasim Aq-qoyunlu (903/1498) ’, BSOS , 1939, ix, 4, 927-60. 

3 Lubb al-tavarikh , Br. Mus. Or., 140, f. 63v : ‘ until now [Shah Tahmasp’s time] his regula¬ 
tions (‘ amal ) concerning the organization of finance ( istifa-yi mal) and the collection of the 
governmental fees ( huquq-i divani ?) has been a law {qanun) ’. See Sharafndma , n, 120, Tadhkirat 
al-muluk, f. lOr. Quoted in Minorsky, ‘A Civil and Military Review in Fars in 881/1476’, 
BSOS, 1939, x, 3, 142. 
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Urfa, Erzinjan, Harput, Birejik, Chermik, and Arabgir which once formed the 
original (westernmost) part of Uzun-Hasan’s dominions. 1 

It is doubtful whether Uzun-Hasan, during his not too long reign 
(871-83/1466-78), could have carried out a systematic survey on the 
territory of his new empire which from Diyarbekir extended to Fars. The 
reasoned conclusion of W. Hinz (op. cit., p. 179) is that Uzun-Hasan’s qdnun 
chiefly fixed and confirmed the various local practices inherited from ancient 
times. Consequently it was not a financial system but a practical register of 
local customary law. 

According to the Sharaf-nama , Uzun-Hasan’s regulations were applied in 
Fars, (Persian) Iraq, and Azarbayjan, but even under Uzun-Hasan’s immediate 
successors there were periods when in practice the financial situation became 
utterly confused. 

In the Tarlkh al-Ghiydthi 2 the meaning of the Qdnun-ndma is explained 
somewhat differently, but the author gives some interesting hints at the im¬ 
provements of the administration. ‘ (Uzun Hasan) was just and beneficent 
and wished to abrogate the tamghd 3 altogether throughout his kingdom. 
However, his amirs (!) did not agree with (this plan) and he fixed it at one dirham 
in 20 dirhams, (i.e. reducing it) by half 4 and thus diminishing it from what the 
earlier sultans used to levy. He abolished the brothels and the taverns and 
gambling (maysar) dens belonging thereto, throughout the kingdom. And he 
fixed (atlaqa) the amount of the (land-) tax (kharij al-mdl ?) which used to be 
collected throughout the kingdom. And he wrote a Qdnun-ndma concerning 
complaints and quarrels occurring among people. He insisted upon the chastise¬ 
ment of the guilty by strict punishment (bil-ta‘zir), fines, etc. And he sent the 
Qdnun-ndma to all the (provinces of his) kingdom to be acted upon. He did not 
neglect any principles of justice that he was able to fulfil. He liked learned and 
accomplished men, and he treated the population of conquered countries with 
every kind of appeasement and justice.’ 

The interpretation of the Qdnun-ndma as a penal code differs from the sense 
given to the term by other historians and needs further checking. 


1 Published by Prof. Omer Liitfu Barkan in Tarih vesilcalari , 1941, I, 2, 91-106, and 3, 
184-97, and digested in a clear resume by W. Hinz in ZDMG , 1950, Bd. 100, Heft 1, 177-201. 

2 Still unpublished. The author ‘Abdullah b. Fathullah al-Baghdadl al-Ghiyathi was still 
alive in 891/1482. The passage on Uzun Hasan’s reforms is quoted in ‘Abbas al-‘Azzawi’s Ta'rlkh 
al-'Iraq, in (1357/1939), 254. On the author, ibid., it, 110. See B. Lewis, in B80AS , xvi, 3, 
p. 599. 

3 The non-Islamic levy, originally the octroi and later a kind of capital levy, see ‘ Na$ir 
al-din Tusi on Finance p. 781 ; under the Mongols the tamgha levy amounted to 1 : 240 of 
the capital; cf. Barthold, ‘ Inschrift der Manuce Moschee German trans. by Hinz, ZDMG, 
1951, Bd. 101, p. 263. 

4 Thus apparently fixing the rate at 1:20. Even at this diminished rate it would be twelve 
times the rate of Mongol times ! The text, as given in ‘ Azzawl, is not quite clear: 

. dJ> o-bi-lj (olT) Lf JSlj u-AMidl 
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§ 2. Sultan Ya'qub and the reform of QadI 'Isa 

The reign of Uzun-Hasan’s son and successor, Sultan Ya'qub (883-96/ 
1478-90), is presented by chroniclers as on the whole peaceful and successful 
but, thanks to his special historian, we now know what political and social 
strife was going on behind the official scene. The Tdnkh-i Amlrii of Fadlullah 
ibn Ruzbihan has never yet been systematically utilized. 1 Its author 2 was a 
gifted and learned man and a pupil of the well-known Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al-Rahman al-SakhawI (d. 902/1497). As a convinced sunni, having close 
family links with the shaykhs of Fars, he was utterly opposed to the Safavids 
and finished his days in exile in Central Asia. 

The chief part in the events described by Fadlullah belongs to the chief 
qadi Safi al-dln 'Isa of Sava, son of Shukrullah-vazlr. He was the tutor of 
Sultan Ya'qub and exercised a great influence upon his ward. Khwandamir 
is full of praise for his virtues and piety. He says that Sultan Ya'qub empowered 
him to write his confirmation (tauqV) opposite the great royal seal and that 
without that approval the documents were not valid. From the mouth of 
Qadi Hiya al-dln Nur-Allah, Khwandamir heard a story how, at a solemn 
audience given to the ambassadors of Egypt and Turkey, Sultan Ya'qub 
appeared in a gold-embroidered coat (diglachct-yi zar-duz). Qadi Tsa declared 
that such attire was unlawful for men and told his attendant Amir Siraj al-dln 
to take the diglacha off the sovereign's shoulders and to dress him in a coarse 
caftan of natural colour (farajl-yi dbaft-i khud-rang) and the Sultan gracefully 
submitted to this operation. Khwandamir also praises the manners of Shaykh 
Najm al-dln Mas'ud, son of Shaykh 'Isa’s sister, who was in charge of ' civil 
and financial affairs ’ and ' sowed the seed of attention and kindness in the 
hearts of the peasants ’. 

Quite different is the impassioned report of Fadlullah ibn Ruzbihan, which 
is unique in its extremely detailed presentation of the arguments put forward 
by the opposition. 3 Such documents are very scarce in Persian and Muslim 
literature. Fadlullah pays lip service to Qadi 'Isa’s virtues and, by way of 
introduction, tells (f. 154b) how in Ramadan 893/August 1488, he commanded 
strict punishments to be applied by the muhtasibs to drinkers of wine, ' whose 
vessels of life ’ should be upset with condign torture. He then explains how the 
qadi began to impress his views on the State organization. 

From the time of Chingiz-khan, land problems ( umur-i milki) had got into 
confusion and the Islamic law became infested with the Chingizian ydsd , and the 
qadi’s wish was to enforce the commandments of the sharVat. 


1 I have used both the Paris MS. (Bibl. Nat., ancien fonds persan, No. 101) and the Istanbul 
MS. (Fatih 4431), of which Prof. Hinz most kindly lent me the photographs. I have prepared 
a detailed analysis of the contents of this remarkable work which I hope will see light some 
day. 

2 Storey, Persian Literature , i, 1, 300. 

3 The original report occupies in the Paris MS. ff. 159a-170a and 179b-194a ; in the Fatih 
MS. ff. 177a-191b and 199a-212b. 
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The author, Fadlullah b. Ruzbihan, acknowledges the benefactions which he 
had received from the qadi but proclaims his desire to speak the truth. Then 
he prepares his indictment by insinuating that Qadi Tsa wasted much time on 
writing poetry ; he elevated a worthless crew devoid of nobility ; he falsely 
pretended to be a learned shaykh and it was this conceit that led him astray. 

In Safar 894/January 1489, his position, already strong, became paramount 
and he wielded almost royal power. The only other person admitted to manage 
the affairs of finance and land was Shaykh Najm al-din Mas‘ud parvdnachl 1 
whom the king appointed to be the amir-i divan. 

The qadi’s ambition was to rise above all the notables and dignitaries of 
Persian Iraq and Fars in order to collect by legal means 2 a sum which would 
equal the revenue obtained from various tamghas 3 which constituted the major 
part of the heads of revenue (abwdb al-mal). Then an order would be obtained 
from the king to abrogate these non-Islamic levies. 4 

One night the qadi invited Shah Sharaf al-din Mahmud Daylami, who was the 
vazir and mushrif of the Divan, 5 and declared that the king’s wish was to 
liquidate the innovations (khadsha) of the kings incompatible with the rulings 
(nishan) of the Sacred Law. The qadi took upon himself the task of revising the 
kharaj, but requested Daylami to accompany him on the journey in order to 
regularize the items of taxation (dabt-i jikat-i mail) and dues collected from the 
peasants for public interests (huquq-i mal-al-masdlih ), 6 and to enforce the rules 
of justice and equity (‘ adl-u-saviyat ). Should the collection of kharaj be 
regularized, the victorious army would not suffer any harm. 7 

Though Daylami felt that the qadi wanted to make him the scapegoat, he 
could not help obeying him. Then the qadi alleged the need of his attendance 
on the king and appointed his brother Imam al-din Shaykh ‘All to act as his 
deputy. A royal decree was obtained for Shaykh £ Ali to dismiss in (Persian) 
Iraq and Fars any official at his discretion, and an appropriate patent-letter 
was also given to Sharaf al-din Daylami. On 4 Rabf I 894/5 February 1489, 

1 Parvanachi is the official concerned with parvdnas, lit. ‘ fly-leaves ’, i.e. correspondence 
and orders of appointments, apparently not of the highest level. This may have been the original 
rank of Najm. 

2 Abwab-i kifayat. In Na§Ir al-din Tusl’s treatise on finance, the term is explained as revenue 
from bringing dead lands to cultivation, from mines, fisheries, purchased land, etc. In my 
commentary I tentatively translated the term as ‘ lawful exertions and prosecutions but it 
may have had a more general use. 

3 Octrois, municipal levies. See Barthold, Nadpis na mecheti Manuche , 1911, p. 34 (Germ, 
transl. by Hinz, ZDMG, 1951, Bd. 101). See especially Naslr al-din Tusl’s treatise, p. 781, where 
tamgha refers also to a kind of capital levy (amounting to 1 : 240). 

4 The text of Fadlullah bristles with technical terms which still admit only of an approximate 
interpretation. Etymologies are here of little help and the phraseology of the manuals 
of acconntancy admits of various interpretations. 

5 Perhaps the vazir of finance but rather the director and inspector of the Chancery. Each 
department had a vazir and a mushrif. 

6 Masdlih ‘ public weal, state needs ’, cf. Sa'di, Gulistdn, i, story 32 ; masdlih-i mamdlik 
i state affairs ’. cf. also Na?Ir al-din TusI, pp. 774 and 779. 

7 The expenditure on the army belonged to the masdlih-i padshdhi ‘ state interests see Na$Ir 
al-dln’s treatise, p. 777. 
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the two commissioners set out on their journey with the object of eliminating 
innovations. 

From the ordu-bazar 1 they dispatched bukd’uls 2 to all parts of Iraq and 
Fars to proclaim that the soyurghals of the hashvl and kharjl 3 classes were 
suspended and that no money should be collected until the trustees of the 
Divan had estimated the lands and surveyed (harz-u masdhat) the area. 

The author, who till then had sat quietly in his corner, went to see Khwaja 
Shaykh ‘All and explained to him that the enforcement 4 of the rules of the 
sharVat was subject to (mauquf bi) supporting such people as scholars and 
‘ulamd. He was sorry to see that the first step of the commissioners was 
violence and vexation. It appeared that the dotations (musallamlydt), 5 both 
hashvl and kharjl , had become insecure (nd-musallam). If you wish to attack 
an enemy how can you defeat the centre of your host ? The abrogation of 
soyurghdls was an unmixed evil. £ I know ’, said Fadlullah, £ many of the great 
‘ulamd of Shiraz ’ who sought loans on their .soyurghals before the latter fell 
due and hoped to settle the debts from the next instalments. 

Shaykh £ Ali got angry and pointed out that the author intervened because 
he had friends and relatives in Fars. 6 Let him write out their names and, should 
hardship be inflicted, they would be exempted from the application of the law. 
The author retorted that the important matter was the principle, but in the 
meantime quoted the name of his relative Khwaja Nizam al-din Ahmad 
Sa £ idi, 7 who had a thousand poor and destitute persons in his charge to maintain 
for whom he needed a soyurghdl in addition to his own resources. Shaykh £ Ali 
said that his task was only to report on the situation, but the next one hears 
of him is when the new settlement (kifayat) was an accomplished fact. 

The author proceeds to describe how the buka’uls took the orders to each 
district (buluk) and anybody £ looking like a mulla , or assuming the name of a 
qadi ’ went on with the survey exaggerating every item both with regard to 
lands and animals. £ The bull supporting the earth would not escape their 
register, nor even Aries, or Taurus, or Capricorn.’ 8 

1 This is not a geographical place but rather a settlement of traders and artisans attached to 
the royal camp. 

2 Officials, originally attached to the Royal Table, but in fact having the functions of executive 
officers. This is an example of how offices and titles changed their purpose. [In Mongol the term 
would be * boke’iil.] 

3 Soyurghdl is the tenure of lands assigned to the beneficiary by the State. The kharjl class 
may have been the grants issued to defray the expenses of a dignitary or an amir rendering some 
services. The hashvi class may have been those issued as a mere favour. However, from the point 
of view of pure accountancy, Hinz {Die Welt des Orients , 1949, p. 315) opposes the terms bdriz 
and hashv as referring respectively to items ‘ mit Errechnung des Endzahlenproducts ’ and those 
without such evaluation. I wonder whether this interpretation would apply in our case. 

4 Rof > here definitely in the sense of 4 elevation ’ and not of ‘ suppression 

5 Prima facie this term refers to ‘ immunities ’. 

6 See below, p. 455, n. 6. 7 A well-known family of noblemen of Isfahan. 

8 Consequently herds and flocks were also registered. The non-Islamic qopchur was originally 

a levy on flocks and herds, before the term acquired a more general meaning. See on the shaky 
terminology ‘ Na$ir al-din ’, pp. 783-4. 
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The poor people of Ears appealed to ‘ulama and imams , and Jalal al-Islam 
Abu 'Abdullah Muhammad al-Sadiql Davani, 1 the mujtahid Abu-Yazid 
al-Davanl and Maulana Muhammad al-Muhyav! wrote letters to Qadi Tsa but 
the latter remained adamant. 

The commissioners stopped at Qazvin where people from Rayy, Qum, and 
Hamadan were gathered, and then proceeded to Isfahan. Using all kinds of 
chicanery ( mandqiz-va-shanaqis) they proceeded to check the pious bequests 
of the sultans ( auqdf-i abwab al-birr-i sultariiya) and, on this pretext, without 
any fear dispossessed even the possessors {malldk) of unimpeachably clear 
estates {amlak-i khdlis-i pdk). 

On the denunciation of some heretical qadi, whose unhallowedness 
appeared on his ugly face, the purchases (mata‘) of the borough of Ardistan were 
proclaimed a royal pious foundation (waqf-i abwab al-birr-i sultariiya), whereas 
the number of possessors (mdlik) of one half of Ardistan went up to over 10,000. 
How at the time of Sultan Oljeytu could such a vast community have conspired 
(ijma‘-va-ittifaq) unheeded to buy up the estates and split them up into small 
lots (khurda-rizi-yi hisas) 2 ? The people of Ardistan protested but were turned 
away by Qadi Tsa. Shaykh Abu-Ishaq Muhammad b. 'Abdullah Tabrizi 
(Nlrlzi ?), called Hadrat-i 'alldmi wrote to Shaykh ‘All saying that the denuncia¬ 
tion of the vicious (fasiq) shaykh constituted an aberrant argument ( burhdn-i 
fdriq ?) ; why should not his worship (nuvvdb) listen to the clear testimony 
(bayyina) of the people of Ardistan ? But Shaykh 'All replied that he had noticed 
no relevant testimony ( bayyina-yi dakhila ?), and proceeded via Yazd to Shiraz. 

Here he did even more mischief than in Isfahan. The governor of Fars, 
Amir Muzaffar al-din Mansur-beg Pornak, 3 was an unprincipled man, and 
through some personal interest (aghrad) did not object to Shaykh 'All’s actions. 
Following the abolishment of soyurghals most of the charitable funds {abwab 
al-khayr) and hermitages {khdnaqah) had to close down. But suddenly the 
day of retribution came with ‘ the dreadful death ’ ( vdqi c a-yi haila ?) of His 
Majesty. 4 The governor 5 put Shaykh 'All in fetters {band) and his house and 
belongings were pillaged. He had not even a morsel of bread to eat and finally 
in Tabriz was subjected to torture {shikanja), loss of limbs, hanging, and 
dishonour {tadiq-u tafdih). As for Qadi Tsa he fell in Qarabagh into the hands 
of the ferocious Sufi Khalil and Fate apportioned to him condign punishment 

1 Jalal al-din Muhammad b. As‘ad Davani, author of the Akhlaq-i Jalali (830-908/1427-1502), 
see Minorsky, ‘ Civil and Military Review ’, BSOS, x, 1, 1939, 144. 

2 The meaning is apparently that the smallholders who had bought their lots could not have 
done so if Oljeytu’s waqf really existed. 

3 On him see below, p. 458. 

4 Sultan Ya‘qub died on 14 September, 1490. Despite Fadlullah’s detailed description of the 
course of his illness the circumstances of his death are not quite clear, see Lari, Mir'at al-adwar, 
Br. Mus. Add. 7650, f. 229b, the Italian merchant, Hakluyt Society, 1873, pp. 183-4, and the 
Georgian Chronicle, trans. Brosset, ii, 329, according to whom the Sultan was poisoned. 

5 The author promises to illustrate his narrative with the story of the shaykhs of Sava ( qudat-i 
Sdvajiya) (MS. Fatih, fol. 199a) and (fol. 191a) refers to Part II of his work which apparently was 
never written. 
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in the arena of retribution ( mayddn-i jaza). Such punishment for such deeds 
was necessary as a warning to men. 

After this anticipation of later events the author goes back to the point 
at which signs of decline appeared in the affairs of Sultan Ya'qub. He tries to 
connect these misfortunes with the changes in the basic laws of justice and in the 
benevolence which the king showed to the world-serving (jahdn-parvar) Qadi 
'Isa. The structure of the State was strong, but stronger was the wind that 
destroyed the gardens of Erem. By nature the king was generous but the 
garb of righteousness covered the lining of evil and deadly poison was admixed 
to the cup of wine. 1 

The author describes in detail his personal interventions against the policy 
of Qadi Safi al-din 'Isa. One day at the camp on Mt. Sahand (south of Tabriz) 2 
he visited him at the moment when one of the vazirs was praising those com¬ 
missioners who were oppressing the people of Fars. He evaluated at 4,000 
tomans the sum recovered by the treasury from the available items of taqab- 
bulat 3 and a small part of the arrears (muhhtasar-i mutavvaldt ?). This sum was 
paid out to the holders of drafts issued by the Supreme Divan. 4 The qadi was 
sweetly smiling at the recovery of such a sum—each rotten dinar of which was 
extorted with a thousand tortures. Fadlullah, with his habitual ' zeal before 
God \ 5 remarked that, even though this revenue ( mdl) enriched the treasury, 
it undermined the foundations of the State. No bliss would result from sup¬ 
pressing the pension (due to the family) of Abu 'Abdullah Khaflf and stopping 
the means of existence (ma ( ishat) of the house of Buzbihan BaqilL 6 The qadi 
got angry and at night summoned the author to a private interview ( khalvat) 
which seems to have been stormy. ' When the qadi said that his brother strove 
to cut the oppressors’ hand from the skirts of the oppressed, Fadlullah told him a 
story of a monkey which evicted the snake from the house of a lizard but 
occupied it itself. So the qadi’s brother too withdraws estates from the 
oppressed and sows in them seeds of encroachment. In Sharra and Farahan 7 
Khwaja 'All, in the course of 20 days of stocktaking, seized an area to plough 
which 100 pairs of oxen would be needed.’ 

1 See above, p. 454, note 4. 

2 MS. Fatih, f. 195a : the summer quarters of the court were at Sahand in 895/1490. 

3 Md-hadar-i abvab-i taqabbuldt. See Tadhkirat al-muluk, p. 176, where I suggest for 
taqabbulat some contracts accepted from the government. A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and 
Peasant , 1953, 441 : 4 taqabbul (?) some kind of levy made when a taxpayer agrees to the assess¬ 
ment fixed by the revenue officer (Aq-qoyunlu) ’. The text on which this explanation is based is 
not indicated. 

4 This indicates the purpose of the government: to collect the revenue and, out of it, to pay 
the salaries and stipends instead of remunerating the claimants in grants and assignments on 
lands. 

5 *Tama il un fi wajhi ’ llah , instead of t.m'r wajh fl 'Hah, as twice in the text ? 

6 The former of whom died in 371/982 and the latter in 606/1209, see Shadd al-izar, ed. 
M. Qazvini, pp. 38-46 and 243-7. 

7 In the central part of Persian Iraq. If there is no mistake in the text, the number of oxen is 
not impressive. About 1620, the mutavalll of the sanctuary of Ardabil had 650 pairs of oxen to 
lend to his share-croppers, see Silsilat al-nasab, pp. 113-4. 
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The second of the unpleasant stories was about an ass whose ambition was 
to flutter in the garden like a crow, and the third about the caliph and a hermit 
who ruined the state. There is no doubt that this Sheherazade-like performance 
before the qadi was purely imaginary. Fadlullah would never have dared to 
present his brilliant but vicious caricatures to the original. 1 All that interests 
us at this place is the intermediate arguments of the two parties in which their 
real views are reflected. 

The qadi kept repeating that the object of the commission was legal, that 
the population was thriving and the soldiers paid regularly. To maintain the 
administration of the kingdom ( hauza-yi mulk) one had to collect offerings 
(sila ?) from the inhabitants and to transmit them (wasla) to the soldiers, for 
otherwise the opponents (of the state) might display greed and the depletion of 
the army’s ranks would open breaches in the kingdom. 

To this Fadlullah retorted that most of the soldiers had abandoned the path 
of valour and adopted the way of agriculture and the majority of the owners 
(arbdb) in (Persian) Iraq were sturdy Turks (Turkdn-i buzurg-chomaq). 2 Should 
the commissioners (arbdb-i kifdyat), who have gone to Iraq, investigate their 
transgressions and encroachments, they might arouse their hatred and anger, 
and collect nothing of the sums underpaid. 3 The attitude of all the inhabitants 
to (the collection) of the differences (amr . . . dar tafdvut) would be contrary to 
the expectations (ma'kus) and the encroachments (tasarrufdt) would upset the 
taxation ( istifd ). A few dinars likely to be collected would amount to an in¬ 
significant sum, which forms the sustenance of the great ‘ ulamd and the masters 
of hermitages (khavariiq), whereas the consequence would be to provoke 
squabbles (ghirghasha) among the administration of the ‘ private demesnes ’ 
( inju ), that of the ‘ seals ’ and that of the lands transferred to the ‘ state ’ 
category ( mutahawwal al-mamdlik ). 4 

Then, in despair of royal subventions ( i'ana ), the poor people (da‘ifdn) 
might invoke God’s assistance (ighatha) and sanguinary maledictions might 
bring decay to the State. The people being ruined and the army disturbed, 
the few dinars buried in the treasury (dar khazina-va-dafina) would not ward 
off the army of misfortune, or the troops of the enemies. Then, thanks to the 
advice of the supreme vazir, the royal throne might taste the bitter poison of 
colocynth (zahr-i ‘ alqam ), like unto the cup which the caliph Musta‘sim had to 
drink through the intrigues of Ibn al-‘AlqamL 

Thus the fourth parable is introduced. The vazir Ibn al-‘Alqami was a 

1 In the story of the hermit the latter has even the same weakness for poetry as Qadi ‘Isa 
and imagines himself a Mutanabbi and an Abu-Nuwas. 

2 * With big sticks.’ The argument (‘ let sleeping dogs lie ’) is specious but the hint at the 
situation obtaining in Persian Iraq is very interesting. 

3 Vujuh-i tafdvut , apparently the difference between the old assessment and the increased value 
of the estate. 

4 On the opposition between the state ( mamalik ) administration and the demesnes ( khdssa , 
inju) see Tadhkirat al-muluk , p. 24. The ‘ seals ’ were the various registration fees collected by 
the keepers of the seals, ibid., § 98. 
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shrite (!) wishing destruction to the caliphate. 1 When previously the *Khwa- 
razm-shah (‘Ala al-din) marched against Baghdad the caliph Naslr al-din 
defeated his army at Asadabad. 2 But al-‘Alqami kept all the revenue in the 
treasury. The army chiefs were disgusted and no troops were left. Then the 
vazir invited Hulagu and the latter, when the caliph Musta‘sim was suffering 
from hunger, sent him only gold. 3 

The author pretends that this picture silenced Qadi Tsa. On coming home 
the author had a dream boding an imminent catastrophe and on the morrow he 
took leave of the company (jamd‘at), and from Mt. Sahand returned to Tabriz 
to spend the month of Ramadan 4 in perusing the sacred book and in conversing 
with doctors of law. 

Fadlullah’s indignation against the reform indicates how much the interests 
of the spiritual lords depending on government grants were united with those 
of the other holders of soyurghdls, namely the military chiefs. He wished to 
intimidate Qadi Tsa 5 by the vision both of curses of the e poor people 5 and of 
complications with the powerful Turkish amirs. With regard to the latter 
threat he proved right, as the sorry end of Qadi Tsa showed soon after. 
Elemental interests had the better of the Islamic motives with which Qadi 
Tsa tried to clothe his projects. 

No other historian mentions Qadi Tsa’s plan of reforms. The Habib al-siyar 
(iv/3, 331) speaks definitely of the soyurghdls issued under Sultan Ya‘qub to 
qadis, sayyids and ‘ulama, 6 and according to Mir Yahya (fol. 64a) this king 
confirmed the soyurghdls and appointments made by his father Uzun Hasan. 7 
Fadlullah’s text suggests that the idea of reforms was conceived by the qadi 
only towards the very end of Ya‘qub’s reign. 

The death of Sultan Ya‘qub suddenly upset the situation. According to 
Khwandamir (iv/3, 332), Sufi Khalil, the new war-lord supporting the infant 
king Baysunghur, for a time had been resentful ( dhakhlra ) towards Qadi Tsa 
and he made him £ drink the drink of martyrdom ’. Shaykh Najm al-din 
escaped with his life 8 but soon after was poisoned in Shirvan whither he 
accompanied Baysunghur after the latter’s expulsion by his cousin Rustam. 
Of the qadi’s acolytes executed together with him Lari (f. 229b) mentions his 
maternal uncle Khwaja ‘Abd al-Malik Savaji. According to Ghaffari (f. 193b) 
the events followed in rapid succession : Ya‘qub died on Thursday, 11 Safar 

1 Is this some particularly venomous hint at Qadi ‘Isa ? 

2 In 614/1217. In the text ‘ Khwarazm-shah ’ is mis-spelt as the Mongol general 
‘ Chormaghun ’ (f. 211 b). 

3 See Na§ir al-din Tusi in Juvayni, hi, 290. 

4 In 895 Ramadan began on 19 July 1490. 

5 The ‘ past qadi ’ ( qadi-yi madl) as he rather unceremoniously calls him after his death. 

6 See also Lari, f. 229a, on ‘ colleges and retreats ( biqa‘-va-savami ‘) ’ resounding with pious 
recitations at the time of Sultan Ya‘qub. 

7 This would suggest that the grants had to be confirmed by each new king. See below Sultan 
Ahmad’s refusal to do so, p. 459. 

8 Afford in g to Fadlullah (MS. Fatih, f. 190a) Shaykh ‘All was tortured in Shiraz by Qasim 
Pornak and died some time after. 
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896/24 December 1490 ; QadI ‘Isa was put in fetters on 8 Rabl‘ 1/19 January 
1491, and four days later banged in the ordu-bazar ( £ soldiers’ market ’). 

Such is the picture of events which can be culled from Fadlullah’s singular 
report, and not the least remarkable feature of the latter is the purely practical 
attitude of the learned author imbued with Islamic learning. He most violently 
opposed the ‘ back-to-Islam ’ plan of QadI ‘Isa as soon as the latter trod on the 
toes of the material interest of his learned friends and relatives in Fars. 

§ 3. The policy of Ahmad-beg Aq-qoyunlu 1 

While struggles and clashes were going on between Uzun-Hasan’s grandsons, 
Baysunghur (son of Ya‘qub) and Rustam (son of Maqsud), their cousin Ahmad- 
beg appeared on the stage. He was the son of Uzun-Hasan’s eldest son Oghurlu- 
Muhammad. In 879/1474-5, in view of some disappointment, this prince 
escaped to Baghdad and thence went to Turkey. Sultan Mehmed II received him 
with much kindness and gave him his daughter, of whom Ahmad-beg was born. 
Oghurlu-Muhammad lost his life in 882/1477 as he was apparently making for 
his father’s dominions. 2 

The short episode of Ahmad-beg’s reign is clearly summed up in Hasan 
Rumlu’s Ahsan al-tavdnkh, ed. Seddon, pp. 13-4. 

In 902/1496-7 a certain Hasan ‘All Tarkhan! went to Turkey to tell Sultan 
Bayazid II (880-918/1481-1519) that Azarbayjan and Persian Iraq were lying 
defenceless and suggested that Ahmad-beg, heir to that kingdom, should be 
sent there with Ottoman troops. Sultan Bayazid liked the idea of ‘ sultanate ’ 
over those two territories 3 and accepted Tarkhanl’s plan. Rustam-beg’s 
amirs betrayed him. Husayn-beg ‘All-khanI put to death the king’s lala 
‘Abd al-Karlm beg and on 1 Ramadan/3 May 1497 proclaimed Ahmad-beg 
(whose sister was his wife). The rivals clashed on the Araxes and, when the 
amir Ayba-sultan 4 went over from Rustam to Ahmad, Rustam was taken 
prisoner and put to death. Husayn-beg ‘All-khanI, who now became the most 
powerful amir, for some personal reasons killed Muzaffar Pornak (see above 
p. 454). Although Husayn himself was soon executed by Ahmad-beg 5 , blood- 
feuds continued. Ahmad gave to Ayba-sultan the governorship (ayalat) of 

1 I very much regret that, despite my endeavours, Prof. I. P. Petrushevsky’s ‘ Internal 
Policy of Ahmad Aq-qoyunlu ’, published in Izv. Azarbayjan. Filiala AJcad. NauJc, 1942, No. 2, 
has remained inaccessible to me. On the other hand, a parallel study may prove its utility, as 
when the decipherment of a difficult document is checked by communicating it to two independent 
scholars. 

2 See Ghaffari, f. 192a. 

3 This little-known episode can be considered as a prelude to Sultan Selim’s campaign against 
Shah Isma‘il in 1514. 

4 Perhaps *Ay-apa ? This venturesome man, particularly responsible for the disruption of 
the Aq-qoyunlu kingdom, belonged to a collateral side branch of the ruling Bayundur clan. His 
personal name was Ibrahim b. Dana (or Dana) Khalil b. Kur-Muhammad b. Qara-‘Othman, 
whereas Uzun-Hasan was son of ‘Ali, son of Qara-‘Othman. Ayba-sultan is usually mentioned 
in conjunction with the Qajar troops. The Qajar clan emerges for the first time at this period. 

5 According to Mir Yahya, f. 66a, in Dhul-Hijja 902/July 1497. 
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Kerman. On the way there Ayba-sultan plotted with Qasim-beg Pornak (brother 
of Muzaffar) 1 and together they marched against Ahmad-beg. In the battle 
fought at Khwaja-Hasan-madI, 2 near Isfahan, Ahmad lost his life on Wednes¬ 
day 17 Kabf II 903/13 December 1497. 3 

The interesting detail in Ahmad-beg’s career is his attempt to change the 
financial policy, on which several reports are extant. 

The oldest contemporary historian Khwandamir (born circa 880/1475-6) 
reports that on his arrival from Turkey 4 Ahmad-beg £ announced to the peasants 
and sharecroppers (ra‘dya va muzdri‘dri) the introduction of rules of justice 
(qava‘id-i ‘ addlat ). He raised the standard of respect for the sharVat and gave 
orders that the vazirs and the (officials) of the Divan should not charge (havdla) 
any creature one dinar or one maund (yak mann bar ) in excess of what was due 
(mutavajjah) in accordance with the sharVat , that they should exempt (mu‘df) 
all classes of humanity (tava’if-i insdni) from divan impositions (takdlif-i 
divani) and not molest anyone with ikhrdjdt and shiltdqdt . 5 He drew the pen of 
deletion 6 through the fixed emoluments (muqarranydt) of the holders of 
soyurghdls and did not confirm ( imdd) the documents of exemptions (nishdn-i 
mu‘dfi) of any of the turban-wearers (arbdb-i ‘amaim). But this dispensation 
(ma‘rii) did not turn out blissful for him for only six months later he was 
killed in a pitched battle with Ayba-sultan and Qasim Pornak. 

Mir Yahya, born in 886/1482, was another contemporary of the later 
Aq-qoyunlu. According to him 7 Ahmad-beg ‘ was a king kindly to the subjects 
(or peasants, ra‘iyat-parvar). During his short reign the gates of ikhrdjdt were 
closed to such an extent that no creature made bold to take unlawfully a straw 
from a peasant (ra'iyat). He abstained from forbidden things, idle pastimes 
(malahi) and drinking wine. He strove to propagate the Sacred Law and to 
enforce the exalted faith and he treated the ‘ulama and the learned people 
with respect and kindness. At his gatherings much scholarly converse went 
on and he himself took part in it. He had a shaykh who was called Nuqtaji 
ATa and whom he followed ( suluk ) readily, not swerving from his words and 
opinions. However, parsimony (imsdk) was a dominant trait both of the shaykh 

1 Mentioned above in connexion with QadI Tsa’s commission. 

2 Khwandamir, m/4, p. 334, calls this place K.hyz (or Kyhaz)6lang. In Mongol dicing means 

‘ grass, meadow The first part of the name should be restored probably as *Keher, in 

Mong. ‘ desert, steppe ’, see Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, vn, 233 : keheriin Bayavut, and Ibn 
Muhanna’s lexicon, ed. Kilisi Rif‘at, p. 217 : A ", cf. N. Poppe, Muqaddimat al-adab , 

Moscow 1938, p. 439. It is curious that about a.d. 1497 Mongol toponymy should have been 
still remembered in Central Persia. [Original Mongol: keger.] 

3 Mir Yahya gives 18 Rabi‘ II 903/14 December 1497, while Ghaffari, f. 194b, omits the 
day of the month. 

4 Habib al-siyar (written after 930/1524), m/4, p. 334, line 26. 

5 Ikhrdjdt are occasional ‘ disbursements ’ borne by the population, for example, in con¬ 
nexion with the arrival of official travellers ; shiltaq 1 a pretext a still more arbitrary levy. See 
Minorsky, ‘ A soyurghal ’, BSOS, ix, 4, 1939, 946-7. 

6 *Qalam-i ibtal (printed : qm). 

7 Lubb al-tavarlkh, Br. Mus., Or. 140, f. 66a. 
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and of the king and they gave no effect to the soyurghdls and pensions ( idrdrdt) 
granted by (Ahmad’s) grandfather, uncles, and earlier kings. This kind of 
practice proved unblissful to them, and inevitably the rule of Ahmad did not 
last ... He was not safe from the amirs’ betrayal. In Dhul-Hijja 902/July 
1497, he put to death Husayn-beg ‘Ali-khani who was married to his sister, and 
some other persons ’. The author repeats the report on Ayba-sultan’s appoint¬ 
ment to the governorship (aydlat) of Kerman and his plot with Qasim Pomak. 
In the battle fought in the neighbourhood of Khwaja-Hasan-madi (on Wednes¬ 
day 18 Kabi 4 II 903/14 December 1497) Ahmad lost his life together with 
Shaykh Nuqtaji ATa and many of the courtiers (khdssan). 

The historian of Shah Tahmasp Hasan-beg Rumlu 1 was well acquainted 
with the history of the Turkmans. In the first part of his statement on Ahmad- 
beg he closely follows Mir Yahya even in his terminology. To illustrate Ahmad- 
beg’s respect for the ‘ulama he adds : c Instead of orders, he wrote letters 
(kitdbat) to Maulana Jalal al-din Davani and Mir Sadr al-din Muhammad and 
on the verso apposed his seal. Thus it was that he introduced the law of justice 2 
to make the Turks 3 withdraw their hands from the heads of the lowly and the 
peasants. Therefore the Turks, although outwardly obeying his orders, in 
their hearts opposed (Hnad) him. He knew it and every few days killed one of 
them. Parsimony (imsdk) prevailed in his character and he hampered the 
bringing into effect of the soyurghdls decreed by previous kings. This procedure 
did not turn happy for him, etc. His face was very pink and white, he was 
short of stature with short legs and therefore was called Govdeje-Ahmad. 4 

A poet said: 

The head-of-cabbage from Rum, whom they made sultan of the world, 
When Dey (December) came, was put under the sod. 

The device on his seal was : 

Tell the dry lip of a pauper (darvish) : smile sweetly, 

For we shall uproot the oppressors.’ 

Another contemporary of Shah Tahmasp, QadI Ahmad Ghaffari 5 also con¬ 
firms Ahmad-beg’s intentions to run the affairs of the state with justice— 
‘ in the Ottoman way ’ ( ba-tariq-i Rum), as he unexpectedly adds, mindless 
of the compliment he makes to the rivals of his master. 

1 Ahsan al-tavarikh, ed. Seddon, p. 16. The editor was unaware of the fact that vol. xi of 
Hasan Rumlu’s history (covering the years 807-99/1405-95) has also survived, see Storey, 
Persian Literature , i, 1, pp. 306-7. 

2 Qanun-i 4 adalat , possibly 4 a just assessment ’. 

3 Meaning : the tribal Aq-qoyunlu chiefs. 

4 The mother of his father Oghurlu-Muhammad was a Kurdish lady. Ahmad was the son of an 
Ottoman princess. The sobriquet govde, or govdeje means in Turkish 4 a small trunk, a dwarfish 
person ’. 

5 Jihan-ara, Br. Mus., Or. 141, f. 194b. This author substitutes the term tiyul for aydlat 
which Mir Yahya uses with regard to Sultan-Ayba’s appointment to Kerman. [ Tiyul (northern 
Turkish : tiyish) from Turkish tiy-mek (Ottoman deg-mek) : 4 what reaches somebody, falls to 
his lot ’. The Persians pronounce toyul.\ 
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As a dissonant note in this chorus of historians one should quote the words 
of Maulana Muslih al-dln al-Shafi'I Lari. 1 According to him Govde-Ahmad was a 
prince of ' exceptional villainy (*khabithat) ; in avarice he emulated Madir, 2 
and in baseness (dcmd’at) was famous throughout the world ’. 

The reports quoted indicate only the general tendency of Ahmad’s demo¬ 
cratic practices, and we cannot say whether, during his short reign, he found time 
to embody them in any general acts of legislative character. Ghaffari’s sug¬ 
gestion that his policy was run on Ottoman (Rurrii) lines may have been deduced 
from his Ottoman upbringing 3 and must have some truth in it, but in any case 
the direct influence behind the throne was that shaykh bearing the strange name 
of Nuqtaji A‘la. 4 

The material at our disposal is insufficient but on purely historical grounds, 
we have to connect Ahmad-beg’s policy with the reforms already attempted 
under Sultan Ya'qub. Since then the nefarious system of grants indiscrimin¬ 
ately distributed by rulers had sprung up again. Of Rustam-beg, whom 
Ahmad-beg succeeded, Hasan Rumlu says, p. 15 : 4 he was an extremely 
generous (kctrim al-nafs) king and such soyurghdls and vazlfas ('' pensions ”) 
as he gave to meritorious people no one of the Qara-qoyunlu and Aq-qoyunlu 
ever gave ’. Consequently, economy and reform in the revenue department 
and measures to reduce the unruliness of the amirs were inevitable in view of 
the situation. 

What seemed to be an isolated attempt of an ephemeral ruler becomes now 
much easier to understand in the light of the precedent from Sultan Ya'qub’s 
time. The Ottoman upbringing and connexions of Govde-Ahmad may have 
stimulated his energy, but the normalization of taxes and the rigid revision of the 
soyurghdls were certainly local Persian problems awaiting an urgent solution. 

Very curiously in both cases the opinion of the equally orthodox inter¬ 
preters of the divine law was split. Most of the historians praise the financial 
policy of QadI 'Isa and Ahmad-beg as concordant with Islam, as against such 
learned champions of orthodoxy as Padlullah ibn Ruzbihan and Lari, of whom 
the former furiously denounces the ' back-to-Islam ’ reforms of the ' Sava 
shaykhs ’, and the latter blackens the miserly nature of the dwarfish Ahmad. 


1 Mir'at al-advdr, Br. Mus., Add. 7650, f. 230b. Lari was a sunnite Persian who lived in India 
and finished his days in Turkey (in 979/1572). [On him see Babinger, GOW, 94 ; Storey, Persian 
Literature , 117 ; cf. Afysan al-tavarikh, 454, under the year 980.] 

2 Lane, i/7, 2699 : ‘ madir , one who plasters his watering-trough or tank with his ordure, 
in order that no one besides himself may water at it \ cf. Lisan al-'arab, hi, 536, where this 
dishonouring practice is connected with the Banu-Hilal. 

3 He was not only the son of an Ottoman princess but himself was married to a daughter of 
Sultan Bayazld. See M. H. Inany, Ak-koyunlu, in Islam Ansiklopedisi. 

4 Did he come with Amad-beg from Turkey ? Could he have had any connexion with the 
Hurufi sect whose important branch were the Nuqtavi ? See on them the recent works of Sadiq 
Kiya, Nuqtaviydn yd Pasi-khaniydn , 1320/1941 (there are no data on their history between 831/ 
1427 and 973/1565), and H. Ritter, in Oriens, 1954, vn, 1, pp. 6, 40. The very name of the 
shaykh, ATa, is strange and even suggestive. 

VOL. XVII. part 3. 34 
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Such negative attitude towards reforms must be explained by the links of the 
critics with the groups interested in the preservation of their privileges. Fadlul- 
lah goes even so far as to suggest a danger for the throne if the prayers of the 
4 subjects ’ were replaced by deprecations. 

The dichotomy of opinions would be less instructive had not the immediate 
developments justified the warnings of the critics. In both cases the initiators 
of the 4 back-to-Islam ’ policy fell victims to the combination of more powerful 
forces and interests. Considerations of orthodoxy did not influence the course of 
events. And this conclusion shows the potential dangers of simplifying our 
approaches to the study of 4 Islamic society ’ and its history. 

6 June 1955. 


P.S.—Thanks to Prof. I. P. Petrushevsky’s kindness I am now in possession 
of Sbornik statey jpo istorii Azerbayjana, i, Baku 1949, 310 pp., which contains 
five articles by A. A. Ali-zadeh (pp. 47-143), chiefly on the Mongol period, and 
five articles by I. P. Petrushevsky (pp. 144-310), on the 15th-17th centuries, 
namely 4 Internal policy of Ahmad Aq-qoyunlu ’ (mentioned above, p. 458, 
note 1) ; 4 The states of Azerbayjan in the 15th century ’ ; 4 The rising of 
artisans in Tabriz in 1571-3 ’ ; 4 Azerbayjan in the 16th-17th century ’, and 
4 Iranian sources on the history of Azerbayjan in the 16th-17th century ’. 

In the article on Ahmad Aq-qoyunlu (pp. 144-52), completed in January 
1942, Prof. Petrushevsky used practically the same sources as myself (in my § 3) 
and came to the same conclusions on the purport of the centralizing tendency 
of the government directed against the fief-holders. In the light of my §§ 1 and 2, 
this trend of policy acquires a wider significance and permits one to draw 
additional conclusions. 

20 August 1955. 
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MONGOL PLACE-NAMES IN MUKRI KURDISTAN 

(MONGOLICA, 4) 

By V. Minorsky 

§ 1. General studies on the toponymy of Iran 
§ 2. Geography of Mukri Kurdistan 
§ 3. Its historical destinies 
§ 4. Mongol elements in place-names 

(a) rivers 

( b ) mountains and passes 

(c) districts and villages 

(d) tribes 

Annex I. Additional list of Mongol place-names 

Annex II. Earlier strata in local toponymy : Parsua and Dariausa 


§ 1. Studies in Persian Toponymy 


M Y article written some twenty years ago had a twofold purpose : to 
insist on the importance of a systematic study of the toponymy of 
Persia and, by way of example, to examine the Mongolian stratum of place- 
names in the southernmost area of the Persian province of Azarbayjan. 

Much of what I said in the first part of the original draft has happily become 
superfluous in view of the appearance of a very welcome series of volumes which, 
in the years 1328-32/1949-53, was published by the Persian Army Survey, 
under the title of Farhang-i joghrafiyayi-yi Iran. The production of this series 
is chiefly due to the enlightened endeavours of the former chief of the Survey, 
General Hosayn 'All Razmara (brother of the assassinated premier). 

The 10 volumes are arranged according to the 10 ostdns into which Persia 
is divided under the present-day administrative organization, namely : 


I. Centre (247 pp.) 

II. West-Central (324 pp.) 

III. Caspian provinces (331 pp.) 

IV. Azarbayjan (593 pp.) 

V. Kurdistan (517 pp.) 

VI. Khuzistan (314 pp.) 

VII. Fars (243 pp.) 

VIII. Kerman-Mukran (458 pp.) 

IX. Khorasan (444 pp.) 

X. Isfahan (224 pp.) 

Altogether the series consists of roughly 4,000 pages, large quarto, each 
volume containing a complete enumeration of the component parts of each 
shahristan (larger governorships administered from principal towns), bakhsh 
(smaller districts), and dihistan (rural units of several villages). 1 The names in 


1 These terms will be further referred to under abbreviations : sh ., and d. 
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Persian script are also presented in an easy Latin transcription, 1 the items being 
accompanied by brief notices on their geographical and administrative location, 
distances, number of inhabitants, and their native speech and occupations. 
The names are marked on the accompanying maps, drastically reduced but not 
totally illegible. 

It is a pity that no references are made to the older forms of the names 2 
altered under the Pahlavi dispensation. Thus historical research is somewhat 
hampered, but, in any case, the mass of nomenclature thrown open for the 
first time is formidable. I understand that a catalogue of such geographical 
features as mountains, rivers, etc., has also been prepared by the same agency 
and no explanation is needed of the importance of its publication to scholars, 
especially if it is accompanied by clear plans and sketches. 

Only at the present day has a systematic study of Iranian place-names 
become possible on a scale on which such studies have been conducted in most 
European countries. Places mentioned in historical texts will be easier to 
identify; philology will find an interest in the ancient forms which have 
survived in people’s everyday use, or have undergone unusual alterations 
under the influence of local factors ; ethnologists will be able to trace various 
ancient populations and examine the ‘ visiting-cards ’ left by migrations and 
invasions. 

Contrary to the study of Iranian personal names, for which we have Justi’s 
Iranisches Namenbuch, 1895 (now considerably antiquated), the study of the 
toponymy of Iran has been conducted unsystematically. We have no general 
study similar to G. Hoffmann’s painstaking analysis of Aramaic place- 
names in his Auszuge aus syrischen Akten persischer Martyrer , 1880, or 
to H. Hiibschmann’s 4 Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen ’. 3 

The ancient toponymy of the Zagros range connected with Assyrian sources 
was studied by Billerbeck, W. Belck, M. Streek, 4 Thureau-Dangin, Forrer, 
E. Speiser, Herzfeld, and others. At an early date the identification of the 
names mentioned by classical authors was accomplished by their original 
editors. W. Tomaschek in his remarkable studies of Nearch’s cruise in the 
Persian Gulf, of the great ‘ Khorasanian ’ highway, and of the roads across the 


1 Non-Persian (Turkish, Kurdish, Aramaic) names are transcribed according to the Persian 
pronunciation, and some of them purely theoretically, as they looked in the misleading Arabic 
script (iv, 221 : DorJce-Targun for *Durge-TarJcdviin ; iv, 290 : Qariq for *Qiriq (?) ; iv, 523 : 
Nalus for *Nalos, etc.). Nor is the alphabetical order of the lists always correct. 

2 It takes some time to realize that the new name Shahpur stands for the time-honoured 
Salmas and Dllman ( Dilmaqdn ). The earlier registers and histories contain many archaic forms. 
Thus Basminj (east of Tabriz, FJ, iv, 74) appears in the ‘ Alam-ara , 657, as Fahusfaj. Somewhat 
inconsistently in FJ , v, 307, one finds the name of the present-day village of Parispe (west of 
Hamadan) restored as Farsafaj. 

3 In Indogermanische Forschungen, xvi, 1904, 197-490. Another systematic study of local 
toponymy is M. Hartmann’s Bohtan (with notes by C. F. Andreas), 1886. 

4 ‘ Das Gebiet d. heutigen Landschaften Armenien, Kurdistan und Westpersien Zeit. /. 
Assyriologie, xiv, 1899, 103-72. 
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Central desert, has shown what can be done with ancient and medieval sources. 
Alexander’s campaigns have naturally provoked much discussion (lately by 
W. W. Tarn). To J. Marquart and his extraordinary erudition and acumen 
we owe such treasures of learning as Erdnsahr , the Pahlavi list of the provincial 
capitals of Iran, and a number of other studies. However, such tables as 
Ptolemy’s catalogue of Median place-names still await a special study to 
continue the excellent approach made by C. F. Andreas in the series of some 
forty articles contributed to Pauli-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopaedie. 1 

Each Iranian scholar, from Windischmann, Geiger, and Noldeke to the 
present-day specialists, like H. W. Bailey and W. B. Henning, has made 
notable contributions to the identification and explanation of place-names. 
Such particular questions as the origin of the element -karta were debated 
by 0. Blau, A. D. Mordtmann, and Noldeke in the pages of ZDMG in the 
years 1877-9, but in the special periodical Zeitschrift fiir Ortsnamenforschung 
Iranian subjects have been hardly touched upon. 2 Recently W. Eilers has 
undertaken a very detailed examination of a series of old Iranian place-names 
which he connects with the present-day toponymy. 3 

Finally, on the Persian side, the efforts of Sayyid Ahmad Kasravi 4 should 
not be forgotten. This original and interesting historian (assassinated in 1945) 
was in no sense a philologist, but it is characteristic that he felt a need to 
explain local names, especially in his native Azarbayjan. 

On the whole the results of our studies, though partial and scattered, are 
very considerable, but the general direction of the research has been mainly 
from literary remains to actual geography, and it is time to shift the observa¬ 
tion point to the other end, namely to the mine of still existing names in which 
one should try to discover regularities and to explain local deviations. It is 
important to analyse the various strata of toponymy in which the historical 
destinies of the provinces are reflected. Persia teems with splinters of ancient 
and modern tribes and the tracing of their names, jointly with the study of 
local dialects, may disclose their former distribution and the roads of their 
migrations. 5 As it is likely that the name of Mt. Balkhan, near the Krasnovodsk 
Bay of the Caspian (see Priscus, frag. 41: BaAaa/z), was transplanted by the 
Oghuz Turks to the Balkan peninsula (ancient Haemus), so the existence of a 


1 The articles do not go beyond the letter A. Some literature on historical geography (before 
1900) is quoted in Grundriss der iran. Philologie, ii, 371-3, 387-94 (W. Geiger), and 605-11 
(F. Justi). 

2 The main object of 0. Paul, vm, 1932, 105-10 ; x, 1934, 206-15 and J. Schnetz, x, 1934, 
215-21, is to reject the alleged connexion of the names Pep^dviot and Kirman. 

3 ‘ Der alte Name des persischen Neujahrfestes ’, Akad. d. Wiss. u. d. Lit. in Mainz, Abhandl. 
d. Geistes- u. Sozialwiss. Kl., 1953, Nr. 2 (see Index); ‘ Der Name Demavend ’, Archiv Orientdlni, 
xxii, 1954, 267-374 ; xxiv, 1956, 183-224. 

4 Ndm-ha-yi shahr-ha va dih-ha-yi Iran , I, 1929, 21 pp. (Tehran, Shamiran, etc.) ; n, 1931, 
31 pp. (on the endings : -van, - gan , - han , - khan, -dan, -zan, -Ian, -ran). 

5 Only the name of the district Shulistan and some other place-names in Fars remind one 
of the Shul who were still known in the thirteenth-fourteenth century. 
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second Damavand in the Baluchistan borderland may be accounted for by the 
southward migration of the Baluch who seem to have left traces of their language 
in the oases of the Central Iranian desert. 1 

§ 2. Geography 

As an experimental field for my limited essay I have chosen the basin of the 
southern tributaries of Lake Urmiya. I visited it three times : in 1905, when 
from Maragha I went to see some places in the basin of the Tatavu ; in 1911 
when, jointly with my British colleague, the late S. H. Shipley, I was com¬ 
missioned to inspect the then zone of Turkish occupation, and in 1914 when, 
on the eve of the first World War, I was one of the four delegates (Persia, 
Turkey, Great Britain, and Russia) for the delimitation of the Turco-Persian 
frontier, which grosso modo has survived two world wars and many political 
tribulations. 

The region to the south of Lake Urmiya is extremely interesting in both 
the geographical and the archaeological respects. 2 

Four rivers discharge into the lake from the south. First from the east is 
the important Jaghatu. It rises in the south near the head of the corridor 
of Shiler, 3 which represents a deep indent of the present-day Iraq into Persian 
Kurdistan and through which at all times communications between the 
Mesopotamian lowlands and the Iranian highlands have been maintained. 
The Jaghatu makes a long sweep to the east, whence it receives the considerable 
tributary (now Saruq), on which the ancient Parthian fortress (now Takht-i 
Sulayman) and the grottoes of Kereftu (with a Greek inscription) are situated. 
Then it takes a north-westerly direction towards the lake, leaving on the right 
the original site of the ancient Iranian capital Gazaca and its fire-temple (now 
Laylan). 

Inside the bend of the Jaghatu a shorter river, called Tatavu, flows through 
hilly country to the east of the central Kurtak massif and on the shore of the 
lake comes very near to the Jaghatu, which it may have joined at one time or 
another. 

The third, and much shorter, stream is the Sa’uj-bulaq from which the 
present-day Mahabad received its former name. It rises north-west of the 


1 See Hudud aWAlam , 374 ; cf. W. Ivanow on the dialects of the Central desert, JRAS, 
1926, 405-31, and Acta Orientalia, yiii, 1927, 45-61 (cf. in the dialect of Khur : gis for bist ‘ 20 ’, 
god for bad * wind ’). I have tried to show that the name of the Armenian capital Dvin was due 
to the Parthians coming from the steppes of the present-day Turkmenia, see my ‘ Transcaucasica * 
in J.As., juillet 1930, 41-51. In my opinion the eastern (Soghdian ?) -hand was also brought to 
Azarbayjan and Transcaucasia by the Oghuz Turks during their westward migration, see below, 
p. 78. 

2 See my early article * The Kela-shin and the earliest monuments in the basin of Lake 
Urmiya * (in Russian) in Zap. Vost. Otd., xxiv, 1917, 145-84, and my articles Sawdj-bulak in 
E.I. , and * Roman and Byzantine campaigns in Atropatene *, BSOAS, xi, 2, 1944, 243-65. 

3 Shiler is the Kurdish name of a plant which at the Cambridge Botanic Garden has been 
identified as Fistillaria imperialis ‘ crown imperial ’. 
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Kurtak and, by way of the narrow gorge, between the ancient rock-hewn 
chamber of Faqraqa (Indirqash) and the old irrigation works of Saukand, 
emerges into the plain of Veran-shar (‘ Ruined town ’). 

The fourth river is the important Gadir, which descends from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the pass of Kela-shin (with its famous bilingual Assyro-Urartian stele), 
waters the fertile plains of Ushnu and Sulduz, and discharges into the south¬ 
western corner of the lake. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that quite close to the Kela-shin 
pass are situated the sources of the K'alu, or Zey, which flows in the opposite 
direction to the south, collects the waters of the eastern face of the high range 
( Qandll ) forming now the frontier between Persia and Iraq, and then, breaking 
through the imposing gorge of Alan, flows (under the name of Lesser Zab) 
to join the Tigris. Thus the area under description belongs to the basins of 
Lake Urmiya and the Persian Gulf, and the interesting fact is that the sources 
of the important Lesser Zab lie not on the Mesopotamian side but far behind 
the frontier range of Qandil (Zagros). 

Between the northern pass of Kela-shin and the southern passage through 
the gorge of Alan there are several other (and even easier) passes over the 
frontier range and this explains the facility with which the kings of Assyria 
invaded the present area of Mukri. In the north-east, the Jaghatu valley is 
everywhere open to penetration and along that line proceeded the infiltrations 
of such ancient peoples as the Medes, and in much later times, the Turks and 
the Mongols. Grosso modo, the Tatavu is regarded as a frontier between the 
Turks and the Kurds, who, to the west of it, live in a compact mass. 1 But 
even here the toponymy, as we shall see, bears witness to infiltrations, especially 
in Mongol times. 


§ 3. Historical Destinies 

At the dawn of history we learn from the Assyrian sources of the existence 
to the east of Zagros of a number of small principalities (Kharkhar, Ellipi, 
Allabria); they cannot be easily located on the map because of their pre- 
Iranian names which have been forgotten or have undergone too great altera¬ 
tions on the tongues of later inhabitants. 2 

To the south-east of Lake Urmiya, the existence of a more important 
kingdom of Manna 3 is attested (from 840 b.c. till the end of the seventh century 


1 More to the south, the more easterly Jaghatu serves as such a borderline. Beyond the 
confines of Azarbayjan, the more southerly governorships of Kurdistan and Kermanshah are 
firmly occupied by Kurds. 

2 The village Khalkhal, 26 km. east of Kermanshah, the considerable district Khalkhal, 
south of Ardabil, and the southern residence of the old Albanian kings (Transcaucasia), Moses 
Kalankatvats‘i, i, ch. 19, might indicate the dispersion of the Kharkhar people. 

3 Jeremiah li, 27 : 4 the kingdoms of Ararat (Urartu), Minni (Manna), and Ashchenaz 
(Scythians) ’. Strabo, 11, 14, 8, calls Lake Urmiya MavTiavrj. Cf. W. Belck, ‘ Das Reich d. 
Mannaer ’, in Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesell. f. Anthropologie , 1894, 479-87, and G. Melikishvili, 
‘ Voprosi istorii Maneyskogo tsarstva in Vest, drevney istorii, 1949, No. 1, 57-72. 
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b.c.), and the unfortunately damaged inscription of the Urartian king Menua 
(810-781 b.c.) at Tash-tapa (on the Lower Tatavu) is a valuable landmark 
for the location of at least one point of its territory. 1 

Early in the ninth century b.c. the Assyrian annals record the appearance 
in the area of the earlier Iranian Mada (Medes) and Parsua (Persians). 2 On 
a number of occasions the Assyrians and their northern rivals the Urartu, 
kings of Van, invaded the southern part of the basin of the lake, and the most 
detailed record of the eighth expedition of Sargon II (in 714 b.c.) has happily 
survived until our day. 3 

During the reign of Cyaxares, Scythians invaded Media and became masters 
of Asia for 28 years, until the Median king recovered his empire (Herodotus, 
i, 105-6). Their traces too may be looked for in the toponymy and in archaeo¬ 
logical finds. The recent discovery of the astonishing treasure of Zlviya, 4 in 
which Assyrian and Scythian jewellery are mingled, is a symbol of the melting- 
pot that was the area to the east of the Zagros range even in those ancient times! 

In Alexander’s time the region was part of Media Atropatene ruled by its 
eponym, the Achaemenid general Atropates, and after him by his successors. 
The Median dialects (the putative ancestors of Kurdish) must have continued 
to be spoken in the area. 5 

During the Parthian domination in Iraq and Armenia, Azarbayjan often 
formed a separate area governed by a branch of the ruling house. 6 The fortified 
hill of Takht-i Sulayman (on the Saruq) is now recognized to be a vestige of the 
Parthian epoch. Some Parthian admixtures to the population and the toponymy 
of the area are to be expected. Neither are the Alan (Ossete) infiltrations from 
Armenia and northern Azarbayjan excluded. The Alans invaded Parthia in 
a.d. 26, 72, and 136, and on this last occasion penetrated into Atropatene. 7 

Under the Sasanians, the provincial capital, Gazaca, and its famous fire- 
temple (at Laylan) further contributed to the Iranicization of the region to 
the south of Lake Urmiya. According to I. Khurdadhbih, p. 120, and Mas‘udi, 
Tanblh , 95, the great kings on their accession travelled from Ctesiphon to 


1 Or perhaps of its frontier province Missi (Meishta ?), see Melikishvili, op. cit. 

2 F. W. Konig, 4 Alteste Geschichte der Meder und Perser ’, Der Alte Orient , xxxiii, 3/4, 
1934. For the role of the local Zagros tribes in the formation of the Median kingdom cf. I. Aliyev, 
in OcherJci po drevney istorii Azerbayjana , Baku, 1956, 57-169. 

3 F. Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la huitieme campagne de Sargon , 1912. Cf. more recently 
Herzfeld, 4 Bronzener Freibrief eines Konigs von Abdadana ’, Arch. Mitt, aus Iran , ix, 3, 1938, 
159-77 (an independent revision of the Assyrian records), and Col. E. M. Wright, 4 The eighth 
campaign of Sargon II ’, J. of Near Eastern Studies , n, 3, 1943, 173-85 (considered remarks by a 
former officer of the American Intelligence Service who closely studied the area and crossed 
Mt. Sahand over seven different trails). The recent work on the history of Urartu is by Professor 
B. B. Piotrovsky, Istoriya i kultura Urartu , Erevan, 1944, 364 pp. 

4 50 km. east of Saqqiz, see A. Godard, Le tresor de Ziwie, 1950. 

5 See Minorsky, 4 Les origines des Kurdes ’, in Actes du XX e Congres des Orientalistes , Louvain, 
1940, 143-52. 

6 See N. Debevoise, A political history of Parthia , 1938, Index under Ariobarzanus, 
Artabanus III. 

7 See also Moses of Khoren, n, chapters 50, 52 (the Alans in Artaz-Maku), and 58 ; v. inf., p. 75. 
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the temple of Shlz, via Shahrazur, where there stood the town characteristically 
called Nim az-ray half-way house ’). The Byzantine troops came to Gazaca 
in a.d. 589 to support the rights of Khusrau Parvlz against the rebel Bahrain 
Chubin, and soon afterwards the Emperor Heraclius several times crossed the 
region which must have been one of the sensitive points in the organization 
of the great Persian Empire. 

Then came the Arabs, and we hear of the south Arabian Audi amirs estab¬ 
lished in Barza (Saqqiz ?) and Salaq (Lahljan ?), and of the Ta’I amirs of the 
Rudaynl family whose original fief was Nirlz (Sulduz). 1 

They were replaced by the Hadhbanl Kurds 2 with whom were probably 
connected, on the distaff side, the Rawwadid dynasties of Tabriz and Maragha. 3 

During all that period, and possibly already in much earlier times, the 
Daylamite highlanders from Gllan occupied many points of the present-day 
frontier region in Salmas, in Lahljan (at the sources of the Lesser Zab), and in 
A wr a man. 4 

In the early eleventh century the Oghuz Turks appeared on the stage and 
even at that time the Turkish colonization of the region between the Jaghatu 
and Maragha must have commenced. 

In the thirteenth century the Mongols on their arrival made Maragha 
their capital and we several times hear of the il-khans wintering in the warm 
valley of the Jaghatu. 5 Rashid al-dln (Jahn, GMS, 303-9) quotes the manifesto 
of 703/1303 by which Ghazan-khan established the system of iqtd‘ (grants of 
land) for the ‘ thousands ’ of the Mongol army, on the stretch of territory 
4 between the Oxus and Egypt \ Rashid al-dln does not indicate the location 
of such fiefs but the names, like Sulduz, Oyrat, or personal names, like El-Tamur, 
etc., surviving in the toponymy of Azarbayjan are important landmarks in 
this regard. 6 

After the extinction of the line of Chengiz, its immediate successors struggled 
often in southern Azarbayjan and, under the Jalayirs, the area lay on the line 
of communication between the two capitals, Baghdad and Tabriz. Timur’s 
troops operated on the eastern bank of the Jaghatu. 7 


1 See Baladhuri, 331, I§t., 182, A. Kasravf, Padshdhan-i gum-nam, n, 34 ; Minorsky, Nirlz , 
Ushnu in E.I. 

2 i.e. ‘ those of HeSayyab (Erbil) ’, see Abu-Dulaf Mis‘ar’s Second risala, ed. by V. Minorsky, 
Cairo, 1955, § 25. 

3 See ‘ Maragha ’ and ‘ Tabriz ’ in E.I. 

4 The capital of Salmas until recently was called Dilmaqan (‘ the Daylamites ’), and Lahljan 
is originally a well-known district of Gilan. G. Hoffmann, Auszilge, 245, calls Salakh (now Lahljan) 
‘ das Einfalls-Thor der delumitischen Barbaren, z. B. in das Bisthum Hnaitha ’. Cf. Minorsky, 
La domination des Dailamites, Paris, 1932. 

5 See Rashid al-din, ed. Quatremere, under 660/1263 ; ed. Jahn (Prag), 44 : the family 
mourns the death of Abaqa on the Jaghatu, see the Life of Yabalaha, below, p. 73, n. 2. 

6 In another region (north of Ardabll) closely connected with the Mongols one easily recognizes 
the name of the Mongol tribe Ongiit, Rashid, vn, 145, in the name of the district Ongut, FJ, 
iv, 52. See below, p. 72. 

7 Zafar-nama , i, 628. I also presume that the name of the plain quoted in the same chapter 
should be read Dasht-i Qulaghay (in Mong. ‘ a thief ’). 
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Under the Turkman dynasties and even under the Safavids the Turkman 
elements in the region south of Maragha must have been reinforced especially 
after Shah ‘Abbas’s punitive expedition against the Mukri chiefs in 1019/1610 
(see below, n. 1). 

Under Nadir-shah the Afshars of his own tribe, who were settled east of the 
Jaghatu, were partly transferred to other regions but their place seems to have 
been occupied by the Turkish Muqaddam. 1 

Under the Qajars, the Qara-papakh fugitives from Georgia were settled in 
Sulduz and local Kurds (especially in the south-eastern corner of the district) 
became their rrfiyats. 

Under such circumstances it is astonishing how the Kurds have succeeded 
in preserving their special area to the west of the middle Jaghatu and lower 
Tatavu. They were apparently reinforced by the settlement of the Bilbas 
near the sources of the Lesser Zab (K'alu). 

In accordance with the new nationalist tendencies of the Pahlavi regime, 
the older Turkish name of Sa’uj-bulaq was replaced by the modern Persian 
Mahabad, with a possible hint at ancient Media (Mdh). After the second World 
War, the region unexpectedly came into the limelight when the autonomy 
of Persian Kurds (within Persian Azarbayjan) was proclaimed at Mahabad 
and the movement was severely suppressed by government troops. 2 

Illustrations of all these historical developments, from the Assyrians to our 
days, can be sought in local toponymy. 


§ 4. Mongol Toponymy 

Among the traces left in the area by very dissimilar strata of population, 
I have decided to limit my study to the forgotten and not yet discussed Mongol 
elements. They strike one’s imagination, if one considers the facts that the 
home of the Mongols lay some 3,000 miles east of Lake Urmiya, and their 
not too long domination in the area ceased some six centuries ago. 

I must decline any competence in Mongol, and the explanations of the 
names which specialists in several countries have most generously suggested 
to me did not always agree. Being unwilling to involve my kind advisers 
in any controversies, I shall concentrate on the evidence which I could find 
in Persian histories, in the Secret history of the Mongols , and in Mongol vocabu¬ 
laries, among which the first place belongs to the Mongol-Turkish Muqaddimat 
al-adab , ed. by N. Poppe, Moscow, 1928 (quoted MA). 

I have divided the elements under consideration into special groups referring 
to rivers, mountains, districts, villages, and tribes. 


1 Sultan Mir Muqaddam was appointed to Maragha after the destruction of the Mukri chiefs, 
‘ Alam-ard , 574. 

2 See A. Roosevelt, Jr., ‘The Kurdish Republic of Mahabad’, Middle East Journal, i, 3, 
1943, 247-69. 
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(a) Rivers 

The names of watercourses are usually the most stable part of the toponymy, 1 
but in Persia the few larger rivers have often changed their names under the 
influence of historical events. From the Nuzhat al-qulub (written in 740/1340), 
p. 217, we know that the important Safld-rud (ancient Amardus), which 
in its upper reaches drains the north-western part of the Iranian plateau, 
was called by the 4 Turks ’ (in this case, the Mongols) Hulan-muran ( *Hulan - 
moren 4 the red river ’). Such a Mongol innovation was later replaced by the 
synonymous Turkish name Qizil-dzan 2 On the other hand, the Mongol names 
of the rivers Jaghatu and Tatavu have survived on the borderline between the 
Turkish and Kurdish subjects of the Shah. 3 

In the report on the events of 661/1263, Kashid al-din (ed. Quatremere, 
p. 401) says that 4 when the autumn came, Hulagu, intending to winter on the 
Zarrina-rud, which the Mongols call Jaghatu and N.ghatu (*Taghatu), left 
for Maragha ’. In this sentence 4 Zarrina-rud ’ seems to cover the basin of the 
two rivers, 4 and, as already suggested, at times the Tatavu in its lower course 
on the marshy bank of Lake Urmiya, may have joined the Jaghatu. 5 

A still more ancient name of the river is given by Theophylact Simocatta, 
ed. Bonn, 223 : Trordp^cp rq> BaXapadco. The same ancient name is apparently 
reflected in the Life of Mar Yabalaha, trans. by Chabot, p. 151 : in 1304-5 
the Catholicos joined Oljeytii on the banks of the river 4 called in Mongolian 
Jaghatuy [sic] and in Persian Vakya-md ’, and the latter name should probably 
be restored as *Vala-rud. 6 

The name Jaghatu is one of the very numerous Mongol names formed with 
the possessive suffix -tu 7 4 belonging to, provided with ’. My Mongol authorities 


1 As in the fluvial system of the European part of Russia. 

2 Which can even belong to the pre-Mongol Seljuk Turks who in the eleventh century settled 

in the north-western provinces of Iran. For a short period in the fourteenth century the Chaghatay 
Turks of Timur rebaptised the Safid-rud as Aq-say (‘ the white river ’), Zafar-nama, i, 627. 
This Aq-say should not be confused with the tributary of the Kur in Transcaucasia, of which 
Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn (Prag), p. 9, says : ‘ The Chaghan-muran which they call Aq-su ’ (in 
which aq translates Mongol chaghan/tsaghan ‘ white ’). 3 See above, p. 62, n. 1. 

4 At present the ancient name of the Jaghatu has been restored as Zarin-rud ‘ Gold river 
and concurrently the Tata’u has been given the name Simin-rud ‘ Silver river \ 

5 Nuzhat al-qulub , 223 : ‘ Jaghatu ( jzk>-, see also Zafar-nama, n, 371) rises in the mountains 
of Kurdistan in the neighbourhood of the village Siyah-kuh ; having flowed past the province 
of Maragha, (together) with the rivers Safi and Taghatu, it discharges into the salt lake of Tasuj 
(i.e. Lake Urmiya) \ The author of the Syrian Life of Yabalaha III, transl. by Chabot, 1895, 
p. 121, says that in 1296, after the persecution of the Christians in Maragha the Christian queen 
Burghachin (Bulaghan ?) hid the Catholicos and his bishops in her house. Then they went to a 
place called Shaqatu and on to Mt. Siyah-kuh, to be received by the king near Hamadan. Shaqatu 
seems to be but another spelling for Jaghatu, and Siyah-kuh the range east of Shiler which 
forms the watershed between the Jaghatu and the Qizil-ozan. 

6 On which see my ‘ Roman and Byzantine campaigns ’, BSOAS, xi, 2, 1944, 248. 

7 Equivalent to Turkish -lu. The suffix -lu tends now to become -li and the no more com¬ 
prehensible -tu seems to follow the same evolution towards -Vi, as the late A. Kasravi (himself an 
Azarbayjan Turk) heard it. Having no idea of Mongol suffixes, he then quite erroneously tried 
to explain -Vi as ‘ a mountain ’ in the old Azarbayjan tongue ! 
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were unwilling to accept my surmise that the name might represent chaghd(n)-tu 
‘ having something white ’, see MA, 130 : and in fact our name begins 

with a j and has no indication of length. Therefore the most likely explanation 
is that first suggested to me in 1935 by Prof. W. Kotwicz, who derived the name 
from jaqa (cf. Turkish yaqa) ‘ border, bank ’, cf. MA, 201, ‘ collar ’, 356, ‘ trouser- 
belt In fact the Jaghatu in its sweep encloses a definite geographical region 
(see above, p. 61). 

In its present shape Tatavu might be connected with tataqu, MA, 342 : 
‘ such as can haul ’, or even with tata’ul 6 a channel, a ditch ’, cf. the name of a 
small river north of Darband in Daghestan : Tatavul. However the Nuzhat 
al-qulub gives *Taghatu 2 which might be explained as taqa(n)-tu 6 possessing, 
related to ravens ’, MA, 341. 

The name of the third river, Sa’uj (Savuj)-bulaq, looks Turkish (bulaq 
‘ spring ’), but the element spelt in Persian sd’uj {savuj) is not clear. A homony¬ 
mous district forms one of the dependencies of the Persian capital Tehran. 
The actual form (in both cases sd’uj, savuj-) does not support the interpretation 
of the initial element by Turkish so’uq ‘ cold \ 3 A q is unlikely to gi vej. Would, 
then, the name be derived from Turkish sauji ‘ speaker, messenger, prophet 5 ? 4 
The name is not Mongol, though it could have been imported by the Mongols. 

The name Gddir is one of the strange local names without any parallel. 

More to the south of our region, a headwater of the Qizil-ozan is called 
Talvantu (N. Poppe : Halbangtu ‘ having a plain ’). 

At this place it will not be amiss to mention an example of the violent 
contractions of a probably Turkish name. The important right affluent of the 
Jaghatu on which a Parthian fort is still standing, BSOAS, xi, 2, 1944, 258, 
is now known as Saruq, whereas in Mongol times it is many times referred to as 
or Suqurluq, or Soqurluq, see Rashid al-dln, ed. Jahn, GMS, 

Index. 

(b) Mountains and passes 

One of the places to the south of Bane, Qarj-daban, 5 has actually preserved 
the original Mongol term daban ‘ a pass ’, and in this connexion I should mention 
a pass situated more to the south, between Shahrazur and the small valley of 


1 The Life of Yabalaha at one place (see above) has Shaqatu (*Chaghatu ?) but later gives 
Jaghatuy, in conformity with the present-day pronunciation. 

2 In the report on the visit of Shaykh Safi (a.d. 1252-1334) to the MukrI Kurdistan the 

Safvat al-Safd, ed. 1329/1911, p. 333, spells the names of the two rivers j In the 

Jihan-numa , Istanbul, 1145, p. 388, the names are disfigured J.f.t and T.f.tii, while the latter 
follows the pattern of the Nuzhat. 

3 However, in my 1911 diary I noted : c a cold ferruginous spring ’, at half-an-hour’s distance 
to the west of Savuj-bulaq near the confluence of its two headwaters. 

4 For the reduction oiji (chi) to j ( ch ) one might quote the names of the Uyghur months used 
by the Mongols : alt'inch, onunch. 

5 Thus spelt in the report of Dervish-pasha, Istanbul, 1287, p. 51. In Gamazov’s additions 
to Col. Chirikov’s Putevoy zhurnal, SPb., 1875, 545 : Qirish-daban ; Khurshld-efendi, Seyahat- 
name-i hudud, trans. by Gamazov, 393 : Qiraz-daban. 
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Plran (Meriwan) which is called Chaghan , which would be ‘ white ’ in Mongol, 
see above, p. 67. 

Many mountains and peaks of the region have names ending in -tu. 1 Such 
is the peak Choghantu, on the watershed between the Sa’uj-bulaq river and 
Lahljan ; the ending is decisive, though it is added to a word which is attested 
only (?) in Turkish : choghan (also chogen) = ‘ gypsophila ’, a plant the roots 
of which are used as soap, Budagov, 495 ; M. A. Agakay, Turkge Sozluk , 
Ankara, 1955, p. 173. Tandiirtu in the Saruq valley is a mountain ‘ having 
an oven, i.e. a crater \ The well-known range stretching between Miyana 
and Tabriz and now called Qaflan-kuh was earlier called Qaplan-tu ‘ having 
panthers ’, as still attested in Dervish-pasha’s report, § 49. Even now the 
village of Qaplan-tu (east of Saqqiz, FJ, v, 315) preserves the original Mongol 
form. The bare peak standing to the south-east of Sa’uj-bulaq (now Mahabad) 
bears the name of Taraqa, in Mongol ‘ bald ’, cf. also the personal name Taraghay 
of the fifth son of Hulagu, etc. 

(c) Districts and villages 2 

On the eastern side of the area the names of districts and villages often 
bear a Mongol appearance and reflect now Mongol administrative terms, 
now the tribal and personal names of the earlier fief-holders. 

Bukan, on the middle course of the Jaghatu, is now considered a borough 
and the administrative centre of a bakhsh , and seems to have a Kurdish name 
(buk-dn ‘ brides ’), though in Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, vn, 97, the name spelt 
Bukan is borne by a messenger of the Merklt princes. The district of Bukan 
used to be called Beh! (Bahl ?), but now this name applies only to a dihistdn 
of Bukan . A village Behl-abad is known in Akhtachl, FJ , iv, 101. The Nuzhat 
al-qulub, 87, under the tuman of Maragha quotes a district: B.histan without 
any particulars. More important is what the ‘Alam-drd, 575, says on the tribes 
(i oymdq ) Ba’I and Uryad which lived among the Mukri, but were distinct from 
them. In 1610 their chiefs were comprised in the disgrace which befell the 
Mukri and were massacred with them. The present toponymy of Behi is mixed 
(Turkish and Kurdish). Who were the Ba’I coupled with the Mongol Uryad ? 
I can only refer to the borough Ba’I, existing in Chinese Turkestan to the west 
of Kucha. In Persian transcription the Mongol hiatus is often replaced by an 
h (ke’er ‘ desert ’ becomes keher , see Rashid, vn, 233) and under the influence 
of the following %, a could easily become e in Persian. In the district of Behi 
one finds the striking Qatanqur which might be compared with Mongol 
qatanghir ‘ slender ’, and have a parallel in Qitanqu (Char-oymaq). 

In connexion with the Ba’I (Behi) it will be useful to mention the district 


1 The name of the mountain Arqatl which Kasravl quotes (with the present-day change of 

the sequence a-u into a-i) would be Arqa-tu ‘ related to wiles, strategems ’. Cf. ‘ false 

fires, stratagems ’ in Mirkhond’s report on Ulugh-beg’s campaign in Mughulistan. 

2 In this section we are brought to mention also some other neighbouring districts lying 
east and south of the Mukri area properly so called. 
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Oryad, on the communication line between Maragha and Miyana (now 
d. Char-oymaq 4 the Four Tribes ’,* b. Qara-aghach, sk. Maragha). This strange 
name is nothing but a mutilation of Oyrdt , the powerful tribe of which there were 
numerous representatives in Iran, see Rashid, ed. Berezin, vii, 107. The 
Oyrat amirs took an active part in the troubles after the collapse of the il-khans, 
see Hafiz Abru, ed. K. Bayani, 148, 156, 160, 168. The Zafar-ndma , i, 647, 
still mentions a Shaykh 4 Ali Oyrdt , who was governor of Ardabil under Timur, 
but we have seen that under Shah ‘Abbas the name was spelt Uryad (in 
Rawlinson, JRGS, x, 1840, 58, wrongly Uryard, with a parasitic English r). 
The village of Oryadjiq still stands as a reminder of the old name in the present- 
day Char-oymaq and several names in the district have Mongol forms : Chukatu 
(*Choketut. 4 with small stones’), Makatu (Meketu 4 wily’). A village called 
Oryad exists in the eastern part of Senendej (b. Qorva), FJ, v, 29. 

North-west of Bukan, on the Tatavu, one finds the district Akhtachi 
4 grooms ’ undoubtedly connected with the studs (Turkish ilkhi) even now exist¬ 
ing in this region. Several villages in Akhtachi (now split into two dihistdns) have 
Mongol names. Most curious is perhaps the village bearing the name Burhan, 
which looks entirely Islamic, although on principle one should expect *Burhdn 
al-din. Curiously enough on Khanikov’s 4 Map of Azerbayjan ’, Zeit.f. Allgem. 
Erdkunde, xiv, 1893, map in, the village is called Byrkhan , which transcription 
would suggest Mong. burkhan 4 idol, statue of Buddha ’, see Rashid al-din, 
ed. Jahn (Prag), 67 : Shakmuni Burkhan 4 Qakyamuni Buddha ’. The impres¬ 
sion is corroborated by the existence south of Rezaiye (Urmia) of a village called 
similarly : Qutluy-Burhdnlu , in which qutlu 4 blessed ’ would refer to a saint. 2 
Sunjaq is a Mongol name, cf. Rashid al-din, vii, 231, of a Suldus amir who 
came to Iran with Hulagu-khan. Tubut (in FJ, iv, mis-spelt Tabat) would 
point to the presence of some Tibetans, and Akh-Tatar (not in FJ) to that of 
the 4 White Tatars ’. 3 NachIt ( 4 faucons ’) is only another form of Ndchld 
appearing in the Char-oymaq district of Maragha. 

The name of the neighbouring district: Qaralar (now reckoned to Maragha), 
despite its Turkish name, suggests the Mongol use of the term khara/qara 
for 4 peasants and labourers ’. 4 

The island between the Jaghatu and Tatavu is called Miyan-du-ab ( 4 between 
two rivers ’) and among its dependencies there is a village called Chelik 
(whose doublet is found in Ardabil). In Turkish this would mean a game 
( 4 tipcat ’), but, in view of the strangeness of such an appellation, one might 
think of a corruption of *cherik, the usual Mongol term (tserik) for 4 militia, 
and the duty to supply levies ’, see Rashid al-din, passim. 


1 It would be interesting to have an exact enumeration of all the four tribes, one of which 
must surely be the Oyrat. 

2 The name of Siril lying close by is mysterious but it would be too risky to compare it with 
Mong. sharil ‘ a part of Buddha’s relics cf. Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn (Prag), 67. 

3 See Rashid, ed. Berezin, vii, 82, on the Chaghan-Tatar ‘ White Tatar ’ chiefs in Iran. 
Another Qaralar exists near Kalkhoran (Ardabil). 
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East of Bukan, on the right bank of the Jaghatu, lies the district Sa’in- 
qal‘a (now renamed : Shdhm-dez and reckoned to Maragha). In Mong. sa’in 
is 4 good 5 and a homonymous place exists half-way between Abhar and Zanjan. 
A village called Sa’In lies south of Ardabll, and the pass between Ardabll and 
Sarab bears the name of Sa’In-gediik (geduk in Turk. 4 a pass ’). One of the 
villages of Shahln-dez is Ajar!. Rawlinson, JRGS, x, 1840, 40, heard the 
name as Ajdn , and the spelling in FJ , iv, 5 : Ajofi, is only a popular etymology 
to connect it with Pers. djor 4 brick \ The real name looks like a contraction 
of the original Aghaj-ari 4 woodmen ’, as an Oghuz tribe was called. According 
to Rashid, vii, 25, it was of later formation and its name corresponded to the 
Mongol term hoyin-irgen 4 people of the woods ’. The Aghaj-ari must have 
arrived before the Mongols. Ibn al-Athir, ix, 174, mentions an Abul-Muzaffar 
Anush-tegln al-Aghdjari who in 405/1014 was captured together with the 
Kurdish prince Hilal b. Badr. This is a precious indication of the early penetra¬ 
tion and dispersal of the Aghaj-ari. The author of the Nuzhat (a.d. 1340), 
p. 81, rather vaguely says : 4 they used to call the governors (of Khalkhal, 
south of Ardabll) Aghajarl (hukkdm-ish ra Aqajariyan mi-guftcmd) \ The 
name is also known in the region of the oil-wells in southern Persia where it 
has been misunderstood and officially spelt Aqa-Jari , instead of Aghaj-ari, 

see FJ , viii, 18 : 

Adjoining Bukan on the west, lies the dihistdn of Turjan (on the middle 
course of the Tatavu). Its name looks Iranian and its population is Kurdish, 
but its toponymy is mixed with Turkish. The two names which can interest 
us are : Habaki, perhaps from Mong. habdki 4 a spider ’, and ShIlan-abad. 
The element shilan undoubtedly refers to public feasts with distribution of 
soup, see MA, 333, and SiLilat al-nasab-i Safaviya , 111. 

The middle course of the Sa’uj-bulaq river is occupied by the district 
officially called El-Teymur (FJ, iv, 66), or in Kurdish pronunciation Yel-tdmur , 
the y in Yel- being only a parasitic Kurdish element before an initial vowel, 
like in Yakhtachi. El-Timur is known as a personal name of a Jalayir, see 
Rashid al-dln, ed. Berezin, vn, 13. A village in this district (no more shown in 
FJ, iv) was called Tokhta (perhaps *Tokhtoghd), a name common among the 
Mongols, see the name of a Bayaut, in Rashid al-dln, vn, 236, of the ruler of 
the Merkit, ibid., 92 (Toqta), etc. 

Lower down the river lies the administrative centre Sa’uj-bulaq, now 
renamed Mahabad (where Mah- is meant for 4 Media ’). Downstream from it, 
the plain stretching towards Lake Urmiya forms the district of Shar-i veran 
(see below, p. 79) which possesses another ShIlan-abad (see above under 
Turjan). In modern Turkish parlance, the name of the village Indirkash 
is sometimes heard as Agri-qash 4 a crooked eyebrow ’, or Hundur-qash 4 a high 
eyebrow ’, the Mongol hundur being used in Azarbayjan Turkish, but both these 
popular etymologies stand for some unintelligible ancient name. 1 

1 Close to Indirqash lies the ancient rock-cut chamber of Faqraqa. 
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The south-western corner of Lake Urmiya is occupied by the district Sulduz 
bearing the name of the Mongol tribe Suldus, cf. Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, 
vii, 244. The Suldus amirs played an important role under the last il-khans 
and even succeeded the latter (the Chobanid dynasty). The district of Sulduz 
must have been occupied by the Kurds, especially under the Mukri rulers, but 
at present its population consists almost exclusively of Qara-papakh emigrants 
from Transcaucasia after 1828. 

As appears from our enumeration, the Mongol names in local toponymy 
can be especially ascertained either by the use of the suffix -tu or by a comparison 
with personal names. 

As regards the first category, a very typical case is presented by Karaftu, 
a small district in the side-valley of the Saruq (see above, p. 61), where grottoes 
with a Greek inscription were discovered by Sir R. Porter (see Sir A. Stein, 
Old routes , 324-46). Light on the name is thrown by the report on the expeditions 
which Timur, from his camp on the Aq-say (persice : Safid-rud), sent north¬ 
wards to Sariq-qurghan 1 and y^ (see Zafar-ndma , i, 628). I am sure that this 

latter name should be restored as *yj Kardutu (N. Poppe : kere'utii ‘ having 
a wood on its northern side ’). The Mongol character of the name is supported 
by the existence in Transbaikalia (Barguzin) of the gold-fields called (with a 
Russian ending) Kereftitskaya. 

Considerably south of the Mukri region, on the road from Saqqiz to Senendej, 
there exists a district called Hobatu (now officially: Obdtu , FJ , v, 26) ‘ possess¬ 
ing an obo/oba ’, i.e. a commemorative column, or stone cairn, cf. Rashid 
al-din, ed. Jahn, GMS, 47, 53 : barayi nishdn mili sakhtand ki mughuldn an rd 
oba guyand. The attested h before obd is typical for the earlier Mongolian. 2 

To the category of villages named after their founders and former possessors 
one can add a few examples from the districts adjoining Mukri. In a side- 
valley of the Saqqiz river (which flows into the Jaghatu) lies the large village 
Markhoz, apparently named after some Christian Mongol, or Uyghur, Marcus, 
cf. the name of the ancestor of the Kereit, Marghuz Buyuruq-khan, Rashid, 
vii, 123. In the valley of Mlrede (on the road Saqqiz-Bana) lie the villages 
Tamugha and Qarachar. Tamuqa was the name of a noyon of the Barin 
tribe in the time of Chengiz-khan, Rashid al-din, vii, 264. Qarachar (.FJ , v, 321) 
sounds Mongol (perhaps 4 blackish, swarthy ’), cf. the names Toquchar, Secret 
history , § 280, Tughachar, Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn (Prag), 9, etc. On the suffix 
-char see Pelliot, La horde d’Or, 52. Qarachar was the name of one of Tamerlane’s 
ancestors. A place called Karachar-ov is known in Russian epic poems (bilina). 

To end this enumeration I shall quote the village of Kondalan near Saqqiz 


1 South of Mardgha, cf. Sharaf-ndma, i, 294; apparently Sari-qurghan in the district of 
Takab (formerly Tikan-tapa), on the road from Sa’in-qaTa to Bijar. 

2 It remains to be seen whether this form is purely imitative or has any philological grounds, 
cf. Pelliot, ‘ Les mots a H initiale, aujourd’hui amuie J. As., avril, 1925, 193-263. In view of 
the h- and -tu, the name can hardly be derived from the Turkish oba ‘ a felt hut \ 
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(.FJ , v, 383). This term is frequently used in the Mongol epoch (though it may 
be not of Mongol origin). It means 4 a large tent, pavilion but usually stands 
for 4 royal camp ’. See Arghun-khan’s letter to the 4 Roi de France ’ ( irad 
Barans) : 4 written at Kondelen ’. W. Kotwicz, Rocznik Orientalistyczny , xvi, 
1950, 376, takes Kondelen for a place-name. A northern tributary of the Araxes, 
south-west of Shusha (Transcaucasia), is called Kondelen-su. Kahdalan 
which FJ , iv, 436, mentions near Sarab, may be a mutilated form of the same 
word. 

(d) Tribes 

We have seen that the names of two well-known Mongol tribes, Suldus 
and *Oyrat, still account for the appellation of the districts Sulduz 1 and 
Uryad (now re-named Chdr-oymdq). 

More unexpected is the name of the great Kurdish tribe Mtjkri. No one 
seems to have noticed its outward likeness to that of the MovKpl whom 
Theophylact 2 mentions as living in the neighbourhood of Tavyacrr (*Tabghach, 
denoting North China), at about the time when the Emperor Mauricius was 
sending his expedition to the shores of Lake Urmiya (a.d. 589). 

However, Theophylact might be a dangerous guide. His Mukri seem 
to be the people whom the Chinese called Mu-Ki (Wu-Ki?) and later Mo-ho 
and who lived in northern Korea. Chavannes 3 considered them as a Tunguz (?) 
nation. Haussig, op. cit., 340, restores Theophylact’s name as *Murkit/Markat 
and admits the possibility of their being identical with the Merkit of Mongol 
sources. 4 I am incompetent to discuss this question, but I see that Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval researches , i, 28, identified the Mo-k 4 o-li with a different tribe, 
the 4 Mekrin 5 (the vocalization of Mekrin being somewhat uncertain). It is 
true that according to Rashid, vn, 90, the M.rkit were sometimes called M.krit , 
but quite different from them were the B.krin , otherwise called M.krin , Rashid, 
vn, 166. 5 They were 4 neither Mongols, nor Uyghurs ’ 6 but lived in the difficult 
mountains of Uyghuristan 7 and were renowned cragsmen (qayachi). Among the 
great confusion of almost homonymous names of the two tribes, this particular 


1 This is the Turkish form of the Mongol Suldus , see Rashid al-dln, ed. Berezin, vii, 224, 
which is reflected in Kurdish Sundus or Sindus, see 0. Mann, Die Mundart der Mukri-Kurden , 
1906, 15, 258. 

2 See H. W. Haussig, ‘ Theophylakts Exkurs iiber die skytischen Volker Byzantion, xxiii, 
1953, 282, etc. 

3 Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux , 230, etc. 

4 In his Addenda, p. 431, Haussig restores MovKpl as *MovKai, which should refer to the 
neighbours of the Tabghach, called Mu-kuan , whose name is further confronted with Mong. 
moghay ‘ a snake ’. This complicates the problem still more. 

5 Cf. also Plano Carpini, ed. C. R. Beazley, 1903, 80, on the distinction between Merkat 
and Metrit (ed. Risch, 1930, 109, Merkit and Mecrit), of whom the former were pagans and the 
latter Christians. 

6 Were the two groups, M.rkit/M.krit and B.krin/M.krin, of the same Tunguz origin ? 

7 It is not clear whether this refers to the old home of the Uyghurs on the Orkhon, or to the 
later kingdom near the T‘ien-shan, Rashid, vn, 161-6. The chapter on the B.krin follows 
immediately on that on the Uyghurs. 
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and typical nickname (qayachi) is of great utility. Chingiz destroyed the Merkit, 
Secret history , §§ 197, 198, and Kashld does not mention any Merkit in the 
west, 1 whereas he avers that a group (tayifa) of B.krln accompanied Hulagu 
4 and in this kingdom (Iran) they were known as qayachi and (experts in) 
mountaineering (kuh-ravi) \ 

In fact we find a most illuminating passage on the qayachi in the Syrian 
Life of the Nestorian Catholicos Yabalaha III (1281-1317). 2 According to 
this source, towards 1297 the Christian soldiers of the garrison of Arbela 
(Erbil), belonging to the tribe of 4 the qayachi mountaineers ’, killed a Muslim 
notable. The Mongols of the faction of the Muslim convert Nauruz and some 
Kurds and Arabs besieged the citadel. The quarrel was patched up but it 
flared up in 1310, when the qayachi brought a complaint to the court against 
their amir Zayn al-din Balu, whose duty it was to distribute salaries to 3,000 
men. The il-khan imprisoned the amir but then Arbela was surrounded by 
Muslims and Kurds, and the Christians and the qayachi were requested to 
come down from the citadel. The all-powerful amir Choban, who seems to have 
been the protector of Zayn al-din, intervened for the qayachi (p. 167), but the 
Muslims provoked contradictory orders. The Christians and the qayachi who, 
trusting in the promises, came down, were massacred, and the qayachis who 
remained in the citadel were thrown down from the top of the town walls. In 
this story the collusion of the local Christians with the qayachis was quite 
obvious. 

For our purpose one point is important, that the qayachi , i.e. the B.krln/ 
M.krln were in considerable force in Arbil. The disaster of 1310 did not result 
in the total destruction of the tribe, for even in 806/1403 Timur, during his 
campaign in Georgia, used the particular skill of the M.krit. 3 

The author of the Sharaf-nama , i, 288-96, states that the origin of the 
Mukri governors ( hukkam-i Mukri) of the country to the south of Lake Urmiya 
goes back to 4 the Mukri tribe established in Shahrazur, and some say that they 
branched off from the Baban governors \ The first Mukri chief whom Sharaf 
al-din mentions was Sayf al-din who gathered a large number of clansmen of 
Baban and other tribes of Kurdistan and, at the time of the Turkman rulers 
(second half of the fifteenth century), occupied Daryas, thence to spread to the 
districts of Dol-i barlk, Akhtachl, El-Tamur, and Sulduz. We know that the 
Kurds Hadhbani, Zarzarl (now Zarza), 4 etc., for centuries had lived in the region, 

1 However, the FJ , iv, 492, mentions a Margid near Marand, and another one on the road 
Tabrlz-Ahar ! 

2 Histoire de Mar Jabalaha III , tr. by Chabot, 1895, eh. xviii, pp. 122-30, 152-77. Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge, The monks of Kublai Khan , 1928, 230, 260 : turaye kayajiye. 

3 Nizam al-din Shami, ed. Tauer, 282, was the witness of their exploit. Sharaf al-din, Zafar- 
nama , ii, 527, praises the M.krit * who in mountaineering ( kuh-ravi) have no rivals in the world 
(az Qdf td Qaf) ’. 

4 Sharaf-khan does not seem to know anything of the Hadhbani (‘ those of HeSayyeb ’, 
i.e. Adiabene-Arbela) and the chapter on the Zarza is missing in all the MSS of his work. On the 
Hadhbani see Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian history , 1953, 129. 

VOL. xix. part 1. 6 
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and the migration of Sayf al-dln did not amount to a colonization of the region, 
but only to a reunification of the local population under the leadership of a new 
military group. Such changes in the organization of tribes are frequent in the 
history of the Kurds. The Mukri chiefs and their henchmen only superimposed 
a new ‘ashirat over the local peasants ( ra'iyat , gordn) and splinters of smaller, 
or weakened, tribes. 

In fact there are no earlier mentions of the name of Mukri in the basin of 
Lake Urmiya, and the Egyptian encyclopaedia Masdlik al-absdr (written before 
1350) omits the Mukri in its list of Kurdish tribes. 1 The period between the 
massacre of the qayachi in Erbil (1310) and the second half of the fifteenth 
century is a blank, but the available material gives no other clue to the explana¬ 
tion of the name Mukri, except by assuming that the new leaders were the 
fully Kurdicized representatives of those earlier 4 cragsmen ’ who belonged to 
the B.krin , M.krin, M.Jcrit 2 tribe which had been settled among the Kurds 
in Arbil. 3 

Another curious tribal name is DebokrI. This tribal group is not mentioned 
in the Sharaf-ndma , but Rawlinson, op. cit., 34, quotes the 4 Dehbokri ’ under 
the Mukri, adding that they supply the financial governors of the tribe. 
0. Mann 4 regarded the DebokrI as the original population of the Sa’uj-bulaq 
region which was subjugated by the Mukri. This statement may be slightly 
out of focus because the Debokri too consist both of wealthy landowners and 
the rafiyat, and Mann’s suggestion applies to the latter dependent class. Out¬ 
wardly Debokri should be derived from the village Debokr, 5 situated 11 km. 
to the south of Savuj-bulaq (*Dih-i Bokr, as Degurjl in Ushnu is *Dih-i Gurjl). 
The difficult element is -Bokr. In 1914 the Debokri family affirmed that their 


1 See Quatremere, Notices et Extraits , xm, 1838, 300-29. 

2 The difference in the ending is explainable by Mongol suffixes. Final -n in Mongol is easily 
elided : morin > mori , and -t is a plural ending. A sept (affiliated to Goklan Turkmans) is called 
Mukri, see G. Jarring, On the distribution of Turk tribes in Afghanistan , Lund, 1939, 39 (quoting 
Tumanovich), and a village Mukri is shown on the Amu-darya, south of Kerki. The form Mukri, 
whether original, or secondary (under the influence of a labial initial) is very suggestive for our 
case. Are these Mukri too a splinter of the qayachi ? I cannot say whether the name of the Uzbek 
clan Murkut, which according to Khanikov, Opisaniye Bukharskogo khanstva , SPb., 1843, 61, 
existed in Bukhara, refers to the same element, or to the ‘ Merkit ’. 

3 In the Turkish kaza of Saray (west of Persian Qotur) one finds a small tribe called Muquri 
(or Muqri). According to Sir M. Sykes, The Caliph's last heritage , 1915, 564, these ‘ Mukeri 
[sic. V.M.] are said to have migrated to Persia 50 years ago ’. This vague statement might lead 
to misunderstandings. The Kurd Mahmud-efendi of Bayezid, who collaborated with A. Jaba 
(Notices et recits kurdes , St. Petersbourg, 1860, Kurdish text, p. 5) clearly spells the name as 

iSj** and adds that this group belongs to the Shikaki (Shekkak) tribe. The Muquri are separated 
from the nearest point of the Mukri region by some 225 kms. and many mountains and, unless 
some historical facts are produced, it is not easy to establish any link between the two tribes. 

4 Die Mundart , i, p. xvm : * Die ackerbauenden Klassen, die ra'iyat, nennen sich grossenteils 

zum Stamme der Debokri gehorig und man darf wohl vermuten, dass diese Debokri, welche in 
grosseren Massen die ostlichen Teile des Mukrilandes, den Distrikt Shar-weran, und die nach 
Mian-du-ab hin gelegenen Taler des Tatau und Jagatu bewohnen, die Reste der einstigen 
Bevolkerung darstellen, die von den stammes- und sprachverwandten Mukri aus dem Besitze 
verdrangt worden ist ’. 5 In FJ, iv, 226, mis-spelt: Dehbogr. 
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ancestor in the fourth generation, Bayram-aqa, had arrived from Diyar-Bakr. 
The change of Arabic Bakr into Bohr is unlikely, 1 as the name Ba-Bakr (*Abu- 
Bakr) is common among the Kurds. In view of the fact that the tribe M.krin 
was also called B.krin, one might perhaps consider the element -bokri as another 
variant of Mukri , but such speculation would involve some difficulties with the 
name of the village (Debokr , without -i) and some difference of the vowels o/u. 
Nondum liquet. 

Another important Kurdish tribe established in the west of the area, 
on the southern bank of the Gadir and on the headwaters of the Lesser Zab, 
is Bilbas. According to Sharaf-khan, i, 358, his own federation of RozhikI 
(of Bitlis) consisted of two branches, Bilbasi and Qawalisi reckoned to the 
Hakkari area (on the Greater Zab). In fact the name Qawalisi seems to be known 
in Bohtan. Both Hakkari and Bohtan lie very far from Lake Urmiya, and 
Sharaf-khan himself is not sure of his statement, because he quotes another 
tradition, according to which the Bilbasi and Qawalisi (perhaps at a later stage) 
belonged to the Baban federation (of Shahrazur), from which the Mukri are 
also said to have stemmed. Nowadays the Bilbas live astride the Qandll 
range and their basic sept (Ojaq) used to spend the winter in Mesopotamia 
and the summer in the sardn (‘ heights ’) of the eastern side of the Qandll 
range. Nothing can be said about the origin of the name, unknown among the 
Mongol and Turkish tribes. 2 One of the clans of the Bilbas federation, now firmly 
settled in Mukri country, is called Mangur, and the late Mongolian scholar 
Professor W. Kotwicz once wrote to me (31 March 1935) that it reminded 
him of the name Mangit. Rashid al-dln, vii, 253, spells this name Mangqut 
and quotes the names of its amirs who served in Persia. A village in the district 
of Sarab (in FJ, iv, 183 : Manqutay) apparently reflects the name of the amir 
Mangquday (father of the famous Qutlugh-shah noyon), see Rashid al-dln, 
vn, 254. Consequently, one should not reject the idea that the origin of Mangur 
might be parallel to that of Mukri , though Mangur, as a singular to the Mongol 
plural Mangqut , is not attested. 3 

The names of the other tribes of the area, Gouruk (on the eastern bank 
of the K'alu) and SuesnI 4 on the right bank, look Kurdish. The Siiesnl, 
whose name should regularly represent an earlier *Sosni, seem to belong to the 
earliest settled stratum of the Kurdish population. The names of their septs 
sound Iranian : Beryaji , Milkari , and Alan. The latter name, so strikingly 
identical with that of the Caucasian Alan (Ossetes), is most interesting, and we 
know that the Alans several times penetrated into Parthia and Media (see 
above, p. 63, n. 7). 

1 In the sh. of Bam (Kerman) there exists a village called Deh-Balcri, whose inhabitants 
speak Persian, FJ , vm, 169. 

2 I have been unable to ascertain the origin of the Russian family name BmibhacoB, which 
is certainly not Kurdish but might point to Turco-Mongol affinities. 

3 The difference between g and q also makes a difficulty. 

4 The name of the village Siisnava, outside the Mukri area—in the district of Mergever 
(west of Urmiya-Rizaiya)—points to a colony of the same tribe. 
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Annex I 

Additional List of Mongol Place-names 

From some 6,000 or 7,000 names quoted under Azarbayjan in the Farhang-i 
joghrafiyayl , iv, I have made a further selection of names which look obviously 
Mongol. I quote them in the order of the Arabic alphabet. Outside the Mukri 
area (South), already treated above, I have divided Azarbayjan into the 
following areas : 

I. East: Ardabil—Sarab—Khalkhal—Mughan 

II. Centre : Tabriz—Miyana—Qaraja-dagh 

III. North-west: Khoy—Maku 

IV. South-east: Maragha 

V. West: Urmiya, now Reza’iya 

These Roman numbers have been added to the names of districts which 
follow the names of towns and villages. For parallels to less common Mongol 
words I am obliged to Professor N. Poppe. 

In addition to the 13 villages of the Southern area (Mukri), this list contains 
50 names, of which 11 belong to area I, 16 to II, 8 to III, 12 to IV, and 3 to V. 


Achachi 

Miyana 11 

Arbatan 

Yamchi 11 

Oratlu 

Miyana II 

Arqun 

Maragha IV 

Arkavin 

Chaldiran III 

Orgotin 

Qaraja-dagh II 

Alpavut (1) 

Ahar II 

Alpavut (2) 

Hiris II 

Alqu (1) 

Benaju IV 

Alqu (2) 

Char-oymaq IV 

Onar 

Meshkin I 

Ulamchi 

Ajerlu IV 

Ongut 

Garmi I 

*Barchuq 

Char-oymaq IV 

Baruq (1) 

Dijuvijin I 

Baruq (2) 

Gavdul IV 

Baruq (3) 

Sarab I 

Baruq (4) 

Char-oymaq IV 

Bakhlachi 

Aland III 

Baranqaz 

Kaghaz-konan I 

Bilarqu 

Somay V 

Bolqan 

Char-oymaq IV 

Tupulqa 

Barzand I 

Tudan 

Aland III 

Toulachi 

Ongiit I 


4 carriers of loads (achan) ’ 

‘ chief of ten men ’ 1 
4 possessing craftsmen (urat) ’ 
personal name, Arghun 
‘ Christians (erlceuri) ’ 

‘ having a chief’s camp ( orgoten ) ’ 
alpa'ut , 4 a privileged class ’ 

personal name, Alghu 2 
»» »» 

personal name, Oner 
4 purveyor of relay horses ’ 
Ongiit, tribe 
proper name 3 
4 large, ample (barugh) ’ 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

4 bundle-makers ’ 

‘ right wing (*baranqar ?) ’ 

4 lost property ’ 4 
feminine personal name 5 
? sounds Mongol 
personal name, *Todoyon (?) 6 
4 a catcher of hares ’ 


1 cf. Rashid al-din’s correspondence, ed. M. Shafi, 177 : Harbatan. 

2 Hafiz-i Abru, ed. Bayani, 60 : amir Alghu, atabek of Abu-Sa 4 id, etc. 

3 Rashid, ed. Berezin, vn, 163 : Barchuq, an Uyghur chief, etc. 

4 See BSOAS, x, 3, 1941, 786. 

5 Several princesses were called Bul(a)ghan 4 sable-marten 

6 Rashid, ed. Berezin, vn, 59, etc. 
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Jaliq 

Ahar II 

Char-oymaq 

Maragha IV 

Chukatu 

Char-oymaq IV 

Sa’in 

Ardabil I 

Sati 

Ahar II 

Sapurghan 

Urmiya V 

‘Araqtu 

Atesh-beg II 

Qanchi 

Sharaf-khana II 

Qartavul 

Saraju IV 

Qutan 

Maku III 

Kardchin (?) 

Meshe-para II 

Kivi 

Herow I 

Manqutay 

Sarab I 

Margan (1,2,3) 

Qara-qoyun III 

Margid (1) 

Marand II 

Margid (2) 

Hiris II 

Margid (3) 

Yamchi II 

Makatu 

Char-oymaq II 

Mukhor (1) 

Qara-qoyun III 

Mukhor (2) 

Aland III 

Movil 

Meshkin I 

Nachid (1,2) 

Char-oymaq IV 

Nachiq 

Dizmar II 

Navur 

Aland III 

H arulan 

Silvana V 


‘ an idol ? ’ 1 

‘ the 4 tribes (Mong. aymaq) ’ 

‘ with small stones ’ 

‘ good * 

personal name 2 
‘ a stupa ( suburghan) * 
suffix -tu 
‘ a sleeve ’ 

? suffix -aul 
‘ a pelican ’ 3 

personal feminine name, Kardujin 
Kii’i, tribe 5 
personal name 6 
‘ a clever hunter ’ 

Merkit, tribe 

99 99 

99 99 

‘ sly ( meketu) ’ 

‘ obtuse, short ( muqur) * 

‘ bird-cherry ( movil) ’ 

‘ falcons ’ 

‘ lazy ’ 

‘ a lake * 

Arulan (Arulat), tribe 


Annex II 

Earlier Strata in Local Toponymy. Parsua and Dariausa 

Our short review of the ‘ visiting cards ’ which the Mongols left in the region 
of the southern tributaries of Lake Urmiya refers only to one of the latest strata 
(thirteenth-fourteenth century) in the local toponymy. Soon after, the Mongol 
elements were entirely absorbed, chiefly by the Turkish population. 7 A few 


1 The History of the Muzaffarids, GMS , xiv, 1, 642, in describing the war of the amir Mubariz 
with the Aughan Mongols (not to be confused with the Afghans) states that the latter ‘ had a 
jaligh and worshipped it according to the Mongol custom, and made sacrifices to those [sic] 
idols ( butdn) ’. Cf. also Chdliq near Ahar (II). Radloff, m, 1884, gives chain ‘ the shaman’s 
tambourine, idol ’ (Altai). 

2 Daughter of Oljeytu, Sati-beg, who reigned a.d. 1338-9, Tarikh-i guzida t 606, but also 
an amir of the Jalayirs, Sati-bahadur (about 765/1364), ibid., 691. 

3 Perhaps : qotan , Turk. ‘ enclosure for sheep ’. 

4 See Tarikh-i guzida, 533, daughter of Mangu-Timur, son of Hulagu. Hafiz-i Abru, ed. 
Bayani, 131, 134, wife of amir Chopan. 

6 The spelling in FJ , iv, 440, tries to imitate the sound of ii, but the Nuzhat al-qulub , 82, 
spells Kuyi. The Kuyin (*Ku’in) were a branch of the Tatar tribe and Rashid, ed. Berezin, 
vii, 82, quotes several Kuyin in Iran. 

6 Rashid, ed. Berezin, vii, 253, a Manqut, father of Qutlugh-shah. 

7 The Oghuz tribes who arrived in Azarbayjan together with the Seljuks, and in the fifteenth 
century were reinforced by their Turkman brothers, brought back from Armenia by the Qara- 
qoyunlu and Aq-qoyunlu rulers. 
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Mongols may also have been assimilated by the Kurds, though the typical 
appearance of the latter shows no traces of such admixtures. The basin of the 
K'alu (Lesser Zab) is almost free from Turco-Mongol names. In the area 
of the southern affluents of Lake Urmiya one can trace a pretty clear line 
between the names with the Turkish 1 component -hand (Sharaf-kandi, ‘Isa- 
kandi), with Turkish suffixes like -Viq, and with definitely Turkish elements 
like aghach, bulaq, on the one hand, and, on the other, the Kurdish series of 
names ending in - dwa (Persian -abdd), names with Iranian suffixes (plurals in 
-an or -dkdn), names beginning with kdnl (Karii-resh ‘ black spring ’), or gird 
(Girda-sur 4 red hill’), those containing easily recognizable Kurdish elements 
like Baska-drez ‘ long arm (prong) Kona-mishka 6 mouse-hole ’, etc. Kurdish 
is still an insufficiently known language and many technical Kurdish words 
await an explanation. 2 

Outside the Kurdish, Turkish, and Mongol strata, a stock of very unusual 
names is noticeable in local toponymy. Some names, especially in the Gadir 
basin, are undoubtedly Christian Aramaic (Sargis, Dinha £ Epiphany 
Salos, Bem-surta ‘ the small pulpit ’—at present Bem-zurta, FJ, iv, 94). 3 
Perhaps a different strain of Aramaic infiltrations is reflected in the area 
between Sardasht and Bana where the K'alu makes a bend to escape into the 
Mesopotamian plains. Here one finds such names as Shmola ( FJ , iv, 306 : 
Shamu’ila), Shilman in Sardasht; Siyauma (cf. Syr. siydmd ‘ plantation’) in 
Bana (not in FJ ), and a number of names beginning with be (*bet ‘ house ’ ?) : 
Betush, Beran, Beura. 4 

But what are the names Alot, Arnabus (Arbenus ?), Dunes, Gadir, Gagash, 
Laglz, Nalos, Narzames (?), Teyet, etc., scattered throughout the western part 
of the area ? 

Whether any vestiges of the pre-Iranian ‘ Zagros principalities ’, like 
Surikash (Saqqiz ?), Laruete (in the province of Allabria), etc., can be traced 
in the area under consideration, may become clearer when we have full lists 
of geographical features (valleys, passes, smaller streams). Would Tirkash 
in the Mangur territory (on the western bank of the K'alu), or Tarkasha (near 
Bukan, FJ, iv, 120) reflect the name of Tikrish in the land of Manna (see 
L. Waterman, Royal correspondence, Michigan, 1930, 231) ? Would the name of 
Indirkash, 5 near which the rock-tomb of Faqraqa is situated, include an 
element comparable with Tir-kash, or Suri-kash mentioned by Sargon II ? 
Such problems should be solved by specialists but, to conclude my article, 
I shall venture some considerations on two names belonging to the earlier 
strata of the local toponymy. 

1. It is a well-known fact that to the south of Lake Urmiya the Assyrians 


1 Originally Sogdian ! The Turks must have brought this term from Central Asia. It is 
common only in Azarbayjan and Transcaucasia. 

2 Sora-pungan 1 red thistles * ; shiler 1 crown imperial ’, see above, etc. 

3 cf. Bawlinson, op. cit., 17, who connects some of these names with those of the Nestorian 
bishops mentioned in these parts in the ecclesiastical sources (Assemani, Bar Hebraeus). Cf. also 
Qal‘a-Koka in Lahijan and the name of the church which Yabalaha built in Baghdad, trans. 
Chabot, 30, 42. 

4 Also Betas in El-tamur, Bekos in Mangur, etc., but not perhaps Bezhua which sounds 
Kurdish (one village of this name is found in Alan and another north of Ushnu). 

5 See above, p. 70. 
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mention two peoples, Mada (first in 836 b.c.) and Parsua (first in 844 b.c.), 
and that these peoples must represent the early infiltrations of ancient Medes 
and Persians, before the latter moved much further south to the region of the 
present-day Fars (Pars), to which they give their name. 

In the account of his campaign of 714 b.c., Sargon II, moving northwards, 
says that from Laruete he £ descended ’ into Par-su-ash. Parsua seems to be 
the only place in the area about whose location on the lower Gddir (near the 
south-west corner of Lake Urmiya) there exists a consensus of opinion among 
scholars. In the context, I should particularly insist on the term £ descended ’. 
The extremely fertile area of the lower Gadir is now known under the name of 
Mongol origin : Sulduz. At the time of the Muslim conquest it bore the name 
Niriz (mis-spelt: Nirir in Baladhurl, 331), which I interpret as ni-rezh £ flow 
down V and one had to £ descend ’ into such an area. From Parsua Sargon 
marched eastwards to Missi in the territory of Manna. Missi should be placed 
on the lower course of the Tatavu, on the left bank of which the Urartian 
king Menua left a cuneiform inscription saying that he built a palace at 
Meishtakha (?) after his victory over Manna. 2 It is likely that Missi and 
Meishtakha correspond to the same spot (cf. Melikishvili’s conclusions in 
Vest. drev. istorii , 1949). 

I think that the dilapidated fort of Paswe has considerable claims to 
represent Parsua both phonetically and geographically. Yaqut, i, 626, who 

visited the little borough himself, spells the name iSj apparently * Paswe, 
see also Nuzhat al-qulub, 87. The usual present-day transcription is 

Pasva (to be pronounced Pasve). There are numerous cases known of the 
disappearance in Modern Persian of older r in various groups of consonants, see 
Horn, Grundriss d. iran. Phil., i, 2, 89, 98, and in the area in question many 
other influences may have contributed to the reduction and simplification of 
incomprehensible ancient names. 

Paswe occupies a position important in petty wars, on the easy pass between 
Lahijan (on the headwaters of the K'alu flowing into the Tigris) and a small 
affluent of the Gadir belonging to the basin of Lake Urmiya. Mentions of 
Paswe are found in the reports of Kurdish intertribal feuds, Sharaf-nama, 
i, 280, cf. G. Hoffmann, Martyrer, 245. If the Parsua lived in the rich plain of 
Sulduz, such a point was their natural frontier post towards the south, and 
Sargon II may have £ descended 5 into their country at this place. At the same 
time the name Paswe must have been a kind of signboard for enemies and 
peaceful visitors crossing the frontier. 

The Paswe which I saw in 1911 was utterly desolate, but from Sir A. Stein’s 
sketch and photograph in Old routes, 1940, 305, 358, one can judge of the 
imposing character of its mound. 

2. The plain on the lower course of the Sa’uj-bulaq river bears the name of 
Shdr-i veran (in Persian Shahr-i virdn £ the ruined town, or country’), and 
its interesting ruins have been referred to by Sir H. Rawlinson, op. cit., 19, 


1 The Niriz of Fars near Lake Mahalu is in a similar category. 

2 Already, in Rawlinson’s time, op. cit., 12, the greater part of it was altogether destroyed. 
A ‘ Missionsfeldprediger ’ Faber carelessly removed the fragments which are now in the British 
Museum. The inscription was translated by W. Belck. See C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Corpus 
inscriptionum Chaldicarum, Textb&nd, 1 Lief. 1928, p. 45, No. 20. 
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38, 74, de Morgan, and Sir A. Stein, Old routes , 408-12. One of its sites is called 
Daryas, where according to the Sharaf-ndma , 288-9, the Mukris settled after 
their arrival from the west. Eawlinson knew the name but overlooked the 
existence of the site to which it belongs (op. cit., 19). On the other hand, he 
compared the name with Ptolemy’s Dariausa. In the same breath he referred 
to the village of Sirgan (in Ushnu, on the upper course of the Gadir) as possibly 
representing the Sincar which Ptolemy mentions side by side with Dariausa. 

Sirgan, as already remarked by N. V. Khanikoff, Melanges Asiatiques , 
in, 1859, 76, should in fact read *Singdn. Eawlinson further suggests, ibid., 74, 
that Sirgan (*Singdri) may be the place which the Byzantine troops sent by 
the Emperor Mauricius (in a.d. 589) to support his protege Khusrau II found 
on their way to the basin of Lake Urmiya. 1 This last suggestion is very probably 
right for *Singan controls the eastern approaches to the Kela-shln pass, over 
which the expedition was advancing from Mesopotamia. Phonetically the 
comparison of Daryas with Dariausa is extremely tempting, and, by the side 
of Paswe (see above), Dariausa/Daryas, with its Iranian assonance, would be an 
additional and welcome support to the location of Iranian Parsua on the south¬ 
western shore of Lake Urmiya. 

We should retain the identity of the Byzantine Siraganon with *Singan 
and the location of Daryas, but their further identification with Ptolemy’s 
Sincar and Dariausa meets with considerable difficulty. According to Ptolemy, 
vi, ch. 2, their position was : 

Long. Lat. 

Aapiavaa 87° 30' 38° 30' 

ZivKap 88° 38° 30' 

Consequently they lay on the same parallel, while Sincar was situated 
slightly to the east of Datiausa. Moreover we have for 

Ecbatana 87° 10' 37° 45' 

Pharaspa 85° 30' 40° 30' 

Aganzana 89° 39° 30' 

If Aganzana is Zanjan, and if Pharaspa is Maragha (Baladhurl, 330, *Afrah- 
rudh), as assumed in BSOAS , xi, 2, 261, Sincar lay much closer to Hamadan, 
somewhere near the sources of the Qizil-ozan (Safld-rud). Sincar (var. Syncar) 
might possibly correspond to the present-day Sinna (Baladhurl, 310 : Sisar) 2 
Even imagining some major confusion in Ptolemy of Sinna and Sincar, the 
difficulty of the location of Dariausa to the west of Sincar is insoluble for the 
present. 

Meanwhile Daryas, in the district of the 4 ruined town (or province) ’ 
and lying slightly east of the supposed Parsua area, retains all its archaeological 
interest and its early Iranian appearance. 

* * ❖ * 


1 See Minorsky, * Roman and Byzantine campaigns in Atropatene BSOAS , xi, 2, 1944, 
244-5 (where instead of Theophanes read Theophylact, 317 : eis nva 7rapaK€ip,€vqv Xtpvrjv .... kcll 
yivovrai ttAtjolov KOiprjs tlvos rj Zipayavtov oi eVi^co/noi ovopa^ovoi. 

2 To the east of Dariausa-Sincar Ptolemy places the sources of his confused Strato, which 
at this place would look like the southern headwaters of the Amardus. In Pauli-Wissowa, 
E. Honigmann identifies Strato with Harhaz-pey in Mazandaran! 
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The present study of a special stratum of place-names within a limited 
area needs no particular summing up. The Mongol and Turkish names which 
have been examined in my contribution are more solid and rigid than the Iranian 
names which in the course of time undergo manifold changes. Their study 
will form an interesting contribution to philology. My direct purpose in the 
present article was to stimulate a more systematic approach to the toponymy 
of the old land of Iran. As a subsidiary instrument of work for historians, 
toponymy should occupy its due place, by the side of numismatics and epigraphy. 

P.S. The three earlier articles in my series ‘ Mongolica * are : 

1. ‘ A Mongol decree of 720/1320 to the family of Shaykh Zahid ’, BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1954, 
515-27. 

2. ‘ Pur-i Baha’s “ Mongol ” ode *, BSOAS, xvm, 2, 1956, 261-78. 

3. ‘ Pur-i Baha and his poems Charisteria Orientalia , Praha, 1956, 186-201. 

Cambridge, 5 February 1957. 
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SHAYKH BALI-EFENDI ON THE SAFAVIDS 1 


Bv Y. Minorsky 

1. The Turkmans between the Ottomans and the Persians 

2. Shaykh Ball-efendi and his letter to Riistem-pasha (c. 1550) 

3. Translation of the letter 

4. Bali-efendi’s report on the followers of Badr al-din 

5. Cheshmi-efendi and his report on heretics (early seventeenth century) 


1. The Turkmans between the Ottomans and the Persians 


T HE contents of the document which forms the main subject of the present 
article are somewhat slender and cannot be appreciated outside the context 
of the struggles between the Ottomans and the Safavids for the incorporation 
of the Turkman tribes settled in the territories separating their states. Many 
points of the situation await further investigation and our summary will be as 
brief as the complicated subject admits. 

The home of the Ottoman dynasty was in the north-western corner of 
Anatolia, but, by the middle of the fourteenth century, the Turks had crossed 
over to the northern side of the Straits and the Balkan territories became the 
nursery of the Ottoman empire. In this unusual surrounding a state was created 
vastly different from the older Islamic polities. Elsewhere, there existed a 
strong tradition regulating relations between the rulers and their subjects, 
both Muslim and those belonging to the class of heterodox 4 protected ’ com¬ 
munities (dhimml). In the Balkans, among the conquered Bulgarians, 
Rumanians, Serbians, Greeks, and Albanians, the ‘ ghazi state ’ had an 
absolutely free hand. Perhaps the most striking manifestation of this fact 
is the unprecedented system of devshirme , i.e. the periodical conscription of 
‘ tribute boys J , by which Christian children were wrung from their families, 
churches, and communities to be moulded into Ottoman pretorians owing their 
allegiance to the Sultan and the official faith of Islam. 2 

The all-absorbing tasks to be accomplished on the European territory 


1 This article forms No. 13 in my ‘ Turkmenica ’ series. 

2 See J. H. Mordtmann, Dewshirme in El ; I. Uzm^arsili in Islam Ansiklopedisi, n, and 
recently P. Wittek, ‘ Devshirme and sharVa ’, BSOAS, xvii, 2, 1955, 271-8. Professor Wittek 
admits (p. 275) that the hanafl law of the Ottomans left no loophole for such unusual practice, 
but he reminds us of the existence of such a loophole in the shafTite law (p. 277), although in the 
meantime he quotes the Turkish law forbidding the application of the shafTite rite in the diyar-i 
Rum {sic), etc. One wonders whether there exist positive facts or texts showing that the Ottoman 
government ever sought any theological grounds for their practice. On the other hand are there 
any indications that the heads of the Ottoman religious organization (whose rite had no loop¬ 
holes for the devshirme) ever protested against this ‘ brutal offence against the status of the 
dhimmis ’ ? If not, the presumption would be that the ghazi state was little hampered by theology, 
and that the doctors of law were ready, or obliged, to endorse the c raison d’etat \ These con¬ 
siderations are not foreign to the subject of the present article. [As a means of recruitment the 
devshirme was preceded by the practice of converting and enslaving a part of the Christian 
prisoners captured by the ghdzis.] 
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delayed the spread of the Ottoman power in Anatolia, where the Turkman 
principalities tolerated by the loose organization of the old Seljuk state, 1 
or born of its disruption under the impact of the Mongol invasion (thirteenth 
century), still continued their traditional and tribal existence. 2 

The expansion of the Ottomans in their old homeland did not at all resemble 
a reunion of brotherly elements. For a very long time the name Turkman 
was used among the Ottomans as an epitome of backwardness, and the historians 
exerted their wit at the expense of their tribal cousins by calling them ‘ ungodly 
Turkmans 5 ( Turkmdn-i bl-lman). 

Asia Minor and the lands adjoining it in the east had their own loyalties 
and their own way of life, and resented incorporation in the centralized Ottoman 
state saturated with Balkan elements. 3 As usual in the Middle Ages, the opposi¬ 
tion was inclined to drape itself in the cloak of religious dissidence. In the 
eighth/fourteenth century dervishism and shfite influences were widely 
spread among the Anatolian Turkmans. 4 Characteristic are the great revolts in 
Western Anatolia which broke out in the beginning of the fifteenth century. 5 

By 1390 Sultan Bayazid Ylldirim had subjugated the Anatolian principalities, 
but in 1402 Tamerlane defeated him at Ankara and this blow gave a new 
lease of life to the restored principalities. 6 Murad II (1421-51) and the conqueror 


1 The term ‘ Etat centralise ’ which M. F. Kopriilii, Les origines de VEmpire Ottoman, 1935, 
78, applies to the Seljuk state must be understood cum grano satis. He himself, p. 101, refers to 
‘ les beyliks des marches ’. The easy disintegration of the state also indicates the complexity of 
its structure ; cf. Wittek, c Deux chapitres de l’histoire des Turcs de Roum ’, Byzantion, xi, 
1936, 297. 

2 cf. the present-day retrospect on the Turkman tribes by Professor Kopriilii, see op. cit., 57 : 
1 absolument etrangeres a la notion d’Etat, ne connaissant aucun ordre social hors celui de la 
tribu . . . ces masses indisciplinees, des que le mecanisme administratif se relachait un peu, 
devenaient aussitot un element de troubles et d’anarchie ’, etc. For the ‘ visiting cards ’ left 
by these tribes in the toponymy of Anatolia see A. Refik, Anadoluda Turk asiretleri , Istanbul, 
1930. 

3 P. Wittek, ‘ De la defaite d’Ankara . . .’, REI, 1938, 1, p. 7 : ‘ Avec ses troupes d’elite, les 
janissaires, formees de captifs tombes tout jeunes aux mains des ghazis, au cours des razzias en 
pays chretiens, et avec les auxiliaires que les princes balkaniques . . . devaient lui amener person- 
nellement, Bayezid disposait d’une superiority ecrasante sur ces emirats (d’Anatolie) ’ ; cf. Wittek, 
Byzantion, xi, 312, on the resentment of the poet Ahmedi against Sultan Bayazid’s action in 
Anatolia. 

4 M. F. Kopriilii, Anadoluda Isldmiyet (1922, unfinished), p. 89. A Venetian report of 8 April 
1514 estimates the number of shfites in Asia Minor at ‘ four-fifths of the whole of Anatolia 
see N. Jorga, Gesch. d. Osm. Reichs, n, 327. 

5 On the revolts in 1416 of Badr al-din and his associates Borkliije-Mu$tafa and Torlaq 
Hu-Kamal, see Hammer, GOR, 1840, i, 293 ; Babinger, Schejch Bedr ed-din, 1921, and Babinger, 
‘ Der Islam in Kleinasien ’, ZD MG, lxxvi, 1922, 126-56. See also the important critical review 
of Babinger’s thesis in M. F. Kopriilii-zade’s ‘ Bemerkungen z. Religionsgeschichte Kleinasiens 
Mitteilungen z. Osmanischen Geschichte (Wien), i, 1922, 203-22, and especially M. §erefeddin 
Yaltkaya, Bedreddin in 1st. Ansiklopedisi (which sums up the contents of the monograph by the 
same author, Istanbul, 1924). 

6 With some exaggeration, H. A. Gibbons, The foundation of the Ottoman Empire, Oxford, 
1916, 280, enumerates 26 large and small amirates in Anatolia. The book of the American 
author, despite its many mistakes and misunderstandings, still represents a considerable amount 
of work and new ideas- 
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of Constantinople Muhammad II (1451-81) completed the unification of 
Anatolia under their sceptre, but the situation remained unsafe because of 
the existence and influence of other rival forces further east. 

By the fourteenth century two powerful and autonomous federations of 
Turkman tribes had been formed, that of the Qaba-qoyunlu in Armenia, 
and that of the Aq-qoyunlu in Diyarbakr. 1 The Aq-qoyunlu had already 
taken- part in Timur’s campaign against Sultan Bayazid (1402), and when 
in 1467 they absorbed their Qara-qoyunlu rivals and defeated the last energetic 
Timurid, their dominions, extending from Herat and the Persian Gulf to 
Anatolia, secured them an important place among the neighbours of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Under Uzun-Hasan (1466-78), the Aq-qoyunlu did not conceal their 
designs in Anatolia and were in close touch both with the remaining princi¬ 
palities of Asia Minor (Qaraman) and with the European powers. In case of 
Uzun-Hasan’s success, the Republic of Venice was ready to recognize him 
as the lord of Constantinople. However, after the first clash with Sultan 
Muhammad, Uzun-Hasan prudently refrained from any new challenges. No 
sooner did his successor, Sultan Ya‘qub, die (in 1490), than struggles among the 
princes, in the course of a decennium, disrupted the Aq-qoyunlu power, but 
then its succession was taken up by a fresh, and a more serious, candidate. 

With the advent of Shah Isma‘Il Safavi (1502) opened the long series 
of Turco-Persian moves and counter-moves which lasted almost down to 
our own times. The story of Shaykh Safi of Ardabil (b. 1252, d. 1334) and his 
successors needs no re-telling. The shaykhs had succeeded in establishing 
a large clientele among the Turkman tribes, right down to the heart of Anatolia 
and to northern Syria. Perhaps instinctively the Turkmans sought religious 
allegiance to the chiefs in the far rear, independent of their prevailing and 
centralizing western neighbours. The early shaykhs were strictly orthodox 
and their religious authority could not be called in question and opposed. 
The turning-point came in the years 1449-56, when a descendant of Shaykh 
Safi in the fourth generation, the young Shaykh Junayd, appeared too 
energetic and restless for the then ruler of Persia, the Qara-qoyunlu Jahanshah. 
Junayd was expelled from Ardabil and spent six or seven years in visiting 
the adepts of his house among the Turkman tribes of Anatolia and Syria. 2 
It is possible that having discovered shf ite leanings among the Anatolians, 
he felt that a wider scope for his enterprise would open with his own move 
in the same direction. No clear indications as to his exact arguments can 
be culled from our sources, but the later developments show that he assumed 
the role of a descendant of the shf ite imams, and even of an incarnation of their 

1 The history of the early Aq-qoyunlu was written by Abu-Bakr Tihranl. A copy of his 
Tarikh-i Diydrbakriya (incomplete at the end) was discovered in Iraq, and it is to be hoped that 
Dr. F. Sumer (Ankara) will succeed in bringing out an edition of it. 

2 W. Hinz, Irans Aufstieg zum Nationalstaate, 1936, 25. See Minorsky, Persia in 1478-90 , 
1957. 
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spark of divinity. When his claims and activities aroused the suspicion both 
of the Sultan and the lords of Egypt, he had to take refuge with Uzun-Hasan 
in Diyarbakr. No doubt, the orthodox ruler of the Aq-qoyunlu objected to 
the vagaries of the young shaykh, but he could not fail to appreciate his useful 
links with the western Turkmans. Both Junayd and his son Haydar (born 
in Diyarbakr) married Aq-qoyunlu princesses and this circumstance may have 
had some importance in preparing the advent of Shah Isma £ il and in gaining 
for the Safavids the loyalty of further groups of tribesmen. 

Such Turkmans, under the name of shahi-sevdn, 1 formed the mainstay of 
the Safavid power, but instead of the loose tribal links which had cemented 
the Qara-qoyunlu and Aq-qoyunlu federations, they were united this time 
by their allegiance to the Murshid-i Kamil , who was capable of working 
miracles, nay, was even himself a vessel of Godhead. In the list of tribes which 
carried Shah Isma‘Il to the throne there were groups of tribes called Rumlu 
(‘ those of Anatolia ’), Shdmlu (‘ those of Syria ’), Takke (in ancient Lycia), 
etc., and one clearly realizes what leaven of future struggles they represented 
in the relations between the 4 Grand Turk ’ and the 4 Grand Sofi ’. 

The momentum of the strife was somewhat lost after the death of Shah 
‘Abbas I (1587-1628), who weakened the tribal Turkoman element among his 
supporters and replaced it by more disciplined new troops recruited in Persia 
and particularly among the Transcaucasian Christians, quite probably in 
imitation of the Ottoman janissaries. 2 

Somewhat paradoxically, the great achievement of the Safavids proved 
to be the creation of a Persian state, independent of the goodwill of its neighbours 
and linked up with the Iranian tradition. This task could not have been 
realized without stable frontiers. On the other hand, the Safavids had stepped 
into the shoes of their Aq-qoyunlu predecessors and in the west were anxious 
to incorporate a large part of the faithful Turkmans and their territories. 
Thence the entanglements with Turkey, which also coveted Anatolia and the 
lands stretching beyond it. On the whole, the Ottomans proved more westernized 
and stronger than the Persians, and gradually the frontier was more or less 
stabilized by the somewhat vague treaty of 1049/1639 concluded between 
Sultan Murad IV and Shah Safi. 3 

On the surface, the long struggles between Turkey and Persia often took 
the aspect of a religious war between the sunnite orthodoxy and the shahs 
4 gone astray 5 (shah-i gumrdh ). Apart from the angry epithets exchanged 


1 ‘ Those loving the shah ’, but with a hint at the * Shah of Sanctity ’ ( shah-i vildyat), i.e. 
‘All. 

2 See Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-muluJc, 1942, 30, 189, and Minorsky, * La Perse au 15-me siecle ’, 
Rome, 1957. 

3 It was reserved to our generation to establish in 1914 a clear delimitation of the Turco- 
Persian frontier line based grosso modo on the seventeenth century status quo , though Persia, 
in her later negotiations with Turkey, made some additional concessions and gave to Turkey the 
territory including Mt. Lesser Ararat. 
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between the two adversaries, 1 the sources available on the theoretical justifica¬ 
tion of the conflicts are scarce. 

On the Persian side, some traces of the ‘ secret doctrine 5 of the Safavids 
are found in the divan of poems composed by Shah Isma‘11 under the nom de 
plume of Khata’l . 2 Some hints at the aberrations of the shah can be gathered 
from the reproaches addressed to him by the Uzbek khan ‘Ubayd-allah in 
936/1520, see Ahsan al-tavdnkh, 226-31. Also characteristic are the debates 
instituted in 1743 by Nadir-shah when he was eagerly, but vainly, striving to 
establish an agreement with the sunnites. 3 

From the point of view of the expanding Ottoman Empire, large numbers 
of shTites within the Turkish territory would have been considered as a 4 fifth 
column ’. In 917/1511 Shah-quli Baba, 4 son of one of the devoted deputies 
(JchaUfa) of Shah Isma/Il’s father, revolted in the province of Takke and fought 
several battles with the Ottoman army before he lost his life and his turbulent 
followers retreated into Persia. In the following year, during the troubles in 
Turkey, the shah sent Nur ‘All khalifa to summon his followers and they 
devastated Asia Minor and burnt Toqat. 5 The energetic Sultan Selim, who had 
succeeded his father on 25 April 1,512, had 40,000 shfites massacred 6 before 
he went to defeat Shah Isma‘11 at Chaldiran in 920/1514. 

Force was on the Turkish side but the Persian propaganda was more subtle 
and penetrating. To struggle against it the Ottomans established an intelligence 
service and tried to control public opinion. The documents quoted in the 
present article present an interest as showing the way in which it was done and 
the collaboration of the spiritual powers with the civil and military authorities. 

2. Shaykh BalI-efendi and his Letter to Eustem-pasha 

The MS of the well-known Turkish history of Ibrahim Pechevi 7 belonging 
to the ficole des Langues Orientates Vivantes in Paris (No. 103) contains two 
annexes written in the same hand as the remaining text. The date of the first 
annex (Temeshvar, 1063/middle of March 1653) is close to Pechevi’s time and 
the place of his employment: 

iSjLil a) l—*^11 (3Aft ^ jSj 

. A* aj j^-\ (IAS") lUj 

1 See the diplomatic correspondence of the time in Feridun-bey’s collection and its abstract 
in E. G. Browne, LHP , iv, 67-9 and 73-5. 

2 For the edification of his Turkman supporters he wrote it in Turkish. See Minorsky, ‘ The 
poetry of Shah Isma‘11 ’, BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 1006a-53a. 

3 See ‘Abdullah al-Suwaydi, Kitab al-hujjaj al-qaV'iya bi-ittifaq al-firaq al-islamiya, Cairo, 
1329. Russian resume by Professor A. E. Schmidt in V. V. Bartoldu, Tashkent, 1927, 69-107 
and 532. 

4 Called Shaytan-quli by the Turks. 5 See Ahsan al-tavdrlkh , 125, 128, 134. 

6 Idris BidllsI, Selim-nama, B.M. Add. 24,960, ff. 68b-70b. As noted by E. G. Browne, 
LHP , iv, 72, the Persian historians do not mention this melancholy event. 

7 Pechevi was a native of Pecs in Hungary. Born in 982/1574 he died in 1061/1650, or a few 
years earlier. A part of his career was spent in Temeshvar. See Babinger, GOW, 1927, 192-5. 
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The annexes were discovered by the late Abraham Danon (d. 1925), who 
published one of them 1 but only referred to the second (dated about a.i>. 
1548-9). He most kindly allowed me to copy it out from his notes and it will 
form the main subject of the present article. In conclusion I shall offer some 
considerations on the document published by A. Danon himself, which was 
drawn up some 75 years later than the first. 

The new document (MS 103, f. lOr) is a copy of a letter addressed to Riistem- 
pasha, twice Grand Vazir under Sultan Suleyman. 2 The sender of the letter is 
Shaykh Ball-efendi 4 who lies buried in Sofia ’, and the letter, judging by its 
epistolary formulas, seems to be complete. Shaykh Sufi Ball khalifa is men¬ 
tioned in Tashkoprii-zade’s biographical work. 3 The author states that he was 
a learned and pious man who led the poor and the unfortunate along the path 
of righteousness and strongly supported the shaft at. He died in Sofia in 
959/1552 and was buried outside the town, at Salihiya where there stands a 
mosque and a tekyef The translator of Tashkoprii’s work into Turkish, Mejdi- 
efendi of Adrianople, in his postscript ( tedhyil) adds that Ball-efendi 5 s birth¬ 
place was Strumja (Strumitsa in Macedonia) but he lived in Sofia where he 
died in 960/10 February 1553. He enjoyed the favour of Sultan Suleyman 
whom he accompanied on several campaigns and recited prayers for his victories. 
Mejdi-efendi, during his visit to Sofia, read the marvellous compositions 
(rasayil-i ‘ ajlbe) of the shaykh, among which he mentions a treatise on 
Predestination (qada va qadar), a commentary on Ibn al-‘Arab!’s Fusils 
al-Mkam , etc. 5 

The period of Ball-efendi’s letter is more closely indicated by the reference 
to the brother of Shah Tahmasp, Alqas. 6 This prince was governor of Shlrvan, 
but revolted in 954 and fled, by way of the Crimea, to the court of Sultan 
Suleyman. Together with Alqas, the sultan invaded Azarbayjan in 955 (summer 
of 1548), and during the winter Alqas carried out a deep diversion into Persian 
Iraq. In 956/1549 his relations with the Ottomans became strained. He did 
not respond to the summons of the sultan and took refuge in the fort of Merlvan 
(Persian Kurdistan), where he was captured by a Kurdish chief and sent to 
Shah Tahmasp. He was imprisoned in the castle of Qahqaha (near Ardabil) 
and in the beginning of 957/1550 was thrown down from its walls. 

As Ball-efendi speaks of the liquidation (raf‘) of Alqas, one has to infer 


1 ‘ Un interrogatoire d’heretiques musulmans (1619) \ Jour. As., 1919, avril, 281-93. 

2 See Ha mm er, GOB, 1840, n, 197, 246, 350, 848 : from March 1545 to October 1553 and 
from 28 September 1555 to 9 July 1561 when he died. 

3 ShaqaHq al-nu'maniya, Cairo, 1310, n, 64; German transl. by O. Rescher, Galata, 1927, 332. 

4 He must not be confused with the native of Tire (in Aydin) Serkhosh Ball-efendi, who died 
in 981/1573 and lies buried near Qurshunlu-tiirbe, see Pechevi, i, 465-6, and the continuation 
of Tashkoprii-zade by ‘All Miniq, German transl. (by Rescher), Stuttgart, 1934, 73. 

5 The Turkish translation, completed in 995/1586, 30 years after the composition of the 
original work, was printed in Constantinople in 1269/1852, pp. 251-2. 

6 This name seems to be of Caucasian (Daghestanian) origin > Alkhas, though perhaps 
remotely connected with Arabic al-Kha§$. 
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that the letter was written after 956/1550. Ball-efendi hints also at some 
disappointment felt on the Ottoman side, because of a military expedition 
(ghazd) which did not proceed according to the desire of the sultan. In fact, 
when Sultan Suleyman entered Tabriz (on 20 Jum. II 955/27 July 1548), 
his horses and camels died in large numbers for lack of fodder. After a five 
days’ stay in the town, Suleyman 1 moved back via Van, Diyarbakr, and 
Aleppo. The Persians came on the heels of the retreating Turks and Shah 
Tahmasp rapidly advanced to Arzinjan. It was a moment when the sultan 
must have felt annoyed, as indicated by Ball-efendi. This again points to the 
time about 956/1549. 

The tone of the letter suggests that Ball-efendi stood on terms of intimacy 
with the Prime Minister, Riistem-pasha. This clever native of Croatia accom¬ 
panied Sultan Suleyman on his campaign to Tabriz and was certainly well 
informed concerning the affairs of the enemy. The more astonishing is the 
simple-hearted readiness of the shaykh to comfort and support the Grand 
Vazir with his garbled stories. The blanks in his information and his memory 
are readily filled in with pure inventions, the object of which is quite clear. 
Having accumulated his moral authority, the mystic of Sofia wished to bolster 
up the purely political and military action taken by the government and to 
free the conscience of his ‘ son ’, the Grand Vazir, from any restraints with 
regard to the enemies vowed to destruction and extermination. 

Ball-efendi’s letter is quite outspoken and the only commentary it needs 
is to underline his free handling of historical facts. 

3. Translation from the Turkish 

The copy of the advice (naslhat-ndme) sent by the late Shaykh Ball-efendi, 
who lies buried in Sofia , to the Prime Minister (sadr-i a‘zam) Rustem-pdshd 
concerning (the Safavids) Alqds and Tahmds (Tahmasp). (In it the Shaykh ), 
may his grave be sanctified , has explained the beginnings of the immoral Qizil-bdsh. 

In the name of God, Merciful and Compassionate. 

Your Excellency, Pasha, my son! May God give many years of life to 
His Majesty the Sultan ( Hunkdr ), 2 and may he achieve elevation in this and 
the other world. After the prayer (ghibba al-du'd) : you should not say, that 
this Holy War (ghazd) did not achieve its purpose {murad ), that H.M. the 
Hunkar’s wish was not realized, that the prayers of the learned and virtuous 
(‘ulamd-va sulahd) were not accepted, and that the power (taithlr) of the Exalted 
Qor’an did not manifest itself. 

The answer is offered here that there are three classes of those who pray: 
the common, the distinguished (khdss), and the especially distinguished (akhass). 

1 Ahsan al-tavarilch, years 953-6/1546-9 ; Tarikh-i Pechevi , i, 267-83 ; already at that 
moment Pechevi (i, 273) refers to the dissatisfaction of Suleyman with the rough proceedings 
of his protege Alqa§ ; Sharaf-nama , i, 85-6 and n, 198 : none of the Persian amirs, whom Alqa§ 
had promised to bring over to the Ottoman side, joined the sultan. 

2 Thus spelt throughout, for Khunkdr < Kh w andkar. 
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The first pray thus : c whatever be the desire of His Majesty the Hunkar, 
thou God, render it successful’. These people are (God’s) beloved (but?) 
in such affairs it is not their duty (shdn) to look for God’s acceptance. 

The distinguished class did not know what the Hunkar’s plan was, but 
admitted that perhaps its realization would not meet with God’s consent. 
Then, it might lead to mischief ( jisad ), and thus our prayers (too) might prove 
contrary to God’s will and we might happen to be in revolt (‘dsi olavuz). Then 
they turned to a still better prayer : ‘ 0 God, do whatever is blissful for our 

Sovereign ’, for the habit of the distinguished requires 

that in every affair they pray for (the realization of) God’s will. 

As for the most distinguished, their duty (requires) that, since the Hunkar 
had ordered prayers, they paid attention ( nazar) to the order, and considered 
it with utmost concentration. They knew that things should happen ( olsa 
gereJc) in accordance with his order made with prescience ( keshf) and the know¬ 
ledge of the divine will (Hlm-i ladun). Therefore they did engage in prayer—* 
and let it be known that the third category consists of the highest among the 
saints (evliya) and their prayers are accepted. 

Now that these three categories have made prayers for the accomplishment 
of the Hunkar’s wishes, no doubt their wishes will be accepted. Nor is there 
any doubt that the Exalted Qor’an has manifested its influence. 

However, in accepting a prayer, the divine habits and rules are fourfold, 
namely: 

1 : that, (either the object) of the prayer is granted immediately after 
the prayer ; 2 : or, (only) some effect (of the prayer) is produced ; 3 : that 
(either) the prayer, as it is (‘ayrii), is realized ; 4 : or that something more 
blissful takes place and thus the effect of the Exalted Qor’an becomes apparent. 

The presence of Alqas in the lands of Islam is highly pernicious. He has 
been removed (raf‘), and some delay has ensued regarding Tahmas (^Tahmasp). 1 
The intention was that he should be removed from that kingdom and that 
Muhammad’s shariat should be enacted. This too is expected to take place 
soon, and the Hunkar will see all his wishes realized. 

Now let us report on those sons of Evil (evldd-i shu’m) and it is a true report 
(for) we heard it from trustworthy people from among (?) the great community. 

(They said): Shaykh Safi [sic], who is the ancestor of this people of Evil, 
belongs to a 4 chain ’ of shaykhs. In the ‘ chains ’ which we have seen he is 
mentioned as a sayyid. And it is mentioned (qayd olunmush) that some murshids 
recognized him as a sayyid. Sayyid or not, the faith of Islam should be 
respected. 2 In any case, it is known that Shaykh Safi is a Perfect Murshid 


1 The accepted Persian pronunciation is Tahmasib (Turkish influence ?). 

2 Shaykh Safi was a highly respected shaykh, but proofs of his appurtenance to the children 
of the Prophet are lacking, see BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1954, 518. See recently N. Falsafi, Zindagani-yi 
Shah 1 Abbas I, 1332/1953, 3-4, 157-9. 
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and one of God’s men (ehl Allah). This is the true position and now we come 
to develop (baydn) the report (hhabar). 

One day Shaykh Safi invited some of his eminent murids to his retreat 
(khalvet-Jchdne). On their coming they found their shaykh in tears. They 
made so bold as to ask : £ 0 shaykh, why are you weeping ? ’ and he replied : 
£ I once saw a dream : that in my loins ( bel) tiny puppies 1 were yapping and 
calling to one another. I did not pay any attention (hich qayirmadim) and gave 
(my dream) a different interpretation. Yet what was going to happen proved to 
be coming and there was something to appear. I know now that (my dream) 

referred to the externally (existing world) o-bl 

I (J-l—*£* (_£J—And he cried: ‘From the loins 

of a man like Mu £ awiya a Yazid was born, and from the loins of a dog like 
myself a dog will come and it must come and he wept again. £ Those dogs 
barking in my loins are a sign that from my descent a tyrannous band will 
rise and uproot the Muhammadan law. It will oppress the learned, the pious 
and the believers, and destroy them by the sword and by torture. May the 
Almighty let them perish, them and their followers.’ 

Now, my son, the effect and the requirement of that prayer is that it is 
necessary to defeat by the sword and to destroy by force (qahr) that tribe, 
its great and its small (ulusuni kichisini), its property and women, with the 
exception of the children (sibydn). There is no other means, for it is impossible 
to reform (isldh) this tribe by kindness and mercy. 

Let us again proceed with our purpose. When Shaykh Safi approached his 
end, he convoked his friends and said : £ Agree all of you, and from among 
yourselves elect someone to be my successor (qd’im-maqam). My son is not 
worthy of my place. Let him go and acquire perfection and let someone else 
sit in (my) place. Let him not sit at my hearth ( ojaq ), for he is not suitable for 
my place ’. Having thus proclaimed his will he departed to the other world. 

They say, he had a son Muhammad-shah by name. 2 As he wanted to occupy 
his father’s place, the sufls split in two divisions ( boluJc ): those who were 
licentious {ehl-i hava), together with (Muhammad-shah’s) mother, went to one 
side and promoted him to his father’s place and among the ignorant and the 
common he had a large following. The other division were the sufls who are 
People of the Truth (ahl-i haqq), 3 and they did not accept (this decision) saying 
that it was contrary to the Shaykh’s ruling. Each of them betook himself to a 


1 EnjeJc, see Tarama sozlugu , I, 1943, 267, 269. 

2 This is pure invention. Shaykh Safi (1252-1334) was succeeded by his son, the highly 
respected Sadr al-dln (1305—92). The latter’s son Khwaja ‘All acted as the head of the order down 
to 1427. His son and successor Ibrahim, known as Shaykh-shah, died in 1447. During the minority 
of his son Junayd, his brother Ja‘far b. Ibrahim became the locum tenens , and it was he who, in 
agreement with Jahanshah Qara-qoyunlu, expelled Junayd from Ardabil. 

3 Probably in general meaning. But see below, p. 449, the particular sect designated by this 
name. 
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country and being occupied with his own plight (hal) acted in conformity with 
the sharVat. 

Muhammad-shah established himself in his father’s place but his situation 
(hal) became such that gradually his assembly ( majlis ) came to consist mostly 
of licentious men and heretics (rawafid), while learned and pious men shunned 
his assembly. Because of the multitude of the ignorant (in the assembly), 
the idea of a Holy War ( ghaza ) occurred to Muhammad-shah and moved by this 
mania (savdd) he several times led expeditions towards Georgia. 

When he died his son Junayd 1 took his place, and those who loved Muham¬ 
mad-shah crowded together (choqdular) 2 round Junayd, and he too several 
times set out on campaigns of Holy War, and as they were successful (rdst 
geldi), good and bad (eyu-yatlu) in great numbers joined him. They came and 
applied for permission to march on Georgia through Persia (‘ajam). The 
king agreed to this but one of his vazirs did not approve of it (and said): 4 0 
my king, this lot does not enjoy a good reputation among people, let your slave 
go and see what kind of men they are ’. With the king’s order he went to 
discover that all that tribe had gone astray (daldlat) and came to report: 
4 Is this the way of a shaykh and the dervishes ? Should there be (?) any 
clever men (ehl-i 4 ilm ) among them, much blood will be shed before we repel 
them ’. The matter being so (dyle olsa ?), the king forbade them (to go on) 
but they did not obey his order (buyuruq), saying : 4 be it as it may, we shall 
not renounce this expedition ’ (bu gfiazddcm ruju‘ etmeziz). 

In view of this situation, the king on his part sent a detachment of men and 
there was a great battle. Finally the army gone astray was put to flight. Junayd 
was beheaded and his people defeated and scattered. 

The son of Shaykh Junayd, Haydar, was brought to the king and the doctors 
of law issued a fatva for his execution, but some of them intervened before the 
king saying: 4 For the rebellion of the father the son cannot be responsible 
(ahhdh) ’. They did not leave him in Ardabil, but kept him prisoner in Tabriz. 
There was no means for him to study. He wandered, drunk, in the streets 
strumming his tanbura. The person who at that time was sultan had a widowed 
sister who did not enjoy a good name or good manners. By chance they fell 
in love, the pregnancy of the young woman became evident, and everybody 
knew that the cause of it was this young man. This was an undeserved shame 
for all the chiefs and nobles. Consequently they married (Haydar to the 
widow) and sent him with his wife to Ardabil. 3 A short time passed (sehl 


1 As mentioned above, Junayd was the son of Ibrahim Shaykh-shah, of whose ghaza nothing 
is known. When after a six years’ absence Junayd returned to Ardabil, his position with Jahanshah 
became again intolerable. He had to leave Ardabil and went on a ghaza to the Caucasus, but on 
4 March 1460 lost his life in a clash with the troops of the shlrvanshah Khalil whose territory he 
was crossing. 

2 Tarlama sozlugu, i, 165 : ususmek. 

3 Haydar was born in Diyarbakr when his father had gone to Ardabil and Shirvan in 1459-60. 
Haydar was brought up by his mother’s brother Uzun-Hasan, who later gave him in marriage 
his own daughter (born of the princess of Trebizond) ! 
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zeman gechti) and Isma‘11 was born prematurely. The heretics said it was a 
miracle, while the doctors of law gave a decision proclaiming Isma‘11 a bastard 
(veled el-zina). This term acquired notoriety in those parts, and when Isma‘il 
grew up this was reported to him (qulagma kodular). When he asked : 4 Who 
put out this talk about me ? ’, the answer was : 4 The doctors of the sunnis 
said so \ IsmaTl said : 4 Should I find an occasion, I shall murder the doctors 
with various kinds of torture and then uproot the sunnis and, instead, I will 
spread (yurudiim) the shVa creed. I will avenge (intiqdm alam) my father 
and grandfather ’. 

Now we return (geldik ?) to the story of Haydar. 1 When he went to Ardabil 
he took his father’s place. All the ignoramuses, libertines and heretics gathered 
round him in masses (bashina choqdular) and he followed the path of the Holy 
War. He led several expeditions and overpowered (choq kimesneye qddir oldu) 
many people. 2 Once, with plenty of arms (yaraq), they marched as if against the 
Georgians, though their intention was to use the occasion for capturing the 
throne of Persia ( 4 ajem takhtmi) by force ( basqun edisp). Someone came to 
report their secret to the king who got in readiness. When, coming from one 
direction, they were passing, the army collected by the king met them and 
said : 4 Return to your place, there is no leave for you from the king \ The 
ill-starred lot resisted and a great battle began, which ended in Haydar’s 
head being cut off and his filthy lot being defeated, while in their saddlebags 
(heybe) were found 500 cuirasses (jebe) and sets of plate-armour (zirih). 

One of the murids of Shaykh Haydar who took part in that battle ( jenkte 
bile imish ?) told me the details. He said : 4 We were taken unawares ( gliajletde 
bulunduq) : the cuirasses were not on our backs, or we would have accounted 
(qaydin gorurduk) for that Persian lot Isma‘11 (who) was still a child found 

himself together (aL> bile, with his father ?). 3 The men fled with him and in 
Ardabil put him in his father’s place. He suspended (fdrigh) the expeditions 
but ordered his friends to gather arms in secret and keep them in stores, his 
decision being to reappear at a (suitable) time. Thus they made their prepara¬ 
tions and, when disturbances (jitret) broke out in the Persian country, he 
reappeared and it is common knowledge what he did. 

Now, my son, the Persian country nurtured and favoured ( 4 inayet ) that 
filthy tribe, and what loyalty ( vefd ) did they find ? If on our part, we shower 
honours and favours on Alqas, or someone else, what will be the profit (ne 
fayda bulavuz) % They are the seed of error and sparks (qigilj'im) of the infernal 
fire. Wherever you put them they will pass through the seven layers (of the 


1 A repetition, or an alternative draft kept in Ball-efendi’s papers. 

2 Haydar was sent to Ardabil after Uzun-Hasan Aq-qoyunlu defeated Jahanshah Qara- 
qoyunlu (on 17 November 1467). He led three expeditions to the Caucasus, and on the last of 
them (9 July 1488) was killed in a battle with the troops of his cousin Ya‘qub Aq-qoyunlu which 
were supporting the shlrvanshah. See Minorsky, Persia in 1478-90 , 1957, 117-19. 

3 IsmaTl was a child in the care of his mother in Ardabil. 
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earth) and return to their source. Alive or dead, in the Islamic territory they 
are nothing but harm, and their removal from it is very happiness ! 1 

After having been drafted ( tesmd ), this letter has been sent to your Excellency 
that the position of this ill-starred tribe of evil should become known to you 
in detail. 

And now, this is all (baqi wassaldm )! 

4. Bali-efendi’s Report on the Followers of Badr al-din 
In his critical survey of F. Babinger’s thesis on Shaykh Badr al-din, 
M. F. Kopriilii-zade quotes another report by Ball-efendi on the group of Badr 
al-din’s (see above, p. 438) followers still flourishing at his time in Dobruja 
(Deli-Orman). Ball-efendi pressed Sultan Suleyman to punish the heretics. 
He described Badr al-din as a dissolute drunkard recommending wine as the 
true nectar promised in the other world. In his view this world was God’s 
open table ( sufre-yi Haqq). Whoever knows c the Man ’, knows God ( Haqq ), 
and 4 1 am God ’ (and’l-Haqq). Badr al-din’s ignorant followers performed 
sijda (‘ prostration ’) before him and called him 4 God ’. Having blown out the 
candles they performed abominations in darkness. 

The author of the important 4 Bemerkungen ’ somewhat cautiously admitted 
that Bali-efendi’s expose might strengthen our knowledge of the tenets and 
practices of Badr al-din’s sect. 2 In the light of Bali-efendi’s presentation of the 
history of the Safavids this assumption loses much of its probability. The 
sufi investigator, closely connected with the views of the government, was 
surely ventilating the hotchpotch of his recollections in order to support the 
interests of the centralized state. His writings are obviously not on the level of 
St. Augustine’s views on Manichaeism. 

5. Cheshmi-efendi and his Report on Heretics 
As regards the other annexe to the MS of Pechevi, which was published by 
A. Danon (see above, p. 442), it claims to be a summary of the confessions 
(i‘tirdf) made by some heretics (malahida) living in Constantinople, in the 
presence (mejlis) of the late Cheshmi-efendi, who was appointed by (the Sultan’s) 
order (ferman) to conduct the investigation. As regards the person of the official 
inquisitor, A. Danon refers to his earlier article, 3 in which he mentioned Cheshmi- 
efendi as the qadi of Constantinople appointed after the murder of Sultan 


1 cf. CheshmI-efendi’s dammara-hum Allah. See below, p. 450. 

2 ‘ Bemerkungen 1922, 212—13 : ‘ Die folgenden Zeilen Ball-efendis, der bei Bekanntgabe 
dieser Ideen und Lehren dem Sultan deren Bestrafung rat, vermogen unsere obigen Darlegungen 
uber Brauche und Lehrsatze der Anhanger Bedr ed-dins sehr gut zu bekraftigen ’. The author 
quotes Bali-efendi’s statement from a commentary on Yaziji'-oglu’s Mubammadiya, I, 58. The 
author of the commentary (Haqq!) calls Ball-efendi a §ufi following the path of the sharPa 
(mutasharri i ). See also this reference to Ball-efendi and other shaykhs in M. ^erefeddin Yaltkaya’s 
article in Islam Ansiklopedisi: Bedreddin. 

3 4 Contribution a l’histoire des sultans Osman II et Mustafa I’, Jour. As., 1919, juillet, 
69-139, septembre, 243-310. 
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Osman II in 1622. We know some further stages in his career, for under Sultan 
Murad he acted as the supreme judge {qddi- asJcer) of Anatolia and in 1632 
was transferred to the same post in Rumelia. However, before he arrived 
there, the judges of Anatolia accused him of venality ( irtisha ) in giving 100 
distinguished appointments (yilz guzide mans'ib) to unworthy candidates. The 
qadls of Rumelia joined their colleagues in their written protest submitted to 
the Sultan, and the latter cancelled the appointment and exiled ( nefy ) Cheshmi- 
efendi to Brusa. 1 

The document (four printed pages) is too short to be a complete account of 
CheshmI-efendi’s official inquiry and its form (even without the initial basmala) 
suggests that it is more likely a brief summary of the more interesting points, 
in which case it may include elements picked out from the allegations of some 
witnesses. 

A. Danon refrained from defining more exactly the group to which the 
accused belonged and thought that they might have been affiliated to the 
Hurufls or Bektashis. This surmise can hardly be accepted, for it would lead 
us to suppose that the Safavid tendencies had penetrated into the circles closely 
connected with the janissaries. 2 

The fact that the accused confessed to their recognition of Shah ‘Abbas 
(d. 19 January 1629) as their murshid points rather to their being Persians, or 
some Turkman adepts of the Safavids. It is said that at their assemblies they 
recited the ‘ words 5 of Shah Isma'll Khata’l , which they called ma‘m . 3 It is 
true that Khata’i was that shah’s poetical nom de plume 4 and, on the other hand, 
we know that the Atesh-begi branch of the Ahl-i Haqq sect considered Shah 
Isma‘Tl‘ the pir of Turkestan 5 —in which case ‘ Turkestan ’ is supposed to refer 
to the Turkman tribes of Azarbayjan. 5 Even then the role of Khata’i in the 
syncretic and receptive system of the Ahl-i Haqq religion was far from being 
outstanding. The reference to the fraternal unions between a man and a woman, 
whom the document calls Haqq qarindash , is also a practice of the Ahl-i Haqq 
(shart-i iqrar ‘ the contract of recognition ’), meant to conduce to the edification 
of the brother by the moral influence of his sister-elect. 6 The inquirer naturally 
uses this vulnerable point to introduce his ready accusations of utter immorality 
—an arm which at all times was wielded against heterodoxy, and from which 
even early Christianity was not immune. Having demonstrated the perversity 
of the contemptible sectarians, the document attributed to Cheshmi-efendi 


1 History of Na'imd, 1147/1734, i, 513 ; Hammer, GOB, 1829, v, 136 (or 1840, m, 102). 

2 See also Kopriilii-zade’s opinion in his ‘ Bemerkungen ’, 1922, p. 214, n. 1, and his Les 
origines du Bektachisme, Paris, 1926, 24. 

3 ‘ (A saying full of) meaning ’, apparently in verse, cf. the present-day Turkish mdni (ma'ni) 
in the sense of 4 song ’. 

4 See Minorsky, 4 The poetry of Shah Isma 4 il ’, BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 1006a-53a. 

5 See Minorsky, Etudes sur les Ahle-Haqq , in Revue du Monde Musulman , 1920-1 (in book 
form, pp. 108-12), and Minorsky, Ahl-i Haklc in El. 

6 See loc. cit., 141-2 ; cf. akhu wa ukhtu al-dkhira of the Yazidis. 

vol. xx. 29 
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ends with prayers to God to exterminate the heretics ( dammara-hum Allah , 
qahhara-hum Allah). 

If, at first sight, the heretics referred to by Cheshmi-efendi have some 
points in common with the Ahl-i Haqq, there is no indication either of the 
connexion of this sect with Shah 'Abbas, or of its expansion as far as Con¬ 
stantinople. The whole presentation of the official memorandum (or its abstract) 
is too patchy and vague. The official inquisitor displays too obviously his desire 
to condemn the sectarians on the traditional grounds of immoral practices. 
The document can hardly be placed above the level of Ball-efendi’s letter, and 
we must not forget that the reputation of Cheshmi-efendi himself was far from 
immaculate. 

The truth of the information contained in the two documents is suspect, 
but their interest consists in the light they throw on the complacency of the 
sunnite sufls and judges in supporting the interests of the Ottoman State. 


Additional note to p. 437. 

The varying Western attitude towards the devshirme would form a subject for a curious 
study. Few would go as far as Dr. Giese in his wholesale admiration (‘ Das Problem d. Entstehung 
d. osm. Reiches,’ Z. fur Semitistik , n, 1924, 268) : * Die Devsirme und die Einfiihrung des 
Janitscharenkorps ist also nicht die diabolische Erfindung Murads I, wie sie bisher in den 
europaischen Geschichtswerken dargestellt wird, sondern sie ist der Abschluss einer langen 
Entwicklung, die uns das Genie der osmanischen Sultane in der Zusammenfassung und Ausnutz- 
ung der vorhandenen Krafte fur ihre. Zwecke zeigt ’. However, even the latest authorities, 
far from displaying any token of saeva indignatio, bow to the inexorable idea of the Islamic 
ddr al-Jjiarb , or refer to the possibility of advancement for the young converts. On similar grounds 
the status of a eunuch was not devoid of certain privileges. 
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A NEW BOOK ON THE KHAZARS 


by 

V. Minorsky 
Cambridge 

Dr. D. M. Dunlop's book, The History of the Jewish Khazars, Prince¬ 
ton University Press, 1954 , XV + 293 pp. 1 ) is a welcome accession to 
our stock of knowledge on the Khazars. The author admits (p. XI) 
that “there is little new in the way of sources" used in the book, and in 
fact the last discovery in this field seems to be that of the so-called 
“Cambridge document" found by Dr. Schechter in 1912 . The book, 
however, gives a very careful and critical survey of the existing literature 
and contains a useful outline of the problems connected with the history 
of the still mysterious people. 

The addition of “Jewish" to the title of the book, as a reviewer (. BSOAS , 
1955 , XVII/ 3 , 619 ) has remarked, seems to be due to some practical 
consideration on the part of the publishers. The propagation of Judaism 
among the Khazars had but a restricted scope and concerned only the 
top of the social pyramid, while the majority of the people must have 
stuck to the old nomad practices, and in general the Khazars showed 
great tolerance towards the different religions and races established 
among them. One third of Dr. Dunlop's book (pp. 89 - 170 ) is devoted to 
the controversy about the time of and reasons for the conversion, but 
the author pays due attention to the general history of the Khazars. 
In recent times several scholars have taken up a similar task but their 
efforts have not been crowned with complete success. In 1922 J.N. 
Simchowitsch presented to the University of Berlin a thesis under 
the title Studien zu den Berichten arabischen Historiker iiber die Chazaren 
(down to Harun al-Rashid's time) which has not seen the light in printed 
form and is known only through a review by M. Pallo in Ungar. Jahr - 
biicher y 1922 , II, 157 - 60 . M. Kmosko 2 published two articles in K. Csoma 

1 By way of preparation for this book the author had published ‘Aspects of the 
Khazar problem' in Glasgow University Oriental series , 1951, XII, 33-44. Cf. also 
his review of A. Z. V. Togan’s Ibn Fadldn, in Die Welt des Orients , pp. 307-12. 

2 On his Nachlass see now K. Czegl6dy in Acta Orient. Hung., 1955 IV/ I ~3> 
pp. 19-90 
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Archivum under the title ‘Araber und Chazaren’, 1924, 1 / 4 , pp. 280-92, 
and 1925, 1/5, pp. 356-68; this publication too had a restricted purview 
and is difficult to find nowadays. M. I. Artamonov’s Sketches of the oldest 
history of the Khazars (in Russian), 1937, 136 pp., consist of three chapters 
(on the V.n.nt.r, on the Khazars and the Turks and on the origins of the 
Khazars) stopping short of the Arab period. Prof. A. E. Krimski (Kiev) 
wrote a history of the Khazars which since his death in 1941 has remained 
in manuscript. 

As a scholar to whom Hebrew, Syrian and Arabic sources are equally 
accessible, Dr. Dunlop went beyond the scope of those circumscribed 
researches. The lasting merit of his achievement is in his new translations 
from Arab geographers (Mas c udi, Istakhri, Ibn Hauqal etc.), though 
it is a matter of some regret that he has strewn the quotations throughout 
the text, instead of giving them complete in an annex. 

The main idea underlying the earlier part of the book (pp. IX, and 
87) is that of the historical role of the Khazars who prevented the Arabs 
from extending their conquests on the Caucasian front, in the same way 
as the Franks of Charles Martel did on the westernmost front. Without 
the Khazar obstacle, the fate of Eastern Europe would have been very 
different. This idea seems to be constructive, though it might be argued 
that Eastern Europe, and the young Kiev state in the first place, should 
have been grateful to the Arabs for having shattered the power of the 
still very rough and primitive Khazars, and having thus checked at 
least one wave of nomad expansions across the southern Russian steppes. 

The story of the Arab-Khazar wars will be a useful reminder at a 
time when there is a tendency to underestimate the Khazar contacts 
with the Slav tribes. The curtailing of the Khazar territory by the 
Kiev state must have proceeded gradually while the attention of the 
Khazars was diverted southwards to the lands of the Caliphate. The 
final blow dealt to the Khazars by Svyatoslav in 965 (of which Ibn 
Hauqal was a contemporary) will then appear as dictated not by a 
mere lust for conquest but by the necessity to eliminate a threat from 
the east, though the already weakened Khazars might have been of 
some use as a screen for stemming the fresh hordes of eastern invaders \ 
One might recall the destruction of the buffer state of the Qara-Khitay 
(and their successor Kucliik the Nayman), thus opening the door to the 
Mongol invasion which swept away the kingdom of the Khwarazmshah, 
see Juvayni, II, 80 and 87 (transl. by J. A. Boyle, I, 347, 357). 

1 Cf. what the famous Russian historian Klyucbevsky, Kurs russkoy istorii, 
1904, I, 151, says of the Pecheneg infiltration about 864: “the Khazar power 
apparently was no longer able to protect Russian merchants in the East”. 
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It is not easy to systematize the remarks on D/s book in which con¬ 
troversial points crop up incidentally at different places, and this will 
oblige us to follow the author in the order of his own chapters. 

Chapter I (pp. 3-33) is a painstaking digest of reports on the probable 
time of the emergence of the Khazars. The revision of Greek, Syrian, 
Armenian etc. sources does not seem to lead to any final results. Even 
the Kidarites (p. 19) are suspected of having participated in the ethno- 
genesis of the Khazars. The Sul which Tabari mentions in connection 
with the campaign of Peroz (457-84) is not Darband, but the region of 
Dihistan in the S.E. corner of the Caspian, see Marquart, EranSahr , 55, 
77. Balaam (p. 20) corresponds to Mt. Balkhan in the same region, whose 
name after the migration of the Ghuz was transferred to the Balkans 
(earlier Haemus) in S.E. Europe. The author (p. 32) comes to the con¬ 
clusion that there is no positive trace of the Khazars before the 6th 
century, and in the first half of the 7th century they were still under the 
domination of the Western Turks (T c u-Kiieh). Grosso modo these facts 
had been established by Marquart. 

I think in future scholars will have to consider two problems. 

(a) It is possible that the name Khazar has the same origin as the 
term qaz-aq 1 , which did not refer to any eponym, tribe or locality etc. 
but probably to some particular “way of life” of its principal bearers. 

(b) It is unlikely that the advent of the Khazars amounted to a 
migration of any new large tribe. As in the cases of many other great 
Turkic federations, one should rather imagine that local tribes recognised 
a new leadership of a particular clan or family, just as it happened with 
the Seljuks, the Qara-qoyunlu, the Aq-qoyunlu, the Uzbeks etc. An 
instructive illustration of the fissiparous character of such organisations 
is the opposite case of the Oghuz, of whom a considerable part remained 
outside the control of the Seljuk family. 

The complex character of the Khazar state is well established. The 
sources refer to a number of tribes belonging to it. The special and 
aberrant language of the Khazars was probably spoken only by one of 
them. This would explain the fact that it disappeared without trace, 
as soon as it lost political support. It is curious that the language of the 


1 Pelliot, Notes sur Vhistoire de la Horde d'Or , 1949, p. 216: “en partant de Hazar/- 
♦Qazar, Tid6e vient naturellement k r esprit que le nom pourrait avoir la m6me 
racine que celui des Qazaq plus tardifs”, after which follows a long and inconclusive 
search for an etymology. However, the likeness of the root is striking and the two 
different endings are explainable by Turkic suffixes. 
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Volga Bulghars, with which it was most probably cognate \ had long 
survived in tumular inscriptions and is still represented by its Chuvash 
offspring. 

In Chapter II (pp. 34-40) the author considers, not without sympathy, 
the view that the Khazars were descendants of that clan of the Uyghur 
federation whose name the Chinese transcribed as Ko-sa ( K c o-sa ?). 
For the reader this short precis will be a hard nut to crack. The material 
found in Greek and Chinese sources concerning the remote areas, difficult 
to control from either end, is still debatable; and lumps of uncertainty, 
by being compressed, become less digestible. While dealing with the 
distinction between the SAZ and LIR groups of Turkic languages (so 
called after the main correspondences of their sounds) Dr. Dunlop comes 
up against the difficulty already experienced by Pelliot, Notes , 208, 223, 
namely that the Uyghur language attested in the Orkhon inscriptions 
was a SAZ language, whereas the “Khazar” language is presumed to 
have belonged to the opposite LIR group L He then (p. 40) proceeds: “It 
is conceivable, however, that the ‘LIR’ Turkish at a remote period 
[?V.M.] was widely spoken, and if the Uigur/Khazar relationship was 
otherwise acceptable, the linguistic argument would not be determinative 
against it” (p. 40). In fact, we do not even know (see above) what part 
of the Khazars spoke the aberrant language. The whole combination 
of the views of Marquart, A. Z. Validi, A. Zajqczkowski etc. is not very 
convincing. 

Chapter III (pp. 41-57) describes the first Arab-Khazar contacts 
(A.D. 642-52) beyond Bab al-abwab (Darband) which ended in the 
Muslim defeat at Balanjar 1 2 , but in the mean time led to the cautious 
removal of the Khazar centre from Samandar, or Barsaliya , to the estuary 
of the Volga. It is quite likely that Barsaliya is identical with Varac c an 


1 See the characteristic translation of the name SapxeX (Hebrew Sharkil) as 
aa7rpov oamTtov Constantine Porphyr., ch. 42 (ed. Moravcsic, p. 182), “White 
house”, and in Russian Bela-veza “White tent, White tower?”,—which can be 
explained only by a comparison with the Chuvash shura (older: shard) meaning 
“white”, see Hudud, p. 453. Incidentally, the de facto identity of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s 
*Sarigh-sin “the Yellow tomb (?) ” with the later Arabic al-Bayda “the White 
One”, see Hudud, 452, ceases to be a puzzle, if we admit that Sarigh-sin is an 
Oghuz form, based on a mistaken interpretation of the original Khazar-Bulghar 
name, in which “white” was expressed by a form similar to that found in Sarkel 
which an Oghuz would be tempted to interpret as “yellow (sarigh/sar’i)”. Cf. 
Pelliot, Notes, 215. 

2 Has Balanjar any relation to the nisba of the amir Khasbeg Arslan b. B.l.nk.rl 
of the Seljuk times, see c Imad al-dln, ed. Houtsma, p. 192, 198 etc., and to the 
name of the present-day bifurcation west of Baku, Balajar(i) ? 
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of the Armenian authors (p. 43). Bars-li (or Baras-li) would be a Turkic 
construction with the suffix of appurtenance -It, while the Armenian 
form Varaccan represents the same basic name with the Iranian plural 
ending in -an. I am inclined to locate Bar(a)s-li at the present-day Basil 
(earlier Bars/i) in northern Daghestan 1 . The story of c Abd al-Rahman (or 
Salman^s bones kept by the Khazars as a talisman for rain (p. 101) 
(which is also found in Ibn Qutaiba, 1850, pp. 221, and 266) can be 
illustrated by some survivals in the present-day Northern Caucasus 
(see the late A. N. Genko in Trud'i II sessii arabistov , 1941, p. 101). 

After a dark period lasting from 652 to 722 (on which somewhat 
unexpectedly see also pp. 171-7), Chapter IV (pp. 58-87) studies the 
history of the second Arab-Khazar war (A.D. 722-37). The Khazars may 
have taken advantage of the lull in the South to expand in the West. 
On the Darband front too, the initiative was taken by the chief of 
Varac c an, who, despite his reported conversion in A.D. 622 by the bishop 
of Caucasian Albania, Israel, seems to have carried on the forward 
policy as the lord of the southern Khazar march 2 . A series of raids 
into Transcaucasia had begun in 685, in the caliphate of c Abd al-Malik, 
and a quarter of a century later a regular war broke out between the 
Khazars and the Omayyads. D. does not seem to have seen F. Gabrieli's 
excellent work II califfato di Hisham , Mem. de la Societe R. d'archeologie 
d’Alexandrie, t. VII/i, 1955, 141 pp., in which a chapter, pp. 74-85, is 
devoted to the operations in the Caucasus, but he has made full use of 
the passage in the newly discovered Arabic text of Ibn A c tham quoted 
in A.Z.V. Togan's I. Fadlan, 296-8 3 . The name of the son of the “Khazar 
khaqan” (p. 63) should probably be restored as *Barcing (not Barchyk), 
in view of the place-name Barcing-ligh-kand, east of the Aral sea (Bar¬ 
thold, Turkestan , 79). I. A c tham’s Hisnayn is compared (p. 63) with 
Hamzin of other authors but the location of the latter is still uncertain 
and we can judge of it only indirectly 4 * * . In the course of his campaigns 

1 I cannot say whether the Karaite family name Baras has any connection with 
this name. 

2 According to Moses Kalank., II, ch. 39 (Russian transl. by Patkanian, p. 190), 
the bishop Israel travelled to Varac c an in “the year 62 of the southern kingdom 
of the ferocious Muhammad”. The year of the Hijra 62 corresponds to A.D 20 Sept. 
681-9 Sept. 682, and the journey must have taken place in the winter months of 
681-2. The author of the special article on the mission, S. T. Eremian, Zapiski 
Inst. Vost., 1939, VII, 135, wrongly converted the year to A.D. 683-4, an d this 
made him alter the dates of other Armenian sources which seem to support the 
date of 62/681-2. Apparently the bishop meant to forestall the Khazar invasions 
which began a few years later. 

3 See now A. N. Kurat’s articles in Ankara Vniv. Dil-Tarih fakult. dergisi, VI, 
No. 5 (i 94 8 )> 3 8 5 - 43 °> a nd VII, No. 2 (1949), 255-82. 

4 See the Derbend-nameh, ed. Kazem-beg, 34: perhaps *Jamri/Gumri. 
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Jarrah took Hamzin, Targhu (Tarqu) and Balanjar. Thus Hamzin 
should be to the south of Tarqu (later Tarqi). The governor of Balanjar 
fled to S.m.nd.r, which consequently should be located to the north-east 
of the above-mentioned places, on the way of a possible retreat towards 
the Volga. A.Z.V. Togan identified it with Kizliar (*Qizlar) on the Terek, 
which is tempting logically but does not agree with the distances given 
in Istakhri, 219, 227, namely, 4 days from Darband, 7 days to Atil 
(Ibn Hauqal, II, 398: 8 days to Atil) and 2 farsakhs (?) to the Sarir,— 
which militates in favour of its location near Tarqu and not in Kizliar 
(Qlzlar), see Hudud , 452. Besides, according to the Hudud, § 50, 2, and 
ancient maps. S.m.nd.r stood on the sea-coast. All this would rather 
indicate a position to the south of the Sulaq, somewhere near the 
present-day Makhac-qala (Petrovsk) h As regards the name, were it 
not for the Greek name of a north-Caucasus tribe Za(tev$sp, one would 
rather read it with the final -dur which often occurs at the end of 
Turkish tribal names (Onoyundur etc.). 

In 726 the famous son of the caliph c Abd al-Malik, Maslama (who 
survives in the local Caucasian tradition as "Abu Muslim”), succeeded 
Jarrah and the war flared up. Maslama had to retreat through the central 
pass of Darial via Masjid dhil-Qarnayn (a popular etymology for Georgian 
Mtsxeta). Then again Jarrah reappeared on the stage only to be utterly 
defeated near Ardabil. The Khazars pushed forward as far as Mosul and 
Akhlat. The situation was restored by Sa c id al-Harashi (JarashI?), 
but Maslama reproached him for the slackness he showed at Maymadh 
(now Ahar, see Hudud, p. 395) and took over himself. The zenith of 
Arab successes was reached under (the future caliph) Marwan b. Muham¬ 
mad whose turn of office in the Caucasus lasted twelve years (A.D. 732- 
44). On his exploits Ibn A c tham gives a number of new details, but some 
of them must derive from heroic legend. According to Ibn A c tham, 
Marwan reached al-Bayda whence the khaqan fled to the mountains 
and then reached the Nahr al-Saqaliba. Marwan’s general Kauthar 
crossed the river using atwaq (perhaps some kind of swimming belts?) 
and killed the khaqan’s lieutenant Hazar-tarkhan (possibly the rank 
called by Tabari As-tarkhan , by Moses Kalankatvats'i Raz-t c arxan etc.) 
and the frightened khaqan accepted Islam (cf. Baladhuri, 208). The name 
of the river and the 20,000 Saqaliba prisoners taken by Marwan might 
suggest that the operations were conducted not on the Volga but on the 


1 On the sea-coast and to the N.E. of Tarqi, which lies in the hills. In this case 
Semender might have been an embarkation port for the Volga capital, as Petrovsk 
has been in later days. 
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Don. The settlement of the Saqlab (Slav) prisoners in Kakhetia also 
links the operations with the Darial pass through which in fact Marwan 
is said to have entered Khazaria. In this case, al-Bayda might stand not 
for the Volga capital but for Sarkel (which in Russian was called Bela-veza y 
“the White Tent” (see above) L 

This tentative reconstruction shows how uncertain are our texts. 
Ibn ATham's list of stages of the columm marching from Darband is 
hardly in one straight line. In any case the flight of the Khaqan to 
the Urals (!) and the crossing of the Volga by a “pontoon-bridge” 
(pp. 82-3) which Dr. Dunlop borrowed from A.Z.V.Togan, pp. 299-300, 
remain uncertain. Nor do I find any trace of the Burtas (p. 83 and note 
119) either in Ibn ATham's fragment or in Baladhurl, 208 1 2 . 

Two long Chapters V and VI (pp. 89-170) are devoted to the conversion 
of the Khazars to Judaism. For obvious reasons, the problem has made 
much ink flow in learned discussions, though from the point of view of 
the Khazar people it had only a restricted importance (see p. 122 above). 

Dr. Dunlop examines first the Arabic sources—which in fact go far 
beyond the particular point in discussion—and, among them, the famous 
passage of the Muruj al-dhahab } II, 8-9, according to which the king 
accepted the new religion under Harun al-Rashid (A.D. 786-809). Later 
the infiltration of the Jews into Khazaria increased in view of the perse¬ 
cutions instituted by the emperor Romanus Lacapenus (A.D. 919-44). 
Many authors, including Marquart, have analysed the Arabic sources 
but Dr. Dunlop's translations of relevant passages from Istakhrl, Ibn 
Fadlan, Ibn Rusta etc. will be welcomed by future explorers. 

The detailed discussion of Istakhri's term al-Khazar al-kh.l.s (p. 94) 
leaves the question still in suspense, but the division of the Khazars 
into a “White” branch and a “Black” branch would suit the practice 
of Turkic names for the tribal and geographical divisions. It should be 
noted by the way, that after H. W. Henning's article in BSOAS, 1952, 
XIV/3, pp. 501-22, the Middle Persian inscription of Paikuli should be 
excluded from the speculations of Turcologists. 

Dr. Dunlop's translation leaves out the final passage of Istakhrl, 
226, on distances fixing the position of Samandar (see above). 

1 Such a line of reasoning would be similar (though in the contrary sense) to 
Marquart's surmise ( Streifzuge , 3) suggesting that the term Bela-veza might also 
apply to the Khazar capital called in Arabic al-Bayda. On p. 474 Marquart, for 
reasors which now appear unnecessary, abandoned his identification. On the con¬ 
fusion of the two colours (yellow/white) see above. 

2 On p. 72 read with the idafat: az an-i khud. On p. 77 read *Khaydaq for 
Khaydan. On a similar use of campfires to deceive the enemy see Barthold, Ulugh - 
hek , 82 (arghajut, in Mongol “wiles, stratagems”). 
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Dr. Dunlop does not express a firm opinion on the *Arsiya guards 
(p. 94, but cf. p. 180), whereas a connection should be assumed between 
them and the Iranian Alan and As, who at an earlier date lived to the 
east of the Caspian, see Blrum's Tahdid , published by A.Z.V. Togan, 
Memoirs of the Archeol. Survey of India , No. 55, p. 56. The name *Arsiya 
(As) is further to be linked with the ancient Aorsi (Alans who lived south 
of Khwarazm, see Turan in £./.). 

For the shamsa which, according to Ibn Rusta, was carried before 
Aysha (?), pp. 104-5, and which Dr. Dunlop translates as "a kind of 
disc”, see the Tarikh-i Bayhaq, 173, where a Daylamite compares the 
moon with “a gilded shield carried before the king on the march”. 

On the restoration of the name of the Khazar capital quoted by Ibn 
Khurdadhbih as *Sarigh-sin “Yellow tomb (?)”, I expressed my views 
in the Hudud , 453. Such a name referring to some funerary monument 
would be a parallel to the three towns in northern China called Khatun-sin 
(in Chinese K’o-tun-ch’eng), see MarvazI, p. 73. For the second element 
de Goeje's edition gives only the letters -s.n 1 , but the later and simplified 
name of the same place, Saqsin, points to s.nl*sin. Another parallel to 
Sarigh-sin might be the former Russian name of Stalingrad: Tsaritsin , 
said to be derived from a Turkic original Sari-cin (?) “Yellow island” 
(though I am unable to find such a word for an island). On the strange 
correspondence of sar'igh “yellow” to Arabic Bayda “white”, see above 
p. 125. Against the restoration of H.b-baligh as *Khan-baligh, Marquart 
had protested in Komanen, 71, and its identity with Kh.mlij (Kh.mlikh) 
is probable. The latter must have lain on the eastern bank of the Volga, 
for Ibn Khurdadhbih, 124, quotes it as the terminus of the road from 
Jurjan. 

Barthold's assumption concerning Muslim al-Jarml being the source 
of Jayhanl for northern countries (p. 107) should have only a limited 
effect. Although he is said to have reported on the Burjan, Abar, Burghar, 
Saqaliba, Khazar and others (wa-ghayrihim) , see Hudud , 419, we have 
to postulate some other (Persian) report on Daghestan and the Volga, 
in which such forms were used as Bulkdr and Bur das (instead of Arabic 
Bulghar and Burtas), see Hudud , 468. 

An interesting fact about I. Rusta's tradition is that it names the 
Tulas and *Aughaz (Abkhaz) situated on the western side of the Cau¬ 
casian range as figuring among the Khazar dependencies. This detail 
suggests a period towards the end of the 8th century when the Khazars 
directly influenced the rise and the policy of the Abkhaz dynasty (which 


1 Arbitrarily changed by Marquart into Sahr. 
Oriens XI 


9 
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later ruled over most of Georgia), see Taqaishvili in Jour.As., 1927, CCX, 
357-68; S. N. Janashia 'On the rise of the Abkhazian kingdom' (in 
Russian), 1940, p. 152: "perhaps after A.D. 797”; C. Toumanoff, Le 
Museon, 1956, 73-90. 

D. thinks that Ibn Fadlan's postscript on the Khazars (p. 109) has 
an indirect character and suggests that the traveller's information might 
have been derived from the Khazar Ibn Bashtwa (Bashto?) who was 
in the same party, although a Khazar would hardly be responsible for 
the "subjective colouring" which D. discovers in that part of Ibn Fadlan's 
report. D. rightly stresses the coincidence of Ibn Fadlan's statement 
that the khaqan is said to have 25 wives, "each a daughter of one of 
the kings who confront him", with the number of the kings subordinate 
to the khaqan, according to the Jewish sources (Eldad ha-Dani, 9th 
century). 

The "Arabic" chapter ends (p. 115) with a reminder that Jewish 
influences in Khazaria had begun to be felt rather "before the middle 
of the 8th century", than only after A.D. 860 —the year in which the 
Slav apostle Constantine (Cyril) visited the Khazars. In fact Constan¬ 
tine's Vita, chapters VIII-X, Dvornik's transl. pp. 358-70, fully describes 
his discussions with learned Jews but seems to show the king as a kind 
of nondescript monotheist (cf. also the Life of Abo). D.'s conclusion is 
very cautiously formulated. In any case Judaism must have sat lightly 
on the Khazars if they were able to entertain friendly relations both with 
the Byzantines and the equally Christian Abkhazes. 

On the Jewish side [Chapter VI) the chronology is still more shaky. 
Jehudah ha-Levi's claim that the conversion had taken place "four 
hundred" years before the date of his own book (written A.D. 1140) 
sounds neither "precise", nor "objective" (p. 119). 

D. rather too willingly postulates the existence of Khazar "books" 
and quotes passages in the Fihrist, p. 20 (on the Hebrew script of the 
Khazars) and Fakhr al-din Mubarak-shah, p. 46 (on twenty-one letters 
related to the script of the Rus). There exists a one-page notice by 
Barthold (Kultura i pismennost vostoka, Baku 1929, IV, 17) in which 
he connects Fakhr al-din's statement with the script on the Greek [or 
runic ? V.M.] basis which seems to have been used by the Russians before 
their conversion, and with St. Cyril's missionary activity among the 
Khazars. This hypothesis acquires importance in view of two recent 
discoveries of graffiti of Greek, or Cyrillic type. According to Artamonov 
(1952, p. 60) the original jug with inscriptions may hail from the Crimea, 
or the Taman peninsula, and the ductus of the script dates back to the 
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nth, or the end of the 10th century. The writing is pretty clear but still 
indecipherable! The other inscriptions which have been found on the 
Don are in runic script of a previously unknown variety. It includes 4 signs 
of the Orkhon alphabet and 4 signs of the type of the Pecheneg inscrip¬ 
tions of Nagy-Szent-Miklos. Whether the script can be attributed to the 
Khazars, or to some particular tribe of their federation, is still a guess, 
see Artamonov and Scerbak, 1954. But all this is still a far cry from the 
existence of Khazar "books”. (For references see below p. 144). 

Most of Chapter VI is occupied with the controversy regarding the 
so-called "Khazar correspondence” between the Spanish scholar Hasday 
ibn Shaprut and the Khazar king of the time, which was published in 
a very careful edition by P. K. Kokovtsov, Leningrad 1932. "We shall 
not attempt a detailed criticism of the Correspondence”, says D. (p. 125), 
though he presents a summary which is clear and courteous to the views 
of other scholars. 

D. agrees with Kokovtsov's view (p. 131) that the Short and the 
Long versions of the Khazar king's letter are based on the same original 
text, which is "better preserved” in the Long version. He stresses the 
fact that the king's letter was referred to by Jehudah b. Barzillai (between 
1090 and 1105), though this writer was clearly unwilling to commit 
himself about its genuineness. Having weighed all the pros and cons D. 
comes to the conclusion (p. 143) that Hasday's letter was actually sent 
to Khazaria some time between 954 and 961. 

The chances of the authenticity of King Joseph's reply are also tho¬ 
roughly explored. In the dual system of the Khazar kingship (p. 145) 
Joseph was rather the khaqan than the bek. Despite the credit which D. 
is disposed to give to the basic genuineness of the two replies, as against 
the objections formulated by Landau (p. 147), some inconsistencies 
(like the date of the conversion going back to A.D. 621!) are obvious 
(p. 151). The Arabisms used in the Hebrew text also render very likely 
its dependence from some written Arabic sources, at least in the inter¬ 
polations (?). 

The test to be applied to the Long Version would be a careful study 
of the 37 geographical names which are found in it, arranged in three 
groups (9 in southern Russia; 15 in the Caucasus and 13 in the Crimea). 
One wonders whether the Cheremis (Mari) whose name appears in the 
letter for the first time, could have paid tribute to the Khazars. The parti¬ 
cularly careful indications concerning the Crimean south coast 1 have 

1 Vasiliev, The Goths, p. 132, finds that “Turko-Tatar” names in the Crimea are 
too early for the 10th century and believes that “the list of the thirteen geographic 
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several points ol likeness with IdrlsI's description (II, 395), see Kokovt¬ 
sov's detailed commentary, pp. 103-12. The most difficult part of the 
Khazar frontier along the Caucasian range (15 names) remains extremely 
dark despite the comment by Kokovtsov, pp. 104-5. 

Leaving aside the geographical analysis, D. applies to the text his own 
new test. The statistics of the two different syntactic constructions, 
namely “waw conversive with imperfect" and “simple waw with perfect", 
show an almost exclusive use of the latter in the Long Version (95 cases 
against one), in contrast to Hasday's letter (14 and 48), and the Short Version 
(50 and 37). Consequently D. claims first “a separate authorship" of the 
two royal letters, and then states (p. 154) that: “it is difficult to admit 
that the Reply of Joseph is in the main authentic". But if the Long and 
the Short Versions contain the same “basic" element, who is responsible 
for the different hands apparent in their style? D. quotes (p. 154) the 
astonishing reference to “Hasday b. Ishaq" 's authority found recently 
on a Map of Ibn Hauqal’s work * 1 though it does not make the matter 
much easier. The short note invokes Hasday's authority on what seems 
to be the Caucasian range which is connected with the mountains of 
Armenia and reaches Khazaran. The note adds that Hasday visited those 
parts and met their principal kings and notables. Despite the difference 
in the patronymics (Ibn Ishaq , instead of Ibn Shaprut), Ibn Hauqal, who 
in 361/971 visited Sicily, may have known the Jewish adviser to the Spa¬ 
nish caliph Hakam II (A.D. 961-6). However, Hasday ben Shaprut does 
not claim to have travelled so far east but only to have sent agents to 
get into touch with the Khazars. 

As regards the additional “Cambridge fragment" discovered by 
Schnechter and referring to the conversion of the Khazars, D. (p. 156) 
is somewhat in two minds concerning Dubnow’s hypothesis that it may 
correspond to the document mentioned by Jehudah Barzillai: “we have 
found a copy of another letter, which a Jew wrote in his own (sic) language 
in Constantinople . . . mentioning wars which occurred between the 
kings of Constantinople and king Aaron, likewise wars between the sons 
of the Gentiles and king Joseph, son of Aaron ..." It should be added 
that Barzillai was hesitant about the letter: “but we do not know whether 
it was genuine or not", Kokovtsov, p. 129. 

To the “Cambridge document" D. applies his syntactic test to find 
that its writer was different from the compiler of the Long Version, and 
he concludes the paragraph with a cautious statement that the document 

points in Firkovich’s MS. is really a later interpolation”. The Crimea was the home 
of the discoverer of the MS., Firkovich! 

1 Ibn Hauqal, ed. Kramers, p. 193. 
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“appears to contain historical facts”. Kokovtsov's expertise, p. XXXIV, 
was more definite, when he insisted on its being a later arrangement 
of Byzantine reports and of some facts culled from the Long Version, 
and quoted nine points of its stylistic similarities with Josippon. Of these 
counts only two are specifically considered by D. (pp. 162-3). 

The name of the valley where, according to the “Cambridge fragment”, 
the Book of Law was found in a cave, Tyzwl, is restored by D. as *Tzur, 
i.e. Bab al-abwab, Darband (pp. 158, 165). Indirectly such an interpreta¬ 
tion might strengthen Dubnow's reference to the report which, according 
to Barzillai, was written by “a Jew in his own language in Constantino¬ 
ple”, if the latter's language was Greek. A letter-by-letter transcription 
of the Greek T£oup as Tyzwl would be likely. On second thoughts, I see, 
however, that Kokovtsov, p. 115, may be right in equating Tyzul with 
T.dlw ( *Tarqu , Tarku) mentioned in the Long Version in connection 
with Semender, which was a Khazar town and lay very close to the 
Sarir (see above). I think that this reference too was a part of Jewish 
speculations. Hasday rightly questioned the Khazar king on the location 
of Mt. Seir near Khazaria (Dunlop, p. 167). Such a misunderstanding 
with regard to a Biblical name is probably to be explained by the con¬ 
fusion of Seir with the Sarir , Kokovtsov, 67. 

In a long note (p. 160) d propos of the same document D. follows 
A.Z.V. Togan in attributing to the Khazar khaqan the origin from the 
Turkish family of Asena (Ashina). I must quote my Addenda to the 
Hudud, BSOAS, 1955, XVII/2, 260-1, to explain why such a restoration 
seems to me impossible. Ashina is not mentioned in the better preserved 
parallel text and one can hardly expect such a revelation from the con¬ 
fused § 50 of the Hudud. On the strength of the Arabic passage in Ibn 

Rusta, 139: Uj\ d J VL I think that the compiler of the 

Persian Hudud misread the indistinctly written group 0 as walad 

and translated it as farzandan “children”, while the original title of the 
Tarkhan-khaqan 1 should be composed with the rank of shad and read 
perhaps * Ay-shad. 

At the end of the chapter D. reverts to the theory that the first appea¬ 
rance of Judaism among the Khazars happened “some time before 
112/730”. The date 112/730 is obtained by the arbitrary change of King 
Joseph's “340 years ago” into *240 years. Such alteration rather obscures 
the incongruity of the text. 


1 An improbable combination of a subaltern title (tarkhan) with the supreme 
title! Shad is also a rank of secondary importance. 
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V. Minor sky 


In Chapter VII (pp. 171-221) the author goes back to the account of 
historical events interrupted on p. 87 and concentrates on the Byzantine- 
Khazar relations which began in the 7th century. The subject has been 
closely explored by Byzantine scholars, see e.g. Dvomik, Les legendes 
de Constantin , 1933, pp. 148-211, and we shall mention here only a few 
details. 

The name of the governor of Bosphorus (here the straits of Kerch) 
whom the Greeks called *BaXytT&<; has been restored by Kokovtsov, 
XXXIV and 119, as *baligci 'The town warden" (from Turkish balig 
"town"). Such an interpretation, however, is not wholly clear in Turkish. 
With the same right, baliq "fish" would be an appropriate candidate for 
the etymology baliqci , as "fisherman, someone having to do with fish"; 
even "the inspector of fisheries" would not sound out of place at the 
gate of the Azov sea. It is curious that the terms *BaXyt.T£i<; and bulsatsi 
(of the Cambridge document), whatever their phonetic differences, are 
referred to the same geographical area. On the other hand, balgitzis , 
in view of its topicality, seems to be different from the Khazar name 
(or title) of Blucan mentioned in Caucasian sources and in the History 
of Bab al-abwab. Finally the name of the king Bulan should not be 
connected (p. 161) with any of the just mentioned ranks. In Turkish 
bulan means "an elk", Budagov, I, 289; and Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, 
VII, 109, mentions a bearer of this(?) name among the Barghut. 

Concerning the place where in 695 Justinian II sought refuge with 
the khaqan, D. quotes Theophanes, 547: "Phanagoria and the Jews 
living there", which passage contains a clue to the identity of Ibn 
Faqlh's (p. 271) Samkws (read: *Samkars) al-Yahud. As Karts and 
Samkarts are quoted side by side in King Joseph's letter, Karts (Ibn 

Rusta, 143: the slave market oi fjT read * ) corresponds exactly 

to Kerch (old Russian Korchev), and Samkarts must be Phanagoria 
(or Tmutarakan) on the opposite side of the strait. The element sam- 
is still mysterious but can be compared with that found in several other 
names, as for example, in one of the numerous appellations of Kiev: 
Sam-batas (Const. Porphyr., ch. 9). 

The early dates of the first Byzantine-Khazar contacts are astonishing. 
Already in 705 a Khazar princess was crowned as empress in Constanti¬ 
nople. The name of her brother TjBou^vjpo^ rXia( 3 avo<; (several variants) 
is still a puzzle and the Turkish etymologies so far proposed for it are 
unconvincing. The sources show the Khazars fully controlling the Crimea. 
The explanation of the politics of Leo the Isaurian (p. 177) is somewhat 
involved. D. links up his persecution of the Jews with the conversion 
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of the Khazars to Judaism, but in the same breath reports that “some¬ 
what later" Leo married his son to the Khazar princess *Cicek who 
arrived in 732. He adds that, when Theophanes says that “having learned 
the sacred letters, she became distinguished for piety", it is probable 
that the reference is to the Hebrew Bible, though such atavistic fervour 
would be too early even in the light of the conversion date restored by D. 

The attempt made after the advent of the Abbasids to mollify the 
Khazars (p. 179) ended unhappily and the Khazars under As (Ras) 
-tarkhan ( Hudud , 451), apparently the chief of the Arisiya (Arsiya) guards, 
invaded Daghestan. 

There are several more recent translations of St. Abo's Life (p. 181) x . 
The Vita does not contain any reference to the creed of the Khazars 
about 780, except that they “have no religion, though they recognise 
the creator God". The distance of 3 days from the residence of the 
Khazar king to Abkhazia should be restored as *3 months, see Kekelidze's 
translation, p. 49. 

In 786-7 the Khazars were active in the Crimea but kept quiet else¬ 
where till the reign of Harun al-Rashld, when, with the connivance of a 
disaffected Muslim warden of Darband, they suddenly invaded Trans¬ 
caucasia and in 799 caused formidable devastation in the lands of Islam. At 
that time (p. 185) the khaqan was still “represented apparently as a heathen, 
not a Jew", but D. thinks that this is no evidence for the Khazar con¬ 
version “(having) not yet taken place". It is interesting that at the same 
time the Christian ruler of Abkhazia, with the help of the Khazar khaqan 
(his mother's father) proclaimed his independence (p. 185) from Byzan¬ 
tium. Such association would also be hardly compatible with the divisions 
obtaining among established religions, namely Christianity and Judaism. 

Another astonishing fact is the help of the Byzantines in building for 
the Khazars (about 833) the fortress of Sharkil/Sarkel (see above). 
Its ruins have been identified near the estuary of a left tributary of the 
Don, whose Russian name Sakarka must have preserved the last echo 
of the ancient appellation. 

Curiously enough even the story referring to the period of 813-33, 
which D. found in Tanukhi's Mustajdd (end of the 10th century), “does 
not imply Khazar Judaism" (p. 188). 

P. 187: it is difficult to understand how on palaeographical grounds 
Qyzwy , mentioned by Muqaddasi, 51, could correspond to the Kywan 
of the Derbend-nameh (the reference should be corrected: *Kazem-Beg, 
P- 23 )- 

1 By Peeters (in French) 1934; by K. Kekelidze (in Russian), Tiflis 1956, and by 
D. Lang, Lives and legends of the Georgian saints, 1956, pp. 115-33. 
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V. Minor sky 


P. 189. Afshin was not a “Turk” of Usrushana but an offspring of 
the ancient local Iranian dynasty. Nor can the term majus applied to 
the Northmen of Spain refer to their “Zoroastrianism”, but to the 
popular explanation of their custom of cremating their dead, see Minor- 
sky, Rus in E.I., Tahir MarvazI, pp. *22 and 117, and Melvinger, Les 
premieres incursions des Vikings en Occident , Uppsala 1955, corrections 
p. 3 (ad p. 81). 

D. is right (p. 191) in doubting the authenticity of the report of the 
interpreter Sallam whom the caliph Wathiq is said to have sent as a 
scout to the Wall of Gog and Magog (see I. Khurdadhbih, Ibn Rusta, 
Muqaddasi). The name of the governor of Tiflis is right but even within 
the limits of the Caucasus the movements of Sallam are somewhat 
erratic and may be based on hearsay. By “the Tarkhan, king of the 
Khazars” to whom the Filan-shah wrote a letter of introduction (Muqad¬ 
dasi, 362) the narrator probably means the Khazar lieutenant in Varac c an 
(Bashli). The remainder of Chapter VII records a number of sundry 
references to the Khazars after the second Arab-Khazar war. The report 
of Tabari, III, 80, on the flight (in 134/751) of an Arab governor in India 

(Hind) to the Khazars is very suspect. Quite probably^^ stands here 
for Jurz, i.e. the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty of Qinnauj (Kanoj), 

cf. I. Khurdadhbih, 16, 67, I. Rusta, 135, Hudud , 250. 

The period of Arab flirtation with the Khazars was very short and 
Ras-tarkhan (* As-tarkhan, cf. Hudud , 451), presumably the eponym 
of the later Astrakhan (old Russian Aztorkan) invaded Daghestan. 
(Cf. above al-Arisiya). 

P. 194. The enquiry made by the Khazars in Constantinople concerning 
Christianity and the sending of Constantine (St. Cyril) to Khazaria by 
the Patriarch Photius in 860 must be added to the series of the facts 
concerning Khazar broadmindedness (see above), but this time, the 
disputation with Constantine is conducted by the Jewish doctors from 
the entourage of the king. D. puts the case rather stiffly when he says 
(p. 194) that his investigation “has throughout tended towards the 
rehabilitation” of the Hebrew traditions and therefore up to 861 the 
cases of Abo and Constantine “are of little weight”. In fact their weight 
is in showing that Judaism was not firmly established among the Kha¬ 
zars. 

The payment of a tribute to the Khazars by the four Slav tribes: 
Polyane, Severyane, Radimichi and Vyatichi is referred to in the Russian 
Annals (under the years 862, 884, 885, 964) but D. rightly points out 
that Kiev is not mentioned in the list of King Joseph's tributaries 
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(hardly “possessions" as on p. 198). There has lately been a tendency 
on the Russian side (Prof. B. A. Ribakov) to tone down the record of the 
Annals, though it is important in explaining the resentment of Kiev 
against the pressure and encroachments of the eastern neighbours which 
led to the deadly blow dealt to them by Svyatoslav in 965. 

The summary of the Khazar-Magyar relations (pp. 196-204) is a 
useful reminder of the considerable role played by the Khazars in the 
steppes of southern Russia down to the middle of the 9th century. 

The conclusion of Chapter VII (pp. 204-21) consists of good translations 
of the basic texts of MasTidI and Ibn Hauqal, with references to some 
later and less instructive writers like al-Ghamaji, Benjamin of Tudela 
and Rabbi Petahiah. However, the picking out of special paragraphs 
without the supporting evidence of the context, especially in the case 
of MasTidi, has certain disadvantages, which are not compensated for 
by quotations from various commentators presented in a kind of peaceful 
coexistence. 

The term Saqaliba (p. 205) has been dealt with rather one-sidedly by A. Z. 
V. Togan and needs a complete re-consideration. There may have been 
some confusion in the minds of the Arabs concerning the nations of 
Eastern Europe, but among the eastern Finns they specially distinguished 
a number of tribes (Burtas, Visu, Yura) 1 . 

P. 207: in Persian, hakim (Hudud , § 50) had to be translated as “gover¬ 
nor". Nahr al-Khazar is better than bahr al-Khazar and the ambivalence 
of bahr in Arabic may be also responsible for the confusion in the Hebrew 
letter (Kokovtsov, 31, lines 9-10), where the king says that he lives 
“by the river called Itil, at the end of the river (read: sea !) of Gurgan." 
Concerning the al-Nmk.rda (p. 212) it may be asked whether their origin 
should not be looked for in Novgorod 2 , rather than in Lombardy. The 
Arab superiority complex with regard to the Khazars etc. (p. 217) is 
reflected in Abu Dulaf s derisive verse on the Khalanjiya, cf. V. Minorsky, 
Abu-Dulafs second risala, Cairo 1955, p. 25. P. 218: on al-Gharnati—who 
certainly visited Hungary, see Dubler, Abu Hamid el Granadino, Madrid 
I 953 ; cf- now the pertinent remarks by I. Hrbek, Ein arabischer Bericht 
iiber Ungarn, in Acta Orientalia Hung., V/3, 2-5-30. The parallel admini¬ 
strative employment of the Khazars and Farghanians ( al-Fardghina) 
in Baghdad awaits further amplification (p. 219, cf. also 190 and 230). 


1 See in more detail V. Minorsky, A History of Sharvan and Darband, 1958, 
pp. 108-16. 

2 Cf. the role played in the steppes by the freebooters brodniki , at a somewhat 
later date 
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V. Minorsky 


In a field as wide and as little covered by the available sources, the 
smallest details need careful and independent investigation. 

In Chapter VIII (pp. 222-36) the author gives a careful digest of the 
data on Khazar products, trade and revenue, and tries to elucidate the 
factors which led to the rapid disruption of the Khazar state, such as 
the variety of religions practised in the dominions of the Khaqan (p. 222), 
ethnical differences among the population (p. 224), open frontiers (p. 234), 
and limited material resources (p. 224), the principal kinds of goods 
(including slaves, p. 227) being of foreign origin. The Khazars do not seem 
to have been a maritime nation (p. 228), nor have any Khazar coins 
been found as yet (p. 233). 

Going a stage further, we might say that the Khazar state, with few 
centres of population had a semi-nomad character. The balance of its 
component parts was unsteady. The central dominant kernel (the 
White or the Black Khazars?) was not strong enough to control the 
fissiparous nature of a loose federation. Still less had the Khazars elabor¬ 
ated any national culture which might have served as an attraction and 
a unifying influence for their subjects. The time itself (the 9-ioth century) 
when various peoples and tribes were moving westwards across the 
plains of Southern Russia, with the inevitable frictions and struggles 
accompanying such migrations, was unfavourable for the survival of the 
groups which could not be considered as the fittest. 

This brings us to the concluding Chapter IX (pp. 237-63) in which the 
shrinking and the collapse of the Khazar state are traced. 

To the statement (p. 237) that the beginning of the Russian raids 
down the Volga “cannot be stated positively”, we may add that the 
only Russian expedition, of which we have a detailed record in Mas c udi, 
did not come from the Upper Volga but from the Azov sea and the Don. 
In fact we enter here a much debated field which requires competence in 
special sources. 

D. dismisses (p. 237) the story of (pseudo-) WaqidI, according to which 
the Slavs, under the Russian (Rus) king called Qanatir, fought on the 
Greek side in the battle of Yarmuk (A.D. 636). In itself the presence of a 
Slav contingent in the Byzantine army is not impossible and only “the 
Russian king” must be a later interpolation. D. rightly confronts the 
name of Qanatir with that of the Russian king Qintal figuring in Persian 
poetry (Nizami, Iskandar-nama). I think that all these variants are mere 
mis-readings of the original qinnaz , qinaz i.e. KHfl3b (from Scandinavian 
“cunningen”) which figures in Ibn Khurdadhbih, 17. 
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D. enumerates the oldest records of the Russian raids on the Caspian 
in the reign of Sayyid Hasan (A.D. 864-884) and in 297/910, see I. Isfan¬ 
diyar, ed. A. Eghbal, p. 266. It is better, however, to distinguish the 
reconnaissance of 910, with 16 ships, from a more serious expedition of 
298/911 which was destroyed by the Gilanians and the Sharvan-shah 1 . 
It is noteworthy that the expedition “some time after 300/912”, so drama¬ 
tically described by MasTidI, II, 19-24, was organised in connivance with 
the Khazars. MasTidi attributes its destruction to the zeal of the Khazar 
Muslims who wished to avenge the sufferings of their co-religionists of 
the south coast of the Caspian, but the attraction of the booty brought 
away by the Russians must have also played its part in the undoing of 
the previous agreement with the king. It is not correct to say that on 
this expedition the Rus “got as far as Ardabll” which lies too farmland (com¬ 
pare pp. 210 and 239). The next invasion of 943 is fully described in 
Miskawayh, II, 62-7, whose report cannot be weakened by the statement 
attributed to King Joseph, namely that he “denies the passage to the 
Russians . . . who (Short Version) would destroy all the country of the 
Arabs as far as Baghdad”. Whether this boast of the Khazar king would 
have impressed the Cordoba court is a matter of some doubt. In any 
case the role of the Khazars as protectors of Baghdad is entirely opposite 
to what MasTidi says in a passage (II, 72), which seems to have escaped 
D/s notice. In it MasTidI puts his trust in Bab al-abwab (Darband), 
but for which “the kings of the Khazar , the Allan, the Sarir and the 
Turks would invade Transcaucasia and even Iraq”, the latter being 
mentioned perhaps in recollection of the events of 730 (p. 69). D. assumes 
(p. 241) that after 943 the Khazars “may have decided” to close the river 
to Russian war-fleets and thus provoked Svyatoslav's blow some 20 years 
later, but this is only a hypothesis begging the question. 

D. very closely follows the implications of the record of the Russian 
Annals which for 965 is unluckily very brief. There is, however, a serious 
misunderstanding in his quotation. The Laurentian Codex of the Annals, 
written in 1377, (see the new edition, Moscow, 1950, I. 47) has: “and the 
battle took place and Svyatoslav defeated the Khazars and took their 
town and (sic) Bela-Veza” [not: their city of Bela-Veza)”. The text 
suggests that two centres (one on the Volga, and one on the Don) were 
taken (cf. ibid., II, 311). This version brings the testimony of the Russian 
Annals closer to Ibn Hauqal's report and thus renders unnecessary 


1 The surmise (p. 247) that in Ibn Isfandiyar Shirwan Shah stands for the “king 
of the Khazars” is a misunderstanding. Ibn Isfandiyar, ed. A. Eghbal, 266, definite¬ 
ly wishes to say that it was the “Sharvanshah padshah” who in 298/910 destroyed 
on the sea the remnants of the Rus retreating from Gilan along the coast. 
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Marquart's contradictory commentaries in Streifziige, pp. 3 and 474. 

A curious side of Khazar politics is seen in their relations with Khwa- 
razm (p. 244). Barthold has drawn attention to the passage of Miskawayh, 
II, 2-9, in which under 354/965 it is said that the Khazars being attacked 
by the "Turks" sought the help of Khwarazm, whose ruler requested 
them to become Muslims. There is no doubt that in this case "the Turks" 
stand for "the Russians", who in Arab classification figure among the 
northern "Turks". The date 965 is decisive for Svyatoslav's expedition. 
We know that the Khazar guards ( *al-Arsiya ) were recruited from a 
class of natives of Khwarazm, but the conditions set by the Khwaraz- 
mians as a price for their help at a critical moment indicate that in 
general the relations between them and the Khazars were not very 
sincere. 

It was Barthold again who (against Marquart, Streifziige , 3) explained 
that "Ma’mun", mentioned by Muqaddasi, 361, as having led an Islamic 
expedition (ghazw) from Jurjaniya (Gurganj in Khwarazm), was not the 
homonymous caliph but the amir of the left bank of the Oxus. D. rightly 
recalls a variant in the same author, (p. 370-1, note) where it is stated 
that the sahib al-Jurjaniya frequently overpowered Khazar towns 
(p. 247). "Ma’mun" is also mentioned in a third passage of Muqaddasi, 
288, recorded by Barthold. D. (p. 247, n. 57) is slightly surprised at the 
reference to "Ma’mun" some time before he attained the dignity of 
Khwarazm-shah. In fact the genealogy of the "Mahnunids" of Khwarazm 
is little known before 382/992 when Ma’mun b. Muhammad b. c Ali is 
stated to have assisted the Samanid Nuh b. Mansur, see M. Nazim, Sultan 
Mahmud , 1931, 56. It is not impossible that "Ma’mun" in Muqaddasi 
refers to the family, in which the name Ma y mun occurs several times 
and the succession does not seem to have been in a direct line. 

In any case Svyatoslav's attack apparently eliminated the Khazar 
khaqans, and their capital was later re-born under the simplified name 
of Saqsin. Judaism is mentioned no more at the estuary of the Volga, 
and the Khazar Jewish doctors mentioned at the time of the acceptance 
of Christianity by the Russians must have been emissaries from the 
Khazar group surviving in the Crimea (p. 251). Mutatis mutandis the 
whole story of the religious debates in Kiev is strangely reminiscent of 
the disputation of several creeds in the presence of the khaqan before 
he accepted Judaism, see Kokovtsov, pp. 78, 95. 

After 965 the attention of Svyatoslav was diverted towards the Danube, 
and we cannot say which group of tribes, whether connected with Khwa¬ 
razm or not, lorded it over the estuary of the Volga. Barthold's doubts 
concerning the "Khazars" who were among the aggressors defeated by 
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the Sharvan-shah (possibly A.D. 1174), as stated in an ode of Khaqanl, 
need not disturb us, for the term was naturally applied to the remnants 
of the earlier Khazar federation (especially to the rulers of Qaydaq in 
Daghestan). Moreover, we now know much more about the struggles 
going on between the amirs of Darband and the rulers of Sharvan and 
about the repeated Russian raids from the north registered under A.D. 
987, 989 and 1030, and linking up with the time of Khaqanl, see Minorsky, 
Rus v Zakavkazye in Izvestiya na instituta za Bulgarska istoriya , 1954, 
V, 377-80, and A History of Sharvan and Darband } 1958, p. 108. These 
facts show that either the new masters of Saqsin were not unfavourable 
to the Rus, or that the latter had a base of their own in the north-western 
corner of the Caspian. 

The prince Georgius Tzulos (p. 257) against whom a Byzantine- 
Russian expedition was sent to Khazaria (Crimea?) in 1016 (?) is still a 
mysterious figure. The element Tzul of his name sounds like the Turkish 
title cur/cor , which is possibly reflected in one of the names of Darband: 
C c or (in Armenian), though there is no need whatever to connect Georgius 
with Darband (p. 252). 

The prince of Upper Media whom Cedrenus (II, 464) mentions imme¬ 
diately after the episode of Georgius Tzulos, has no connection with the 
Tsanars, or the Khazars, as suggested by D. The text is clear: Zevax^pelp 
6 T7 )<; *'Avco M7]8ia<; apycov, tjv ’Aaruoupaxaviav ovofxa^ouat i.e. Senek c erim 
of Vaspurakan who in 1021 ceded his possessions to the emperor Basil. 
Cf. Baron Rosen, Imperator Vasiliy Bolgaroboytsa , 1881, p. 62, and the 
annexed Arabic text of Yahya al-Antaki, p. 52. 

Indeed some confusion might result from the fact that at the same 
period there existed another, and more illustrious, Giorgi, king of Abkha¬ 
zia (in this case western Georgia), who was trying to recover some districts 
in Armenia annexed by the emperor, which fact led to a Byzantine 
expedition against him. This Abkhazian Giorgi was the son-in-law of the 
above mentioned Senek c erim. In the two principal sources the order of 
events is different: Cedrenus, II, 464, speaks first of Georgius Tzulos, 
then immediately after of Senek c erim, and then rather briefly, II, 477, 
478, of Giorgi of Abkhazia; on the other hand, Yahya gives a detailed 
account of Giorgi ( Jirjis ), then mentions Sanharib, and keeps silent on 
Georgius Tzoulos. In any case, the item in Cedrenus is very circumstan¬ 
tial. He says that the expedition sent to Khazaria was under the command 
of Mongus, son of Andronicus, duke of Lydia, who was assisted by 
Sfengus, brother of Vladimir of Kiev. Though Sfengus is otherwise 
unknown, the expedition seems to have pursued the common interests 
of the two brothers-in-law, the emperor Basil and Vladimir; and this 
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could have happened only in the neighbourhood of the Crimea, see A. 
Vasiliev, The Goths in Crimea, 1936, p. 136. 

These details show the pitfalls to be met with within the vast range of 
problems connected with the Khazars. 

D. (p. 253) is unnecessarily cautious about the clash of Fadlun al- 
Kurdi (of Ganja) with “the Khazars” in 421/1030, for the historical 

background shows that in this case not the Khazars {■>}>) but the Geor¬ 
gians Jurz) are meant, cf. Minorsky, Studies , 1954, p. 42. 

P. 253. In 1078 the ruling Russian prince in Tmutarakan, on the 
eastern side of the strait of Kerch, was Roman, son of Svyatoslav. 
His brother Oleg sought refuge with him. In 1079 Roman with the 
Polovtsi (Comani) marched on Kiev but had to return and was killed 
by the Polovtsi. Meanwhile the “Khazars” seized Oleg and sent him 
to Constantinople. Whether in this case the obsolescent term Khazar 
stands for Polovtsi, is not clear, for in 1083 Oleg returned and slew the 
Khazars who had taken part in his brother's murder ( bese svetnitse na 
ubienie), while we know that he had been slain by the Polovtsi, see the 
Russian Annals, 1950, p. 135. 

Of the two generals sent by the Kiev prince against the Polovtsi in 
1106, one in fact was called “Ivanko Zakharyic, the Khazar”. He was 
surely a fully Russianised man, though his father's name, Zachariah, 
might suggest some complications in his ancestry. However, the appella¬ 
tion “Khazar” might be a merely traditional name for a native of the 
Azov region. 

A little-known Genizah document (p. 255) speaks of a Jewish pretender 
who arose in the mountains of “Khazaria” (?), in the days of the ruler 
called Afdal. Leaving aside the identification of the prophet, one must 
admit that by a “ruler” some prince, and not a vizier, must have been 
meant, and in these conditions the name of Afdal Nur al-din c Ali of 
Damascus (1186-96) might be considered 1 . The other similar document 
(p. 256) is too vague, and in general, the reference to “Khazaria” may 
point only to the direction in which the believers, recalling the fame of 
the Khazar kingdom, were turning their eyes. One remembers the geo¬ 
graphical vagueness of the Christian expectations of help from Prester 
John. 

While the Volga Khazars must have been submerged by the new¬ 
comers (Polovtsi?), in the Caucasus a Khazar island may have survived 
among the Khaydaq (Qaytaq), north of Darband, cf. Minorsky, History 

1 I learn from BSOAS, 1955, XVII/3, that this conclusion had been already 
arrived at by Prof. S. D. Goitein. 
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of Sharvan, 1958, p. 32. Now that we know of several Russian raids on 
the Caspian sea in the 10th century, there is nothing extraordinary in 
Khaqani's praise of the Sharvanshah (see above) who repulsed the Rus¬ 
sians and Khazars, in which case the latter might have been connected 
with Khaydaq. Nizami (whose recently found tombstone gives the date 
of his death as 4th Ramadan 605/12 March 1209) 1 was a romantic 
poet and described Alexander the Great as fighting the Russians 
in the Caucasus! His mentioning the Russians and the Khazars (p. 256) 
has no historical importance, except perhaps as an echo of the event 
referred to by Khaqani. 

P. 258, read *Sanjar for Sinjar (which is a place name). The story 
of the eponym of the Seljuks, Sarjuk, who assaulted the Khazar khaqan 
(reported by IbnHassul),is a legend which may have a grain of truth in 
it: the ancestors of the Seljuks lived on the lower course of the Sir-darya 
whence to reach the Volga was as easy as from Khwarazm, and the Ghuz, 
pushing westwards, were the nearest neighbours of the Khazars; see 
Hudud, § 19 2 . 

The suggestion that the biblical names of the early Seljuks may have 
a Khazar origin (p. 261) is interesting and is not controverted by the 
existence of a later Turk Hajji Israel discovered by Cl. Cahen. Concerning 
the choice of the name Israel it may be remarked that three of its con¬ 
sonants correspond to those in Arslan (the original name of Hajji Israel). 
To postulate the existence of a “synagogue” among the Ghuz on the 
ground of a vague reference to a “house of worship” which they had 
seems to be going too far. 

The likely connection of the Crimean Karaites with the Khazars, 
if my recollections are correct, was particularly stressed by Prof. V.D. 
Smirnov. The similar origin of the Polish Karaites cannot be contested 
by references (p. 262) to the characteristics of eastern Yiddish, for a 
Turkish dialect (apparently of Qipchaq origin) has survived among 
them. Even somatically many Karaites would not be easily confused 
with Semites. 

As already stated, Dr. Dunlop in his work has not proposed to reveal 
any striking new facts. Regarding the Hebrew documents, he himself 
acknowledges the excellence of the late P. K. Kokovtsov's edition, and 

1 See Berthels, Nizami, 1956, p. 243. 

2 On this episode, apparently derived from the Malik-nameh, see Cl. Cahen, 
Le Malik-nameh, in Oriens, 1949, II/i, p. 42, who does not wish to attach to the 
term khazar a too strict meaning: “on peut admettre qu'il s’agit g6ographiquement 
d’un chef de ce territoire entre la Basse Volga et la Mer d'Aral, nagu&re sous la 
vague d^pendance des Khazars, et socialement d'un chef turc non-musulman, 
peut-6tre semi-s£dentaire’\ 
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V. Minor sky 


it does not yet seem possible to go beyond the dispassionate conclusions 
of that distinguished scholar. For all that, we should be grateful to Dr. 
Dunlop for his painstaking and concientious digest of the scattered 
material in many languages. The earnestness and patience with which 
he has reviewed the opinions of his predecessors are also praiseworthy. 
No other contemporary work treats the Khazar problem in such detail. 
The texts translated by Dr. Dunlop will be welcomed by interested 
researchers and historians. He may have been eclectic in his notes, but he 
has also made some useful suggestions. 

The bibliography at the end of the book is comprehensive and one 
should add to it perhaps only the popular lecture on the Khazars by 
the late J. M. Kramers, included in his Analecta Orientalia , Leiden 
1954, I, 130-43. For the special Karaite point of view see now S. Szysz- 
man, Les Khazars , Problemes et controverses, in Revue de Vhistoires des 
religions , oct.-dec. 1957, pp. 174-221. Archeology is not treated in Dr. 
Dunlop's book and as, on the other hand, he himself (p. 237) complains 
of the difficulty of finding Russian literature on the subject, I wish 
to complete his list by a few additional articles in Russian which 
have seen the light in recent years, especially as they mostly bear on 
archeology. 

V. Parkhomenko, ‘The Kievan Rus and the Khazars', Slavia, 1927, VI, 380-7. 

M. I. Artamonov, ‘Sarkel and some other fortified places in north-western Kha- 
zaria', Sov. Arkheologiya, 1940, VI, 130-67. 

B. T. Goryanov, ‘Vizantiya i khazari', Istor. zapiski, 1945, vol. 15, 262-77. 

A. Yakubovsky, ‘On Russian-Khazar and Russian-Caucasian relations in the 
9th-ioth cent.', Izvestiya Akad. Nauk, histor. series, 1946, No. 5, 461-72. 

V. V. Ginzburg, ‘Some anthropological data on the ethnogenesis of the Khazars', 
Soviet, ethnografiya , 1946, No. 2, 81-5 (a preliminary communication on the 
results of the excavations of 1934-9). 

A. Yakubovsky, ‘On the historical geography of I til and Bulgar in the 9th-ioth 
cent.', Soviet. Arkheologiya , 1948, X, 255-70. 

M. I. Artamonov, ‘On excavations in Sarkel', Voprosi istorii, 1949, No. 10, 138-43, 
and 1951, No. 4, 147-51. 

M. I. Artamonov, ‘Belaya Veza (Sarkel)', Sov. Arkheologiya, 1952, XVI, 42-76. 
M. I. Artamonov, ‘Inscriptions on the .flasks of the Novocherkassk Museum', 
Sov. Arkheologiya, 1954, NIX, 263-8; followed by A. M. Scerbak, ‘On the modes 
of reading the Runic inscriptions found on the Don' (first essay of decipherment), 
ibid., 264-82. 

K. F. Smirnov, ‘The burial of Aghac-kala near Buynaksk as a record of Khazar 
culture in Daghestan', Krat. soobst. Instituta mater, kulturi, 1951, XXXVIII, 
113-9. 

B. A. Ribakov, ‘Russians and Khazars', in Sbornik B. D. Grekovu, 1952, 76-88. 
B. A. Ribakov, ‘On the role of the Khazar kaghnate in the history of Russia', 

Soviet. Arkheologiya, 1953, XVIII, 128-50 (cf. also his preliminary report in 
Izv. Akad . Nauk S.S.S.R., historical series, May 1952, IX/3, 309-10). The author 
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diminishes the political role of the Khazars and the extent of their territories. 
In his geographical exposition he uses K. Miller’s reconstruction of the map of 
Idrisi. The latter wrote in 1154, nearly two centuries after the collapse of the 
Khazar kingdom and the genuineness of the available maps is questionable. 
Besides the readings of the place-names by K. Miller are imperfect. 

A. M. Scerbak, ‘Znaki na keramike iz Sarkela’, Epigrafika Vostoka, 1958, XII, 
pp. 52-8. (The signs found on the ceramics from Sarkel appear to have an al¬ 
phabetic character, many of them belong to the type used in the inscriptions 
found on the Don and the Talas, and also in the “Pecheneg” inscriptions of 
Hungary.) 


Oriens XI 


10 
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Vladimir Minorsky's 
Ahl-i Hakk* 


* This material, which is presented solely for educational/research purposes, appeared in The 
Encyclopedia of Islam 1(1960), pp. 260-263. 


[Page 260] 


2to AHL-l tjADlTH — AHL-l HAKIf 


religious Hie of the Muslims by ridding it of its 
innovations, superstitions and unnatural accretions, 
(a) their active promotion of the study of Hadlth 
literature, the Importance of which had already been 
recognized by Shavkh *Abd a!-Hakk Mubaddith of 
Delhi and (3) their polemics against the Arya- 

Samadjist Hindus, the Christian missionaries and 
the Abmadls {Kidiyanis). 

Bibliography. $iddlk Hasan Khan, Tard^u- 
man-i Wahhdbiyya, Agra 1300; Muhsin al-Mulk 
Sayyid Mahdl ‘Ali Khan. Ta y rlkh-i TaUid am 
t Amal W 'i padi^h, Aligarh 1906 ; M. Than* Allah, 
Ahl-i IfadUh ha Mad^hab, Amritsar 1926; Abu 
Yahy* Imim Kh an. Taradiim-i l Ulamd } -i Ha- 
dUJt-% Hind, Delhi 1336; idem, Ahl-i HodUh hi 
‘/inti Khidmdt. Delhi 1937; Na#n al-Ghanl 
Kh^n. Madhdhib at-Isldm, Lucknow 1924., 611-32; 
Sayyid Sulaymln Nadwi, Hindustan min *Ilm 
Hadlfk in the MaAarif, xxii, Azamgarb 1938; 
Mas'tid ‘Alara Nadwi, Islam ki Pehli Siyisi 
laHI', Rawalpindi 1368, .21-31; $. M. lkram, 
Alawdi K aw that, Bombay, 48-33; M. Ibrahim Mir 
SiSlkotf, Ta'rikk-i Ahl-i Haditk, Lahore 1953; 
Fatawi TKanaHvva* ed, M. Da’Qd Riz, Bombay 
1372, (All the preceding works are in Urdu.) Shah 
Wall Allah, Hu didi at Aim al-BMgha, Cairo 1352, 
l, 147-62; Siddlk Hasan Kh 5 n. Hiddvatal-S&Hl il& 
Adillat al-Masi y U, 1292 A.H.; Shavkh Ahmad 
al-Makkl, Ta’riAh AM oI-Hadi{h, lithographed at 
Lahore; Murray Titus, Indian Islam , 1930, 187-9; 
H. A. R. Gibb (editor), Whither Islam ?, London 
1932; W. C. Smith, Modern Islam in India \ 
Lahore 1947; H> A. R. Gibb, Modern Trends in 
Islam, Chicago 1946. (Sr. InayaTULLah) 

AHL-i HABfc/'Menof God",a secret religion 
prevalent mainly in western Persia. Ahl-i Hakk 
would seem to be a rather imprecise name for this 
sect, because it is used, for example, by the IJurufls 
(see Cl. Huart, Textes Persons relalifs & la secte des 
ffurVfi, 1909, 40), and because it has an affinity 
with such s&ft terms as AM*i Hakika, a term which 
is also used by the Ahl-i Hakk* In the strict sense, 
however, Ahl-i Hakk Is the name properly given to 
initiates of the religion described in the present 
article. The name ‘All Ilaht [f.v.] applied to them 
by their neighbours is an unsuitable title, because 
‘All is not the dominant figure in the religion of the 
Ahl-i Hakk. and further because the term *AU I lib! 


still limited (besides being often in dialect and 
bristling with abstruse terms) and secondly from the 
existence of numerous subsects. The Ahl-i Hakk 
church has no canonical unity, but resembles rather 
a federation of associated movements (see a provisi¬ 
onal list of these subdivirions in Minorsky, Notes, 
46 [33]). There are twelve main ftAdnoddiis or 
sits Has (v. infra), but there are branches which are 
not included in this list, cf. the Sayyid DialAli 
(Minorsky, Notes, 48 [33]) and the TUrnSri (a highly 
abnormal group) [Minorsky, Ptudes, I). The account 
by Gobineau, the Firfezn and the text published by 
W. Ivanow reveal a religious system more philoso¬ 
phical than the naive legends of the Sarand^dm (in 
the Atagfe-begl version). Since, at the moment, 
however, this branch is better known to us, the 
following account will be based primarily on the 
At ash-beg! documents, to be supplemented later by 
material from the Firkin, the author of which was 
a Kh a mush I (?), 

The Dogmas. The central point in the dogmas 
of the Ahl-i Hakk is the belief in the successive 
manifestations of the Divinity, the number of these 
being seven. The manifestations of God are compared 
to garments put on by the Divinity: "to become 
incarnate 1 ’ means ‘‘to come (to dwell) in a garment" 
(iibds, djima, dun < Turk. *don). 

On each occasion the Divinity appears with a 
following of Four (or Five) Angels (ydrdn-i bar- 
malak) with whom he forms a dose group. 

The table of theophanies according to the MS. of 
the Sarandi&m is given below. 

In pre-eternity (aeal) the Divinity was enclosed 
in a Pearl [dorr). He made bis first external appear¬ 
ance in the person of Khawandaear. the Creator of 
the world. The second avatar was in the person of 
‘All. From the beginning of the third epoch the 
list becomes quite original and typically Ahl-i Hakk* 
The first four epochs correspond to the stages of 
religious knowledge: ^hari'a, {ariha, ma'rifa and 
According to all branches of the sect, the 
representative of the last and the highest stage is 
Sultan $ohak. On the other hand, several differences 
of opinion regarding the successors of Sultan §ohak 
are recorded. 

Just as the divine essence reappears in each of 
the seven "garments”, the angels (cf. the vertical 
columns in the table) are avatars of one another. 



Is also used in relation to sects whose connection with 
the Ahl-i HakV has not yet been established. 

The only reliable method Is to describe the sect 
on the basis of the authentic sources, supplemen¬ 
ted by material drawn from the narratives of 
travellers. The difficulties of this task arise firstly 
from the fact that the number of texts available is 


For this reason their names are interchangeable 
and Salmon is often spoken of in the epoch of 
Sult&n $oh§k or Benyamln in the epoch of 
KhSwandag&r. The angels are emanations of the 
Divinity: the first of them was produced by 
KMwandaeAr from bis armpit, the second from his 
mouth, the third front his breath, the fourth and 



I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

1* KMwandaglr 

Elibra^l 

MlkaTl 

isram 

‘Asra^ 

? 

a. Murta<JA ( Alt 

Saint An 

Kanbar 

Ha^rat'i 

Nu$ayr 

FAtlma 

3. ShAh Khoshln 

BAM Buzurg 

KAkS Red 3 

Muhammad 

Kore-Fakl 

Biba tabic 

MAtnA DialAla 

4. Sultan $ohlk 

BenyAmln 

(R«?a) 

DSwfld 

Ftr*i Musi 

Mu?tafa DowdAn 

Khfttfln Dayira 

5. KIcmlri(Sfeah 

Kimari^An 

YSridiSn 

YSrall 

ShAh SawAr 

Razbar 

Way* Kali) 

6, Mamad-beg 

Djamgbld-beg 

AtmAs-beg 

AbdAl-beg 

Agha 

? 

Pari-^ao-i 

7. jgjAn Atagh 

Khia Pjamshld 

Khan Almas 

KhSa A bdal 

? 

Shart 

DQstl KhAnum 
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filth from his perspiration and his light respectively 
(cf. the Sarandidmj, According to another version, 
Benyamln was created from the perspiration t which 
is characteristic of modesty; Dawud — from the 
breath (anger); MGsI — from the moustache (pity); 
Razb&r — from the pulse (charity). The angels play 
the part of ministers to the Divinity; BenySmln 
is the deputy (waktt) and the plr; D&wfld is the 
overseer (mlztr) and judge (?)j Pir MQsi is the 
wazlr who records good and evil; Mu^afa Dowd in 
(-* Nu?ayr) is the Angel of Death* 

The angels are usually said to be four in number 
(in some lists and in certain periods this number 
is reduced to three) but in fact a fifth angel is 
especially charged with the supervision of worship. 
This angel's symbolical name is Razbar, Ra|Mr 
or Ramzb^r ("entrusted with mysteries 1 ') and her 
feminine character is indisputable; but the sex in 
Razbar is not emphasized. One of the informants 
even alleges that Razbar is a hermaphrodite 
( khyntkah, Razbar is the mystical name of Khatyn 
DAyira, mother of Suit An $ohik, and the compiler 
of the list quoted above is wrong in relegating her 
to the filth epoch. 

Metempsychosis and Eschatology. The 
belief in the reincarnation of the theophanies finds 
its parallel in the general belief in metempsychosis. 
"Men! Do not fear the punishment of death! The 
death of man is like the dive which the duck makes" \ 

Human beings must pass through the cycle of 
i,ooi incarnations , in the course of which they 
receive the reward of their actions (Notes, p. 131 
According to the Firkdn ti „ 12. vr. 661 . 


| (raw offerings, uncooked, including animals of the 
I male sex, oxen, sheep, cocks, intended for sacrifice) 
or felt&yr wa-khidmal [cooked or prepared victuals, 
like sugar, bread, etc*). The Firfcdn, i, 74 counts 
fourteen kinds of bloody or bloodless sacrifices 
{kutbdni yi khunddr The ritual of 

sacrifice is regulated and the flesh is separated from 
the bones, which are buried. The boiled meat and 
the other offerings are distributed among those 
present and dedicatory formulae are repeated. 

The term sabz namudan, "to render green, i,e, living* 
to reanimate”, is applied to the ceremony (Notes, 
p. 210 [90J), 

4, "Just as every dervish must have a spiritual 
director {murjhid) so the head of every Ahl-i Hakk 
has to be commended to a plr'\ In the course of 
this ceremony {sar sipurd&n) the persons symbolising 
the "Five (sic!) Angels'" stand round the infant* A 
Muscat nut (djawz-i bumd) is broken by the celebrant 
as a substitute for the head. It is then worn as an 
amulet, with a piece of silver called kamm bearing 
the Shl £ a form of the profession of faith {hawiz& 
from the Shl G a town of Hawlza in KhUzistln: cf. 
Notes, p. 227 [toy], and W. Casket, Ein Mahdl 
de s 15. Jakfhunderts, in Islamiu i, 1931, 48*93, 
and the art. musma c sha c }. Links recalling blood 
relationship are established between him whose head 
is commended and the line of the skavkk to whom 
the bead has been commended. This spiritual relation* 
ship carries with it the prohibition of marriage 
between the individual dedicated and the family of 
the pir, 

s. With the obiect of attaining moral uerfection 
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however, the possibilities of purification are essen¬ 
tially limited by the very nature of beings; of 
whom some* created out of yellow clay (mrtfa-gtf)i 
are good, and the others, created out of black 
earth [siydh kkak ), are evil, “The more (the 
former) go through the world of garments and 
the more they suffer, the more they approach 
God and the more their luminous state increases* 1 , 
while the "Dark ones” shall never see the Sun- 
As a complement to these beliefs, the Ahl-i Hakk 
eagerly await the advent of the Lord of Time who 
shall come "to accomplish the desires of the Friends 
and embrace (tftifri) the Universe”. There are a 
number of prophetic kalams which announce the 
coming of the Messiah. The scene of the Last 
Judgment, {s&n, “review”) will be the plain of 
ghahrizOr [?-v-] or that of Sult&niyya [f-v.] where 
the “sultans shall be exterminated” {Notes, p- 44 
(31])* According to the Firkdn, i t 57, the Good 
shall enter Paradise (which is the contemplation) 
of the beauty of the Lord of Generosities, while the 
Wicked shall be annihilated (ma^dum). 

Rites. The AhM Hakk have a number of practices 
which are quite original. 

r. We find little mention of individual prayer; 
on the other hand r the Ahl-i Hakfc attach tre¬ 
mendous importance to assemblies (d&am < diam c ) 
in which "all difficulties find their solution”. The 
life of the community is eminently collective and 
the assemblies are held at fixed intervals and in 
connection with all important events- Kaldms are 
recited at them to the accompaniment of music. 

2. On solemn occasions sessions of §Hkr [f-fc] 
are held. Specially qualified darwishes to the sounds 
of music (sdz) enter into a state of ecstasy, ac¬ 
companied by anaesthesia, which enables them to 
walk over burning coals, to handle them, etc. 

3. The indispensable features of these assemblies 
are the offerings and the sacrifices: n&dkr wa-nifdz 


special unions (nuclei] are formed between a man 
(or several men] and a woman who are called brother 
and sister i ikrdr), The union is said to be 
formed in anticipation of the Day of Resurrection: 
Notes p p. 230 [no]; cf. the aM wa-ukht al-dkkiret 
among the Yazldls [tf.trj. 

6. Fasting is rigorously observed but lasts only 
for three days, as among the Yazidis It takes 
place in winter and is followed by a feast. Among 
the divisions of the sect, only the Atash*begl do not 
observe the fast "for the days of the (final) advent 
are near” and instead of fasting they say one ought 
to feast. 

For the other rites and customs see the Notes by 
Minorsky (Bibk). 

Firkdn al-Akkbdr. The author of this treatise was 
HadjdjI Ni*mat Allah of Pjayhun-^bad near Dina war 
{1871-1920} who belonged to the Khamushi division 
and who believed the time had come to reveal the 
Real Truth His son Nfir ( AH £hlh (b. T313/ 

1895) wrote the biography of his father and an 
introduction to the FirMn under the title of K‘mhf 
al-tfakaHk. While confirming much that was already 
known, the Firkdn represents a tradition different 
from that of the Atash-bcgi in as much as it makes 
no mention of "seven” epochs and reserves a special 
position for Kb&wandagSr and Sultan Sohak while 
the number of manifestations of less importance is 
increased (Baba Na^&tb, etc,). 

The Firkdn consists of 4 parts. The first deals 
with the fundamental principles of the h&Mk&i 
established in pre-eternity by the Divinity who 
in the stage of l *yd-yi gkaybal" became externalised 
in the garment of KM wand agar. The law remained 
concealed till the coming of Sultan lsh&k (Sohak). 
Then the daftarddrs recorded these doctrines but 
each in his own way and according to the sources 
which were accessible to him. As a result the Ahl-i 
Hakk community has no [single?] sacred book and 
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its divisions are distinguished by different views. 
The Ahl-i Hakk required a huU which would 

be unique. So after 1324/1906 Ni'mat Allah, by 
God's command, abandoned the world and became 
the “messenger of the Lord of the Hour”, i,e, of 
Fir BenySmln (explained as bin yd -f- a min 
"faithful son of Vi"). Then comes the explanation 
of metempsychosis {gardisi-t dun bi-dun — "going 
from one garment to another"). 

The creatures of the world are divided into two 
distinct categories according to their original 
element {tarda-gil or siydh). To the first 

belong the Saved and Luminous beings whose respec¬ 
tive satddrs are Benyamln and Sayyid Muhammad 
(in his avatar of Buzurg-saw&r). To the other category 
belong beings of Fire and Darkness whose respective 
sarddrs are I bits and KhaunAs. with whom are 


ment, the geographical nomenclature showing an 
excellent knowledge of the localities of Lurist&n. 
One of the angels of Khoghin is B3ba 'J'^hir [f.v.l 
whose quatrains in dialect ate quoted. The fourth 
epoch is placed in the land of the GurSn dose to 
the river Slrwin. The sayings attributed to Sul(an 
$ohak are in Guranl, which is the sacred language of 
the Abl-i IJakk (cf. Firkdn, i, 31 see Minotsky, 
The Our an, BSOS, 1943, 77-103}. The greatest 
sanctuaries of the sect; BabS-Yadegar and Perdiwar, 
are situated in the same region. In the later epochs 
the scene is transferred to Adharbiytfjan and the 
kaldm s relating to these epochs are in A^harl Turkish. 
From these facts it may be concluded that the stages 
of propagation and development of the religion have 
been: Luristan»— land of the Gflran — Adharb&vdiSn. 

Exact dates are naturally difficult to obtain and 


associated the fust three caliphs, MlT&Wiya, 'A-'isha, 
etc. The intermixture ol the two categories ol beings 
produces combinations which may be recognised 
even externally* 

The second part of the treatise is mainly 
concerned with the correspondence of the avatars 
through the ages. Thus the manifestations of Benyi- 
min are Noah* Jesus and provisionally {mihmdn) 
Rustam of the Persian epic; those of RazbSr: 
Bilkis, the queen of Saba*, Mary p etc.; those of 
Sayyid Muhammad: Zoroaster, the prophet Muham¬ 
mad, etc* Next we are given the history of Sulfdn 
Jshak (Sohik) and of his successors. 

The third part relates the personal experiences 
of Ni c mat Allah and the commandments which he 
received from God during his journey “to the 
beyond” (mfmr-i € u$ba) t notably his mission to unite 
the fekdmddn% t to give absolution from sins (as 
khtydnai pdk namutian) and to intercede 
with the Lord of Time, 

The fourth part is the very full description of the 
rites and customs (amt wa-nahy), with the Guram 
text of the formulae recited on each occasion* 

Distribution* The principal centres of the Ahl-i 
Hakk are in the west of Persia, in Luri&tin, Kurdistan 
(land of the Gur&n east of Zohlb, town of Kerend) 
and in Adharbavdi&n (Tabriz, Miku, with ramifi¬ 
cations in Transcaucasia especially Karabagh)* Little 
colonies of Ahl-i Hakk are found almost everywhere 
in Persia (at HamaJhAn. Teheran, at MAzandaran, 
FArs and even in KhurisAn, to which, according 
to tradition* one of the brothers of Khan At ash 
had gone). In *Ir&k there are Ahl-i ljakk among 
the Kurd and Turkoman tribes of the region of 
Kirkuk, of SulayinSniyya and probably at Mosul* 

Very little is known of the connection between the 
Ahl-i Hakk and the sects popularly known under 
the name of € All mill or by contemptuous terms 
like iirdgh-sdnduten {"extinguishers of lights' 1 ), 
Mwrils-JkusMtt ("slaughterers of cocks”) etc, [see 
bektAsh* ^IzIl-ba^h* sA ru, shabbak). In any case, 
it is a striking fact that the direct influence of 
AhM Hakk preachers of the district of ZohAb could 
be traced among the f Alawi (KIzLIbash) of ( Ayntab; 
cf. Trowbridge, The A tews, Harvard TheoL Review, 
1909, 340-55, repr. in MW t 1921, 253-66. 

Religious History. The Ahl-i ijakk possess a 
wealth of legends arranged according to the mani¬ 
festations of the Divinity* The collections of these 
legends are known as Sman^dm, The epoch of 
KMwandaglr is interesting only for its cosmogonic 
myths. The traditions relating to the epoch of 
^Al! (which does not in any way form the central 
point) are inspired by the extreme Shl^a* The epoch 
of Khoshln is placed in a typically Lur [g.v.] environ- 


we shall endeavour to proceed from the known to 
the unknown, Khln Atssh* bom at Adiari (north of 
Marigha) and buried in the village of Ata^beg in 
the district of Hashta-rud, northeast of Mount 
Sahand, is said to have lived at the beginning of the 
iBth century {Notes, p* 41 [37])' This line was con¬ 
tinued by his direct descendants of whom the 
seventh was called Say y id < Abd al- t A^lm Mirza 
(Aghl-bafchsh) and lived at Garrabln (also called 
Doru] on the G&misSb to the south of Risutun, 
where O, Mann visited him* He died in 1917 and 
was succeeded by his son Muhammad Hasan Mlrza. 
The popularity of the Turkish poems of Shah 
Ismail §afawl is significant; the kal&m, known as 
Kufb-n&ma, calls Shah Ismael the ii ‘pir of Turkislin” 
{— AdharMvdjin where Turkish is spoken), The 
spread of Ahl-i Hakk doctrines among the Turkoman 
tribes seems in any case to go back to an earlier 
period, that of < the Kara Koyunlu rulers. The 
remnants of these Turkomans who live in a district 
in the centre of MAku are Ahl-i Hakk- Similarly in 
Transcaucasia the Ifara-Royunlu in the region of 
GandJa live in the close neighbourhood of the 
G'oran (< Guranl). Shah Ibrdhlm p whom many of 
the Ahl-i Hakk regard as the successor of Sulttn 
5 ohik s and who lived in Baghdad and whose acolyte 
angel was KushCi-o gh ii (author of Turkish fcataams), 
is perhaps responsible for the dissemination of AhM 
Hakk teaching among the Turkomans north of the 
Tigris* 

Tradition places immediately before Shah Ibrahim 
the famous Sul tin $ohak who (outwardly) was the 
son of Shay Mi t Isl and Khatuu D&yira (DAyar^k), 
daughter of Hasan Beg Pi aid, chief ol the tribe 
of EJjSf-i Murad. His real name is said to have 
been Sayyid c Abd al-Sayyid* Banindia, north of 
SulaymAnlyya p is said to have been his birthplace, 
He is said to have had seven sons from his wife 
KM tuna Bashir, who are named hafitan. His tomb 
is at Perdiwar (In AwramSni luhttn* see sewne), on 
the right bank of the Sir win. 

The K£k&*l chiefs of Ta’uk claim to be his direct 
descendants (see al-*AzzftwI, at-KdkdHyya). ghaykh 
Mahmud, who after the World War proclaimed 
himself “King of Kurdistan” [cf* the article Kurds], 
claimed to be descended from the brother of Sultan 
§oh&k in the twelfth generation* At Kirkuk Mlnorsky 
found a MS containing a genealogy of that family* 

The only definite indication ol B&b§ Khoshln 1 s 
date would be his association with the poet Bib 5 
Jihir (nth century) but here tradition is on very 
uncertain ground* 

The Elements of the System. The religion 
I of the Ahl-i Hakk is typically syncretism At it* 
foundations we find Shl'a extremism. It should be 
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AHL-l HAKK — AHL al-HALL wa'l-«AKD 
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noted that the Ahl-i Habit always speak of the is 
imams and as a result ought not (at least directly) 


who was in direct contact with the representative 
of the sect in Teheran, see Schemann, Gobin&iv, 

^ .BL* _ _ ^ ^ 1 . _ 1 






m oe cunnetteu wiu isma’Uftm. .nccorumg to toe 
FiVfel#!, the '"religion of Truth' 1 simply re-establishes 
the contents of the 10 4 iuz * which were suppressed in 
the received text of the Kur'in, but in fact the Ahl-i 
deviate from the orthodox Shl'a to the extent 
of forming a separate religious system. The religion 
of the Ahl-i Hakjc has in common with those of the 
Druses and the Nufayrls the worship of c AlF, but 
4 AH Is completely overshadowed by Sul|ln $ohik. 

The other obvious element in the formation of 
the Ahl-i is the rites ol the $ufl darwlshes: 

election of the pir^ agapes with dkikr and distribution 
ol food, brotherly unions. 

From the social point of view, the religion of 
the Ahl-i IJafeh is professed particularly by the 
lower classes, nomads, villagers, inhabitants of the 
poorer quarters* darwi^es etc. From this pro¬ 
bably comes the hope that on the day of the last 
judgment "the sullies" will be punished {Notes, p + 44 
[31]). On the other hand, the eminently popular 
character of the religion is apparent in the exuber¬ 
ance of the miraculous and folklore element in 
the traditions of the Ahl*i Amid the country 

people in the remote provinces which have at all 
times been outside the control of central govern¬ 
ments, it is natural to expect to find survivals 
from olden times. The Divinity enclosed in the 
Pearl is a Manichaean idea (personal communication 
by Th. N 51 deke), like the belief in the purification 
of the "Luminous' 1 in the course of their transmi¬ 
grations. The belief in metempsychosis cannot be 
directly Indian for it was already in existence in 
]sma c Ilism. The division of beings into two distinct 
categories is perhaps a later development of Zoro- 
astrian ideas. The sacrifice of the cock has been 
several times connected with the corresponding 
Jewish rite (cf* L Scheftelowiu, Dm sUliwrfrrtmdt 
Hukmpfer t Giessen 1914), while the Biblical names 
(DlwM, Musi) may have come through the inter¬ 
mediary of the Kur’In. The alleged Christian influ¬ 
ence ought not to be exaggerated: if the Ahl-i Hakk 
in their conversations with missionaries talk of Jesus 
and Mary, it should be remembered that, apart from 
these possibly being simply reminiscences of the 
Kur^n, the Ahl-i Halj^ regard them merely as 
avatars of their own pantheon. For the agapes it 
is not necessary to go farther back than the known 
darwf^i practices (e + g, the Bekta^hT), The elasticity 
of the system of metempsychosis is responsible for 
the appearance of unexpected names in the myths, 
W. Tvanow has called attention to the name of 
Malak Ta*us [cf. ya riots) in a fragment containing 
traditions, found at Shlrlz* 

Bibliography ; The first references to the 
genuine Ahl-i Hakk are found In the European 
travellers at the beginning of the 19th century; 
Macdonald Kinneir, A geographical memoir of the 
Persian Empire, 181 j, 141G. Keppel, Personal 
narrative 0/ a journey from Indiet to England , 1817, 
ii, hi ff* H* Rawiinson, who commanded a regiment 
recruited from the tribe ol Gfliln (Ahld Hakk), 
was the first to give any reliable information 
about the sect, Notes <m a march from Zohab, 
JRGS t 1839, 36, 3$, 33, 37, 95 , 97 , $ 9 . K» 3 > *° 9 - 
The Baron de Bode visited the shrine of Bibi 
Yadeglr, Bibltoteka dl'a fieniya, St. Petersburg 
1834, t. cxxiii, p. 45, cf. also his Travels in 
Luristan, 1843, 1 , 371-8, ii, 180. The first general 
outline of the doctrines of the Ahl-I Hakk is In 
Trots ans en Asm by Gobineau, Paris 1839, 338-70, 


erne otograpme, airasnurg, 1913, 1, 300-7, ana 
Minorsky, Gobineau et la Perse, in Europe, Paris, 
Oct. 1923, 116-27. A very interesting anonymous 
article (signed: Sh.) on the Ahl-i Hakk of Tabriz 
appeared in the journal Kavhaz, Tiflis, 1876, nos. 
27, 29 and 30. The first authentic document of the 
Ahl-i Hakk (a Kal&m of 34 verses, "the Credo”) 
was published with important notes by V, A. 
2 ukowsky in the Zap,, 1887, 1-23. The American 
missionary 5 . G. Wilson, Persian Life and Customs, 
1896, collected a certain amount of information 
at first hand. In 1902 Minorsky acquired in Teheran 
an authentic Ahl-i Hakk MS., dated 1293/1843 
and containing a collection of religious legends 
listed under epochs (see above), (Kitdb-i Saremdi&m 
“Book of the End, or Fulfilment'’) in Persian, 
and also a number of Kaldms in Turkish (trans¬ 
lated and published in Russian with a French 
summary: V. Minorsky, Mater iah dl'a izuleniya 
petsidskoy sekti li Vudi Istin I Hi “Ali-llahi", 
Moscow, 1911, published as fasc. xxxiii of Trudi 
po vostohovedeniyu itdmayemiye Lazatemhim 
Institutomi id., Notes sur la sects des A hie-Haqq, 
in RMM, 1920, 20-97 (p- 61-84: detailed biblio¬ 
graphy containing 34 items), and RMM , 1921, 
303-302 (also published in book form with certain 
additions); a review by F. Cum ant in Syria, 1922, 
262; V. Minorsky, Un traitd de poUmique Behai- 
Ahle-Haqq, in JA, 1921, 163-7; D. Saeed-Khan, 
The sect of Ahl-i Haqq, MW, 1927, 31-42; 
Gordlevsky, Kara-koyunlu, in lev, ObS£estvd 
izuiemya Azerbaydjana, Baku, 1927; Ajarian, 
Gy or ans and Toumaris, a newly found religion in 
Persia, Bull, de TUniversiti d’Erivan, French 
translation by F. Macier in RHR, 1926, 304-307; 
Minorsky, Etudes sur les Ahl-i Haqq, I, "Toumari” 
= Ahl-i Haqq, RHR, 1928, 90-105; F. M. Stead, 
The Ali-Itahi sect in Persia, MW, 1932, 184-9; 
Y. N. Man, Radeniye sekti L’udi isftm (in Y. Man* 
Statyi i soobiteniya, ii, 1939, 248-54); Ch. P. 
Pittmann, The final word of the Ahl-i Haqq, 
MW, 1937, 147-63 (makes use of a text of the 
Sara» 4 idm which corresponds closely to that 
translated by Minorsky): W. Ivanow, An A Li- 
Ilahi fragment, Collectanea (The Is m 3 ’ll! Society), 
I, 1948, 147-84, idem, The Truth Worshippers of 
Kurdistan, Ahl-i Haqq, Texts, Bombay 1953, (a 
third version of the Samndfam) ; 'Abbas al-AztS wl, 
al-Kdkd•’iyya fi*l-Ta y rtkk, Baghdad 1368/1949 (the 
Ahl-i Hakk of KirkQk considered jointly with 
various ‘All Il&hl; cf. Oriens, 1953, 407 ff.); 
Minorsky, Un poime Ahl-i Haqq *n turk, West- 
tiche Abhandlungen R. Tschudi, 1954, 258. The 
results of the researches of Minorsky amongst the 
Ahl-i Hakk (Teheran,Tabriz, Maku, Kuzdist&n) and 
of his visits to the sanctuaries of the sect (Mb£- 
Yadegir, Perdiwar) have been set forth in his Notes 
(see above). In the same work there is a translation 
of the BahST polemic tract directed against the 
Ahl-i Hakk. Minorsky’s other materials comprise 
numerous Kaldm (in Garin! and Turkish), and the 
important account of the collection of dogmas 
Firkan at-Akhb&r (see above), as well as an account 
of his visits to the sanctuaries of Kirkfik and 
Kirind (1934). (V. Minorsky) 

AHL al-HALL wa’l-'A^D (this, though illogical, 
is the normal order of the words), "those who are 
qualified to unbind and to bind”, die representative* 
of the community of the Muslims who act on their 
behalf in appointing and deposing a caliph or 
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Vis u Ramin 

A Parthian Romance 

By V. Minorsky 

§ 1. Texts and references 

§ 2. Plot of the poem 

§ 3. Dramatis personas 

§ 4. Geographical background 
§ 5. Political organization 

§ 6. Conclusions 

Appendix : LamiTs Vis u Ramin 


§ 1. Texts and References 1 


T HE romance of Vis and Ramin has many claims to our attention. Fakhr 
al-dln As‘ad GurganI wrote his version of it some time between a.d. 1040 
and 1054 , almost nine centuries ago, and only half a century after Firdausi 
completed the Shdh-nama. The poem is based on an old “ pahlavl ” tale 
vaguely reminiscent of Tristan and Isolde, King Mark and Brangane. Many 
of its episodes echo feelings and attitudes dissonant with the post-Islamic 
ideas of marriage, women, and love. The poetic gifts of Fakhr al-dln GurganI 
are also beyond doubt. Whatever the inconsistencies in the presentation of 
characters, whatever the length of the dialogues and soliloquies of the two 
lovers, these defects are redeemed both by the purity of diction of the poet and 
by his truly humane understanding of men’s passions, soarings, and failures. 

Possibly in the early thirteenth century GurganI’s poem was translated 
into Georgian. 2 This is a significant fact, for it shows that both the theme and 
its Islamic rifacimento possessed some merits which equally appealed to two 
such dissimilar audiences as the Muslim readers and their Christian neighbours 
of Transcaucasia. 

There are several old records relative to Vis and Ramin in Persian literature. 
The anonymous author of the Mujmal al-tawdnkh 3 locates the story in the 
time of the second Sasanian king Shapur, son of Ardashlr, assuming that 
“ king Mobad ” held Marv under that sovereign (?). ‘Aufl (thirteenth century) 4 
knows that GurganI wrote Vis u Rami (sic). Hamdullah Mustaufi (a.d. 1330 ) 
quotes the story under the reign of the Arsacid Bezhan (spelt: Bin) b. 5 

1 Wherever convenient I have tried to maintain in this article the sounds o and e which in 
Modem Persian (as spoken in Persia) are no more distinguished from u and i. I have made some 
exceptions for the names too familiar, such as Ramin (better *Ramen ), Vis (possibly Ves), etc. 

2 The translation, slightly abridged, follows the Persian original very closely. It is attributed 
(with what reason ?) to Sargis T’mogveli, who wrote under Queen T’amar (1184-1213). The 
Georgian Visramiani has been done into English by Sir Oliver Wardrop, 1914 (reviewed by 
I. Guidi, Rivista S.O. , 1917, 754-6, and N. Marr, Zap.K.V., i, 1925, 118-138). On the late Turkish 
translation see Appendix. 

3 He was a native of the region of Hamadan and wrote in 520/1126. Ed. Bahar, 1318/1939, 
p. 94. 

4 Lubab al-albab , ed. Nicholson, ii, 98. 

6 This misspelling already occurs in some MSS. of Tabari, i, 707. 
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Godarz b. Balash b. Asbgb 1 and mentions Fakhr al-Din Gurgani as the author 
of the pogm. Mlrkhond (d. a.d. 1498 ), in the same connection, refers to the 
time of an Arsacid king whom he calls Shapur b. Ashk. 2 

In later years the poem was seldom copied. The famous bibliophile Mir 
‘Ali-sher Nava’I wrote in 896 / 1490-1 3 that in his time Gurgani’s poem was 
unobtainable (mahjur u na-yab). At present there are known to exist four 
copies of the poem, and two extracts from it. In the fifties of the last century 
A. Sprenger discovered the first copy in India ( ZDMG ., 8, 1854 , p. 608 ), and 
this led to the publication of the text by Nassau Lees in Bibliotheca Indica 
( 1864 - 5 ). The edition, although based on one unsatisfactory MS., elicited 
much interest in Europe. 4 Only recently the Persian Ministry of Education 
charged one of the best scholars of the younger generation, Mujtaba MlnovI, 
to bring out a new edition based on all the available texts. In 1314/1935 the 
first volume appeared in Tehran with a promise of a companion volume con¬ 
taining an introduction, a commentary, and the critical apparatus. 

The final conclusions must be reserved to the editor, but an excellent 
article on Vis u Ramin in its new shape has been already contributed by 
F. Gabrieli 5 , and this must needs open the door to further discussion. The 
Italian scholar has some good remarks on the history of the poem, but he 
concentrates his attention on the artistic problems, which he treats with great 
taste and acumen. The present article has a more limited task: to examine 
the historical and geographical background of the poem, in the hope of assigning 
to the story a more definite position in time and space. 

Let us see first what Fakhr al-Din himself says about the circumstances 
in which he undertook to reduce the ancient tale to Persian numbers. His 
patron, the governor of Isfahan, ‘Amid ‘Abdul-Fadl Muzaffar b. Husayn 
Nlshapurl 6 , spoke to him of the story of Vis and Ramin (p. 26 , verse 29 -p. 27 , 
verse 59 ):— 

“ They say it is a very beautiful story and in these parts everybody loves it.” 
I said : “ It is a very beautiful story put together by six wise men. 

I have not seen a better one, it is exactly like a garden in bloom, 

But its language is pahlavi and the readers do not know its meaning. 
Not everybody reads that language well; nor, even if he reads it, does 
he understand the meaning. 

1 Ta'rikh-i guzida, G.M.S., 103, 824. 

2 ZDMG., xv, 665. 

3 Majalis al-nafcCis, in Persian translation, edited by A. A. Hekmat, 1945, p. 333. ‘All Sher 
speaks of Gurgani as “ a paragon of his time ”, and says that his Vis u Ramin gives the measure 
of his “ perfection and discernment ”. 

4 Graf, ZDMG., 1869, 375-433 ; Ethe, Essays und Studien, 1872, 295-301, and Grundriss 
der Iran. Phil., ii, 240; R. v. Stackelberg, Neskolko slov o persidskom epose Visa i Ramin in 
Drevnosti vostochniye, Moscow, 1896, ii (this article of my old teacher is inaccessible to me); 
N. Marr, Zap. Roll. Vost., 1925, i, 118-138. E. G. Browne, LHP., ii, 274-5, has only a few words 
on the poem. 

5 Accademia dei Lincei, Rendiconti, Scienze morali, Serie VI, vol. xv, fasc. 3-4, 1939, 
pp. 168-188. Also Annali delVIstituto . . . di Napoli, 1940, I, 253-8. 

6 See Ibn al-Athlr, x, 23 (year 456). 
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(The story) contains abundant descriptions of everything, but, as you 
read it, it does not make much sense, 

Because in those days poetry was no professional art and there were no 
sages of quick wit. 

Where are the sages of yore to see how nowadays speech is produced, 

How meanings are elucidated, and metre and rhymes are superimposed 
on them ? 

In this clime that book (daftar) was read in order to learn pahlavi from it. 

There have ever been people in this clime eager for the sweet words, (and) 

If the speech has metre and rhymes it is better than (the pretence) to 
embrace too much; 

Especially when clever conceits (ma'am) 1 appear in it, they stand their 
reader in good stead. 

However good and sweet be the story, it becomes refreshed by metre 
and rhyme: 

Like a kingly pearl (which needs to be) set in gold, a story needs abundant 
conceits and words, 

Strewn here and there and shining like stars on that background, 

So that the clever and the great read it and learn from it many conceits, 

While men of low and middle state swallow it for the sake of the story. 

Speech must be such that when it leaves the mouth (ham ‘ palate ’) of 
the poet, it should travel throughout the world ; 

Not such as should stay at home and be recited only by its author. 

Now, those ancient experts (sukhan-danari) told the legend of Vis and 
Ramin; 

They strove to say it in/am, for they were masters of far si! 2 

Thus they produced a poem in which there were strange terms of every 
language (style ?). 

They did not trouble about conceits and proverbs, and did not embellish 
(the story) with these two. 

But should an expert (dananda) take trouble about the story, it will 
acquire beauty as a treasure full of jewels, 

For this is a renowned story, with innumerable wonders in its details.” 

When my master had listened to these words of mine, he placed on my 
head the crown of glory : 

He requested me to embellish the story as a garden in April (Naysari). 

I should tell it to the best of my ability, and wash it of those senseless 
terms, 

For those terms have become obsolete and their days of glory are gone. 

Resuming the story, the poet adds: “I have found written in the collections 
of tales 3 from what the story-tellers said according to records (khabar-ha), 
that there was a king,” etc. 

This exordium indicates that the story had existed in pahlavi ; that it 
was translated into Persian (farsi) by some experts (sukhan-danari), of whom 
Fakhr al-Dln speaks with definite irony. It is probable that they were identical 

1 In the Georgian translation all such “ conceits ” are presented in special paragraphs headed 
araki “ parable ”, hukumati (*bikmat) “ moral ”, shegoneba “ admonition ”. 

3 Irony : “ were they not ? ” 

3 Samar means “ an evening conversation, or entertainment ”. The poet apparently has 
in view the stories written to be recited for the evening audiences. 
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with the “ Six Men ” (v. 31 ), and it is likely that they were Zoroastrians, 1 for 
no one else would have found his way about pahlavi. This also would be the 
explanation of the archaic language they used in their translation. From 
the term peshen applied to the translators it would seem that their work was 
completed some considerable time before a.d. 1054. 2 In any case it is clear 
that Fakhr al-Din worked on a Persian translation which he undertook to 
prune of obsolete words and to embellish with the frills of the literary taste 
of his time. Fakhr al-Din seems to suggest that he himself had some smattering 
of Pahlavi. 3 He was a native of Gurgan, and the fragment of a satire which 
‘Aufi, Lubdb , ii, 98 , attributes to him suggests that his earlier patron was a 
Thiqat al-Mulk Shahriyar. The name Shahriyar is special to the Bavandid 
rulers of Mazandaran. Although in Vis u Ramin Gurgan! hints at his mature 
(old ?) age, 4 it is rather unlikely that he could have been active at the court 
of Shahriyar III b. Dara (a.d. 969 - 1006 ), after whom there was a long inter¬ 
regnum (a.d. 1006 - 1073 ). More probably he refers to one of the minor Bavandids 
(Jciyd- s) who remained in their mountainous haunts and who left a few interesting 
monuments bearing inscriptions both in Kufic Arabic and in the Pahlavi script. 
They confirm the fact that some knowledge of Pahlavi was still spread in the 
region of which Gurgan! was a native and where he spent his young days. 5 

A comparison between Vis u Ramin , Tristan and Isolde and tales of other 
similar couples of lovers is a tempting literary problem. Similarities in 
characters, episodes, dramatic attitudes, and even the basic idea of love 
sweeping away all obstacles are obvious both in the Iranian story and its 
western counterparts. But even if one admits that a similar feudal background 
was responsible for parallelism in the sentiments of the heroes and in the 
attitude of the poets towards them, such comparisons do not go beyond vague 
generalizations. Khorasan and Cornwall are too far apart geographically 
to allow it to be taken for granted that any direct, or even indirect, contacts 
existed between them. The dependence of the Kussian popular story of 
Yeruslan Lazarevich on the Shah-nama can be traced, because of the identity 
of names, as well as because of the likely ways of communication. 6 Such 

1 Similarly to the four Zoroastrians who in 346/957 compiled the Shah-nama in prose, at the 
request of Abu Mansur b. ‘Abd al-Razzaq. See Noldeke, Grund. d. Iran. Phil., ii, 104; Muhammad 
Qazvinl, Bist maqdla, ii, 24; Taqizadeh, Shah-nama va-Firdausi , Tehran, 1244, p. 59. Cf. 
Gabrieli, op. cit ., p. 171. 

2 Possibly some time round a.d. 950, when translations into Persian and compilations in 
Persian began to appear. 

3 Cf. his explanation of the “ pahlavi ” terms Khorasan and ram , pp. 177 and 505. 

4 P. 460 : “ Oh, how many days since I experienced love. . . . Time ( zamana) has changed 
its former course ; indeed its days of prosperity are gone.” 

6 The monuments are at Radkan-i Nika (Ispahbad Abu Ja‘far Muhammad b. Vandarin, 
year 411/1020), Lajim (Kiya Abul-Favaris Shahriyar b. ‘Abbas b. Shahriyar , year 413/1022) 
and Razget (sameepoch): see A. Godard, in Athar-e Iran , 1936, i/1, 109-121; Herzfeld, Arch. 
Mitt, aus Iran , iv, 1932, pp. 146-7 ; viii, 1936, pp. 72-81. 

• Yeruslan Lazarevich = Rustam, son of Zal-i zar. See Minorsky, “ L’epopee persane et la 
literature populaire russe,” Hazdr-sala-yi Firdausi, Tehran, 1944, pp. 48-57. I now think 
that the likely channels of transmission passed through the Northern Caucasus. The Osset nurses 
(flCHHa) may have introduced them into the nurseries of Russian boyars. 
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direct guides are unfortunately absent in the case of the stories of Vis and 
Isolde, and the comparisons are bound to remain uncertain and inconclusive. 

On the other hand, the obvious prerequisite of any deeper study of Vis u 
Ramin is to examine all the tangible facts in the poem likely to give us a clue 
to the historical and geographical milieu in which the poem was born. 

As late as 1936 Christensen expressed the view that Vis u Ramin was 
a pure fiction. 1 There is a grain of truth in this assertion, but the poem should 
by no means be regarded as being outside space and time. Those Muslim writers 
who tried to locate it under some Arsacid ruler were certainly on the right 
path, though between a pure surmise and a reasoned conclusion there lies 
a long road of research. The poem certainly goes back to Parthian lore, and 
our task will be to examine in detail whatever internal evidence, or even mere 
hints, we can find in the poem, capable of shedding light on its origins. Should 
we prove that the romance is Parthian, we shall know something of the life 
and feelings of an epoch which, even in its simplest elements, is still wrapped 
up in uncertainty and darkness. 

First of all we shall have to condense the story to its main features by 
stripping it of the purely poetical and rhetorical embellishments of its present 
version. 

§ 2. Plot of Vis u Ramin 

1 . Once upon a time there was a king ( shahriydr) in Marv whose name was 
M 5 bad Manikan (?). Other shahs owed him allegiance (p. 28 ). In spring he 
held a festival which was attended by dignitaries from Adharbayagan, Rayy, 
Gurgan, Khorasan, Kuhistan, Shiraz, Isfahan, and Dihistan, whose names 
and those of their ladies are enumerated {vide infra). The most beautiful of 
the ladies is the Shahr-banu Shahr6. Charmed by her appearance, the kin g 
offers to make her his queen, but she replies that she is married and has such 
children as the noble Viro, and already her hair is turning grey. Then the king 
makes a pact with her that, should she ever have a daughter, she will give 
her to him. After many years Shahro gave birth to Vis and entrusted her to 
a nurse, who carried her to her own home in Khuzan. The nurse had also in 
her care the baby Ramin, Mobad’s brother. Ten years later Ramin was taken 
back to Khorasan, and the nurse wrote to Shahro saying that she could no 
longer cope with Vis’s fancies. Thus the young beauty was brought from 
Khuzan to Hamadan. On seeing her the mother said : “ Thy father is a 

khusrau, thy mother a banu, in Iran thou hast no match except Viro, thy 
brother.” At the sixth hour of the day De, in the month of Adhar, 2 the mother 
joined their hands saying that the high priest’s (mobad’s) seal on the contract 
was not necessary. 

1 Les Gestes des rois dans les traditions de VIran antique, 1936, p. 61 : “ . . . cette oeuvre a son 
character© special : elle ne relive pas de l’histoire ou de ce qu’on croyait etre de 1’histoire ; 
c’est une epopee de pure fiction.” 

2 All the three days called De in the month Adhar (namely the 8th, the 15th, and the 23rd) 
are classed as “ middling ” in the list of lucky days. Cf. Birunl, Chronology, pp. 231-2. 
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2 . Suddenly there arrived from Marv the king’s half-brother Zard mounted 
on a black horse with a letter from King Mobad reminding Shahro of the pact 
once concluded. He did not want the bride to remain any longer in Mah-abad, 
where people dally with women (zan-bdragl) and are addicted to pleasure. 
To this request Vis objected by quoting a custom of Marv, where women 
choose their husbands out of two suitors ; besides, the wedding was already in 
full swing, and she preferred her young brother to the old king. 

Zard reported to the king the situation in Mah, where Vir 5 assumed the 
title Ruhd (?), whereas the people called the king mobad (priest) and dastur 
(minister). M 5 bad, in great wrath, called in his army from Tabaristan, Gurgan, 
Kuhistan, Khwarazm, Khorasan, Dihistan, Sind, Hind, Tibet, China, Soghd, 
Turan, and Machin. 

At the same time, Viro was entertaining his friends from Adharbayagan, 
Rayy, Gilan, Khuzistan, Istakhr, and Isfahan, and they all summoned their 
troops to the plain of Nihavand. Especially conspicuous was the Daylaman 
infantry. 

In the battle that followed Vis’s father Qarin was killed, but at sunset 
Viro put M 5 bad to flight. The king turned away from the road to Khorasan 
and from Denavar retreated to Isfahan. Yet Viro’s triumph was short-lived. 
An army from Daylam advanced to the plain of Tarom, whence Viro’s repre¬ 
sentative fled. No sooner did Viro march against the Shah of Daylam than 
Mobad retraced his steps to Gurab, where Vis sojourned. To the king’s envoy 
Vis declared that she belonged to her brother and did not want the “ decrepit ” 
Mobad who had killed her father. But Mobad was inflamed by the report 
that Viro’s wedlock had not been consummated. 

He consulted his two brothers, Ramin and Zard, but in Ramin’s heart a 
seed of love for Vis was sown since childhood. He tried to draw Mobad’s mind 
away from Vis by pointing to the king’s age and the bride’s youth. Zard, on 
the contrary, advised the king to try two means on Vis’s mother : gifts and 
persuasion. So Mobad wrote to Shahro insisting on the original pact and 
sending her rich presents, and Shahr 5 opened the gate of Vis’s castle. Thus 
the king carried Vis to Marv before Viro could return from Tarom. On the 
way to Marv Ramin happened to see Vis’s beauty and fainted struck by love. 

3 . Vis was disconsolate and did not show her face to the king. When her 
nurse heard what was happening, she loaded thirty swift camels (jamdza) 
and in a week’s time reached Marv. She did her best to make Vis submit to 
her destiny, but Vis remembered Vir 5 and said : “ If I need a husband for 
love’s sake it is better for me to remain without love.” She consented to dress 
up and put on the jewels, but she wept and made a vow that for a year she 
would continue mourning her father and would abstain from intercourse with 
M 5 bad. 

To frustrate the king’s desires the nurse prepared a talisman of copper and 
brass fixed with iron. She buried it on the bank of the river to keep it in 
dampness, as “ cold stops man’s strength ”. She intended to unlock the 
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talisman a month later by burning it on a fire, but a storm burst suddenly 
over Marv and the flood carried the talisman away. Thus the spell kept the 
king bound forever and Vis, twice married, remained husbandless. 

Ramin, still a beardless youth, was roaming in the garden, longing for Vis, 
when he met the old nurse (< daya-yi plr). He besought her for help, while she 
exhorted him to give up his love. Then the boy overcame the nurse with his 
caresses and, in view of this new link, she promised Turn to carry out all his 
desires (p. 122). 1 

Vis was dreaming of her brother when the nurse spoke to her of Ramin’s 
beauty and valour. Vis rejected any disloyal suggestions and called down 
maledictions upon the nurse’s town (or “ land ”, shahr) Khuzan, which brings 
forth “ only ill-starred sorcerers ”. The nurse persisted and finally let Vis 
see Ramin’s beauty at a banquet held on the day of Ram. 2 After the king 
had gone to Gurgan, Rayy, Sava, and Kuhistan the nurse introduced Ramin 
into Vis’s pavilion and here the two lovers exchanged oaths of fidelity and 
became united. 

4 . The king ordered Ramin to come to the hunting-grounds at Mount 
Arvand (Alvand, west of Hamadan) and to bring Vis with him. They spent 
a month together, and then the king wished to move to Muqan for sea-hunting 
(fishing ? nakhchlr-i daryd’T giriftan). 

Ramin’s camp was in the plain of Mah, and he was about to move towards 
Armenia to hunt and to combat enemies (p. 163 ). The nurse secretly urged 
Vis to take a last look at Ramin from the roof, but the king, who was awake, 
overheard her. He cursed the nurse and “ the town of Khuzan ” producing only 
evil-doers (pp. 163 - 4 ), and ordered Viro to punish Vis and the nurse, for he 
himself, in his anger, might exceed the measure. Suddenly Vis rose and con¬ 
fessed her love for Ramin : “ you and Viro are my sovereigns (pddshah) . . . 
but should Viro burn me or put me in fetters ... I am not afraid of pain and 
death.” Viro shut up Vis in a'house and strove to blacken Ramin’s reputation 
by saying that he was fond only of music and wine ; his clothes were pawned 
at the wine merchants ; Jews 3 were his friends. All was of no avail. So Viro 
joined the king on the polo ground. Ramin 4 and Rafeda played on the side 
of the king, and Arghish and Sharvin on the side of Viro. Vis looked from the 
roof on Viro and Ramin and wept from anxiety. She said to the nurse : “ Had 
my fate been propitious, my beloved would have been none but Viro (p. 170 , 
cf. 174 , 185 ), for Ramin’s tongue is not consorted with his soul, and Mobad’s 
tongue and soul are equally rude.” 

5 . Rather abruptly the story reports M 5 bad’s return to Khorasan. 5 He 

1 The Georgian version (p. 105) paraphrases the realistic hints of the original, pp. 160-1. 

2 The 21st day of any month. Here probably the 21 Mihr, when the Great Mihragan festival 
was held. 

3 I.e. Jewish wine merchants. 

4 Surprisingly after what had happened. 

5 The poet explains (p. 171) that Khorasan means “ Orient ” for khur asad in Pahlavi means 
khur dyad in Persian. The etymology is correct, but the form asad seems to have been restored 
theoretically from -asdn. 
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praises the beauty of Marv, but Vis repeats that “ her only solace is Ramin 
In anger Mobad reviles Shahro, declaring that her thirty children are illegitimate, 
and tells Vis to leave his court by one of the three roads : that of Gurgan, that 
of Damavand, or that of Hamadan and Nihavand (p. 174 ). 

With joy Vis sets free her slaves, returns the keys to the king, and leaves 
for Mah. Ramin is disconsolate and asks his brother to let him go hunting to 
Gurgan, Sari, and Kuhistan, but the king sees through his intentions. Ramin 
swears not to meet Vis, adding that Mobad is to him “ both a sovereign and 
a God-like (being) (chun-lchodd) but then makes straight for Mah and again 
the lovers become united for seven months. 

Mobad unbosoms himself to his mother and imparts to her his intention 
of killing his brother. To calm the king the old lady tells him that, according 
to reports, Vis’s real love is VlrS. 1 Why should the king visit his wrath upon 
the brother who is destined to succeed him, as he is childless ? M 5 bad writes 
an abusive letter to Vlr 5 , calling him a mule born of a mare (Shahro) and an 
ass (Qarin). Let him not be conceited, let him not put his trust in the armies 
from Iran, Adharbayagan, and Dasht-i Gllan (p. 187 ). 

The king moved his army towards Mah, but half-way thither was stopped 
by Vlro’s letter. The ruler of Mah refuted the hints at his relations with Vis. 
He reminded Mobad of the issue of the battle of Denavar, and parried the 
unpleasant reference to his birth by saying that a man’s value (gdhar) depended 
on his valour and intelligence. 2 

6 . Peace was made and, for a second time, Vis was carried from Mah to 
Marv. This time the king wanted to test her loyalty by making her take an 
oath before a pyre. The flame was flaring up towards the Pleiades when Vis 
persuaded Ramin to flee from Marv. In ten days they crossed the desert and 
reached Rayy, where they were hidden by the local nobleman Bihroz. 

The king entrusted the kingdom to Zard and started on a search for his 
wife. He visited Rum (Roman or Byzantine West), India, Iran, and Turan. 
During his absence Ramin communicated with his mother, and when Mdbad 
returned in a conciliatory mood she put in a word for Ramin and Vis and 
brought them back to Rayy. Immediately after the reunion banquet Ramin 
came to the roof of the royal bedchamber. Vis put the nurse in bed with the 
king, who was drunk and fast asleep, and rushed to join her lover. Suddenly 
Mobad awoke and asked the nurse who she was. Vis hurriedly came back and 
placed her hand in the hand of Mobad, who craved her pardon for the mis¬ 
understanding. 

7 . A report reached Marv that the emperor of Rum, having spurned the 
treaty, was leading an army from Rum towards Iran (p. 229 ). Mobad called 
in the troops from every town and made ready to march two hundred stages 
(p. 232 ). He left the kingdom to Zard and locked Vis up in a castle built on 
a high mountain called Ashkaft-i Devdn, “ the grotto of devs ” (p. 233 ). Ramin 

1 In fact, there are some indications of love for VIro lingering in Vis’s heart. 

2 Cf. Nadir Shah’s calling himself “ the son of the sword ”. 
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followed the army, but he was love-sick, and at Gurgan 1 fell so ill that the 
courtiers pleaded for him to be left behind. Immediately he recovered and 
hurried back to Khorasan. From Marv he followed the road to the mountain 
of Ashkaft-i Devan, shot an arrow into Vis’s apartments, and by aid of a rope 
made by Vis and the nurse climbed up to the “ king’s palace ” (p. 246 ). There 
he remained nine months with Vis. In Marv only Zarren-ges, daughter of the 
khaqan, versed in the arts of sorcery, guessed his whereabouts. 

By that time Mobad had visited Armenia and Arran, and obtained tribute 
from the Caesar. On his return Zarren-ges informed him of what had happened, 
and he immediately set out for Ashkaft-i Devan. There he rebuked Zard for 
negligence and told him to unlock the doors of Vis’s quarters. As the nurse 
heard the noise, Ramin had time to climb down, yet on entering the king caught 
sight of the rope made of garments. In his wrath he beat his wife and her 
nurse nearly to death, left them in the castle, and returned to Marv. 

Here Shahro plied him with questions and reproaches saying : “ in the 

mountains of Gh 5 r in Ashkaft-i Devan they killed my Moon. ... 0 Marv, pride 
of Khorasan, ... if thy water comes from the mountains of Gh 5 r, it will turn 
to blood.” 

The king was impressed by these lamentations, as he was also apprehensive 
of Vlro. He ordered Zard to fetch Vis from the castle, and he did this in a 
month’s time (p. 272 ). In the meantime, at Zard’s prayer, Mobad pardoned 
Ramin. 

8 . [At this point there seems to be an interruption in the story. We only 
learn that] when in the spring the king returned from Gurgan and Sari he had 
his palace fortified. He entrusted the keys to the nurse on the plea that former 
thieves make the best jailers. He then went to Zavul, hoping to return within 
a month. On the first night Ramin escaped from the army camp to revisit Vis. 
He roamed in the garden and Vis, sensing his presence, implored the nurse to let 
her out, but the old woman was firm. Left alone, Vis leapt out of the window 
on to a tent pitched under it. When the moon came out Vis found her lover 
asleep among the flowers. 

Meanwhile the king hurried back to Marv : the locks were all safe, but the 
bird had flown from the cage. 2 As he entered the garden, Ramin jumped over 
the wall, and only Vis was found on the ground. The king caught her by her 
tresses, and he would have killed her but for Zard’s intervention. Mobad cut 
off but a few locks of hers and told her to explain her adventure. She said 
that an angel (sarosh) brought her from her chamber and placed her on Ramin’s 
breast, but that this was only a dream. 

The king forgave Vis and the nurse, and on the Khordad day of the month 


1 The climate of Gurgani’s native land is described as poisonous, p. 237. 

2 Somewhat strange is the king’s exclamation (p. 285): “ Has she gone to Dummavand ? 
Why has she gone while she is herself dignified and has a thousand managers ( peshkar) like 
Zohhak”. Cf. also p. 174, where Mobad offers Vis the choice between three roads, of which the 
middle one is that of Damavand. See below, BSOAS, XII/1, p. 11. 

VOL. xi. part 4. 48 
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Ardibihisht 1 he was sitting in the garden with Shahro, Vlro, and Ramin. 
A minstrel (Jcusdn) sang a song of a mighty tree shading the world ; under it 
flowed a crystalline stream, while a Gllan bull now drank of the water, and 
now took a bite at the leaves. 2 The king, though he was drunk, understood 
the hint and sprang to his feet to kill his brother, but Ramin disarmed him 
(p. 295 ). 

9 . As things had gone too far, the sage BihgOy advised Ramin to quit the 
capital. “ With your brother you hold the world : India and China ; Rum 
and Berberia. ... Is there no country but the march (marz) of Khorasan ? 
Is there no beauty but Lady Vis ? ” In the meantime the king admonished 
Vis to behave in a way not to shock her brother Vlro. Vis complained of her 
past misfortunes and swore fidelity to M6bad. Ramin, too, expressed his 
desire to be appointed sipahbad of Mahabad, and the Shah assigned to him 
Ray, Gurgan, and Kuhistan. At the last meeting Vis showed some coldness 
towards Ramin, but then exhorted him not to visit Gurab, fearing he might 
meet there another beauty. 3 Ramin swore he would never forget Vis. 

In his new quality Ramin put his provinces in order : Gurgan, Sari, Amol, 
K6mish, the “ march of Gurab (Gorab ?) ” and, the best of them all, Isfahan. 
When the affairs from Gurgan to Ray, Ahwaz, and Baghdad were well in hand, 
Ramin paid a visit to Gurab. He was received (p. 317 ) by local notables 
(sarafrdzdn), Shapur (cf. infra , p. 14 ) and Rafeda (v. infra, p. 16 ). One day on 
the road he met a beauty and immediately fell in love with her. She explained 
that her name was Gul and that she was born to Rafeda (of Hamadan) and 
Gohar (of Gurab), that her brother was “ a marzuban, namely the pahlavan 
of Adharbayagan ”, and that she herself was the Lady {band) of Gurab. She 
was fully aware of Ramin’s love affairs and bade him abandon Vis. 

To the wedding feast Gul invited her relations from Gurgan, Ray, Qum, 
Isfahan, Khuzistan, Kuhistan, and Hamadan (p. 324 ). For a distance of 
forty farsangs there were displays and celebrations (p. 324 ). But no sooner 
had the newly married couple adjourned to the castle of Gurab than Ramin 
rashly compared Gul with Vis. Gul cursed Vis and her nurse. Ramin felt the 
offence done to Gul, and so he dispatched a letter to Vis to tell her how happy 
he was with his wife Gul. Mobad took the letter from the messenger and 
handed it to Vis. Seeing her lady’s pain, the nurse undertook to travel to 
Gurab, but Ramin, whom she found on the hunting-ground, bade her tell Vis 
that husbands are the best for wives and sent the old woman away. 

10 . In despair Vis ordered the scribe (< dabir ), the noble (dzdda) Mushken, 
to write a letter to Ramin. This he did in an epistle consisting of an “ address ”, 
ten discourses, and a special “ praise ” (< durud ) of the fickle-hearted lover 

1 I.e. on the sixth day of the second month, which is but a “ middling ” day (Biruni, Chronology , 
219). Festivals come in Ardibihisht only on the 3rd and the 26th day. 

2 Similarly Khusrau Anosharvan saw in his dream that a boar thrust his muzzle into his 
goblet; Christensen, Les gestes des rois, p. 65. 

3 Vis may have seen Gul during her stay in Gurab (p. 66). The original story may have had 
more details. 
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(pp. 347-383). One of Mushken’s similes is noteworthy : “ If they call Arish 
an able archer ( Jcamdn-gir) because he shot an arrow from Sari to Marv, you 
send every hour one hundred far-flying arrows from Gurab right into my soul ” 
(p. 366). 

Yis sends the letter to her lover by Adhen, to whom she says: “ until this 
day you have been a servant (chdkar) ; henceforth you will be my noble (dzdda) 
brother.” 1 The oral message which Adhen was told to deliver (pp. 384-6) 
was very different from the lofty contents of Mushken’s letters. Yis accused 
Ramin of perjury. She astutely praised M6bad, whose power is but nominal, 
while the treasury is under her orders, and asked if she has ever refused any¬ 
thing to her lover. Gul (“ the flower ”) will last but a moment, and in Marv 
there is a rose-garden with a rose more beautiful than the moon on the fourteenth 
night. 

Meanwhile Ramin grew homesick and weary of Gul. His father-in-law 
Rafeda overheard his lamentations and warned his daughter. As Ramin was 
riding his Rakhsh on the road to Khorasan (p. 404), to breathe the aroma 2 
wafted by the eastern breeze and reminding him of Vis, suddenly Adhen 
appeared before him and handed him the letter together with Vis’s veil and 
shift. 

Adhen took Ramin’s answer to Marv, and Ramin himself hurried after 
him. When the watchman (dida) announced the coming of Ramin, the nurse, 
using a charm, put the king to sleep, and Vis went to the window. It was 
winter, and Ramin remained in the snow and rain, while Vis, seeming to address 
his steed Rakhsh, spoke out her reproaches to the unfaithful lover. Ramin 
replied [and the verbal duel goes on to the length of 550 verses (pp. 416-447)]. 

Rakhsh stood up to his knees in the slush (p. 424) until Ramin lost patience 
and rode away (p. 448). Then Vis sent the nurse to stop him, and herself 
hastened to join him in night and storm. [The outpouring of reproaches and 
explanations continues for another 267 verses, pp. 452-463.] 

The lovers were reconciled only towards the morning, when they repaired 
to the castle ( kushk ), and there Ramin remained hidden with Vis for a month. 
The king did not know that Ramin was in the palace “ drinking from the 
same goblet as himself and dissecting his good name with the sword of 
vilification ” (p. 468). 

As the days of spring were drawing near, Ramin came out of his retreat 
and from the nearest stage re-entered Marv openly. He greeted the king, saying 
that he had put in order the affairs of Gurgan and Kuhistan and had destroyed 
the king’s enemies throughout Mosul, Syria, and Armenia. The king bade 
Ramin stay in Marv, and after three months (p. 471) wanted to take him 
to the hunting-places in Gurgan. The thought of this new separation upset Vis. 
Ramin feigned an attack of gout and at the first stage stayed in bed. 

11 . Left alone in Marv, Vis plied the nurse with the story of her woes. The 

1 But on p. 29 Adhen is already called ndmi. 

2 P. 404 : the aroma of Khirkhlz (= musk), Samandur (= aloes), and Fanchur (= camphor). 
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old woman told her to be happy so long as she had in her house (andar khdna) 
a mother like Shahro and a brother like Vlr6. It was true that the king was 
full of wrath and enmity and at any moment might come out of his ambush, 
but one day the king and the sdldr (Zard) might disappear ; then Viro would 
be the best helper, and along with him the other “ shahs ” dissatisfied with 
M6bad. The king and the army were gone from Marv. The keys of the treasury 
were in Vis’s hands ; let her buy kingship and power with the dinars. Let her 
recall Ramin, and, when he comes, oust the king. So Vis wrote a letter to 
Ramin calling him back to Marv. 

At night Ramin left the camp in Gurgan with forty stalwarts, and in a 
week arrived in Marv. His messenger, disguised as a woman, went to see Vis. 
The commandant of the palace 1 was the sipahbad Zard, the king’s brother 
and minister. Vis told him of her desire to visit the fire-temple built by 
Jamshed for a thanksgiving ceremony, as she had seen in a dream that Vlr6 
was restored to health after an illness. At the temple she was joined by Ramin 
and his forty men, who in women’s attire followed her into the citadel ( kundiz ). 
At night Ramin stealthily slipped to Zard’s bedside, but Zard awoke in time. 
Ramin implored him to surrender, but Zard, with curses, struck him with his 
sword. Then Ramin killed his half-brother and seized the castle. 

The treasure was loaded on camels, and doubling the stages Ramin and Vis 
had arrived in Qazvin when the king first heard what had happened. From 
Qazvin Ramin entered Daylam. This country possessed an army of Daylamites 
and Gels, all mighty archers and javelin-throwers. On a dark night they slay 
from far by the sound of (their victims’) voices. They are like devs at the 
moment of attack and “ the world is still in ruins from their violence ”. They 
have huge shields painted in a hundred colours. Urged by ambition, they 
fight among themselves continuously. “ From Adam’s times until now ” no 
king has ever conquered them, and their march ( marz) has remained 
“ virgin ”. 

Ramin met in Daylam only goodwill and sat on the throne of happiness. 
He had spread a cow’s hide and on it placed fifty bags (badra) of silver and 
gold, and an innumerable army was attracted by his gallantry and his dinars. 
He was obeyed by the notables of his entourage such as *Kishmer, Adhen, 
Vlr6, Bahram, Ruhham, Sam, and Gelo. 2 Other shahs sent him armies from 
every part. Ramin’s great sipdhddr was Vlr6 ; his vazir and steward (qahraman) 
was Gelo. 

The army did not like M6bad, but he decided to fight Ramin, and from 
Gurgan moved to Amol. One night, as he was banqueting with his chiefs and 
distributing money to the men, a wild boar appeared from the bank of the 
stream and the king attacked him on his polo-horse. He used a short lance 
(khisht), but missed the beast, and the boar brought down the horse and the 
rider and gored the king to death. 

1 Kotval, an Indian term possibly reflecting the time of Mahmud’s conquests. 

2 Var. *Kishmer-yal, Adhen, Viro, his kind vazir Sam and Gelo. 
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Ramin thanked God that war and bloodshed were avoided and swore to 
be a good ruler. From Daylam he came to Amo], where the chiefs proclaimed 
him shahinshdh. 

12 . He gave Tabaristan to Ruhham, who was a noble man of Kayani 
origin ; he gave Rayy to Bihr6z, who was his well-wisher and adviser (nek-dmdz) 
and who had given asylum to him and Vis ; he gave Gurgan to his old friend 
Adhen. At headquarters Viro became sipahbad, and his brother Shero the 
mayor of the palace (sarhang-i saray). Each town was given to a shah, and a 
protector (nigahban) was sent to each march ( marz ). 

Ramin’s dominion extended from China to Berberia. Order and happiness 
obtained everywhere. The world was rid of Kurds and Lurs, highwaymen and 
rogues. The shah visited now Khorasan, now Kuhistan, now Tabaristan, 
and now Khuzistan and Baghdad (s^c). 1 Among the cities built by him was 
Ahwaz, which was called Ram-shahr , as it appears in the registers ; it was 
pleasant to live in and had a pleasant name, for “ in their language ram means 
khush ” (f. 505). Ramin also improved the harp, which was called chang-i 
Ramenen. 

Ramin and Vis had two sons, Khurshed and Jamshed. To the former the 
East (Jchdvar) was given, namely Soghd, Khwarazm, and Chaghan ; to the 
second, the West ( bdkhtar ), namely Syria, Egypt, and Qayruwan. All the world 
was in the hands of Vis, but her household domain ( khdss ) was Adharbayagan, 
Arran, and Armenia. 

Ramin lived 110 years, out of which 83 years he ruled in his own right 
( shdh-i zamdn). With Yls Ramin lived 83 years 2 , and when she died he had 
a dakhma built for her, erected over the fire-temple Burzln. 3 On the Nauroz 
day he put on the throne his son Khurshed and crowned him with the tdj-i 
Kayani. He lived three more years under the shadow of Vis’s dakhma. In it 
he was finally buried, and the souls (ruvan) of the ancient lovers went to Mlno. 

The poet concludes by saying that God gave kingship to Ramin only when 
he ceased to be a slave of his passions (dz). 

§ 3. Dramatis Persons 

As can be seen, the main groups of the dramatis personae centre round Marv 
and the region called Mah (Media). 

To the former group belong the king of kings Mobad, his brother Ramin 
(alias Ramlna and Ram), and his half-brother Zard. The unnamed mother of 
Mobad and Ramin appears on the stage at critical moments to pour oil on 
the troubled waters (pp. 183, 208). Zard was born of an Indian mother (p. 206), 
and he more often appears as Mobad’s vazir and sipahbad than as a prince. 
He himself says (p. 50) : “ I am one of the shah’s men ; at his court I am one 

1 N. Lees, 395 : “ now to the Shuristan of Baghdad ” (read : *Suristan “ Assyria ”). 

2 Thus in N. Lees : “ eighty-three ” ; Wardrop and Minovi: “ eighty-one.” 

3 p. 508 : bar-avarda az dtash-gdh-i Burzln (?). From the following verses it appears that 
Ramin built both the dakhma and the fire-temple. 
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of the army leaders.” Mobad’s queen, Sahl, is quoted only once, at the bottom 
of the list of the invited guests! 

The king’s name, Mobad, is unexpected, for no other source supports the 
idea that kingly and priestly functions in Marv were confused . 1 We have to 
take it for a personal name, although bearing in mind that the discontented 
people of Mah called the king mobad and dasPur, here definitely “ the priest— 
minister ”. This might suggest some flaw in Mobad’s pedigree, although his 
ancestors are said to have been kings since Adam’s time (p. 128). 2 The king’s 
title is shahinshah “ king of kings ”, lord of Iran and Turan, whose dominions, 
in his mother’s words, extended from China to Qayruwan (in Northern Africa). 
In the new edition the name of the king is followed by the patronymic 1 * , 3 
Manikan or Manekdn , i.e. descended from Manlk (Manek), a name not directly 
attested either in Persian history or in epic tradition. In any case, it is an 
important indication, and we shall fully discuss it in our conclusions. 

The text gives also a fist of Mobad’s knights, and later enumerates those 
who passed over to Ramin. 


p. 29 

pp. 495-6 

Bahram 

Bahram 

Ruhham Ardablli 

Ruhham 

Gushasp DaylamI 

Shapur Geli 
*Kishmer-i yal 

Kishmer 

Adhen 

Adhen 

Vlr5 (son of Shahro) 

Vlro (sipahbad) 

Ramin (the king’s brother) 
Zard (ditto) 

Sam 

Gelo (vazir, son of Shahro ?) 


In the Shdh-nama the name Ruhham (Raham ?) is borne by a famous 
son of Godarz; and the fact that our Ruhham' is said to be of Kayanian origin 
seems to be a hint at his connection with the hero of the lore of Kay Khusrau 
(vide infra). The name Kishmer-i yal , i.e. “ Kishmer the hero ” (or Kishmer-yal , 
“ the hero of Kashmir ”) sounds epic as well (vide infra , p. 759). 

The fist of the beauties who attended Mobad’s festival is also characteristic, 
though it has considerable variants in the manuscripts and in the Georgian 
translation. 4 Minovi, 31, quotes :— 

Shahro Mah-dukht, alias Shahr-banu 
Sarv-i Azad of Adharbayagan 
Ab-i Nosh of Gurgan 

1 It is true that in Vend., i, 6 , Marv is called Mourum surdm artdvandm “ the strong, the 
righteous ”. In Aydtkdr-i Zarerdn, ed. Pagliaro, Roma, 1925, § 19„ it is called Zaratushtrian 

Murv-i Zaratustan). For an explanation of the king’s name see below, vol. XII/1, p. 9. 

2 On p. 29 the poet says that at the celebration of the Nauroz “ the divine halo ” (farr-i 
khudd'i) was flashing from Mobad’s countenance, but this may be but a common formula carrying 
no special weight in a general description of the festival. 

3 In N. Lees : niydgan “ ancestors ” is surely a mistake. 

4 See N. Marr’s collation of N. Lees with the Georgian, p. 34. 
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Naz-i dilbar of Dihistan 
Dinar-ges of Rayy 

Zarren-ges (daughter of the khaqan ?, cf. pp. 252-4) 

Shlren (from Bum-i koh) 1 

Pari-Vls (ditto : different from Vis) 1 

Ab-nar (of the family of the vazirs of Isfahan) 

Ab-Nahed (ditto) 

Dukht-i Kanarang (from Sava ?) 

Sahl, wife of the shah 


Kanarang is a purely Khorasanian title. Therefore Sava , in the Teheran 
text, is impossible. The Indian edition, p. 31, has 

jj 

which also needs correction (vide infra , p. 18). Between dukht-i kanarang 
and the “ wife of the shah ” the Indian edition inserts : Shakarlab Nosh 
(or, Nosh-with-sugar-lips) from the land of *Humavan :— 

<y j Sx j f y, jl < yy 


The genuineness of the verse is supported by the Georgian translation (p. 6). 
The highlands of *Humavan are known in the Shdh-nama (Tehran ed., iii, 450 ; 
iv, 895-906 ; v, 1431) as the place of many famous battles between the Iranians 
and Turanians under Kay Khusrau (vide infra , p. 760). 


The second princely family is that of Mah (Media). Its head Qarin is not 
mentioned among M5bad’s guests (p. 29), and he falls in battle at the beginning 
of the story. He appears chiefly as his wife’s husband. The latter calls him 
a khusrau (p. 42), yet his son Vlro does not rebut Mobad’s allegation that his 
“ mother is of better origin than his father ” (p. 191). The name Karen is 
that of a noble Arsacid family, connected with Media (see vol. XII/1, p. 10), 
although in later times many persons called Qarin were found among the 
princely families of Tabaristan ( see ibid., p. 11). 

Qarin’s wife Shahro was descended from the ancient Peshdadian king 
Jamshed (p. 118), and she is referred to (pp. 32, 36) as Shahr-banu “ royal 
princess ”, or even “ queen ”, Mah-dukht “ princess of Media ” (p. 31) and Mdh-i 
banuvan “ the Moon of the Ladies ”. Her name stands at the head of the list 
of Mobad’s guests (p. 31). The foul-mouthed Mobad, in a fit of anger, insinuates 
that Shahro’s “ thirty ” children are all illegitimate, 2 and among them names 
Izad-yar, Eran-shah, Royen, Nar, Ab-i naz, Vis (and ?) Shlren. The Indian 
edition (p. 121) quotes moreover Adharbad, Farrukh-zad, Vlro, Bahram, 
Sasan, and Gelo. 3 Of these only Vlro and Gelo take an active part in the story. 

1 It is difficult to say whether Bum-i Koh stands here for Kuhistan (= Media), or for some 
other Kuhistan (Southern Khorasan, or the highlands of the upper Murghab, cf. p. 54) The 
two brides might be Shahro’s elder daughters referred to by Mobad (p. 121), although Shahro 
herself (p. 35) denies having borne any daughters. 

2 He forgets that he himself had applied for Shahro’s love without any success. On p. 201 
he blesses Vis as the offspring “ of Qarin’s loins ”. 

3 The Georgian version (p. 116) reduces the list to Adrabad, P’araxzad, Viprond, Abanoz, 
Vis, and Shirin. The additional names of the Indian editions are possibly a later addition. The 
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Vir5, who succeeded his father Qarin, is spoken of as “ shah and shah-zada ” 
(p. 94). With his usual malice Mobad says to him (p. 186) : 44 thou art a lion 
in the region of Mah, outside it a fox would humble thee,” and challenges 
him to call troops from Iran, Adharbayagan, and the plain (lowlands ?) of 
Gllan. 

The youngest daughter of Shahro is Vis, or Visa. In a MS. her name is 
spelt Vaysa, i.e. *Vesa, but the form Vis is supported by the rhyme Iblis 
(pp. 142, 229), and the Georgian translator (who distinguishes between e and i, 
d and u) spells it with i. The name does not occur elsewhere in Persian tradition, 
but Vesa is known as a man’s name in Turan. 1 

An episodic role is assigned in the poem to the notables (sarafrdzan) of 
Gurab, Shapur, and Rafeda (IaJj in the Georgian version: Rafeda). The 
latter’s wife is Gohar from Hamadan and their daughter is Gul 2 , whom Ramin 
marries during his separation from Vis. In the polo-match Rafeda plays in 
a team of twenty with Mobad and Ramin, against the team of Viro comprising 
Arghish and Sharvin. The name R.fydd is a complete puzzle. It may have 
been misread by the 4 4 six translators ” of the story from Pahlavi into Modern 
Persian (vide supra , p. 744). 3 

Another lesser chief is Bihroz b. Shero of Rayy. The text does not suggest 
that he was governor before Ramin’s enthronement. In Parthian times Rayy 
was the fief of the Mihranids. 

Among the courtiers of Marv the story mentions Bihgoy, a clever adviser, 
as his name suggests; the noble scribe Mushken, whose name may contain 
a hint at the blackness of the ink he uses; and Adhen, who is not so noble, 
but whom Vis ennobles for being her confidant and messenger. All these 
names are purely conventional and unimportant. 

In a story so avowedly belonging to the class of court-poetry and never 
descending from the level of kings and princesses, the sole representative of 
the lower classes is the nurse. She is known only by her name of origin (nisba), 
Khuzani. The sinister part she plays in the events, and especially her sorcery, 
are, however, attributed not to her low station but to her origin from Khuzan. 
In fact, she is an expert in witchcraft, as illustrated by such episodes as the 
preparation of the charm to render Mobad impotent. 

Apart from the heroes and the lesser personages of the story, GurganI 
quotes a number of names taken from the general stock of Iranian history and 


name “ Sasan ” would suggest some relations between the house of Mah and Fars. One remembers 
that I§takhr is one of the places from which Viro draws his auxiliaries, vide infra , p. 35. 

1 Vesa, father of Piran, was apparently the ruler of Khottal (Jj^.), which name was later 
confused with Khotan (^?4_). Vesakirt is a town in Khuttal, but in the Shdh-nama the residence 
of Piran, son of Vesa, is at Khotan ! Cf. Marquart, Frdnsahr, 227. 

2 Her role is similar to that of Isolde-the-White-hand of the story of Tristan (Ethe). 

3 Cf. Avestan rapiOwa “ midday, south ”, rafdhra “ support ” (in Pahlavi translation 
rdmishn , ramenitarih). It is also possible that the name, or a part of it, was originally spelt in 
Aramaic, meant to be pronounced in Pahlavi. The Frahang-i Pahlavik gives IpyV (*r.petd) 
in the meaning “ a girl ”, and Ipy ’ ( *r.pya ) “ a boy ” (H. W. Bailey). 
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mythology. 1 Only a reference to the famous archer Arish has a claim to our 
attention (vide infra , p. 20). 

§ 4. Geographical Background 

1. The empire of Marv 

2. Western Khorasan (Parthia) 

3. Media, Gurab, Daylam, and the West 

4. Geographical similes 

1. The most obvious and striking fact in the background of Vis u Ramin 
is that the action unfolds exclusively in Northern Iran. The events take place 
in an area extending from Eastern Khorasan to Media, or more exactly from 
Marv to Hamadan, with a stress on the former. The south is out of the picture, 
except for some casual references to Fars, Shiraz (an Islamic creation!), and 
Kirman (pp. 57, 29, and 402). It is the house of Mah which has more con¬ 
nections with the south (pp. 57 and 324). 

The great king’s residence is in Marv-i Shayagan, or Shahijan (“ Marv-the- 
palace ”), p. 205. Khorasan (p. 171) and Marv (p. 413) have special praises. 
If in their moment of despair (pp. 126, 207) the heroes call Marv “ dirty ” 
(ganda “ stinking ”), its usual epithet is (p. 90) “ select ” (guzin), and on p. 50 
the poet quotes a praiseworthy custom of Marv. The river of Marv is said 
to come from Ghor 2 and to flow past the castle of Ashkaft-i Devdn. This latter 
detail seems to refer to one of the numerous artificial grottoes found in the 
hilly reaches of the Murghab (in Pandjih, Maruchaq, Singlak, etc.). 3 In fact 
these caves are still known as dev-kan “ dug by the devs ”. 

To the north-west of Marv, in the Caspian region, he the hunting-grounds 
whither the shahinshdh repairs in spring. On a special expedition he pushes 
forward into Sari (p. 273) and Amol (p. 497), belonging to Tabaristan. 

In the west Isfahan seems to be under Marv (pp. 31, 69), and it is praised 
(p. 316) as the best of Ramin’s fiefs. 

In the south Zavul is within the radius of King Mobad’s activities, 
although the hint is left undeveloped (p. 274). Originally this name belongs 
to Ghazni, but eventually may be taken for Slstan. 

The outer ring of the king’s eastern vassals appears in the list of places 
from which he draws his troops before marching on Mah (p. 54) : “ Tabaristan, 
Gurgan, Kuhistan, Khwarazm, Khorasan, Dihistan, as well as Sind, Hind, 
Tibet, China, Soghd, and the confines of Turan and Machln (Mahachlna).” 
In this list Kuhistan possibly refers not to Media but to the highlands of the 
upper courses of the Murghab and the Heri-rud (vide supra, y ip. 755). The second 
part of the fist looks fantastic, but finds some explanation in the light of our 
general conclusions (see vol. XII/1, p. 6). 

1 Hushang (130), Jamshed (118, 438, 491), Zohak (285, 430), Bezhan (230), Khusrau Nushirvan 
(129, 184, 395, 472, 504, 506), Arish (255, 322, 366, 398). 

2 It would be more exact to say “ from Gharchistan, bordering- on Ghor ”. 

3 Supposed to be of Buddhist origin, see de Lassoe, Talbot and W. Simpson, “ Discovery of 
Caves on the Murghab,” JEAS ., 1885, 92-102. 
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A purely imaginary note is struck in the strange episode of Mobad’s search 
for Vis throughout the world (p. 203), “ both inhabited and uninhabited.” 1 
No better is the assertion that the king’s sway in the west extended down to 
Qayruwan and Berberia (pp. 209, 300, 506). Qayruwan (south of Tunis), 
which was built in 50/670, figures here only in view of its notoriety, as a strong¬ 
hold of Islam in the Far West, in the time of Gurganl. Berberia is the western¬ 
most point recorded in Muslim geographers. 2 

2. Somewhat apart in the story stands a series of unusual terms and names 
pointing to the territory of the original Parthia (Western Khorasan). Such are 
{a) the Burzin fire, ( b ) the daughter of the kanarang, (c) the native place of 
the nurse (Khuzan), ( d) the hero called *Kishmer-yal, and (e) the land of 
*Humavan. These somewhat obliterated terms need a careful examination. 

(a) The famous temple of Burzln-Mihr is possibly identical with the national 
fire of the Arsacids which Isidore of Charax mentions in connection with the 
province Astauene. The temple lay at Revand, to the west of Nlshapur 3 
(the latter being a Sasanian foundation). Vis was buried close to the Burzin 
fire and Ramin retired there in his old age (p. 508). 

(b ) Both the Indian and the new editions mention among Mobad’s guests 
(p. 31) a daughter of the kanarang. The indication of this dignitary’s fief is 

faulty in the two editions. »jL (Minovi) is impossible, for no kanarangs have 

ever been known in Sava, which regularly comes under the Rayy region (p. 155). 
Kanarang is a Khorasanian title. At the time of the Arab conquest a kanarang 
(kanare) was ruling over Nlshapur, Tus, Nisa, and Ablvard, i.e. over the nucleus 
of Parthian territories, cf. Baladhurl, 405. Marquart, Erdnsahr, 75, thought 
that the title belonged to the hereditary rulers of pre-Sasanian times. Both 
the noblemen on whose initiative the prose version of the Shah-nama was 
compiled in a.d. 957, namely Abu Mansur b. £ Abd al-Razzaq of Tus and his 
deputy Abu Mansur al-Ma‘marI, claimed to be descendants of the kanarang. 4 

The Indian edition (p. 31) reads the name of the kanarang’s fief j j which 
has no meaning. I should restore it as Astu(n) and identify it with 

IjlJ as the early Muslim geographers call the region of Quchan (the ancient 
y AaTavr]vrj). b 

(c) In connection with Astauene , one should consider the difficult question 
of Khuzan, the native place of Vis’s wily nurse, which is also called shahr-i 
Khuzan “town (or country ?) of Khuzan” (p. 163). Both Mobad (p. 163) 
and Vis (p. 138) are equally loud in their curses of this home of impudence, 
sorcery, and evil. It is a puzzle how the scions of two noble houses could 
have been entrusted to a Khuzan! and sent to Khuzan. Khuzan cannot be 
identified with Khuzistan, if only for the simple reason that the latter was 

1 Georgian translation : “ India, the lands of Turks, Greece, China, Arran, and Iraq.” 

2 See the old Preface to the Shah-nama, , ed. Qazvini, p. 36. 

3 See Hoffmann, Persische Martyrer , pp. 290-1, and Hudud al-'dlam, 326. Revand may be 
a later home of the fire. 

4 See the old Preface to the Shah-nama , pp. 52, 57. 

5 Nuzhat al-'qu'lub, 150, speaking of Khabushan (= Quchan) says: “in the government 
books the name of this district is written *Astu.” Juvayni, ii, 13: Khabushdn-i Ustuva 
(or TJstu). Probably “ a hearth, a home ” — Turk. ojaq. 
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known for its particularly unhealthy climate. 1 It is futile to postulate 
a royal baby being sent from Marv to the other end of Iran. Khuzan should 
be looked for somewhere halfway between Marv and Hamadan for Ramin 
and Vis to have met at the same nurse’s. One detail confirms this view. The 
distance from Marv to Gurab (or, for that matter, to Hamadan) was covered 
both by the nurse and Adhen in two weeks’ time (pp. 332, 386). Ramin and 
Vis, fleeing from Marv, reached Rayy in ten days (p. 198). On the other hand, 
it took the nurse only a week to join Vis in Marv, travelling on swift camels 
(jamaza) and starting, as it seems, from her home (p. 93). A Khuzan exists in 
the district of Marbln of Isfahan. 2 It is also possible to imagine Khuzan 
(*Khuzhan) as a parallel form of Khujan {Hudud al-alam , fol. 196), i.e. the 
present day Quchan 3 on the upper course of the Atrak (in Astauene, vide infra, 
p. 27). The fact that the villages Khuzan were known in Herat and Panjdih 4 
and that a district Khujistan (although with a short u) existed on the upper 
Heri-rud suggests that there may have been in ancient Khorasan some tribe 
Khuz/Khuz whose name has survived in local toponymy. 5 One might notice 
that Vis reproaches Ramin (p. 430) for having treated the nurse as “ an ignorant 
gharcha This word is of distinctly Eastern Iranian origin (“a mountaineer ”), 
and even now a considerable tract of the highlands separating the Murghab 
from the Heri-rud is called Gharchistan. 6 In the tenth century a.d. it possessed 
its own rulers with the title shar. However, the term gharcha in common 
Persian speech means only “ rustic, boorish ”. 

The choice between the possible identifications of Khuzan is embarrassing, 
but both the village of Isfahan and especially the highlands of Murghab he 
off the axis Marv/Hamadan, along which one would expect to find the roof 
under which both Ramin and Vis met in their childhood. Therefore, and 
especially in view of the distances, it is safer to seek Khuzan (*Khuzhan) at 
Quchan (< Khujan). Even admitting that Astauene was a home-land of the 
Arsacids, one, could imagine that Khuzan was an enclave or colony of some 
particular (and more ancient) tribe at which the Parthians looked askance. 

(d) The name of the hero K.smyr-yal or K.smyr is very strange. Although 
the Indian Kashmir is mentioned in the Buhdahishn 7 and several times in the 
Shah-ndma , it is no part of Iranian lands and would be entirely unexpected 
in our “ Khorasanian ” context. Therefore I should rather connect GurganI’s 
K.smyr with the village of Kishmar, famous for a cypress which Zoroaster 

1 Qazwini, Athar al-bilad , 102 : “ the people (of Ahwaz, which is Khuzistan) are the most 
miserable of all men. You do not see there a ruddy cheek. Its air is fatal ( qattala) to men, 
especially to strangers.” 

2 Yaqut, ii, 494 ; Nuzhat , 50. One of the Khuzan worthies (d. 533/1138) lived in Marv. 
Another celebrity was Amir Yar Ahmad Khuzani Isfahan!, surnamed Najm-i Than!, who took 
an active part in Shah Ismael’s operations in the region of Marv (in 916/1510), and was known 
for his ruthlessness. 

3 Cf. above, p. 758, note 5. 

4 According to Yaqut, the latter abounded in amenities ( kathirat al-khayr). 

5 Yaqut avers that a colony of Khuz (of Khuzistan) occupied a special quarter in Isfahan. 
The same may be true of the Khuzan of Marbin. But whether a similar migration can explain 
the names in Eastern Khorasan is more doubtful. In our case no great weight can be put on the 
well-known similarity of the prehistoric pottery of Anau (in the present day Turkmenistan) 
to that of Susa in Khuzistan. 

6 See Longworth Dames, Gharcistdn , in E.I. 

7 Gr. Bundahishn, 197, 2 : ksmyr i andaron , and 199, 1 : “ Kashmir in the mountains of 
India ” (H. W. Bailey); cf. Hudud al-'dlctm, 254. 
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had brought from paradise (Shah-ndma, vi, 1499). It lies at one day’s journey 
to the east of Turshiz (Sultanabad), in Southern Khorasan. 1 According to 
lexicographers the name appears also as Kishmar and Kishmlr (*Kishmer). 
In fact such an early author as ‘Abd al-Malik Tha‘alibl (d. 430/1037) spells 
the name K.shmyr (*Kishmer), and so does the Nuzhat al-qulub, 122, 143. 
Among the kings on whom the Sasanian Ardashlr conferred titles, I. Khurdadh- 
bih, p. 17, mentions a Q.shmlran-shah. As the kings named are mostly those 
on the immediate periphery of Iran, it is possible that the Q.shmlran 
(*Kishmeran)-sha}i was connected with the district of Turshiz. This would 
explain GurganI’s reference to Kishmer-yal , and add one more detail to the 
Khorasanian frame of the story. 

( e) The land of *Humavan mentioned in the Indian edition (and in the 
Georgian translation, p. 6) as the home of one of the ladies at Mobad’s festival 
is very curious, as it belongs to the geography of the contested Irano-Turanian 
borderland. 

H.mavan (*Humdvan) is a mountain particularly associated with the second 
Irano-Turanian war under Kay Khusrau (Shah-ndma, iv, 895-940), which, 
it is not unlikely, reflects some real struggles between the Arsacids and the 
invaders from Central Asia. The Iranians commanded by Tos and Godarz 
marched against the Turanian army led by Kamus-i Kushanl. The campaign 
begins on the river which Firdausi calls Shahd . Marquart, Wehrot, pp. 6-7, 
has shown that this name should be restored as *Sind (Tac. ann. 11, 10 : 
Sindes ; Yaqut, iii, 167). The river apparently corresponds to the lower 
course of the Heri-rud, which in ancient times was lost in wooded marshes 
between Sarakhs and Ablvard. After the Iranians lost the first battles they took 
up a position on Mount Humavan, where they were besieged by the Turanians. 
This height can only correspond to one of the eastern peaks of the Northern 
Khorasanian range (Kopet-dagh). In the course of the first two campaigns 
under K. Khusrau the Irano-Turanian boundary is definitely placed on the 
Heri-rud, and I am disposed to identify Humavan with Mount X v anvand, 
which (Yasht, 8, 38) was struck by the arrow of the Aryan archer Erexsa 
(Arish). The object of his shot was to mark the farthest frontier point of Iran, 
and, in view of the position of the river “ Shahd ” and Mount Humavan, 
the original version of Erexsa’s exploit can be located there. The identity of 
the names X v anvand and *Humavan is very probable, in spite of some phonetic 
difficulties, as is common in geographical names. 2 

As the frontier of Iran moved forward in the direction of the Oxus, the 
geographical interpretation of the legend naturally tended to follow the 
existing conditions, or even claims. 

To conclude the commentary on Humavan one should put on record the 

1 It is possible that originally Kishmar was the name of the cypress itself. According to the 
Shdh-nama , vi, 1499, the Kishmar cypress was planted by Gushtasp at the gate of the Burzhi-mihr 
fire (the latter being situated at Revand, vide infra , p. 32). Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-qulub , Cambridge 
Or. 828, fol. 1586, says that King Bistasf planted it at *Kishmer in the rustaq of B.st (*Pusht) 
of Nishapur. According to the Ta'rikh-i Bayhaq , Tehran, 1938, p. 281, two cypresses were planted, 
one at Turaythith (Turshiz) and another at Faryumad. The Nuzhat al-qulub , 122, 143, speaks 
of the two ancient cypresses, one in Balkh and the other in Kishmar (var. *Kishmer ), the latter 
planted by Gushtasp’s minister Jamasp. That Kishmar was once a place of some importance 
is shown by the large tower standing in it and apparently belonging to the thirteenth century, 
Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmaler, 1918, p. 46, but nothing is known on its earlier history. 

2 Rather unexpectedly Herzfeld locates X v anvant in the West (!) between Hamadan and 
Zagros, Mitt, aus Iran , ii/2, pp. 83-4. 
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curious reference of Gurganl to the shot of Arish (p. 366 and the allusions on 
pp. 255, 322, 398). 1 According to him, 2 the arrow flew from Sari to Marv. 
Should this detail belong to the original Pahlavi source, the target is taken on 
to the following river, the Murghab, but is still short of the rivers of Gozganan, 
and especially of the Oxus, where the legend was located under the Sasanians. 
See Hudud al-‘Alam, pp. 330-2. 

Although the five Khorasanian terms just analysed have something vague 
about them, their appearance in Gurganl’s text is significant. They seem to 
belong to the dust of local traditions, semi-forgotten, but still taken for granted. 
They may represent the oldest layer of recollections forming the background 
of the romance of Vis and Ramin. The hints at the Kay Khusrau lore are also 
interesting from the point of view of the imaginary connection of this king 
with the Parthian heroes (vide infra). 

3. The second pivot of the poem is the capital of Mah, Hamadan, in Western 
Iran. Already Rayy (Rhages) belongs to the orbit of Mah (pp. 57 and 199). 
The extent of the connections of Hamadan appears from the list of friends on 
whom Vlro relies in the hour of danger from the East. His auxiliaries (vassals ?) 
come from Adharbayagan, Rayy, Gllan, Khuzistan, Istakhr, Isfahan, and 
partly from Daylam (pp. 57-8). The mention of Istakhr is curious as a hint 
at the relations of the Mah family with Fars. West of Hamadan, Nihavand 
and Denavar are repeatedly referred to in connection with the affairs of Mah. 

Gurab (Georgian transl. Gorab), which holds a prominent place in the story, 
is a small fief entirely submissive to Mah. Its chiefs are described not as princes 
but as notables (sarafrdzdn), and, of them, Rafeda has close relations with 
Hamadan (pp. 168, 321). The range of friendships of the Gurab family appears 
from the list of guests whom Gul, the Lady of Gurab, invited to her wedding. 
They came from Gurgan, Rayy, Qom, Isfahan, Khuzistan, Kuhistan (here 
Media!) and Hamadan (p. 324). Gul’s brother was the governor (pahlavan) 
of Adharbayagan. 

The position of Gurab is clearly to the south of Hamadan. When Mobad 
led an army against Mah, Ylr5 concentrated his men in the plain of Nihavand 
(p. 58), but then must have moved them northwards to Denavar (lying on 
the highway from Mesopotamia to Khorasan) where the king’s army was 
defeated (p. 65, and again p. 190). In his flight Mobad left (to the north) 
the road to Khorasan and retreated (south-east) to Isfahan (over Nihavand ?). 
As Vlro’s attention was distracted by the Daylamites, Mobad retraced his 
steps to Gurab, where Vis was staying. 3 

The descriptions leave no doubt that Gurab is identical with Jurdb, which 
Arab geographers place at the crossing of the roads from Nihavand and 
Hamadan to Karaj (at 14 farsakhs east of the former, and at 12 farsakhs south 

1 The Avestan archer drdxia seems to have been confused with the Kayanid Kavi Arshan 
(Tab. Ash al-Jabbar ), under the common Modern Persian form Arish/Arish, cf. Marquart, ZDMG. f 
1895, p. 634. 

2 Only the historian of Tabaristan Zahir al-Din, who wrote a.d. 1476, has a similar statement. 

3 That Mobad carried Vis from Gurab does not mean that this was Vis’s home, but rather 
that she temporarily sojourned in the castle ( diz ) while the situation was unsettled. 
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of the latter, cf. Qudama, 199). Even now the village Jurab (< Gurab) occupies 
that position (to the south of Daulat-abad-Malayir). 1 

The origin of the name Gurab (as indicated by the Georgian transcription) 
is not clear. For J j ^ and 4*1 j ^ dictionaries give the meanings “ salt 

marsh, a dome over a tomb, cemetery, hippodrome, a stocking (*jordb), etc.” 
Possibly two different words (gur- and gor-) have been run into one in the 
same paragraph. 2 In the Shdh-ndma , i, 228, gurdba seems to stand for “ borough, 
suburb ” (?) (in Sistan), and i, 267, Zal is said to have built for his father 
“ a dakhma within the gurdba ”. As a place-name Gurab is very frequent in 
Gilan. 3 Originally the names may have referred to sacred tombs, but at present 
these gurdbs are only hamlets with market-places. In Central Persia the 
Jur-ab/Gurab/Jurab, to the south of Hamadan, stands isolated, but, in view 
of the general meaning attested in the Shdh-ndma , it is difficult to draw any 
special conclusions from the similarity of its name with the gurdbs of Gilan. 

The special position of Daylam (i.e. the highlands of Gilan) is very clear in 
Vis u Ramin . When Mobad attacks Yiro some Daylamites come to the latter’s 
help, but immediately after (p. 66) the shah of Daylam stabs Yiro in the back 
by sending his troops to Tarom (on the middle Sefid-rud, see E.I.), where Viro 
has a representative. Daylam does not figure in the list of Ramin’s conquests 
on behalf of Mobad (p. 316), but when he seeks a refuge for himself and the 
treasure seized at Marv he penetrates into Daylam via Qazvin (p. 494), famous 
in Muslim annals as the bulwark against the Daylamites. This time the wild 
mountaineers are impressed by his personality and largesse and help him. 
The description of the Daylamites is very vivid, and may be based on Gurgani’s 
own observations. 4 In the tenth century a.d. these highlanders played in Iran 
a role similar to that of the Norsemen in Europe. Gurgani wrote at a time when 
the Buyid rulers were living their last days in Baghdad and Fars. Possibly 
to please his Seljuk patrons, Gurgani refers to the world being still in ruins 
from “ the Daylamite violence ”. 5 On the other hand he states that since 
Adam’s time no king had ever conquered Daylam, and “ down to our time this 
country has remained virgin (bum-i dushiza, p. 495) ”. It is known, however, 
that a Sasanian prince Kayus b. Qobad had established himself in this region 
for some time. In the legend of Bahram Choben the remnants of his troops 
led by his sister Gurdiya find asylum in Daylam, cf. Noldeke, Geschichte d. 
Perser, p. 479. This episode may have influenced the report of Ramin’s 
adventures in Daylam. 

1 I passed it in 1905, on my way from Hamadan to Burujird. [According to the Gazetteer 
of Persia , 1905, ii, 270, there are some ruins at Jurab and an old fort. My former pupil, 
R. Savory, writes to me (Hamadan, 25, I. 1946) that the ruined fort stands in a very 
prominent position on an (artificial ?) eminence, on the northern side of the village.] 

2 Dr. W. Henning admits the possibility of an Aramaic etymology for gurab “ a sepulchre ”, 

3 In the region of Rasht one finds Gurab-sar, Gurab-jlr, Lucha-gurab, Ahmad-gurab, another 
Gurab-sar, Gurab-pas, Gurab-Na$ir, Kuhna-gurab, Khatma-gurab, see Melgunov, 0 yuzhnom 
berege, 1869, pp. 226, 228, 232, 237, 239. 

4 Very similar to the statements in the Hudud al- l Alam, p. 306, and Muqaddasi, 368. See 
Minorsky, La domination des Dailamites , Paris, 1932. 

6 To Gurgani’s honour, he does not gloss over the Seljuk destruction of the countryside of 
Isfahan, pp. 18, 23. 
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The overlords of Marv are paramount not only in Mah but far beyond it. 
From Hamadan, M5bad plans an excursion to Muqan, on the lower Kur, 
within the limits of Arran, whereas Ramin is about to visit Armenia (pp. 162-3). 
Later Mobad leads an army against the Emperor of Rum (p. 229), but seems 
to operate chiefly in Arran and Armenia (p. 253). Ramin, in his quality of 
sipahbad of Mah, descends down to Khuzistan and Baghdad (p. 316) and 
destroys the king’s enemies between Mosul, Syria, and Armenia (var. Arran) 
(p. 470). Finally he succeeds Mobad in the empire extending “ from China to 
Berberia ” (p. 504). Of his sons, one receives the East, with Soghd, Khwarazm, 
and Chaghan (north of the middle Oxus), and the other the West (bdJchtar) 
with Syria, Egypt, and Qayruwan. Vis’s personal fief comprises Adharbayagan, 
Arran, and Armenia. 

4. There may be some obscurities in the toponymy of Vis u Ramin , but, 
on the whole, its geographical frame is solid 1 and does not belong to the category 
of poetical ballast carried to steady the metre. The basic names are definitely 
part and parcel of the original version of the story. Nor does the poet Gurgani 
handle them mechanically. Throughout his poem are strewn numerous 
geographical epithets astonishing for the correct use made of them. Suffice 
to notice :— 

Abkhazian archers (tir-afkan-i Abkhaz , p. 317), beauties of Khallukh (i.e. 
Turkish Qarluq, p. 79); beauties compared to pictures of Qandahar (i.e. 
frescoes of Gandhara ?) (407) (cf. Shdh-ndma, iv, 1076: lu‘bat-i Qandahar). 
Chinese “ icons ” (qibla-yi Chin) (328) and Chinese “ culs-de-lampe ” ( shamsa) 
(407). 

Bulls of Gfian (294), deer ( gavazn) of Rudbar (32), elephants of Tokharistan 
(fil-i Tukhdra ?), scorpions (jarrdra) of Ahwaz. 

Alanian padlocks (qufl-i Aldni) (274), referring probably to the work of 
the locksmiths of Zirih-garan in Daghestan ; Greek keys (274) (cf. Shdh-ndma , 
iv, 1089 : band-i Rumi “ fetters of Rum ”); Indian steel and blades (pulad 
and firand) <274, 294); textiles of Rum and China (310), brocades of Shushtar 
(325), silk (harir) of Astarabad (40). 

Aloes of Khmer (‘ud-i Qimari) (32) and Samundur (Samudra) (346), musk 
of Khirkhlz (Qirghiz) and Tibet (406, 409), camphor of Panchur (Fansur) 
(404); pomegranates of Berberia (318), etc. 

Only in one point has Gurgani been carried away by his imagination. 
According to him (p. 505), one of Ramin’s foundations was Ahwaz, which still 
figured in the registers as Rdm-shahr. In fact, the old name of Ahwaz was 
Hormuz-Ardashlr (> Hurmushir), and it is said to have been built by the 
Sasanian Ardashlr, Tabari-Noldeke, p. 19. More likely Ram-shahr is meant 
to stand for the town Ram-Hormuz (> Ramiz) lying 60 miles east of Ahwaz, 
but this town, too, is ascribed either to Ardashlr or to his grandson Hormizd 
b. Shapur, see Tabari-Noldeke, 46 ; Hamza, 46; Marquart, Provincial Capitals, 
§ 46 and p. 96. 

1 This fact was already noticed by Noldeke, Pers. Stud., ii, 27 : “ fast ganz klar sind dagegen 
die geographischen Verhaltnisse in Wis und Ramin.” 

(To be continued) 
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Vis u Ramin 
A Parthian Romance 

By V. Minorsky 

(Conclusion) 

§ 5. Political Organization 

S OME scheme of political organization can also be detected in the text of 
Vis u Ramin. 

The capital Marv is definitely considered the centre of a world monarchy, 
within the limits which we have tried to elucidate. 1 Mobad is the king of 
kings, shahriydr % to whom all the shahs owe obedience (banda budand) (p. 28). 
His personal dominions lie in North-Eastern Iran and are surrounded by a belt 
of vassal territories (Tabaristan, Gurgan, Dihistan, Khwarazm, etc.), but 
politically his authority extends to Media and beyond it to Transcaucasia 
(Arran) and Armenia, reaching even the Mediterranean and North African 
territories. 

It is true that Media formed a special self-governing body, but Mobad 
led his armies against it, or marched through it, whenever he liked. The wars 
between Marv and Mah were those of a suzerain against a vassal. Zard reports 
to Mobad as an indication of Vlro’s rebellious spirit that he assumed the title 
which apparently was tantamount to local sovereignty. Very curiously the 
youthful Ramin is described (p. 109) as “brother and child 2 to Mobad, but 
shah and lord ( khudavand ) to Mah ”. This suggests that Media may have 
been earmarked as a particular appanage of a younger member of the Marv 
dynasty, similarly to what Adharbayjan was to the Qajar heirs to the throne. 
Ramin’s mother (p. 212) calls him sipahbad endowed with a margravate 
(marzubani) in Khorasan, but when Ramin expresses his desire to go to 
Mahabad he asks Mobad for an appointment as sipahbad in that region (kishvar), 
and this is granted. 3 

One must not be led astray by Shahro’s words to Vis (p. 42) : “ thy father 
is a hhusrau ,” and the epithets which the nurse applies to Vlro (p. 94) : shah 
and shah-zada. These seem to be titles of politeness possibly reflecting Vlro’s 
distinction on the distaff side. His father Qarin (p. 5fi) is called gurd (“ hero ”), 
which is a usual appellation of knights and paladins surrounding a throne. 
Thus it appears that Qarin and Vlro were vassals receiving assignments from 

1 This is the weak point in the Muslim authors who tried to fit Mobad into the reign of other 
great kings. Vide instalment A, Bull. S.O.A.S., XI/4, 741. 

2 It has been suggested to me by a keen reader that this may be another hint at the 
Zoroastrian practice of xvetdkdas (marriage within the family), but I doubt whether we can go 
so far on the strength of an epithet which finds an easy figurative explanation. 

3 Some time before this happens we see Shahro (and possibly Vlro) in Marv (pp. 265, 271), 
which may be a foreboding of the coming change of administration. 
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Marv, perhaps pending Ramin’s majority. The appointment of “ Shahro’s 
husband ” ( shuy-i Shahrd, p. 52) to Hamadan may have been due to the nobility 
of this lady, issued from Jamshed. [But cf. p. 33]. 

If Viro was not originally connected with Hamadan, the title which he 
assumed to the displeasure of Marv is very likely to be that of the ancient 

rulers of the place. Ruhd (U- j j) is definitely impossible, and the original form 
might be restored as * j Rujd with the meaning approaching “ Serenissimus ” 

(cf. ruxs “ splendour ”, rosan “ clarus ’’J. 1 Unfortunately the ancient title of 
the rulers of Media has not been recorded in the sources 2 and we have only 
a vague idea of the older dialects of that country. 

Even though the rulers of Mah were dependent on Marv, it did not impair 
their authority over their own vassals (“ vavasours ”). Such seem to have 
been the notables of Gurab. Adharbayagan is a province from which Viro 
called in his allies (p. 57), and we also know that the governor of Adharbayjan 
was brother to Gul, Lady of Gurab (p. 320). 

The administrative terms figuring in the poem are :— 

dastur , an equivalent of Islamic vazir; the office was held by Mobad’s 
half-brother Zard ; 

sipdhbad “ generalissimo ” ; this title is applied to Zard, to Ramin (first in 
Khorasan and later in Mah) and to Viro (after Ramin’s accession to the throne); 
of the lower ranks in the army are mentioned (pp. 195, 504) sarvardn and 
gahbaddn, possibly “ officers and pay-masters ” (cf. Arab .jahbadh “ a banker ”). 

marzubdn “ warden of the march ” : Ramin (in Khorasan and in Mah, 
p. 316); Gul’s brother in Adharbayagan (p. 320); 

pahlavdn : Ramin (at Mobad’s court, p. 316); Gul’s brother (in Adharbaya¬ 
gan) ; no great stress can be put on this general term (in Firdausi: “ a hero ”), 
although it is quite probable that originally it was connected with the noble 
Parthian families, such as Karen, Suren, and Aspahbadh, vide infra , p. 29, 
and cf. Christensen. U empire des Sasanides , p. 23 ; 

sarhang-i saray 66 mayor of the palace ”, Georgian transl. msaxurt uxutsesi : 
Shero, another brother of Vis ; 

kandrang (Byzantine x a vapayyrjs) : father of one of the “ beauties ” at 
Mobad’s court. As stated above, A, 758, the title belonged to the warden of 
the Khorasanian march (Tus, etc.). Firdausi quotes separately the kandrangs 
of Marv and of Tus. [On kdtval, vide supra, p. 12, note 1]. 

On the whole, the story depicts a great oriental monarchy, not entirely 
centralized. The nucleus of the state (Marv) borders on a number of vassal 
territories whose autonomy increases in proportion with their distance from 
the centre, and whose lords with their ladies go to pay homage to the king. 
Among these lords there are representatives of the ancient dynasties (Shahro, 
Ruhham) who receive assignments of provinces and in this way are incorporated 


1 Dr. Henning suggests an alternative reading : *wrja “ powerful ”. 

2 At the time of the Arab conquest the commander in Hamadan was Khusrau-sh.num , 
but this seems to be an honorary title conferred by the king, cf. Justi, pp. 139, 314 ; Marquart 
Eransahr , 71, 73. 
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into the general pattern of administration. Things were not going smoothly 
in Mobad’s kingdom. His personality may have been responsible for the 
discontent in the army to which he himself refers (p. 496). One of the stakes 
of the cunning nurse, in her plan of revolt against Mobad, is also the disaffection 
reigning among Mobad’s vassals, whom she calls shdhdn (p. 481). 

Of the religious hierarchy (mobad, dinddr) there is hardly any mention in 
the text (p. 195). A romantic poem naturally leaves very little space to religious 
matters, 1 but one passage (p. 44) is very characteristic. Shahr6 herself marries 
her children Vlro and Vis by joining their hands, while she declares : “ there 
is no need of a mobad’s seal on the contract ( ndma ), nor of the presence of 
witnesses,” for God alone is a sufficient witness. This attitude surely points 
to a period before the formation of a powerful class of priesthood, i.e. to the 
pre-Sasanian period. 2 

§ 6. Conclusions 

1. Geographical background of the poem is Arsacid 

2. The home of the Parthians and Marv 

3. The branch of Godarz-Bezhan 

4. Marv under the Sasanians 

5. “ Mobad Manlkan ” 

6. Karen of Media and his wife Shahro 

7. Final summing up 

1. Had Gurgani written his Vis u Ramin a score of years later, after Alp 
Arslan defeated the Byzantine emperor in the plain of Malazgird (26th Septem¬ 
ber, 1071), one might have imagined that the story was arranged to suit the 
Seljuk fortunes. However, both the ancient details of the plot and the 
unequivocal date of composition leave no doubt as to where the background 
of the story should be looked for. 3 In fact, at no period of the long history of 
Iran did the material, and especially geographical conditions, correspond to 
those described in Vis u Ramin, except at the time of Parthian dominion, 
under the rule of the Arsacid dynasty. 

These kings were issued from the Parni clan of the Daha nomads who 
lived in the steppes to the south-east of the Caspian, where their name has 
survived in that of the district of Dihistan. 4 The Arsacids first rose to fame on 

1 See the occasional mentions of the God of the Universe (yazdan-i jahdn, p. 210) and Ahriman 
(pp. 193, 330), of the fire-temple (Burzin) with a dakhma (p. 508), and of oaths taken either to 
the “ pure souls of the good and the ancestors ” (i.e. fravartis , p. 210), or before the temple 
fire specially fed with wood (p. 195). Maleficent devs are frequently mentioned in the text (p. 103, 
etc.), often wjth the adjective sitanba “ evil, ugly, strong ” : p. 150 sitanba-dev-i mihr ; p. 407 : 
sitanba-dev-i hijran ; p. 412 : sitanba-dev-i bad-khu (possibly an incubus). 

2 Gutschmid, Gesch. Irans, 58 : “ freilich eine so allmaehtige Stellung wie unter den Sasaniden 
nahmen die Magier in der Arsacidenzeit noch nicht ein.” 

3 These details form the genuine background of the story, and it is unlikely that Gurgani 
was guided only by recollections of the western campaigns under the Samanids (Abu ‘All 
Chaghani’s campaign in a.d. 944) and Ghaznavids (Mas*ud’s capture of Hamadan in 
a.d. 1029). 

4 A district on the lower Atrak, mentioned as King Mobad’s dependency, pp. 31 and 57. 
Also vide infra , p. 29, Tabari’s reference to Dihistan. The original territory of the Daha 
extended much further east beyond the Tejen (Ochos). 
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the northern fringe of Khorasan. Thence they expanded along the historical 
highway connecting Khorasan with Media and further with Mesopotamia. 
In Southern Persia some obscure descendants of the Achaemenids (?) carried 
on as kinglets on a purely local level (fratakara). In the first century a.d. 
a Parthian family (Mihran) ousted the Sakas from Sistan and later penetrated 
into India (under the name of Palhava). In Armenia a Parthian dynasty ruled 
a.d. 51-430, and maintained its position in Sasanian times, but even before 
a.d. 51 Parthian princes occasionally occupied the Armenian throne. 1 In the 
west the Parthians perpetually clashed with the Seleucids and Romans, and 
in 40 b.c. occupied Jerusalem. The famous silk road connecting China with 
the Mediterranean ran within the Parthian dominions. Central Persia was in 
feudal occupation of the great Parthian families, such as Karen (Arab. Qarin ), 
Mihran, and Suren. In Arabic the term muluk al-tawd’if (“ tribal kings, 
ethnarchs ”) is used to describe the feudal character of Parthian dominion. 

All these general characteristics are reflected in Vis u Ramin , and even 
the details about Mobad’s “ domination ” in China and India, his intended 
trip to Zavul (more or less corresponding to Sistan), the expedition to Arran 2 
and Armenia, the war with the “ Roman csesar ”, the extension of Mobad’s 
sway to Mosul and Syria have not the appearance of pure figments of Gurgani’s 
imagination, 3 but of likely echoes of Arsacid times. 

2. At this place it will be helpful to quote the description of the original 
Parthian territory found in Isidore of Charax (who wrote in the earliest years 
of our era) : “ behind Comisene (Arab. Komish) and Hyrcania (Arab. Gurgdn) 
is Astauene, 60 schoeni (= 60 farsakhs) . . . and the city of Asaak (*ApcraK ?) 
in which Arsaces was first proclaimed king ; and an everlasting fire is guarded 
there. Beyond is Parthyei^e (Parthia), 25 schoeni, within which is a valley, 
and the city of Parthau-Nisa (Arab. Nisd) after 6 schoeni; there are royal 
tombs. . . . Then the city of Gathar after 6 schoeni. Then the city of Siroc 
(= Sarakhs ?) after 5 schoeni. . . . Beyond is Apauarktikene (= Abivard) 27 
schoeni. Then the city of Ragau. .. . Beyond is Margiana (= Marv), 30 schoeni. 
There is Antiochia, called “ well-watered ” ; but there are no villages. ...” 

Should our restoration of the names *Astun (= Astauene), Khuzan, and 
*Humavan prove acceptable, 4 their combination with the fire Mihr-Burzin, 
Kishmer, Dihistan, etc., is clearly suggestive of Parthian memories. Most 
characteristic of all is the total eclipse, throughout the story, of Fars, that 
cradle of the Achaemenids and the Sasanians. Such oblivion would be unthink¬ 
able under the successors of the Arsacids. 

Neither the “ Turanians ” nor the “ Turks ” are spoken of in the poem, 
except for a lady at M5bad’s court, who is the daughter of the khaqan , but 

1 Khalatyantz, Ocherlc istorii Armenii, Moscow, 1910, chapters xii-xiii. 

2 Even in the seventh century a.d. there was a Christian dynasty in Arran descended from 
Mihran, said to be of Sasanian origin, although originally “ Mihran ” was a Parthian family 
(of Rayy). 

3 To the latter category belongs only the Muslim Qayruwan projected into the hoary past, 

4 Vide supra , A, 758, 
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bears an Iranian name. The term khaqan is too vague for any historical 
identification, especially as it could have been used retrospectively. 1 

The choice of Marv as a capital of Mobad is somewhat unexpect 3 d, as this 
ancient city does not loom very high in our scanty data on the home of the 
Arsacids. However, Marv is included in the line of ora0/xoi TlapdiKol , but 
immediately after Margiana the road described by Isidore of Charax sharply 
turns away southwards to Aria (Herat). In fact without solid occupation of 
Marv 2 the basin of the Tejen (i.e. the lower Hari-rud, Ochos), the royal tombs, 
the historic Asaak, and the fire-temple would have enjoyed no security from the 
turbulent tribes of the steppes. According to Pliny (vide infra , p. 26) Roman 
captives, survivors of Crassus’ defeat (on 9th June, 53 b.c.), were settled by 
King Orodes in Margiana. If our historical commentary on the dynasty of 
Mobad is right, the position of Marv as the pivot of the story is quite plausible. 

3. To define more closely the period to which Vis u Ramin belongs is 
a more difficult task. The Parthians lorded it over Iran for nearly five centuries 
(from 247 b.c. to a.d. 224), but their successors, the Sasanians, obliterated 
their memory more thoroughly than the ‘Abbasids did that of the Omayyads. 
The very character of a romantic poem is unlike the hero-worshipping attitude 
of the Shah-ndma ; and, in the course of transmission and adaptation, the story 
must have lost many characteristic features (see Gurganfs Preface ). With all 
that, it seems to be connected with the branch of the Parthian rulers founded 
by Godarz II (a.d. 39-51 ?). His stormy career is mainly known through 
Roman authors (Tacitus). Godarz, son of Gev (rOTAPZHZ rEOflOOPOZ, 
as he calls himself in his inscription at Bisutun) is usually taken for a 
“ Hyrcanian ”. 3 He was adopted by his father-in-law Artabanus II 
(a.d. 12-38 ?), himself an Arsacid only on the maternal side. 4 Both Artabanus 
and his adopted son were champions of the Arsacid homelands as against the 
westernized kings brought up in Media, Mesopotamia, or even Rome. The 
signal episode in the career of Gotarzes is the defeat he inflicted on the Roman 
candidate. Meherdates (vide infra , p. 30). Gotarzes died in a.d. 51, and after 
him Hyrcania (Gurgan) became an independent kingdom, which existed for 
another century and even sent embassies to Rome. Hardly anything is known 
of the history of this body politic except that it incorporated Caramania 
(Kirman) 5 in the south and thus formed a continuous eastern wall. Marv, 
lying in the extreme east of the Parthian territories, must have been comprised 
in the orbit of Hyrcania. 

1 Of Turkish terms I have noticed in the text only chdJcar. 

2 Marv 68 schoeni (in reality circa 220 miles) from Nisa. 

3 What it means ethnologically is not easy to say. A special language (Iwtrd ?) is mentioned 
in Gurgan in the Hudud al^Alam (tr., p. 134), and in the fifteenth century the Hurufi heresiarch 
Fadlullah wrote in the local dialect. Our further development would suggest some special links 
of Godarz with the region of Nisa-Marv. 

4 Marquart, ZDMG ., 1895, 641 ; N. C. Debevoise, A political history of Parthia, 1938,152-166, 
considers him as Artabanus III. 

6 In spite of Herzfeld’s doubt, Arch. Mitt., iv/2, 87, Caramania tallies with the Acts of the 
Apostle Thomas. 
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Very confused recollections of Arsacid times have survived in Iran, but 
even these vague genealogies and legends, which may have preserved some 
facts of local importance, 1 are precious for our special task of assigning to 
Vis u Ramin a place in Iranian tradition. 

One of the more complete lists of the Arsacids is found in Tabari, i, 710 2 :— 

1. Afqur (Pacorus) b. Balash b. Sabur b. Ashkan b. Ash al-Jabbar (= Kavi 
Arshan) b. Siyavush b. Kay Khusrau. 

2.. Sabur b. Afqur (contemporary of Jesus Christ). 

3. Judharz b. Sabur. 

4. Abzan (= Bezhan) b. Balash b. Sabur. 

5. Judharz b. Abzan. 

6. Narse b. Abzan. 

7. al-Hurmuzan b. Balash. 

8. al-Fayruzan b. al-Hurmuzan. 

9. Kisra b. al-Fayruzan. 

10. Arduvan (= Artabanus V) b. Balash. 

In the Shah-nama the history of the Ashkdniydn (Arsacids) has been reduced 
to seven names 3 and told in twenty verses: 4 4 of them,” says Firdausi, “ I have 
not heard, save for the names, nor have I seen them in the Booh of Rulers” 

It was Noldeke who made an ingenious suggestion with regard to the 
Arsacids. He thought that the occurrence of the group of names, consisting of 
Godarz, Gev (Vev), and Bezhan, 4 both in the genealogies of the Arsacids and 
in the saga of Kay Khusrau, as told in the Booh of Kings , could not be 
fortuitous. His idea was that, probably at the instigation of the noble Parthian 
families who took service under the Sasanians, the deeds of their noble ancestors 
had been projected back into the times of the mythical Kayanian king Kay 
Khusrau, who himself was endowed with some traits of Artabanus II. 5 One 
of the paladins of Kay Khusrau, Godarz (considered as father of Gev), who is 

1 Noldeke, Pers. Studien , ii, 31, thought that Muslim genealogies of the Arsacids referred 
to a side-line (Nebenlinie) having outlived the fall of the Parthian empire. 

2 Cf. Hamza, pp. 14, 28, 36, 41-4 ; Mas‘udT, Muruj , ii, 136 ; Birum, Chronology , pp. 113-16. 
Later Persian sources are fully analysed in Gutschmid-Muhlau, “ Zur Geschichte der Arsakiden,” 
ZDMG ., 1861, pp. 664-689 = Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, iii, 5-42. 

3 Ashk, son of Qobad ; Shapur (descended from Khusrau ?); Godarz, an Ashkanid ; Bezhan, 
a Kayanid ; Narse ; Ormuzd the Great; Arish, i.e. Kay Arshan, confused with Arish the archer 
(cf. Marquart, ZDMG., 1895, p. 634); Bahram Arduvan, (vii, 1922). 

4 The sequence appears to be Gev-Godarz-Bezhan. Gotarzes calls himself Geopothros, but 
Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., iv/2, 60, takes now Gev for the name of the family, and not of a man. 
Bezhan figures as the son of Godarz (II) in Tabari, i, 710, Mas‘udl ii, 136, and Hamza, 14 (but 
not 28, 43). In the legend of St. Thomas, apostle of India, Marquart has identified the king 
Mazdai with Godarz, his son Vezan (Ova^avys) with Bezhan and the latter’s wife Mvgodpa 
with Maneshak = Manezha, Die Chronologie d. altturk. Inschr., 1898, p. 68 ; Erdnsahr, 72, 74. 
La Vallee Poussin, L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas, pp. 276-280, has overlooked this identification. 
[Marquart, Eransahr, 74 : veh-zan Evyivios.'} 

5 Noldeke, Persische Studien, ii, 29-34, in Sitz. Wiener Akademie, 162 Band, 1892 ; Noldeke, 
Das Iranische Nationalepos, § 8 ; further demonstration in Marquart, ZDMG., 1895, pp. 634-644 ; 
idem., Erdnsahr, 72-4 ; see also Christensen, Les Kayanides, Copenhagen, 1932, pp. 59, 127-9 ; 
and more recently Marquart, “ Iberer und Hyrkanier ” in Caucasica, 9, 1931, pp. 78-113; 
and Sir J. C. Coyajee, “ The house of Gotarzes : a chapter of Parthian history in the Shahnameh,” 
in JASB., 1932, xxviii, No. 10, pp. 207-224. Herzfeld, Sakastan, Arch. Mitt., iv/2,1932, 45-116. 
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described as a knight sans reproche, 1 is apparently a mask of Gotarzes Geopothros 
of the Blsutun inscription. 2 

In Firdausi’s list of the Ashkanians (Tehran ed., vii, 1922) Bezhan quoted 
after Godarz is said to be of Kayanian origin, while, in the section of Kay 
Khusrau, Bezhan, the lover of the Turanian princess Manizha, is son of Gev 
b. Godarz (ibid., iv, 1065-1140). 3 Two of his sons, Sheroya and Ardashlr, are 
mentioned in the Shdh-ndma (vi, 1489). Firdausi keeps silence on their fate, but 
in the part of the Shdh-ndma (vi, 1523-4) composed by Daqiql two princes 
Ardashlr and Shero fall in battle against Arjasp. They are said to be the 
sons of Gushtasp, but their identity with the sons of Bezhan is not impossible. 

4. Before we proceed with the examination of some characteristic points 
in Vis u Ramin , we should consider whether anything in the history of Marv 
could throw some light on the family of M5bad. In Persian epics and the 
Book of Kings Marv does not occupy any place of prominence. 4 Under the 
Kayanids it is mentioned only once, on the occasion when Kay Ka’us sends 
his armies to the four provincial capitals of Khorasan (, Shdh-ndma , ii, 408). 
The town of Marv is said to be an Alexandrian foundation. 5 Under the 
Sasanians it figures as a frontier town exposed to eastern invaders, or as a 
refuge of rebels (Bahram Chdben). 6 Only at the moment of Yezdegerd Ill’s 
murder (31/651) we have some fight on the local organization. The con¬ 
temporary ruler was Mahoy Surl. 7 His rank is variously described as marzubdn 
(Tab., i, 2873, Baladhuri, 315-16), dihqan (Tab., i, 2876), or kanarang (>Shdh- 
ndma , ix, 2983, separate from the kanarang of Tils). One of Tabari’s sources 

gives his pedigree as Ai </r o\sl* ^ a 8 ; other sources call him Mah5y 
Abraz (var. B.rdn), or even Abu Abraz, adding that Abraz was the name of 

1 Noldeke, Grund. d. iran. Phil., ii, 174 : “ der Typus aller lobwerten Eigenschaften.” 

2 The Kalhur Kurds living in the neighbourhood consider themselves descended from Godarz 
b. Gev {sic). “ Under the Kayanians, Gev was governor of Babylon. . . . His son Ruhham, 
at the order of Bahman, led an army to Jerusalem and Egypt. . . . The historians identify him 
with Bukht al-Na§r (= Nebuchadnezzar),” Sharaf-nama, ed. V. Zernov, p. 317. This statement 
is based on Hamza, 36 : Bukht-Nagr, son of Vev (= Gev), son of Jodarz. 

3 It is true that Godarz, ibid., iv, 931, is said to be a relation ( Jchwesh) of Fariburz, son of 
Kay Ka’us ; on the other hand his son Gev was married to Rustam’s daughter. She is said 
to be the mother of Bezhan. All these pedigrees are naturally fantastic. 

4 Although in the Avesta Margiana ( Mourn) figures in the list of best countries created by 
Ahura-Mazda, see now Christensen, Le premier chapitre du Vendidad, 1943, p. 14. 

5 Marquart, Provincial capitals , § 12 and p. 45, cf. Pliny, hist, nat., VI, 46 (ed. Detlefsen, 
1904, p: 137): Margiane ... in qua Alexander Alexandriam condiderat; qua diruta a barba- 
ris Antiochus Seleuci Alius eodem loco restituit Syrianam interfluente Margo qui corrivatur in 
Zothale (var. Zothalac). Is maluerat illam Antiochiam appellari ... In hanc Orodes Romanos 
Crassiana elade captos deduxit. 

6 Tabari-Noldeke, p. 17 ; Wolff, Glossar zu Firdosis Schah-nama, sub verbo Marv. 

7 Noldeke was ready to interpret his second name as * Suren, and thus connect Mahoy with 
the great Parthian family whose fief was Sijistan (?). [As a personal name Sun occurs in the 
family of the rulers of Ghor and Ghazni, see Tabaqat-i Nasiri, tr. Raverty, 316, 438.] 

8 Marquart first restored the father’s name as 0 LiU *Mapanah, and later less happily as 
Mah-Nahfd. [Dr. W. Henning reminds me of the Khwarazmian word fynd “ a husbandman,” 
which might eventually fit into JLJ < OLJ.] Cf. Marquart, Zabul, p. 289. 
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his son who was his deputy in Marv. In view of the names of Mahoy’s father 
and grandfather recorded in Tabari, it is quite unlikely that the taunt of being 
a “ shepherd’s son ” ( shuban-zdda ) which Firdausi (ix, 3,000, 3,008) addresses 
to Mahoy can be taken a la lettre. 

One fact merits our full attention. The genealogy of the Arsacids appears 
in the part of Tabari edited by Noldeke. The latter had recognized that the 
name rendered in the MSS. as jl j I jl jr I was only an aberrant form of Bezhan/ 

Wejan occurring in other sources, and restored it as j!jl. 1 A very similar 
complex of letters stands in the part containing the story of Mahoy, but here 
(Tab., i, 2789, f) a different editor restored jl j j\j j\j\ as * j\j\ Abraz, 
in view of the supposed etymology baraz “ a boar ”, which is most unlikely 
and is contradicted by Ibn Khurdadhbih. 2 

In the list of shahs confirmed by the Sasanian Ardashir, I. Khurdadhbih 
first mentions a Marv-shah (p. 17), and then (p. 39) adds that his “ title was 

Mahoya, whereas that of the king of Nisa was jljrl. The editor, de Goeje, 
following Tab., 810, restored this name also as jl j\, whereas in all probability 

it is again *Abzan, a variant of the name Bezhan. 3 

Nisa is the heart of the ancient Parthyene, and to find in it a ruler called 
*Bezan is very interesting. One might criticize I. Khurdadhbih’s data on the 
ground that both in the case of Mahoya and Abraz/*Abzan he quotes only 
the personal names found in the story of Yezdegerd III. To this one might 
object that even in Tabari, i, 2877, Mahoya himself is called jli&o 

“ *Abzan, dihqan of Marv ” and, i, 2888 s jl (j\j var.) jl j I. Unless 

in both cases we have to read jlj'l^l*, we have to admit that jl j\ Abzan 
was a local title in Marv-Nisa, identical with the form of Bezhan’s name in the 
lists of the Arsacids. 

If in fact the rulers of Marv-Nisa, towards a.d. 651, bore a title equivalent 
to the name of Bezhan, and apparently connected with this eponym, it is 
tempting to see in them continuators of the Godarzian branch, which at one 
time interrupted the direct succession of the Arsacids. Some explanation of 
Mahoya’s betrayal of his Sasanian sovereign might be found in his conscious¬ 
ness of his ancient origins. Firdausi’s shuban-zdda might also be understood 
as a hint at the nomad habits of Mahoya’s forefathers. 

5. Having sifted the dust of facts bearing on the Arsacid tradition and the 
history of Marv, we must now turn our attention to the internal evidence of 

1 Tabari, i, 710 : “ scripsi JjI quia e nomine ortum est.” 

2 The spellings in the MSS. do not favour the identification of the name with that of Guraza 
(< *Varazak, Greater Bundahishn, 197.2 : Bairazd i lcohshishn Icartar) whom Firdausi, Tehran 
ed., iii, 787, calls sar-tuhhma-yi GevaJcan “ the head of the Gev-ids ”, and whom the “ Prov. 
capitals ”, § 21, takes for the founder of Ctesiphon. 

3 A possible improvement of the reading might be Izan, Ezan, cf. Henning, Ein manich . 

Bet - und Beichtbuch, p. 56, 
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Vis u Ramin in support of the assumption that the story is connected with 
the house of Godarz-Bezhan. 

In Minovi’s edition the name of the king of Marv, Mobad, is twice (pp. 33,58) 
accompanied by the name of origin jkCi* *Manik-an. In the present state 
of our knowledge, the name does not suggest anything, unless we take Manlk 
for a parallel form of Manlzha, the spouse of Bezhan. 1 Metronymic designa¬ 
tions are certainly uncommon, but in Vis u Ramin itself we have an example 
in Vlro-yi Shahro. The use of the mother’s name may have been conditioned 
by the necessity to distinguish between the children of different mothers, and, 
on the fringe of Turan, the name of Afrasiyab’s daughter must have carried 
great weight. Bezhan himself is one of the most popular figures of Iranian 
tradition. 2 By way of introduction to the story of Bezhan and Manlzha, Firdausi, 
iv, 1065-7, tells how on a stormy night, when he could not sleep, a friend, 
a “ sun-faced moon ”, offered to read to him out of a “ Pahlavi book ” ( daftar-i 
jpahlavl) a wonderful story which he would then put into verse. The passage 
suggests that the story formed a special narrative or cycle. Judging by the 
example of the Sistan heroes, one might think that legends were current about 
the progeny of such a hero as Bezhan. 3 As is usual in epics, the romantic 
antecedents of a father (Bezhan) may have been imitated in the adventures 
of his descendants (Ramin ?). 

The personal name of the king of Marv, somehow associated with 
Zoroastrian terminology, is still difficult to explain. Some hints at the sacred 
character of Marv have been quoted above (A, 754). The poem seems to suggest 
that outside the gate of Marv there existed a fire-temple built by Jamshed 
and dedicated to the Sun (pp. 195, 491). On the other hand, Vis was buried 
near the temple-fire Burzin, and Ramin spent his last days near her tomb 
(pp. 508, 510). The historical temple of Mihr-Burzin (“ the high Sun ”) stood 
at Revand (Ravin), to the west of Nishapur. There are strong reasons for 
assuming that this great Fire was somehow connected with that mentioned 
by Isidore of Charax in the neighbourhood of the ancient home of the Arsacids, 
the town of Asaak (*Arsak). 4 It looks as if in Vis u Ramin two Fires have 
been made out of one Mihr-Burzin : one in Marv ( khwarshed = Mihr, “ the 


1 Yasht, 5, 34 : Ardnavak , Mod. P. Arnavaz. Cf. Pahl. kanik “ a girl ”, Mod. P. kaniz. 

2 Readiness to quote Bezhan’s name explains the gross misunderstanding in the Shdh-ndma 

(ix, 299) where the chief of the Turks attacking Yezdegerd III is called. Bezhan “ of Tarkhan 
origin Mahoya incites him against his own master by telling him to remember “ the ancestral 
feuds ( kin-i niyagan) ”. Here ^j*, is an obvious mistake for c25j-J ( Nizuk , Chinese 

Ni-chou) on whom see Tabari, i, 1877, and Baladhurl, 420. 

3 Nuzhat al-qulub, 80 : Ujan in Azarbayjan, founded by Bezhan ; 144 : Junabid (in the 
Quhistan of Khorasan), built by a son of Godarz ; 91 : Hamshahra (near Mughan), residence 
of Farhad b. Godarz. The Chalavi dynasty of Mazandaran (1349-1503) claimed to be descendants 
of Bezhan (son of Gev and Rustam’s daughter), see Zafar-nama, ii, 584 ; they bore such names 
as Afrasiyab and Luhrasp. “ Provincial capitals,” ed. Marquart, § 35 : Rakhvat (Qandahar) 
founded by Raham, son of Godarz. 

4 See Hoffmann, Pers. Martyrer, pp. 290-2. Asaak “ in irgend einem historischen oder 
genealogischen Zusammenhang mit dem Burzin-Mihr Feuer stand ”. 
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Sun ”), and the other Burzln (without any detail). If Mobad was connected 
with Parthyene and the original fief of the Arsacids, one might imagine that 
the sacred fire was under his protection and that he may have had some 
honorary title resulting from these special attributions. This surmise is merely 
a hint for future explorers. 

References to Isfahan {vide sujpra , A, 757) are also interesting. In Tabari, 
i, 613, Godarz, after his victory over the Turks, is appointed buzurg-framadhar 
and given the fiefs of Gurgan and Isfahan “ with their highlands Similarly 
in the Shah-nama, ii, 377 : Godarz receives Isfahan ; iii, 749 : he receives 
Khorasan, Rayy, Qum, and Isfahan ; v, 1266 : Isfahan is again conferred on 
him; v, 1430 : on his application, K. Khusrau gives Qum and Isfahan to 
Gev. 1 

Remembering that Hyrcania occupied an important place in the career 
of Gotarzes Geopothros, or even was his home, we can attach some importance 
to the frequent mentions of Gurgan (Hyrcania) in Vis u Ramin . Even pro¬ 
ceeding against the “ Roman caesar ” Mobad marches via Gurgan. 

The characteristic name of Mobad’s paladin Ruhham-i Ardablll, said to 
be of Kayanian origin, reminds one of Ruhham, son of GSdarz, belonging to 
the cycle of Kay Khusrau {vide supra , A, 754). The same maybe said of the 
land *Humavan in an additional verse in N. Lees edition, etc. {vide supra , 
A, 760). 

It would not be safe to go beyond the general analysis of the background 
of the poem. Any attempts of the later Persian authors to fit the chief heroes 
of this story into a definite Arsacid or Sasanian reign were utterly futile, for 
they knew about the Arsacids much less than we do now. Moreover, in the 
poem Mobad himself appears as the great king in his own right, independent 
of any other suzerain. 

6. More definite parallels can be quoted for the second centre of the story, 
the province Mah. The name of the ruler Qarin is noteworthy, for in fact the 
great Parthian family of Karen was established in Mah. Tabari, i, 683, states 
that under the Kayanian king Bishtasp (Gushtasp) seven great peers (‘ azim ) 

were created, of whom four are enumerated : (probably : *nahapet) 

in Dihistan, 2 in the territory of Gurgan ; Qarin al-FahlawI (= pahlavdn) 
in Mah Nihavand; Suren al-FahlawI in Sigistan; Isfandiyar al-FahlawI in 
Ray. Denawarl, p. 99, mentions a Qarin al-Jabali al-Nihdvandi, as the governor 
of Khorasan, Komish and Gurgan under Anushirvan. The second nisba of 


1 In the Introduction, p. 26, Gurganfs patron, a native of NIshapur, does not seem to be 
acquainted with Vis u Ramin , but admits its popularity “ in this region ( kishvar) ”, i.e. apparently 
in Isfahan. The poet himself (a Gurgan!!) knows everything about the story. These regional 
variances are curious. 

2 See Ibn Isfandiyar, tr. E. G. Browne, 106, in Gurgan at the time of the 

Omayyads. These later nahapets were of Turkish origin and belonged to the tribe Sul (perhaps : 
*Chur ?). This reference goes counter to Marquart’s restoration * Nuhakan-beh “ der Furst der 
Alanen ”, see Iberer und HyrJcanier, Caucasica , 8, 1931, 98. 
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Qarin is particularly interesting, for Nihavand figures also in Vis u Ramin 
as the area where Viro mustered his army before the decisive battle. 

Above (A, 749) we have noticed in Gurgani’s text some mysterious references 
to Damavand. The first nisba which Dinawari applies to Qarin may give us 
a clue to them: possibly the hints have in view some second home of the 
Qarinids in the Elburz region. Curiously enough the names of the two partners 
of Viro in his polo match with Mobad (Arghish and Sharvin) are suggestive 
of the Caspian provinces. Kuh-i Qarin in Tabaristan lay close to Kuh-i Sharvin. 1 

In the year a.d. 50 the Arsacid governor of Mesopotamia, Carenes (i.e. 
Karen), who, together with the kings Abkar of Edessa and Izates of Adiabene 
(= Assyria), supported the Roman candidate Meherdates, was defeated by 
Gotarzes Somewhere near the Zagros pass {vide supra, p. 24). 2 This episode 
is strongly reminiscent of the death of Qarin in the battle of Denavar (pp. 65, 
190) : perchance, the exploit of Gotarzes had been put to Mobad’s credit. 
Even Ramin’s expedition to Mosul and Syria may reflect the tense relations 
which existed between Gotarzes and the kings Izates and Abkar. Ruhham, 
son of Godarz, was supposed to have captured Jerusalem ( vide supra, p. 30). 

Vis u Ramin definitely cold-shoulders Qarin, and this attitude might find 
its explanation in the anti-Karenid feeling surviving among the family of the 
real Gotarzes. 3 But the story is not very complimentary to the members of 
the royal family of Marv either. Mobad is both brutal and weak and no veil 
is thrown over Ramin’s sorry behaviour on several occasions. More respect 
and sympathy (again not unmixed, pp. 77-80) are reserved for the family of 
Qarin’s wife Shahro, said to be descended from the mythical king Jamshed. 
As the Shahr-bdnu she takes precedence over the “ shah’s wife ” (pp. 31-2), 
to say nothing of her own husband. No indication is given in the text of her 
direct parentage or of her original home. Under the Kayanian kings we hear 
of the paladins Tos and Gustahm (Vistahm), sons of Nodhar, who continued 
the fine of the previous dynasty ( Peshdadhiydn). 4 The Pahlavi list of provincial 
capitals, ed. Marquart, § 14, attributes the foundation of the town of Tos 
to the homonymous son of Nodhar. It is likely that Shahro’s origin should be 

1 See Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, under Karen, Arghush, and Sharvin. In early Islamic 
times a dynasty said to be descended from Qarin b. Sukhra, “ whom Anushirvan had established 
in Tabaristan,” ruled in the Kuh-i Qarin. Its last representative, the famous Mazyar, was 
executed in a.d. 839, see Minorsky in E.I. On the other hand, one should remember that Zohak 
was considered the founder of the town of Komish (Damghan), see Marquart, Provincial Capitals , 

§ 18. 

2 Herzfeld, Am Thor von Asien , 1920, p. 46 : at Bisutun (?). On the controversial question 
of the River Kormas, behind which Gotarzes was expecting his enemies, I have recently spoken 
in BSOAS., xi/3, p. 660 : I restore it as *Tornas and identify it with the Diyala. On Karen, 
cf. also Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., iv/2, 64-7. 

3 Subtle genealogists had, however, connected Godarz with the eponym of the Karen family. 
In the meantime, Karen was made the son of the famous smith Kava. Even the latter seems to 
be a mere sublimation of the “ Kayanian banner ” dirajsh-i Kdviydn , understood as the “ Banner 
of Kava ”. Cf. Christensen, Les Kaydnides , pp. 43, 128. 

4 To this family belonged Sokhra (Sufra) of Shiraz, one of the generals of the Sasanian Peroz, 
cf. Noldeke, Geschichte, 120. 
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sought along these lines. On the other hand, Jamshed’s field of activity was 
connected with Fars, and this may be a subsidiary explanation of the spurious 
verse (N. Lees, p. 171, omitted in Minovi, 173) in which a son called Sasan 
figures among Shahro’s progeny. Both the attitude of the story towards the 
rulers of Marv and this last interpolation may indicate that the original was 
tampered with in Sasanian times. 1 

7. We have reached the end of our survey. Already in the fourteenth 
century a.d. Hamdullah Mustaufi felt that the story was connected with the 
time of *Bezhan b. Godarz, 2 and our task has been : (1) to trace the two 

planes of the Godarzian lore—one genuinely Parthian, and the other fantastically 
projected into the time of Kay-Khusrau, (2) to elucidate the tradition of the 
rulers of Marv, and (3) to scan all the details supporting the thesis of the 
Parthian (Arsacid) background of the story of Vis and Ramin. 

To sum up our argument:— 

(a) The story of Vis u Ramin , as shown by its geographical background, 
belongs to the Arsacid epoch. 

(b) It is probable that it recounts the adventures of some scion of the 
branch founded by Godarz and only indirectly related to the main Arsacid 
line. 

(c) The patronymic of the king of Marv, Mobad Manlkan , may point to 
his descent from the Godarzid Bezhan and his wife Manizha. 

( d ) The house of Mah (Media), to which belongs Vis, is that of the Karenids, 
one of the seven noble families under the Arsacids. 

(e) Any further identifications are risky, as the Pahlavi source of the poet 
Gurgani proceeded in the usual epic way, altering the sequence of events and 
the personal connections of the heroes. His picture is true only as a general 
setting of the events. 


Appendix I 

The usually inaccurate Daulat-shah, ed. Browne, pp. 60, 130, is responsible 
for the unwarranted statement that a second poem of Vis and Ramin was 
composed by Nizami al- c Arudhl (the author of the Chahdr-maqdla), or even by 
Nizami of Ganja. Hajji Khalifa, vi, 468, made the mistake even worse. 
M. Qazvini, the learned editor of the Chahdr maqdla (Introduction, p. 18), 
has completely done away with all this confusion. Hajji Khalifa in his notice 
adds that Vis u Rdmln was translated by the Ottoman poet Lami% who died in 
938/1531; the paragraph is badly worded and might perpetuate the impression 
that LamiTs aberrant passages reflect some ancient source other than Gurgani. 
This is not the case. Lami‘i has written a modernized poem of his own, taking 
some episodes from Gurgani. 

1 However, Istakhr figures in the list of VIro’s allies (pp. 57-8). [The name Sasan appears 
in the $aka dynasty of Gandhara {circa 20-80), founded by Gundofarr, Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt ., 
iv/2, 105.] 

2 Note the non-Firdausian pattern of this genealogy {not Bezhan b. Gev b. Godarz.), vide 
supra , p. 25. 
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One passage only of Lamia’s poem is accessible to me in the original (Gibb, 
HOP., vi, 131-2). It describes the courting of Shahro by the king of Gurgan, 
and corresponds to Mobad’s conversation with Shahro (Minovi, 32-3). Not 
only is LamiJ’s metre identical with that of GurganI, but some of the verses 
show a direct dependence on the latter’s version : 


J *jy AJ ftj a! ft I jJ3 Jj 


A i 


In Minovi, p. 32, verse 27, and p. 33, verse 12 :— 


• • • jl ^ 

JJJj J JJ JjJ O'* ^ 


<Sj^ — r. ^ ^ 

jjj j iSjj \ 


For the general contents of LamiTs poem I could only consult its abstract 
in Hammer, Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst , 1837, ii, 63-89 (abridged 
in Gibb, HOL., iii, 357-360). 1 

Shahro, the wife of Munqad (?), shah of Marv, praises the beauty of her 
daughter Visa to the shah of Jurjan. On her return to Marv she betroths 
Visa to her nephew Vlro. The shah of Jurjan sends his own nurse to Marv 
as a spy and then attacks Marv. Munqad and his wife are besieged in the 
castle Mahabad (sic), whence they flee to Herat. The local king Flruz poisons 
Vlro. The general of the shah of Jurjan, Bahram, attacks king Flruz and kills 
him. Another Bahram (of Marv) ascends the throne of Herat and marries 
Flruz’s daughter Shams-banu. Munqad, Shahro, and Visa flee to Turan. 
Ramin, the son of the khan of Turkestan, falls in love with Visa. The khan 
puts his son under the tuition of a “ perfect shaykh ”, but Visa continues to 
correspond with him. Finally Ramin escapes to Herat and, after a number 
of adventures among the evil sufis and honest qalandars, finds Visa and marries 
her. 

As one can judge by this resume, the geographical background and the 
relationship of the heroes are drastically modified. The whole tone of the story 
is changed : instead of expressing the intensity of human passions, Lami‘1 
tries to amuse and edify. The end of his poem is tinged with mystic reflexions 
and is full of abstract discourses on justice, generosity, etc. The poem, 
characteristic of the time of Sultan Sulayman, is of no value for the study of 
the original legend, whose framework has happily survived in GurganI’s 
version. 

Cambridge, 5.ii.l946. 


Appendix II 

1. My friend M. Minovi has kindly lent me a photographic copy of Baron R. 
Stackelberg’s article on Vis-u Ramin (Drevnosti vostochniya, Moscow, 1896, 
II/l, pp. 10-23) to which I refer in my Introduction. The author used the 
Indian edition and Graf’s article. He states that “ from the marrying of a 


1 Hammer, ii, 63, commits new mistakes by saying that the original poems on Vis and Ramin 
were written by the “ great ” Nizami (of Ganja) and by Fa?ih Jurjani, a descendant of the 
author of the Qabus-nama ! 
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still unborn daughter of Shahr5 [ef. Minovi, 49, verse 88] results the tragical 
sin of Mobad whom Fate visits with grievous punishments ”. The final triumph 
of the lovers is not conditioned by any “ moral prevalence over the other 
dramatis personse ”. Mobad is presented in the poem in a rather comic fight. 
However, the 44 simplicity and naivete with which various deceits and stratagems 
(of the lovers) are told . . . constitutes, in our view, the outstanding merit of 
the poem 

The chief importance of Vis-u Ramin consists in its characterization of 
ancient Persian culture. While the Shdh-ndma acquaints us with the 44 external 
side of Persian life, idyllic and lyric motifs prevail in Gurganl’s poem in which 
the leading role belongs to women. Ramin, as a typical Persian noble, is not 
only a mighty hunter, but a lover of women and wine [see below 4]. 

On the whole, the external and internal background of the Shdh-ndma 
and Vis is identical. The epoch and the manners reflected in the poem are 
those of the Sasanian Persia. Zoroastrian-Parsi views prevail in the poem, 
such as marriage of brothers and sisters, the influence of stars on men’s destiny. 
Mercury is especially mentioned as Mobad’s dabir (Indian, 12/Minovi, 28). 
Persian and Arabic names of the planets alternate as in the Shah-ndma. 
Zoroastrian views are reflected in such passages as that describing the temporary 
impurity of Vis (Ind. 46/Min. 71), cf. Vendidad, fargard 16 ; the purifying 
quality of fire (Ind. 136/Min. 193), and the influence of the evil eye (Ind. 261/ 
Min. 343). The preparation of a talisman by the nurse is illustrated by a 
passage in the Gathas , 51 (VohuxsaOra), 9-10, where fire and iron are linked 
up with mythological motifs. 

With some misunderstanding Stackelberg interprets the passage in the 
Introduction concerning the lack of 44 poetical art ” in the original of the poem 
as a would-be hint at the 44 absence of versified works in the middle Persian 
literature ” 1 (see above our explanation). 

44 In spite of the Persian spirit of Vis-u Ramin —at least in its present form— 
there is a possibility that the story penetrated into Persia from outside, namely 
from India. Certainly such an admission cannot be based merely on references 

to the Indian places [e.g. jjl*, p. 241—apparently misread jUL—whereas 

Gurganl is referring to dibd-yi mulavvan , Minovi, 320] or plants jU) which 

occur in other Persian writers as well. But, as the substance of the romance 
of Vis has nothing in common with Old Persian epics, its heroes not being 
connected with the legends and the mythology of ancient Iranians, and as, 
on the other hand, the story in its general lines coincides with the contents 
of Tristan and Isolde we are inclined to admit—in spite of the total iranicization 
of the groundwork ( obshchiy stroy) of the poem—that the common source 
both of the. Persian and the Western tale was in India. It is known that India 
furnished to Asia and Europe an inexhaustible store of fairy-tales and poetical 
subjects.” At present Vis-u Ramin is appreciated only in India ; it is forgotten 
in Persia, although the dictionaries (farhang) show that it used to be read 
in its time. 44 We cannot say whether later Persian poets have referred to it ” 
(but see below 2). 

The simplicity of the language in Vis-u Ramin may be responsible for the 
lack of interest in it on the part of sophisticated readers. Old prefixes jL L>* 'Sj 


1 With reference to Noldeke, Persische Studien , ii, 11. 
VOL. XII. part 1. 


3 
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are common, in Gurganfs text; in some cases v is preferred to b : (for t jr), 

(Armen, varshamak), (Armen, aparanjari). Personal names in 

o(y) are frequent. Of other names the author refers to iljil (< Aturpat), 

jloj I (see Sebeos, ed. Patkanian, 76, etc.), j (Pahl. Rdcveh ), z\j ^(Sebeos 
xoroxzad), and —“ with some doubt, we quote here the Pahlavi name 

of Zarstan , daughter of Arjasp.” [Cf. Ayatkar-i Zareran , ed. Pagliaro, 1925, 
§71 : Zarstan, daughter of the Khionite King Arjasp.] 

2. Of references to Vis-u Ramin in later literatures Stackelberg himself 
found the well-known verse (Indian ed. 342) 1 : 

jf 


imitated in the Gulistdn (i, story 16, ed. Platts, p. 26) where the second 
hemistich is improved : 


As a parallel Stackelberg quotes the answer of the Magians to the Armenian 
bishop Leontius : “ and if we come close to it (i.e. the Fire) and prostrate 

ourselves before it, it reduces us to ashes.” 2 

In point of fact references to Vis-u Rdmm are fairly numerous in Persian 
literature. Perhaps the earliest quotation, in which Gurgani is mentioned by 
name, is in that curious compilation : Kitdb-i Samak-i ‘Ayydr. The author 
(mu’allif, rdwi , musannif) of the story is Sadaqa ibn Abil-Qasim of Shiraz, 
but it w&s reduced to its final form by Faramarz son of Khudadad son of 
‘Abdullah al-Katib al-Arrajani (jam* avaranda-yi kitab) who began his work on 
4th Jam. i 585/20 June 1189. On fol. 86 of the unique MS. of the Bodleian 
(Bod. Ouseley 379, f. 88) three verses are quoted from the poem of Fakhr-i 
Gurgani , corresponding to verses 301,302, and 300 on p. 358 of Minovi’s edition. 

References to Vis in Jalal al-din Rumi are common, although Gurganfs 
authorship is not mentioned. Divan , ed. Nicholson, p. 4 :— 

(sic) & y 


In the Mathnawi, ed. Nicholson, iii, 228 : Visa ; iv, 1828 : *Vays rhyming 
with JJways ; v, 2980: Vis rhyming with Bills (< Iblis). 

3. H.E. S. H. Taqizadeh draws my attention to a curious verse (Minovi, 44) 
in which the astrologers fix the day for Vis’s betrothal to her brother Viro :— 


Aj ^5"^ I y ^ *A> *A» Aj |y L^JJ ^Shy^^y^y^“ 


“ When the star-gazers considered the course (of the stars) they chose one 
day of the month Adhar, because in that epoch, -owing to the march of time, 


1 In Min., 443, the second hemistich runs I ^|jb 3 1 ^ 

2 Elisseus (d. a.d. 480), ch. viii. Stackelberg translates from the text ed. by Kananian, p. 355. 
Similarly in the Russian translation, Tiflis, 1853, p. 296, but cf. the translation of V. Langlois, 
1869, ii, 241 : [“ si on lui donne peu de nourriture il a tres faim et si nous ne lui offrons rien il 
s’eteint tout-a-fait.] Si ensuite nous allons aupres de lui et que nous l’adorions il nous brule. ...” 
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springtime occurred in the month of Adhar.” My learned friend writes 1 : 
44 From this one might gather that the composition of the original book took 
place after the fourth century a.d., because the beginning of spring, i.e. the 
vernal equinox, does not coincide with the first of Adhar before a.d. 507 ; 
nor can it coincide with Adhar (even with the last days of the latter) before 
a.d. 388. As the insertion of the usual epagomena did not take place before 
a.d. 399, Adhar could not, even legally, be included in the spring. It is possible 
of course that the book has gone through several redactions, and that that 
period, namely from a.d. 400 to 508, refers to the Sasanian rifacimento of the 
tale.” 

The point brought up by the author of the exhaustive study on Persian 
calendars is naturally most interesting, but he himself opens me a back-door 
out of my shish-dar. We are still at the beginning of our studies of Vis-u Ramin , 
and possibly the astrological hints in the descriptions of the night on which 
Mobad carries away Vis from her castle (Minovi, 80-3) will also yield their 
secrets some day. 2 

4. The severe judgment which Noldeke had passed on Vis-u Ramin is 
well known (Das Schahname , 2nd ed., § 32). 44 In a very unpleasant manner 

are depicted the joys of drinking bouts of husband and wife for whole weeks in 
Vis-u Ramin , a poem the sesthetical value of which cannot be considered 
higher than its morals.” To this unmerited verdict one might oppose the 
episodes like that when youthful Vis, still faithful to her betrothal with Vlr5, 
seeks isolation from old Mobad and rebuts the intrigues of the nurse who 
wants her to meet Ramin (Minovi, 96, etc.). 

As a portraiture of Parthian manners one might quote Plutarch’s descrip¬ 
tion of Surena who 44 was no ordinary person, but in wealth, family, and 
reputation the second man in the kingdom, and in courage and prowess the 
first, and for bodily stature and beauty no man like him. Whenever he travelled 
privately, he had one thousand camels to carry his baggage, two hundred 
chariots for his concubines, one thousand completely armed men for his fife- 
guards, and a great many more light-armed . . Then again Plutarch speaks 
of Surena as 4 4 keeping behind him a whole Parthian Sybaris in his many 
wagons full of concubines ” and refers to his van, 44 fierce and terrible with 
spears and arrows,” in contrast to his rear 44 terminating in loose women and 
castanets, music of the lute, and midnight revellings ” (Crassus, 44 Dryden’s 
translation,” London, 1902, iii, 356, 373). Surely Vis-u Ramin does not describe 
any scenes of loose manners and promiscuous amusements, but a conflict of 
earnest and exclusive passions to match with those of the Celtic lovers of the 
West. 

5. I have to thank several other friends who communicated to me their 
most kind remarks on my article. Their appreciation shows that I have played 
my part in the course au flambeau. 

6. On my seventieth birthday, I dedicate this article to my wife. 

5.U.1947 

1 I translate his Persian. 

2 There exists now an excellent Italian rendering of this passage by F. Gabrieli, Annali del 
R. Jstit. Orient, di Napoli, Nuova Serie, i, 1940, 253-8. 
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VIS-U-RAMIN (III) 

By V. Minorsky 

I N my articles on Faklir al-din Gurganl’s poem Vls-u-Rdmm 1 1 made a point 
of its realistic geographical and historical background which, in my 
opinion, connects it with the Arsacid tradition. One of the important places 
in the story is the castle of Gurab in which the heroine Vis was kept and which 
belonged to the family of her future rival Gul. Muslim geographers still referred 
to this place lying at the junction of the roads from Hamadan and Nihavand 
to Karaj, and Gurab is mentioned in the course of the military operations of the 
Seljuk Sultan Mas‘ud (towards 541/1146), see Rdhat al-sudur, 242. In more 
recent times its titles to distinction had been forgotten. 

1. At this place I wish only to reproduce the photograph of the site taken at 
my request by my lamented friend A. C. Edwards (j* 11th September, 1951), 
who in his letter (dated Hamadan, 21st July, 1948) wrote : e Jurab is situated 
about 5 miles from Malayir, on the new Malayir-Sultanabad 2 road. The 
ruined castle is a very substantial affair. It is, indeed, the most imposing qaVa 
that I have seen in Persia and certainly [? Y.M.] the oldest. It can be seen for 
miles. It must have been circular or slightly oval in shape, with a diameter 
which I identified as about 40 metres. There is little left of the walls or battle¬ 
ments which must have surrounded the top of the eminence. I should imagine 
that the fortress was built on the top of an already existing hillock to which 
(probably) more earth was added to raise it to the present imposing height ’. 

Gurab, as situated at crossing of the roads, on the southern approaches to 
Hamadan, was certainly an important strategical point. I think some day it 
will be found that a castle existed here even at the time when the pre-Iranian 
4 Zagros peoples 5 were dominant in the region. It is curious that our poem has 
preserved the memory of the ancient glory of Gurab. On the other hand, this 
detail enhances the realistic tendencies of the old legend. 

2. The story of Vis and Hamm, as narrating the love of a young queen for 
a young relative of her old husband, naturally reminds one of the similar plot 
of Tristan and Isolde, 3 and is bound to occupy the attention of specialists in 
western European medieval lore. Recently I had the occasion to examine the 
introduction to a special collectanea on the motif of Tristan and Isolde 4 in 
which 0. M. Freidenberg has conveniently summed up the characteristic 

1 See BSOAS., 1946, xi/4, and 1947, xii/1. 

2 Sultanabad (now called Erag) is the medieval Karaj Abl-Dulaf, as indicated by the name of 
the river j(i.e. * jjj ^ jfj in its neighbourhood. 

3 See BSOAS., xi/4, p. 4. 

4 TpucTaH h Hcojitfla. Tpy^ti PlHCTirryTa H3HKa h Mbinraemra, ii, 1932, p. 15 (in the R.A.S. 
Library). I leave aside O. M. Freidenberg’s special endeavour to interpret the poem as a cosmic 
myth (Sun-Water-Region Underground). 
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JURAB (GURAB) 

South of Hamadan. 
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features of the legend. In addition to the basic, and very general, likeness in 
the romantic situation, I have found in Dr. Freidenberg’s longish record only 
two points of similarity with Vis-u-Ramm : the episode of a maid (in our case 
the nurse) deputizing for her mistress on the marital couch, and the episode 
of the hero temporarily forgetting the heroine. Tristan’s retirement to the forest 
might perhaps be compared with Ramin’s retirement to Daylam. The results 
of the comparison look somewhat meagre. Isolated details can certainly belong 
to the common stock of human fantasy, which is not unlimited as regards 
situations in a three-cornered love. 

The general atmosphere of the two poems is very different. Apart from the 
talisman built by the crafty nurse (a native of Khuzan), Vis-u-Ramin is devoid 
of magic or symbolic elements which abound in the Celtic legend. The sea 
which fills in the background of Tristan and Isolde is naturally absent in the 
Iranian story. But one of the curious features in Gurgam’s poem is Ramin’s 
patiently-borne ordeal in the snow before Vis’s residence. Snow as an element 
of a romantic story is unexpected in purely Persian surroundings. Here the 
imagination of the original story-teller seems to move in the framework of the 
Parthian north. 1 

1 H. W. Bailey, BSOAS., xiii/2 (1950), p. 403, has added the name of * 

‘ Tokharian horses ’ to my list of geographical epithets in the poem (BSOAS., xi/4, p. 23). 
W. B. Henning, Asia Major , ii/2 (1952), p. 178, has quoted the name Weroy ( Worod) in support 
of my attribution of Vis-u Ramin to the Parthian epoch. The name of the town Burujird (south 
of Gurab) is derived from the same personal name. The fiafar-nama, i, 586, 594, 812, still spells 
it; 
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VIS-U RAMIN (IV ) 1 
By V. Minorsky 

Later developments 

1. Two articles by M. Minovi 

2. The new edition of the poem (1959) 

3. Pahlavi and the ‘ language of Fahla ’ 

4. GurganI and Toghril-bek (M. Mole) 

1. Two articles by M. Minovi 

The promised vol. n of Professor Minovi’s edition of Vis-u Ramin has not 
yet appeared and the variants of the important MS of Istanbul remain unknown. 
On the other hand we owe to the editor two interesting articles shedding light 
on the poem of GurganI. 

(A) In the first of these (see the Tehran monthly SuJchan , vi, 1, 1333/1954, 
13-21, and vi, 2, 1333/1954, 129-37) M. Minovi reviews the scanty data on 
the origin of the story and on the biography of Fakhr al-dln GurganI, and gives 
a summary of the poem. 

He admits the possibility of the Parthian origin of the plot 2 and makes 
the interesting suggestion that the original which GurganI had before him was 
in Middle Persian transcribed in Arabic characters (Pazand), though I personally 
still believe that the text used by GurganI was an antiquated Persian ( fdrsi) 
translation of the original Pahlavi. 

Drawing attention to the fact that the poet in his conclusion calls himself 
young ( javdn) but elsewhere speaks of his disappointments in love experienced 
‘ many days ago ’, and taking it that the poem was completed in 446/1054, 
Minovi tentatively assumes that the author was born circa 406/1016 (?). 

Already in 1312/1933 Professor Badf al-zaman in his Sukhan va sukhan- 
vardn , n, 1, p. 5, referred to the queer story which Farid al-dln ‘Attar, in his 
Ildhi-nama, tells about Fakhr al-din GurganI. The poet living at the court of 
the ‘ shah ’ of Gurgan was suddenly overcome by love for one of the king’s 
minions. The king hastened to give his ghvldm to the poet, but the beautiful 
slave perished in an accident. In despair (divanagi ‘ madness ’) Fakhr al-dln 
wandered in the wilderness with the story of Vis-u Ramin on his tongue (vird-i 
zaban). Minovi is sceptical about the story told by ‘Attar in a mystical spirit, 
but it merits some attention as indicating GurganI’s connexions in his home¬ 
land. The king in question might have been one of the later Ziyarids. 3 The 
great sensibility of GurganI may be also reflected in this anecdote. 


1 For parts I-III see BSOAS, xi, 4, 1946, 741-63 ; xii, 1 , 1947, 20-35 ; xvi, 1, 1954, 91-2. 

2 To the guess in this direction found in Tarikh-i guzida he adds the similar utterings of 
Hajjl Khalifa and the Hafi iqlim. 

5 Minuchihr 403—20/1012-29 ; Anushirvan 420—41/1029-49 ; Dara (one year). TheSeljuqid 
Toghril appeared in Gurgan already in 433/1041, Ibn al-Athir, ix, 340, and Kay Kavus b. Dara, 
who was considered as a ruler in 441^62/1049-69, and died ctrco 475/1082, led the life of a knight- 
errant fighting infidels first on the Indian, and then on the Transcaucasian front. 
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Even less certain is the time of Gurgam’s connexion with a certain Thiqat 
al-mulk Shahriydr whom he served apparently as a kind of literary adviser, 
reading and composing poetry for him. He finally derided his patron for his 
stupidity in a pungent satire quoted by 4 Aufi. Minovi tentatively takes this 
Thiqat al-mulk for the ra’is of Rayy Thiqat al-mulk Abu Muslim Surushydri , 1 
and the result of such a surmise would be that Gurgani was still alive circa 
460-70/1067-77. It seems somewhat strange, however, that Nizam al-mulk 
would have given his daughter to such an asinine person as described in the 
satire. The episode might better suit the early years of Gurgam’s career than 
the time when he had Vis-u Ramin to his credit. Thiqat al-mulk is the title of 
several vazirs and dignitaries of the Ghaznavid and Seljuqid time, but its 
combination with the name Shahriyar (not Abu Muslim !) is unexpected. This 
princely name was typical for the rulers of the Bavandid dynasty of Tabaristan, 
and reading (with an idafat) Thiqat al-mulk-i Shahriydr 4 the Confidence of 
State of Shahriyar ’ one might expect that the Thiqat al-mulk in question had 
previously served under the Bavandid Shahriyar III b. Dara (a.d. 965-1006), 
or had some connexion with the Bavandids of the collateral line whose names 
and sequence are still insufficiently known. In this case we should lose the 
terminus ad quern of Gurgam’s life but acquire some additional indication of his 
early adventures in the neighbourhood of his native Gurgan, and in the country 
where the use of Pahlavi is attested in several inscriptions (see my article in 
BSOAS , xi, 4, 1946, 741-63). 

(B) In the second article, which appeared in Majalla-yi adabiydt (Tehran), 
i, 3, 1333/1954, 62-77, Professor Minovi gives, with an ample commentary, 
the Arabic text of an ode which Abu Nuwas addressed to a Zoroastrian youth. 
The poem bristles with Middle Persian words. 2 Abu Nuwas appeals to Bihruz 
in the name of the planets, of Iranian festivals, etc., and finally (ix, v. 19) of 

u~iJ J uy b j L j-f* 0 <jdjJ ^ j 

i.e. 4 what one reads concerning Sharwin of DastabI, 3 and in the “ sections ” 
(perhaps 44 episodes ”, farjarddt) of Ramin and Vis ’. Abu Nuwas (see El) 

1 cf. M. Mo‘in in his commentary on Chahdr-maqala, Tehran, 1336/1957, 197. 

* The words quoted in the poem seem to belong to the archaic stock of terms surviving in 
Zoroastrian circles rather than to the actual speech in southern Persia circa a.d. 800. Cf. 
Henning, ‘ Mitteliranisch ’, in Handbuch der Orientalistiky iv, 1, 1958, 86, ‘ seltene und altertiim- 
liche Worter ’. 

3 Sharwin was the ruler, or governor, of Dastabi (apparently *Dasht-pey ‘ the edge of the 
plain ’), as was called the region between Qazvin and Hamadan. The Muslim authors referred 
to by Minovi (Dinavari, Hamza, Ibn al-Faqih, and the Mujmal al-tawarilch ) somewhat vaguely 
describe the background of Sharwin’s adventures. Much clearer is Procopius, De bello persico , I, 
ch. ii, who confirms that the Byzantine emperor Arcadius during his fatal illness placed his 
infant son Theodosius under the protection of Yezdegerd I who honestly discharged his obliga¬ 
tions. Arcadius died in a.d. 408, and Yezdegerd I (‘ the Sinner ’) ruled a.d. 399-421. It is quite 
possible that Sharwin acted in Byzantium as a representative of his king and that popular lore 
embellished his exploits. Cf. Bury, The history of the later Roman Empire , 1923, II, 2 ; Christensen, 
Ulran sous les Sassanides , 1944, 355 ; A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire , Madison, 
1952, 96. 
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was bom in southern Persia and lived in 130-90/747-801 (or 145-99/762-814) 
and his poem belongs probably to the earlier part of his career. We have thus 
a very important indication that the story was popular in Iran over two and 
a half centuries before Gurgani. Consequently any surmise concerning the 
invention of the story by Gurgani (Christensen) falls to the ground. The term 
farjarddt ‘ sections, fragments, episodes might indicate the state in which it 
was preserved. 1 

2 . The new edition of the poem (1959) 

Twenty-four years after the publication of the text by Professor Minovi, 
a new edition of Vis-u Ramin was produced by the scholar of the new generation 
M. J. Mahjub, Tehran, 1337/January 1959. In his extensive introduction 
(105 pp.) the editor sums up all the known data on Gurgani and his poem. 
He has considerably increased the number of quotations from Gurgani’s poem, 
or direct imitations of it by later poets. They clearly show the spell which 
Gurgani has cast over his posterity including Nizami in his Khusrau and Shinn. 
The text (pp. 1-388) is followed by a revised translation of parts I-III of my 
essay ‘ Vis-u Ramin 9 made by M. Muqarrabi 2 (pp. 389-440), notes on the 
text (pp. 441-62), a list of readings differing from Minovi’s text (pp. 463-8), 
an index of archaic words (pp. 469-80), and detailed indexes of names, places, 
tribes, books, etc. (pp. 480-503). 

The text of Mahjub differs from that established by Minovi chiefly in 
restoring some variants offered by the early Indian edition, and one regrets 
that the Istanbul MS remained inaccessible to the editor* 3 

No important facts concerning Gurgani have emerged from the re-examina¬ 
tion of the sources but M. J. Mahjub has reminded us of a reference to the 
patron of the poet, discovered by Professor Badi‘ al-zaman in his Sukhan 
va sukhanvaran, n, 1, 1-14, and the addendum at the beginning of the volume. 
This valuable book appeared in 1312/1933 but was still inaccessible to me in 
1946. The learned author identifies the dedicatee of the poem with the governor 
of Isfahan whom Nasir-i Khusrau mentions in his Safar-ndma, ed. Berlin, 
1314/1922, p. 138. Nasir-i Khusrau returning from his pilgrimage via Basra 
visited Isfahan in Safar 444/June 1052 after the capture of the town by Toghril. 
He speaks with praise of its young and cultured governor appointed by Toghril. 
He was called Khwaja ‘Amid (of Nishapur) and apparently belonged to the 
family of secretaries having served under the rulers of Ghur ( az dabiran-i 

1 Somewhat free is the interpretation of Abu Nuwas by his early commentator Hamza of 
Isfahan (b. towards 280-90/833-902, d. towards 350-60/961-71) who says that the exploits 
of Sharwln were ‘ sung * and that the farjarddt of Vis and Ramin were like qasidas , which would 
suggest that they formed a series of poetical * odes, or ballads ’. Still more vague are the Arabic 
verses attributed to a poet of Isfahan and quoted in the anthology (Muhadarat al-udaba) of 
Raghib Isfahan! who died in 502/1108 (Brockelmann, GAL , i, 1943, 2nd ed., 343): a company 
of noble Arabs asks a slave ( ghuldm) to sing to them in Persian and to pour out for them wine of 
the kind which Vis and Ramin drank in the morning and in the evening. 

1 First published by M. Muqarrabi in Farhang-i Irdn-zamin , iv, 1-2, 1335/1956, 3-73. 

* A copy of this MS was obtained by Minovi soon after the publication of his text. 

VOL. xxv. part 2. 21 
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*Surl). Mahjub takes up the identification of his teacher but is somewhat 
sceptical about my reference to Ibn al-Athir, x, 23, because of the difference 
in the name of ‘Amid’s father (Muhammad in Gurgani rhyming with al- 
Muayyad ), but al-Husayn in Ibn al-Athir) and also because Gurgani and 
Nasir-i Khusrau speak of him as a £ young man which would be in some 
contradiction with the report of Ibn al-Athir, x, 23. The latter says under the 
year 456/1064, that when the daughter of the caliph (betrothed to Toghril) 
was to be returned from Isfahan to Baghdad the dignitary appointed by the new 
sultan Alp Arslan to accompany her died of smallpox, and in his stead the 
king sent the ‘Amid al-Muzaffar who also fell victim to the same disease. 
Mahjub rightly thinks that such a commission would suit only a man well on 
in years but he seems to forget that between the capture of Isfahan in 443/1051 
by Toghril and the hurried appointment of the ‘Amid by Alp Arslan in 456 
thirteen years had passed and the ‘Amid must have crossed over the limit 
between ‘ young age 5 and ‘ the age of discretion \ Consequently I do not 
see any obstacle to finding in Ibn al-Athir the end of the story of the man who 
sponsored the composition of Vis-u Ramin . 

In any case the plentiful and careful apparatus of the new edition of the 
poem will be of great utility to students of the poem of Gurgani. 

3. Pahlavi and the ‘ language of Fahla 9 

Among the reviews which have appeared of Mahjub’s edition we have to 
mention that of ‘Abd al-Husayn Zarrin-kub 1 who concentrated his attention 
on the translation of my article and in his short notice raised a number of 
difficult and doubtful points to contest the Parthian origin of the initial version 
of the story of Vis and Ramin. 

(A) The reviewer points to the obscurity of Gurgani’s explanations con¬ 
cerning the ‘ Pahlavi ’ text in which the story of the two lovers had been trans¬ 
mitted. He thinks that ‘ from the time of Firdausi 2 to that of Hafiz, and perhaps 
later ’, the term ‘ Pahlavi ’ was used in Iran not for ‘ Middle Persian ’ but for the 
‘ local ’ language of the province Fahla, which according to Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ 3 
comprised Isfahan, Rayy, Hamadan, Mah-Nihavand, and Azarbayjan, and was 
distinct from the spoken and written language of the priests (mobad). 

1 See Sukhan, ix, 10, 1337/1958, 1015-18. 

2 This is not exact with regard to Firdausi and Z.-k. himself makes admissions to this effect. 

3 Z.-k. refers to al-Fihrist , ed. Fliigel, p. 13. Cf. also Yaqut, ra, 925, who names as his 
authority the book of Hamza called al-Tanbih (now lost). Yaqut gives another quotation 
from Shirawayh b. Shahriyar (d. 509/1115) who this time definitely excludes from Fahla such 
regions as Rayy, Isfahan, etc. Cf. also the changed toponymy of al-Jabal (Mah, Media) in I. Rusta 
(beginning of the tenth century), p. 106. The problem of the history of the term Pahlavi was 
considered by Professor Ohlshausen in * Parthava und Pahlav ’, in Monaisherichte der Preuss. 
Akad. y 1877, 727-83), but since then a mass of new material has awaited a new exanlination. 
The classification of languages by I. Muqaffa‘ still remains obscure. Noldeke called it a ‘ leider 
seltsame Systematik * and supposed some lacuna in the text, see his ‘ Pehlevi ’ in Aufsatze z. 
persischen Geschichte , 1887, 150. Henning, op. cit., 95, thinks that Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ referred to the 
lands occupied by the Arsacids, but the names of ‘ Parthia proper ’ fell out of the enumeration. 
In any case I. al-Muqaffa‘ must have had in view the ‘ Middle Iranian * period and the language 
of the official classes for the local idioms of Parthia and Media could not have been the same. 
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Z.-k. thinks it my duty to reconsider my hypothesis in the light of the 
suggestion that the original which Gurgani turned into Persian verse was in 
the dialect of Fahla, similar to the specimens of fahlaviyat which Qays al-Razi 
quotes in his Mufam (written in 614/1217) and which remind one of the 
du-baytis of Baba Tahir. 

I consider this new suggestion very improbable in view of the fact that 
all we know of the fahlaviyat consists of purely lyrical quatrains, while the plot 
of Yis-u Ramin is a complicated tale of two noble lovers and is closely con¬ 
nected with the background of court life and the feudal rivalries of local princes. 
Such a roman courtois was entirely beyond the scope of the authors of the 
modest fahlaviyat which are known to us. 

In the twenties of the eleventh century the Middle Persian script was still 
used in funerary inscriptions of the princes of Tabaristan close to Gurgani’s 
native country. According to Gurgani the text of the original story was used 
by students desirous to learn Pahlavi, 1 but if ‘ Pahlavi ’ refers to the fahlaviyat, 
what need would there have been to study the local speech for the people who 
naturally spoke it from their childhood % 

(B) The reviewer thinks that as the original story was in the 4 local language 
of Fahla ’ it was natural for the towns of Fahla to be mentioned in it; as to 
Khurasan, Gurgan, etc., their names may have been added to give more 
substance to the tale ; on the other hand the trend of my reasoning has been 
chiefly (bishtar) geographical and I was unable to support it by arguments 
based on ‘ the literature, beliefs, habits, and customs ’ of the Arsacid period. 
Therefore, the views of Christensen concerning the imaginary character of the 
subject acquire some attractiveness ( jilva ). 

In point of fact the pre-Islamic features of the story, such as the marriage 
of Viro with his sister are very striking and they rendered the poem particularly 
objectionable to Muslims on religious grounds. Was then the tale invented 
under the Sasanians ? This would be improbable on several grounds. Minovi 
has rightly remarked that Vis-u Ramin has no common points with the Shah- 
ndma (based on the official Sasanian Khwatay-ndmaJc). In addition to what 
was said in §6 of my 1946 article (‘ Political organization ’) one should again 
stress the obvious difference between the unsettled background of struggles 
and insubordination of the provincial lords (muluk al-tawd’if), described in the 
poem, and the centralized tendencies of the Sasanian state. The latter was 
supported by the Zoroastrian clergy, which upheld and exalted the throne, 
unless its holders were 4 sinners ’ in opposition to the religious caste. The attitude 
of the poem towards king Mobad is devoid of any adulation. An opinion has 
been expressed that the story might have been inspired by popular resentment 
against the ruling institution, though one need not go so far with the poem the 
main purpose of which is to depict human passions as a law unto themselves. 

Religious prescriptions and rites penetrated all of the social life under 
the Sasanians. For that period we must definitely doubt the occurrence of such 
procedures as the informal betrothal by Shahro of her two children, performed 
without any intervention of mobads and witnesses. 2 This example alone, 


1 One can understand such a nostalgic tendency at the time of Arab and Turkish invasions. 

2 The Georgian version, see O. Wardrop’s translation, p. 14, is free : ‘ There is no need to 
adorn the bride. God Himself has adorned her. Neither should there be any dowry (reading 
mahr for muhr-t mobad ).... Shahro placed their hands one in the other and began to prepare for 
the wedding * (in Persian text: mihmanl ‘ banquet, reception ’). 
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described in the poem with great lucidity (Min., 44, Mah., 32), seems to testify 
to pre-Sasanian ‘ habits and beliefs \ 

(C) The reviewer wonders how a Parthian story could have survived 
unobserved during the Sasanian period and have been left unnoticed by Arab 
translators from Pahlavi to emerge at the time of Gurganl. The answer would 
be that the spirit of the story and its association with the Parthian period 
were repugnant to the Sasanians. Already Noldeke had shown that in Sasanian 
times the names and the records of such Parthian heroes as Gotarzes (Gudarz) 
were projected into the mythical epoch of the Kayanid kings. 1 

The entertaining story had to stand on its merits and being unofficially 
transmitted, probably through the medium of popular story-tellers and bards, 2 
must have lost many of its original details and incorporated some extraneous 
matter, 3 and thus we are obliged to content ourselves with the analysis of the 
hints which have stood the test of time in the background of the remarkable 
poem. Even the official history of the Arsacids still presents many unsolved 
problems, and in Vis-u Ramin we may recognize the clear features of the epoch 
but not consider it as a kind of chronicle. 

(D) The reviewer strictly adheres to the remark of S. H. Taqizadeh (quoted 
in my 1946 appendix) concerning the marriage of Vlro and Vis in the month 

of Adhurmah (a Up I ), 4 which ‘ owing to the march of time ’ fell then in 

the beginning of spring ( nau-bahdran ), see Min., 44, Mah., 33. If one takes the 
month Adhur (later Adhar) for the tenth month of the era established under 
the last Sasanian, Yezdegerd III, and beginning on 16 June 632 (old style), 
then, counting backwards, the only period during which any day of Adhar 
happened to coincide with the spring (i.e. the time between 20 March and 
19 April) was between the years a.d. 392 and 512 (old style). 5 

The conclusion would then be that the events, or perhaps, as S. H. Taqizadeh 
admits, the composition of the original version of the story, took place in 
Sasanian times. The latter supposition would be admissible, but the former 
would be in contradiction with what we know of the character and spirit of the 
Sasanian period (see above). 

On the other hand, should my assumption of the Parthian origin of the plot 
of Vis-u Ramin hold good, the problem before us would take on a different 
aspect: the calendar indication of Gurganl would refer not to the late Sasanian 

1 cf. Sir J. C. Coyajee in ‘ The house of Gotarzes, a chapter of Parthian history in the Shah- 
nameh ’, JASB , NS, xxviii, 1932, No. 10, 207-24. 

2 Apart from the reference to the Pahlavi original Gurganl (Min., 28, Mah-, 21) begins his 
narrative with a difficult verse hinting at some additional (?) versions : ‘ I have found written 
(for ?) evening entertainments ( samarha ), among the words of the narrators (raviyan) in (their) 
reports (khabarhd) * that there was a king, etc. This passage would be clearer if one could 
change the places of the rhymes : ‘ I have found written in the reports (khabarhd) on what was 
said by narrators during the evening entertainments ’. 

3 See, for example, the references to ‘ Khusrau ’. Even if some of the sayings ought to be 
attributed to the mythical Kay-Khusrau (Minovi, pp. 129, 504), at least one of the references 
(ch. xciii, v. 14) in a simile (due apparently to Gurganl himself) quotes the names of the Sasanian 
Khusrau and Shlrin. Cf. ch. ciii, v. 4 : Nusharvan. 

4 In Z.-k. wrongly : Aban. 

8 This computation is based on the principle that in applying the era of Yezdegerd (A.Y.) 
backwards (B.Y.) one has to take it that in every fourth year the year began one day later. 
Thus the beginning of the era (1 Farvardln) was on 16 June 632, while the year 4 B.Y. began 
on 17 June. Cf. S. H. Taqizadeh, Old Iranian calendars , 1938, 6, and his letter of 26 October 1961. 
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era of Yezdegerd III but to the quite different calendar used under the Parthians, 
namely the Seleucid or the indigenous Arsacid era. 1 

I am incompetent to make any definite pronouncements on this still obscure 
subject. In Neugebauer’s table 30A of the Seleucid era one finds two additional 
months Adar following the regular 12 months. In table 8 (‘Hellenistische 
Kalender in Yorderasien ’) Adar is the sixth month and is said to begin on 
1 March (just before the seventh month Nisan which is equated with April). 

The useful index of rare words given in Mahjub’s edition, p. 469, mentions 

the term Adhar (jlil) used by Gurgani three times as a synonym of spring. 

(a) Minovi, 369, Mahjub, 269 : ‘lam Adhar and you the Nauruz ; in any 
case these two come together \ 

(b) Min., 379, Mah., 283 : ‘ I shall weep as an Adhar cloud \ 

(c) Min., 481, Mah., 322 : ‘ (The world) is never uniform : now it is like 
Adhar, and now like winter ’. 

Mahjub, quoting the Lughat-i naflsl and the Burhan-i qdti ( 2 writes : ‘ Adhar 
is the sixth month of the Syrian (surydnl) calendar which the Arabs call shuhur 
al-Rum (“ months of the ♦Byzantines ”) and which corresponds to the first 
month of spring \ What is meant here is apparently some variant of the Seleucid 
era which we have mentioned above. 

In view of these facts it is permissible to ask whether Adhur (Adhar)-mah 
in Gurgani’s text is not an abbreviation 3 of Adhar used metri causa (cf. dgdh 
dgah ), although Adhar may be a non-Iranian 4 loan-word, while adhur ‘ fire ’ 
is Iranian. The poet himself seems to be somewhat astonished at the unusual 
identification of Adhur-mah known from the era of Yezdegerd with the spring, 
whereas for the original Adhar this would be natural. Thus the placing of the 
marriage of Viro and Vis in the period between a.d. 392 and 512 5 does not 
seem to be a foregone conclusion. 

By the side of the mention of Adhur-mah one might quote the description 
of the fearful omens of the sky on the night before Mobad penetrated into the 
castle of Vis (ch. xxix, translated by F. Gabrieli and H. Masse). The poet displays 
his knowledge of the stars and their forebodings 6 but it would hardly be 

1 See Wroth, Coins of Parthia, 190, p. lxv (dates and eras); Minns, ‘ Parchments of the 
Parthian era from Avroman ’, Journal of Hellenistic Studies , xxxv, 1, 1915, 36-42 (on dating); 
Neugebaner, * Hilfstafeln zur technischen Chronologic in Astronomische Nachrichten, Kiel, 
1937, Nos. 6250 and 6262; W. B. Henning, ‘ Mitteliranisch ’, in Handbuch der Orientalistik, 
iv, 1,1958,28-9 (references); I. Dyakonov and V. Livshitz, Dokumenti iz Nisi , 1960. According 
to Henning, Zoroaster , 1951, 31, the Seleucid era was used even under the earlier Sasanians. 

2 See Mo‘in’s ed., i, 22 : ‘ the name of the first month of spring of the year of the Rumls 
when the sun stands in the zodiac of Pisces {Hut) ’. 

3 Or some misunderstanding in Gurgani’s sources. 

4 Professor J. B. Segal kindly writes to me (11 March 1962) ‘ Adar has been derived from Akka¬ 
dian “ be darkened, eclipsed ”. But the more satisfactory derivation is from the term for “ thresh¬ 
ing floor ”, which is its connotation in Aramaic and Syriac. It must at one time, then, have occurred 
at the season of threshing, in, that is, the early summer. But from early times—well before 
1000 b.c. —Adar is used of the month which normally falls before the month of the spring equinox ’. 

8 Some further precision might be derived by specialists from Gurgani’s indication that 
the day of Adhur-mah was called Dey. In the Zoroastrian calendar this name (in Middle Persian 
spelt Dadv) was applied to the 8th, 15th, and 23rd days of each month. As is known, however, 
the Zoroastrian canon was established first under the Arsacids. The Georgian translation by 
O. Wardrop, pp. 14-16, only says that the day of betrothal was chosen by astrologers. 

• Much less sophisticated is the description of a stormy night in Firdausi’s introduction 
to the story of Bizhan and Manizha (Tehran ed., iv, 1055). 
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possible to interpret his poetical images as astronomical observations forming 
part of the original tale. 

(E) The reviewer introduces my hypothesis as 4 attractive ’ but his further 
doubts and arguments, if accepted, would disrupt my constructions. What 
would then take the place of my 4 mosaics ’ (munabbat-kari) ? Z.-k. admits 
that it is impossible to seek affinity ( qarahat ) between Cornwall and Fahla, 
but thinks that the stories of Ramin and Tristan may have a common origin. 
Some scenes in Gurgani’s poem are reminiscent of 4 Daphnis and Chloe ’ and 
of 4 Flour (Floris) and Blancheflour ’. In the Rdmdyana (!) the similitude of the 
name of Rama with Ramin cannot be accidental and the separation of Rama 
from his wife Sita offers in our case some useful parallels, etc. I am afraid these 
literary comparisons are vague and haphazard and would set the remarkable 
romance of Persian literature out of Time and Space. 

4. Gurgani and Toghr'il-bek (M. Mole) 

The most recent approach to our subject is by Dr. Marian Mole. His article 
4 Vls-u Ramin et l’histoire seldjoukide ’ appeared in Annali delV Istituto 
Univexsitario Orientate di Napoli , N.S., ix, 1959, 1-30. All the references given 
by the author are to Minovi’s edition. 

In his first paragraph he makes the following points : 

(1) the archaic (pre-Islamic) character of the customs described in the 
romantic story (roman courtois) is certain ; 

(2) nobody will deny 4 la resonnance specifiquement parthe ’ of certain 
personal names in Vis-u Ramin 1 ; 

(3) more doubtful is the assumption that the scarce political allusions of 
the poem reflect the conditions of the Parthian epoch; 

(4) the similarity of terms in which the poet refers to the kingdom of 
Mobad, and those in which he in the preface describes the e nascent empire ’ 
of the Seljuqs are striking. 

Further on these theses are maintained with more and more stress on the 
dependence of Gurgani on the events of which, by the middle of the fifth/ 
eleventh century, he was witness. They must have left a deep impression on 
the poet for, as M. Mole puts it imaginatively, 4 toujours et partout, et en 
Iran plus peut-etre qu’ailleurs, un element mystique preside a l’etablissement 
d’un nouvel etat ’. He then proceeds to explain the historical and geographical 
background of the poem by the poet’s vision of Toghril-bek’s successes. 2 

The record of events which Gurgani describes in the special panegyric to 
Toghril (Minovi’s ed., 11-15) and in the account of the capture of Isfahan 
(Min., 17-21) merit the attention of historians. Until now these chapters had 
been examined only by Bad! 4 al-zaman (SuJchan va sukhanvardn , II, 1, 9-12). 


1 In the subsequent explanations this point is not further touched upon. 

2 In the verse quoted at this occasion : ba daulat shdh-i shdhdn shud chu Jamshed there 
is no idafat after daulat, and instead of ‘ il partit pour l’empire du roi des rois comme Jamshed 
one should translate : ‘ by a fortunate chance he became a king of kings like Jamshed ’. 
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M. Mole 1 speaks in more detail of Toghril’s campaigns in the west, but slightly 
forces the pace of Clio. In the conclusions of my 1947 instalment I gave a 
warning against such an acceleration. M. Mole himself (p. 3) has doubts on the 
reality of the ‘ souverainete universelle ’ which, in his mind, Gurgani attributes 
to Toghril. 4 Avouons-le, la possession de l’lran et quelques razzias dans les 
pays limitrophes ne sauraient a nos yeux justifer une telle pretention. On est 
encore bien eloigne de Y empire achemenide, du royaume sassanide ou du 
caliphat a ses bons jours ’. 2 He then proceeds : 4 Et pourtant . . . ne jugeons 
pas si vite. Une fiction legale [sic] se chargera de suppleer ici aux lacunes et, 
des ce moment, 1’empire seldjoukide apparaitra comme s’etendant sur la moitie 
de la terre ’. 

The desire to make Gurgani look through Seljuq glasses leads to some curious 
qui pro quos. Ramin (sent by his elder brother king Mobad) pacifies the west: 
from Isfahan he controls Gurgan, Rayy, Ahwaz, and Baghdad. M. Mole (p. 16) 
writes: 4 1’image est claire et ne laisse pas de doute. Le frere aine a Marv, 
le cadet a Isfahan ; s’agit-il de Mobad et de Ramin ? Ou de Caghri-bek et de 
Toghril-bek ? Des deux sans doute, et l’histoire de ceux-ci explique ce que 
Ton raconte sur ceux-la ’. But thus Mobad becomes a synthetic personality 
because in the following paragraph the empire of Mobad is compared with that 
of Toghril. On p. 20 the variety of origin of the ladies invited by Mobad is 
explained by the necessity for the poet to exalt the power of the king of Marv. 
Was Caghri-bek meant in this case too and would the comparison with Mobad 
be flattering for Toghril’s elder brother ? 

As M. Mole several times (pp. 20, 30) repeats that his thesis concerning 4 le 
cadre historico-geographique du roman ’ is opposite to mine, I cannot hope to 
convince him of the utility of my research ; nor do I wish to engage in long 
polemics. I shall therefore present here only some general considerations in 
support of my views. 

(1) Hardly any Persian epic or romantic poem does not begin with praises 
to God, to the reigning prince or king, and to the patron, but a line should be 
drawn between such introductions and the real stories. 3 In Vls-u Ramin too 
the real poem opens with ch. viii which bears the clear title 4 Beginning of the 
story’ (dghaz-i dastdri) and explains how Gurgani found it in written form 
(nivishta). 

(2) The poet is explicit about the way in which he was going to adorn the 
somewhat dry original with his resources of rhetoric and poetry. Such parts 
of the poem as the exchange of letters between the two lovers are definitely 


1 He uses the recent works of Cl. Cahen (1948) and B. Spuler (1952). Somewhat inexactly 
he calls Arslan-khan (who sent an embassy to Toghril) ‘ Arslan le Tatare ’. This Qara-khanid 
ruler was identified by Badf al-zaman who quoted Ibn al-Athlr, sub anno a.h. 408. On this 
ruler of Kashghar see in more detail Barthold, Semirechye, Engl. tr. 96, who assigns to his reign 
the years 423-48/1032-56. 

2 Here the memory is omitted of the Parthian empire which G. Rawlinson in 1873 called 
‘ The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy ’. 

8 cf. Nizami's dedications and the subjects of his poems. 

2 0 
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productions of his own inspiration. Some casual points in his new version of the 
story are obviously anachronistic, such as the mention of Baghdad and 
Qayrawan (which are Muslim foundations), or a reference to Khusrau and 
Shinn (ch. xciii, verse 14) in contrast to the other parts of the text devoid of any 
Sasanian reminiscences. The names of the beauties at Mobad’s court may 
have been added ad hoc to increase the impression of Mobad’s might, or, as 
I think, to suit the ‘ Khurasanian ’ background of his basic dominions. On 
the other hand, it seems difficult to discover in the corpus of the poem any 
overflow of the panegyrics of the introduction. 

(3) We had noticed the striking insignificance of the role which Fars (that 
cradle of the Sasanians) plays in the poem, and the concentration of the events 
in northern Persia, and we have to consider the immutability of the geographical 
scheme. Any invasion from the east had to follow practically the same 
‘ Khurasanian road ’, and from Rayy one had to move to Isfahan, or Hamadan. 
Consequently the similitude of stages is no reason for accepting the latest 
possible version of events. 

(4) Despite the theory developed in one of the historical works consulted 
by M. Mole, according to which the Seljuqs came as expected rulers, or even 
liberators (Erldser), 1 it is hard to believe that the magic spectacle of a nascent 
state should have moved Gurgani to compose a disguised glorification of the 
conquerors. How would these restorers of orthodoxy have liked to see them¬ 
selves connected with a plot some details of which horrified even the bold 
satirist ‘Ubayd ZakanI ? 

(5) It is true that in his introduction Gurgani paid his tribute to the new 
Caesar. He did it with a liberal hand for he lived at a dangerous time, and he 
himself describes the horrible punishments inflicted on the disloyal elements 
(fxtd-ondishun) after the capture of Isfahan (ch. v, verses 18-19). 

It is quite probable that Gurgani held some minor post at Toghril-bek’s 
court or secretariat. 2 For seven months his sleep in Isfahan was broken by the 
trumpets and drums announcing the successes of ToghriTs armies (ch. iii, v. 88). 
These rejoicings could not leave Gurgani unaffected, and yet, when the hour 
came of the Sultan’s departure for Hamadan, 3 the poet did not follow the king 
of kings. He vaguely speaks of some business (Jean) which detained him in 
Isfahan. M. Mole too seems perplexed by this separation from the king whom 
Gurgani ‘ aurait du suivre \ 

(fi) Here suddenly the real patron of the poet appears on the stage : the 
young ‘Amid Muzaffar Nishapuri appointed governor of Isfahan by Toghril-bek. 


1 See my remarks in Gott i ngenisrhs Oelehrte Anzeigen , rev it, 3 4, 1953. 197. 

2 His nearness to the Sultan should not be exaggerated, as M. Mole does when he translates 
the verse describing the poet’s conversation with his real patron, the ‘Amid who pursid az 
khvdavandi rahi-rd ‘ il interrogea l’esclave sur le maitre \ instead of ‘ because of his (the ‘Amld’s) 
lordliness he asked (his) slave (i.e. Gurgani) etc. 

8 This campaign is not recorded by the historians, though it may have been required by 
some disobedience of Toghril’s half-brother Ibrahim Yinal for whom M. Mole does not seem to 
have an opposite number in the poem. 
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This high and trusted official ought to have inspired GurganI with the sense 
of duty but he himself encouraged him to stay in Isfahan till the spring and 
proposed to him to write a poem on Vis and Ramin, ‘ a very beautiful story 
which everybody loves in these parts This again looks like a mystery : how 
could a governor of Persian nationality delay the departure of GurganI by 
offering him a subject completely unconnected with administrative affairs ? 
The conversation with the ‘Amid is reported in the light of purely literary 
interests. There is no hint in the text that by accepting the offer and writing 
his ‘ charmant poeme d’amour ’ GurganI might please the court, or regain 
some favour. 

(7) No doubt is left in the poem about the ‘Amid being the real dedicatee 
of the poem. His praise in the introduction is paramount and it is still further 
increased in the conclusion (omitted in the Indian edition) in which GurganI 
mentions by name the three infant sons of the governor and discovers in them 
every kind of ability and attraction. 

To sum up : all these details make me doubt that the author of Vh-u 
Ramin meant to write a disguised record of Seljuq operations. His introduction 
can hardly be connected with the main story which he undertook to retell 
with all kinds of poetic embellishments. 

M. Mole makes very few suggestions for the interpretation of the ancient 
elements of Gurganl’s text (see above points (1) and (2) of his theses) but 
I wish to take this opportunity for two new suggestions. 

(a) My 1946 7 instalments may have misled M. Mole in interpreting the 
name of one of the secondary personages of the poem. I spoke of K.shmyr-yal 
whose name M. Mole explains as ‘ the hero of Kashmir \ However, as I see 
now, it is better to read K.shmyr-i yal , i.e. ‘ K.shmyr the hero in which case 
K.shmyr is a personal name. I think this correct reading reinforces my sugges¬ 
tion that the hero might have been called Kishmer , in honour of the cypress 
tree said to have been planted by Zoroaster in the Khurasanian village of that 
name. As a counterpart to it one might recall the name Sarv ‘ cypress ’, cf. Justi, 
Jranisches Namenbuch , p. 290. 

(b) Some difficulties with the identification of the place called Khuzan 
still remain. M. Mole (p. 23) draws attention to ch. iii, v. 63, where the poet 
describing ToghriTs expeditions couples Khuzan with Mosul (!) and adds : 

‘ il semble qu’il faille le chercher un peu plus au nord qu’Ahwaz ’. He even 
opines that the contempt with which the birthplace of the cunning nurse of 
Vis is mentioned may contain ‘ quelque vague souvenir du matriarcat elamite ’. 

In point of fact several Khuzan are known in Iran, see Schwarz, Iran im 
Mittelalter , iv, 410. It is possible that in his introduction GurganI uses Khuzan 
as a synonym of Khuzistan, but such use does not coincide with the location of 
Khuzan in the poem itself. South of Marv Yaqut mentions two flourishing 
villages of this name near Herat and Panjdih (on the present-day frontier 
between Afghanistan and the republic of Turkmenia). In this connexion one 
detail may be noted. In her letter to Ramin (ch. 87, verse 307) Vis reproaches 
him for having taken the nurse for a gharcha va nadan. In common use this 
might mean ‘ a rustic ignoramus ’, but originally gharcha (in Tajik igalcha) refers 
to ‘ mountaineers and the mountainous tract forming the watershed between 
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the river of Herat (Hari-rud) and the basin of Marv is even now called 
Gharchistan, ‘ the country of (the rough) mountaineers It is tempting to look 
for the nurse’s country in that region. 

I hope this long discussion of the new suggestions concerning the inter¬ 
pretation of Vis-u Ramin may prove useful for future research on the poem of 
Gurgani. A number of additional remarks will be found in the revised text of 
my original article, now sixteen years old. 
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A GREEK CROSSING ON THE OXUS 
By V. Minorsky 

The present notice is merely an annex to V. V. Barthold’s article on Hafiz-i 
Abru 1 which has stood the test of 70 years. 

Hafiz-i Abru, a Khorasanian by birth, was a distinguished historian of 
Tlmurid times. He belonged to the class of those learned men whom rulers 
liked to attach to their courts. He studied in Hamadan, and worked under the 
patronage of Timur, Shahrukh, and Prince Baysunqur. He died in Zanjan in 
834/1430-1. 2 

In 817/1414-15 Shahrukh received a geographical work in Arabic (which 
according to Barthold must have belonged to the Balkhi tradition) and requested 
Hafiz-i Abru to translate it into Persian and bring it up to date. The work was 
partly finished in 820/1417 but remained under revision because of the time¬ 
taking historical compositions entrusted to the author. 3 

A detailed description of Hafiz-i Abru’s ‘Geography ’ (Br. Museum, 
Or. 1577) was given in Rieu’s Catalogue, i, 1879, 421. As shown by Rieu, 423, 
Hafiz-i Abru used numerous geographical works to complete the text of the 
manuscript given to him by Shahrukh. He names explicitly Ibn Khurradadh- 
bih, Ibn Yahya’s 4 Suwar al-aqdUm, the Jihdn-ndmeh by Muhammad ibn Najib 
Bakran, 5 Nasir-i Khusrau’s Safar-nama, and the Qdnun al-buldan of an un¬ 
known author. Moreover in the text references occur also to Hasan b. Ahmad 
Muhallabi (al-‘Azizi)’s Masdlik wa ’ l-mamdlik , Ibn Hauqal, Rasm al-ard (by 
an unknown author), Rasm al-ma'mur (ditto), Jahandanish (ditto), al-Idrisi, 
and the geography of Ibn Sa‘id. 6 

The preface to the 4 Geography ’ is dated 820/1417, but this is not the 
final date of its completion. In fact it was never finished. After the general 
data of the cosmographical features of the Earth the author begins the 
description of the southern belt of the countries from west to east: Maghrib, 
Spain, Egypt, Syria, the Mediterranean, Jazira, Iraq. When he reaches Iran 

1 Hafiz-i Abru i yego sochineniya in the Festschrift to Baron Victor Rosen entitled al-Muzaf- 
fariya (Muzaffar = Victor), St. Petersburg, 1896, 1-28. 

2 A summary of what is known of him and his works will now be found in C. A. Storey’s 
Persian literature , i/l, 86-9, i/2, 1235-6 (historical works), n, 132-3 (geography). See especially 
his references to F. Tauer’s articles. 

3 First (by order of Shahrukh) of a Majmu'a of the historical works of Tabari (Bal‘ami)— 
Rashid al-Dln—Nizam-shah with insertions of the periods lacking between these—down to 
828/1425, and then (by invitation of Prince Baysunqur) of a Magma ‘ al-tavarikh containing an 
independent rearrangement of the universal history (in four volumes, of which the fourth 
dedicated to the reign of Shahrukh bears the special title of Zubdat al-tavarikh ‘ The cream of 
histories ’; last year mentioned 830/1426-7). 

4 See Rieu, i, 420-1, Storey, n/1, 131. 

5 See its text published in facsimile with a preface by Y. E. Borshchevsky, Moscow, 1960, 
and its printed reproduction by M. A. Riyahi, Tehran, 1342/1963. 

6 Abu ’1-Hasan al-Gharnati = Ibn Sa‘Id, see Barthold’s article ‘ Geografiya Ibn Sa‘Ida ’ in 
Recueil des travaux rediges en memoire . . . de D. Chwolson, St. Petersburg, 1899, 226—41, and 
Krachkovsky, Izbranniye sochineniya , iv, 352-8. 
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he enumerates its southern provinces Khuzistan, Luristan, Fars, and Kirman, 
after which he gives a more detailed description of Khorasan with an extensive 
addendum on its history. The addendum includes the date of 820/1417, and 
the Br. Mus. MS Or. 1577 inserts events of the year 823/1420. 

In the chapter on Khorasan, which according to Barthold (op. cit., 11) 
forms the beginning of the second part of Hafiz-i Abru’s 4 Geography ’, the 
author speaks of his intention to describe Ma-wara-an-nahr (Rieu, I, 424b). 
But the promised chapter is missing in Or. 1577. It was found in the Bodleian 
MS Fraser 155, 7 where alone it has survived, by Barthold who analysed, quoted, 
and translated it in the above-mentioned article. 

Even the additional chapter of the Bodleian MS, however, is incomplete. 
For in the description of Samarqand (Fraser 155, If. 169-70) the author says 
that more details, God willing, will be given in the historical essay on Trans- 
oxiana (Barthold, art. cit., 16). The whole addition found in MS Fraser 155 
looks like a preliminary draft drawn up by the author or one of his secretaries. 
No references to authorities are given. We also do not know what order the 
‘ Geography ’ was going to follow in its description of the northern zone of the 
Earth (including Azarbayjan, the Caspian provinces, etc.). This is the more 
regrettable because Hafiz-i Abru himself travelled far and wide (in the train 
of Timur’s armies) and in his preface to the ‘ Geography ’ (Br. Mus., Or. 1577, 
fol. 8b, cf. Rieu’s Catalogue , i, 422b) says that he visited ‘ Transoxiana, 
Turkistan, Dasht-i Qipchaq [north Caucasian steppe], Khorasan, the two 
Iraqs, Fars, Azarbayjan, Arran, Mughan, Gurjistan (twice), Little and Great 
Armenia, the entire extent of Rum and Syria, the banks of the Euphrates and 
of the two Zabs, Takrit, Mausil, Diyarbakr, the littoral of the Khazar [Caspian] 
sea, Darband, the Shirvanat, Gilan, Rustamdar, Sari, Gurgan, and in the east: 
Zabul, Kabul, Mansura, Sind and Hind, Multan, Uchh, Delhi, and as far as 
the banks of the Ganges ’. 

After mentioning the towns of Transoxiana (Zush, Tawawis, Karmina, 
Dabusi, Kash, Nakhshab) the author describes the crossings on the Oxus. We 
give a literal translation of this passage. 

‘ Tirmidh is a town on the bank of the Jayhun (Oxus). It has a citadel 
(kuhan-diz) and a city (shahristdn), and it also had a suburb (rabad), (its) 
market, and (its) Friday mosque. Their buildings are of clay. And their 
irrigation water was from the Chaghaniyan river. And Tirmidh is said to have 
been built by the Dhu T Qarnayn (the Bicornus, Alexander). The people of 
Tirmidh are engaged in trade. 

t 8 

\*j) is a place on the bank of the Jayhun, close to Tirmidh. Some say 

7 In the catalogue of the Bodleian Library (i, 22-4), though published in 1889, ten years 
after Bieu, i, MS Fraser 155, to which Ethe refers as Elliot 357, was wrongly taken for Hafiz-i 
Abru’s work Zubdat al-tavarikh. The acknowledgment of this mistake appears among the 
Addenda, p. xi. 

8 Written as a special paragraph. 
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it existed before Tirmidh for a long period. Some say that it also was founded 
by Iskandar. And this is a Greek name which was given to it also in 

the time of Iskandar, with the meaning of a guest-house. And in olden times the 
more important boatmen responsible for the crossing of the Jayhun were in 
this And the passage (gudhargah) of the sultans who were crossing 

this stream was there, and the kings of old protected its inhabitants because of 
their guarding of the crossing of the river, and freed them from taxes (tarkhdn). 
For that reason the population there was numerous and the masters (khuvdjagan) 
were opulent and served well every traveller who went there. So that the local 
people became known for their generosity, and the wayfarers who passed 
through there became the object of competition between the people of !/> 
each of whom was anxious to take them into his house. And between the 
people of Tirmidh and those of <j^b_y most of the time a struggle went on. 
In the neighbourhood of there are many jungles ( jangal) and in them 

there were tigers (shir). 9 

And in the same region there is another crossing called Kalif. It is taken as 
belonging to Khorasan because their fields are on the Khorasan side of the 
river. 10 And even at present the crossing there is called the crossing of Kalif 
and in some books it is written that Iskandar buried a treasure on the site of 
Kalif. And Anushirvan made great efforts to unearth that treasure but without 
success. And God knows best.’ 

Touches of Alexandrine lore are of course to be expected on the banks of 
the Oxus but it is curious that only an author of Tlmurid times stresses them 
in his description of its crossings. In this case Hafiz-i Abru does not mention 
his source; as the roots of his stories cannot be traced in the known works of 
his predecessors 11 one may surmise that he had at his disposal some local 
history 12 in which some ancient records were incorporated. Such an origin 
would explain the unpretentious and somewhat unskilled style of the description 
of the crossings. The impression is that the quotations belong to a far more 
remote time than the Tlmurid epoch. 

The tradition concerning the crossing mentioned after Tirmidh is unique 
and the most astonishing point about it is that its ancient name is preserved 
with a Persian translation. 

Our source quite definitely attributes to the name of the crossing the 


9 Shir is certainly ‘ a lion ’ but the term often applies to tigers which alone were found in the 
reed-beds of the Oxus even at the beginning of our century. On tigers in the Oxus region see 
Juvayni, Jahdn-gushd, i, 103, transl. Boyle, i, 130. Cf. Paul Pelliot, ‘ Notes sur le Turkestan de 
W. Barthold ’, Toung Pao, xxvii, 1930, 17, on Marco Polo’s confusion of lions with tigers. 

10 The Kalif crossing is situated some 140 km. down-stream from Tirmidh where the Oxus 
changes its course from east-west to south-north-west. 

11 Ibn al-Faqlh, BalkhI, I^takhrl, Ibn Hauqal, the Hudud al-alam , Muqaddasi, Mustaufi’s 
Nuzhat al-quluh. 

12 Similar to Narshakhl’s Tarikh-i Bukhara which, as is known, has preserved much valuable 
ancient material and a number of traditions. 
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meaning of £ a guest-house ’ in Greek. This detail was left by Barthold without 
consideration 13 although it sets some interesting philological and historical 
problems. It is on this point that we shall concentrate our attention. 

Let us first of all restore the Greek term which the modern Persian equivalent 
mihmdn-khaneh has in view. The most popular corresponding Greek term 
which has penetrated into many languages is iravhoxz'iov, and this word seems 
to correspond to the requirements of our case. 

The space of time which separates the Hellenistic period and the emergence 
of a corrupted Greek term with a correct explanation in a work completed in 
Modern Persian in a.d. 1420, is about 1500 years. This circumstance need not 
unduly disturb us. 

In all probability Hafiz-i Abru, the author, borrowed his information from 
a source belonging to the tenth century a.d., the period of the Iranian Renais¬ 
sance under the Samanids when all the curious facts of the days before the 
Arab conquest were eagerly recalled. It is enough to mention the £ History of 
Bukhara ’ 14 which contains interesting details on the days of heathendom. 
The Hudud al-alam (written a.d. 982) speaks (§25, 13) of a monastery 
(khdnagdh) in Samarqand of Manichaeans called nighushdk 6 auditors \ Birum 
has preserved a long list of pre-Islamic rulers of Khwarazm, etc. 

Coming from the most ancient period downwards we have also long-surviving 
traces of Hellenistic influence. The most striking phenomenon is the use of 
the Greek alphabet by the new invaders from the east (Kushans, Hephthalites). 
The Chinese Buddhist Hsiian-tsang, who travelled in a.d. 629-45, i.e. on the 
eve of the Arab penetration into Transoxiana, 15 speaks of the country of 
Tu-ho-lo (Tukharistan) which according to him was traversed by the Oxus. 
He adds that its people used an alphabet consisting of 25 signs. It is agreed 
that he refers to the Greek alphabet of 24 signs plus an additional sign for 
s. 16 So, if the old alphabet still continued to exist and if it was still used in 
inscriptions, we may surmise that some ancient colonies of Greeks or their 
descendants carried on the Greek tradition, or at least remembered the meaning 
of some Greek words almost down to the Arab conquest. Consequently the 
gap of 1500 years which we have mentioned is considerably narrowed down. 
The tradition could have easily been carried on from the recollections of 
antiquity to the scholars of the Persian Renaissance. 

13 Barthold, art. cit., 23, transcribes the name in Russian as Eyp^aryH. He may have been 
under the influence of the name of Burdaliq which he quotes in Irrigation , 74. The village of 
this name lies inland to the north-west of Tirmidh ; its name seems to be of Turkish origin. 

14 Written in Arabic in 332/943-4, which after numerous revisions has reached us in a 
Persian version of Abu Na§r Aflmad b. Muhammad al-Qubawi made in 522/1128-9. 

15 See H. A. R. Gibb, The Arab conquest in Central Asia , 15. 

16 In Watters, On Yuan Chwang , I, 103, the text is abridged. I owe to the kindness of 
Professor Pulleyblank the exact translation, running as follows : ‘ the characters (of the language) 
originate from 25 words. They are turned and mutually give birth and are used to express all 
things. The books are read horizontally from left to right ’. As Professor Pulleyblank judiciously 
adds, the Chinese traveller referred to the letters not in their phonetic sense but as signs, groups 
of which represented words. 
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However much the form of the ancient word might have been crippled by 
foreign tongues, it was easier for its meaning to survive. 

In the unique copy of our passage the complex by (devoid of subscript 
diacritics) looks definitely trisyllabic, resembling 77avSoy€?ov deprived of its 
final -on. The loss of a Greek case ending is amply attested not only in such 
instances as els rrjv ttoXlv — Turkish Istanbul, but particularly convincingly 
for us in the rendering of this very 77-avSoyeiov as pandoki in the Armenian 
Gospels, Luke x, 34, to say nothing of the still more contracted 17 forms in 
Arabic and many other languages. 

At first sight the likeness of the trisyllabic to navSoyei is tempting. 

We shall now examine in more detail its formation. 

The initial y could of course be interpreted in various ways (nr, hr, yr, 
etc.) but I owe to Mr. G. Morrison, of the University of Oxford, the valuable 
observation that in one of the six mentions of the name in the manuscript one 
sees two dots under the first letter, and they are placed slightly to the left of 
the initial hook (markaz) to which they must belong, as if to leave space for 
some short insertion. It often happens in Persian manuscripts with doubtful 
names beginning with the Persian three-dotted p, that the scribes hesitatingly 
divide the group into one + two, or two + one dots, 18 leaving the reader to 
decide which combination is the more suitable. One may therefore surmise 
that in our case the space left before the two dots was destined for the third, 
and the name began with p. 

For an explanation of the divergencies between the name as quoted by 
Hafiz-i Abru and the Greek word I rely on the authority of Professor W. B. 
Henning of the University of California. In his kind letter from Berkeley of 
21 May 1965 he writes : ‘ I am sure you are right about the name of the crossing 
being 77 -avSoyefov, and about its descent through oral transmission. The 
alternation n/r is nothing to worry about. The sequence -nd-, two dentals, 
may have led to dissimilation; in clearer situations we have, e.g. r for n in 
Persian xursand against MPers. hunsand ; the reverse in Sogdian xans- “ to 
pull ” beside xars- ; cf. Greek 7rapSaAt? beside 7rdv0r)p. Alternatively, we have 
locally n against Persian r in such words as Sogd. pun “ full ” or Khwar. 
fan = Pers. farr, so that a form with r may have seemed an elegant 
variation. 

4 What is more interesting is the replacement of -oy- by -yw-. This is 
eminently Sogdian. Indeed words so written in Sogdian we have always 
regarded just as crazy spellings; but here we see that such spellings are 
founded on real pronunciations, however difficult to account for; that is why 
I call your form a precious find. In BSOS, ix, [3, 1938,] 548, I wrote: cc it 
would require a great deal of credulity to believe the reality of a pronunciation 

17 See below. 

18 Contrariwise successions of one -f two or two -f one dots under a letter (or letters) are 
sometimes joined into a single group of three dots. 
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udcayud < udcoyd which the Sogdian scribe would like to make us believe ”. 
Well, he was clearly right.' 

In a further letter, dated 20 December 1965, Professor Henning adds the 
following remarks: ‘ It would be more in accord with our expectations to 
have j>- (xw) instead of the actual (yw) ; yet to emend so isolated a form 
would be rash. We cannot exclude the possibility that in some dialect the 
original x was not voiced. ... We should assume that *pandoxi was transformed 
into * pardaxun (or even *parddywi) in some Sogdian dialect ’. 

As already mentioned the Greek word 77-avSoyetov was adopted by a great 
number of languages, 19 but the striking fact is that the form quoted on the 
banks of the Oxus differs from the widely spread Arabic form funduq and its 
Mediterranean imitations. In its general aspect it is comparable with the 
early Armenian form pandoki (found in the Armenian Gospels, see Hiibschmann, 
Armenische Grammatik, 1895, 370), and seems to have remained uninfluenced 
by the Arabic vulgarization. 

Strangely enough also elsewhere Persian remained practically immune 
from this vulgarization and for ‘ guest-house, market, etc.' used its own 
designations. Its resistance to funduq seems to be due to an aversion to con¬ 
fusing it with funduq/bunduq in the sense of c hazel-nut ’, see Vullers, 1 , 267 ; 
11 , 693. This term is also of Greek origin but derived from an entirely different 
word. 20 

As far as my experience goes, I remember only two cases of the use of the 
term funduq in Iran in a sense similar to that which it has in Arabic 21 : 

(a) In the qaslda which the Khorasanian poet Pur-i Baha addressed to 
‘Ala al-Dln Juvayni (d. a.d. 1283) in protest against the exactions (Mongolian : 
qupchur) to which the population was subjected he says (10): 

Juvayn, the Khan’s demesne ( inju-yi khan) is gone to the men of the 
Funduqddr 

For daily, like a gardener the qupchur visits it. 

In my commentary I have suggested that funduq-dur c the innkeeper ’ may 
refer to some official in charge of a guest-house on one of the roads used by 
dignitaries and messengers ( elchi ), who may have had some financial authority 
in the district to provide the means for entertaining official travellers. Wallahu 
a‘lam ! 

(b) The ruins of a Buddhist monastery on the road between Bamiyan and 

19 Such as Old Spanish alhondiga. Modem Spanish fonda, Catalan alfondec, Levantine French 
fonde, Italian fondaco ‘ shop ’ etc., see Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 
1935, 295, No. 3424 (kindly looked up for me by my friend Dr. I. Gershevitch). 

20 Viz. ttovtlkou ‘ that of the Pontus (seaboard) \ I am indebted to Professor H. W. Bailey 
for reminding me of the learned article on the vegetation of the southern coast of the Black Sea 
by Planhol, ‘ Geographica Pontica ’, JA, ccli, 3-4, 1963, 295-6 : vulgar (/>ovvtovkl, Turkish 
findiq. 

21 I had already mentioned them in my article ‘ Pur-i Baha and his poems ’, in Tauer, 
Kubi&kova, and Hrbek (ed.), Charisteria orientalia , Praha, 1956, see its reprint in my Iranica, 
1964, p. 300, n. 2. 
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Kabul are also called Funduqistdn , 22 ‘ a place of guest-houses with reference 
to the very numerous cells which are still to be seen in the neighbouring rocks. 

On the other hand, the name of the author of the c History of Bayhaq ’, 
as I now think, may represent a nickname connected with a hazel-nut. 23 

It now remains for us to see at which point of the northern bank of the 
Oxus the ferry called ‘ guest-house ’ should be best located. The great river 



has hardly changed its course on this stretch but the inhabited points, and 
particularly Tirmidh, have changed their location. 

In our text the close neighbourhood of Tirmidh and *Pardaywi is clearly 
asserted and supported by the story of the rivalry between the inhabitants of 
the two places. 

The earliest Islamic sources mention Tirmidh as standing on the very bank 
of the Oxus. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 33, says that ‘ coming from Balkh one 

22 See V. M. Masson and V. A. Romodin, Istoriya Afganistana, Moscow, 1964, 215 (quoting 
J. Hackin). 

23 Abu ’l-Hasan ‘All b. Zayd, a native of Sabzavar (near Juvayn), was called shortly Ibn 
Funduq, but according to Yaqut’s biographical dictionary it was actually his ancestor in the 
fifth generation who was called al-imam Funduq. 
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crosses the river (Oxus) at Tirmidh, a town situated on a rock ( hajar ) on the 
other side of the river which washes its walls (yadribu surahd ) ’. Similarly 
Juvayni, i, 102, transl. Boyle, I, 129, describes the barbarous destruction by 
Chingiz-khan in 617/1220 of the fortress of Tirmidh, ‘ half of whose walls were 
raised up in the middle of the Oxus \ After this disaster the town was rebuilt 
south-east of the old site, at some 3 km. to the west of the river of 
Chaghaniyan (now Surkhan). A modern observer 24 confirms that the site of 
the old Tirmidh is found on a raised plateau on the right bank of the Oxus 
and remains of its brick walls and towers can be seen in the water. 

Barthold in his Turkestan (Engl, transl., p. 75, n. 3, new Russian edition, 
1964, p. 125, n. 8) notices the only discrepant reference to Tirmidh in Ibn 
Hauqal (BGA, n, 349, ed. Kramers, 476) which in literal translation runs as 
follows: ‘ and the drinking water (shurb) is taken from the Oxus and (from) 
a river coming from Saghaniyan which flows into the Jayhun (Oxus) below it 
(min tahtiha) ’. In this awkward phrase three points are dubious. (1) Are we 
to understand shurb as drinking water, or as water for irrigation, as suggested 
in other sources ? (2) Are we to take wa-nahr yajri min al-Saghaniyan as a 
continuation of the sentence concerning the drinking water, in which case one 
would expect to see the preposition min repeated ? (3) Below which place the 
Saghaniyan (Chaghaniyan) river joins the Oxus ? Should we take min tahtiha 
as below (down-stream from) Tirmidh we might imagine that the river of 
Chaghaniyan, according to Ibn Hauqal, joined the Oxus to the west of Tirmidh 
that stood on its left bank, which would have no topographical support. The 
new translation of Ibn Hauqal’s work 25 removes this difficulty by giving the 
passage as : ‘ l’eau potable est prise a l’Oxus et a une riviere venant de Saghani¬ 
yan et se jetant dans l’Oxus en aval de cette derniere localite ’. In fact the 
river of Chaghaniyan joins the Oxus from the north, at the southernmost limit 
of this ancient principality. 

In Hafiz-i Abru’s text Tirmidh is definitely taken as a crossing of the Oxus, 
rival to that of *PardaywI. Accordingly the text reflects the situation prior to 
the Mongol invasion and the reconstruction of the town on the new inland site 
away from the river. Consequently the passage of Hafiz-i Abru is not a contem¬ 
porary (circa a.d. 1420) description of the crossing but rather a quotation from 
some earlier source, or perhaps a mixture of the two, in the details referring to 
the buildings of the post-Mongol Tirmidh. 

Should we think that because the unique and special paragraph on *Parday- 
wl comes after the description of Tirmidh and before that of Kalif, lying circa 
140 km. down-stream from the crossing of Tirmidh, the ‘ Greek crossing ’ 
should be sought down-stream from the old Tirmidh ? This is not indispensable 
as the story of *Pardaywi may be simply an annex to the description of Tirmidh. 

The actual river port used at present for the navigation of the Oxus is at 


24 A. A. Semenov, in the joint effort volume Tajikistan , Tashkent, 1925, 145. 

25 G. Wiet, La configuration de la terre , 1964, 458. 
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Patta-kesar, a nineteenth-century village, lying some 12 km. up-stream from 
the old Tirmidh at approximately 6 km. to the south-west of the estuary 
of the Surkhan (Chaghaniyan). It is still used by the steamers bringing goods 
for the present-day Tirmidh, of which it can be regarded as a suburb. The 
position of Patta-kesar is protected by an island lying opposite it on the Oxus. 

Our source stresses the position of *Pardaywi in the jungle haunted by 
tigers. This in its turn may be connected with the thick reed-beds near the 
confluence of the Surkhan with the Oxus (cf. above, p. 47, n. 9). 

As a mere surmise one might therefore consider the possibility that a 
landing place to the west of the estuary of the Surkhan originally bore the 
ancient Greek name of TravSox^tov, but was later incorporated in the depen¬ 
dencies of Tirmidh, with the loss of the Greek appellation. 

The task of the present article has been only to refresh the memory of the 
curious name of the crossing in Hafiz-i Abru, to attempt its restoration, to 
postulate the possibility of its survival during some 1500 years, and to hint at 
a place where it might be located if further discoveries of archaeologists support 
our hypothesis. 
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I '). 


reorpa<J)ifl h paseeaeHie kypaobt.. 

L lTo6bi noHSTb reorpa(J)iio Toft aacTH A3iH, o KOTopoft y Hact 6yAerb 
htth p^Hb, Ha ao 3anoMHHTb Asa HCxoAHbixij nyHKTa: A p a p a t t> h 
AA eKcaHApeTTCKifi 3 a a h b t>. 

Ha ior-b orb ApapaTa, 6oA-fee, a-feMt Ha AB-fe Tbicaan Bepcrb, npOTa- 
HyjiHCb HenpepbiBHbiH ropH; cnepBa oh^ MAyr-b npaMO ct> cfeBepa Ha rorb, 
a 3arfeMT> o6pa3yK>rb paAT> utneft, cBopaaHBaiomHX'b Ha roro-BOCTOK'b kt> 
flepcHACKOMy 3aAHBy. riepBaa MacTb hxt> Ha 3 HBaeTca npocTo «TypeuKO- 
nepCHACKHMt norpaHHMHhlM-b Xpe6TOMT>» H paBA^AHeTT) ABa BblCOKia nAOCKO- 
ropia Cb H3B%CTHbIMH COAeHUMH 03epaMH BaHCKHMT) H ypMifiCKHM'b. Bto- 
paa aacTb AHUib cbohmh 3anaAHbiMH oTB'feTBAeHiaMH noAXOAnrb kt> rpa- 
HHirfc Typuin h IlepciH; sth-to Bbiconia ropw h npeAropba, croamia Meayiy 
HpaHCKHMi. nAocKoropbeMij u MeconoTaMCKofi HH3MeHH0CTbK>, h Ha3H- 
BaiOTca ApeBHHM-b TepMHHOMT> 3 a r p 0 c "b (noBHAHMOMy, rpeaecKaro npo- 
HCXOWAeHia), HeH3B'feCTHbIM’b BOCTOHHblM'b HapOA3M"b. 

Ott> Apapaia Ha 3anaAT> thhctch tott> Arpbi-Aan>, KOTopbifl OTA'fe- 
AaeT-b Hauie 3aKaBKa3be orb ApMaHCKaro nAOcnoropba h B"b AaAbH'fefluieM'b 
CAHBaerca c-b ropHbiMH u'bnaMH 3Toro nocA-feAHaro. 

Ecah Tenepb rrepeftTH ktj AAeKcaHAperrfe, to Ha Hi>KOTopoMT> pa3- 
CToaHin ktj cbBepy orb Hea HaaHHaeTca AHTHTaBpi., cocTaBAaromifi 
BOAopa3A'bAT> p^K-b HepHaro MOpa h MeconoTaMia. 06mee HanpaBAeHie 
AHTHTaBpa Ha cfeBepo-BocTOK-b: TpeMa pa3B%TBACHiaMH (CtBepHNw, CpeA- 


*) Bi coKpameHHOMi, biia+. HacToawaa ct<itmi 6biJia npomiTaHa bt> aactjaniii Ofime- 
ctsa PyccKHXi OpieHTaaHCTOBi 15 Man 1915 r. 
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HiH H IO>KHbIH ApMHHCKifl TaBp"b) OHls, KaKt 6bl, CTpeMHTCH BT. CTOpOHy 
Kapca, Many h ApapaTa *). 

B-b flOJiHHaxTj, npH^ieraiomHX'b kt> 3thmt> pa3B'feTBJieHiaM'b AHTHTaBpa, 
Haxo^BTCB rnaBHbie hctokh EiJipaTa. Ohh cocTOHT’b h3t> AByxT> p'feK'b: 
OAHa—«MypaA'b-MaH» HaHHHaeTca iiohth noAt ApapaTOM'b bt> A^auiKepT- 
ckoh AO^HH-fe, a Apyras — «Kapa-cy» hah «4>ypaTi>» 2 ) BbrreKaerb H3-b-noA'b 
9p3epyMa. MexcAy ofi-fcHMH p^KaMH Ha n^iocKoropbH BHH-roxb h3xoabtch 
hctokh ApaKca, TeKymaro bb npOTHBonoxoJKHOM'b HanpaB/ieHiH Ha cfe- 
Bepi.. MypaA-naft h <J>yparb TeKyrb cnepBa Ha K>ro-3anaAT>, npHneMB 
MypaA-naH B-b oahomb M-fecrfe noAXOAHTB coBctMB 6/IH3KO kb hcto- 
kbmb THrpa. EMy He yAaeTca, oAHaKO, ochahtb 3toh y3KOH crkHH, h 
oko.ho XapnyTa cyAb6a ero ptmeHa: ohb cxHBaeTCH cb Kapa-cy, HTo6bi 
bb coioa'b cb hhmb cocTaBHTb BejiHHafimyio p-feKy nepeAHeii A3iH, EtJjpaT'b 
(2.670 Bepcrb), KOTopbifl, KaKB 6bi, xeejiaa Bnacxb bt> CpeAH3eMHoe Mope, 
npoAOJUKaeT-b CTpeMHTbca Ha ioro-3anaAB, ho HaTaJiKHBaeTCH Ha TaBpB h, 
OTpaweHHblH OTB Hero, nOBOpaHHBaeT"b Ha BOCTOKB KB nepCHACKOMy 
3a^iHBy. 

BTopofi xpeOerB, B03HHKaiomiH Ha ioto-boctokb orb sAneKCaHAperrbi, 
BB CyiUHOCTH HBJIHeTCH npOAOJIHCCHieMB C'bBepHHX'b CHpiftCKHX'b rop'b. Ohb 
Ha3biBaeTCH TaBpoMt h thhctch npHMO Ha BOCTOK'b. Okoao BaHCKaro 
03epa oahhb OTporb ero HAeTT> Ha cfeBepB, a Apyroft, onoacaBB 03epo 
cb iora h BocTOKa, npHMbiKaerb K-b IlepcHACKOH rpaHHij-b oko-ho KoTypa 3 ). 
Stotb noc^tAHift OTporB nycKaerB Ha rorb ABa hobbixb pocTKa, koto- 
pue, KaK-b rnraHTCKiH xanbi, oxBaTHBaiOTB 6acceiiHB BepxHsiro Tnrpa, 
npoSHBaiomarocfl bb K)ro-BOCTOHHOMB HanpaBxeHiH. TnrpB ao BbixoAa Ha 
paBHHHy npoOiraerb ropa3AO MeHbuie npocTpaHCTBa, h^mb E^parb, ho 
3aTO, onpaBAbiBaa ApeBHee TOJiKOBaHie CBoero hmchh, crp-knoft CKaTbi- 
BaeTCH cb nHTatom.HX'b ero bhcokhxb rop'b *). Ha jitBOMB 6epery Tnrpa 
BbiCHTCH ropbi jJxcyAH-AarB, Ha kotophxb, no boctohhnmb npeAaHiHM'b, 
ocTaHOBHJica KOBnerb Hoh. Ho eme Bbiuie rpoMaAbi Hx<y.rcaMepKCKHXB 
rop’b, CToaiuHX'b no, ^tBOMy npHTOKy Tnrpa, Bo^. 3a6y 5 ); OTA’bJiBHbiH Bep- 
uiHHbi hxb AOCTHraroT'b 14.000 (fjyrb 6 ). 

') CtBepHbift OTporb npHKJieHBaeTCH kt> Gorawiyry, TaKb xopouio H 3 B"t>CTHOMy' no He- 
iiaBHHMb Cohmi.; K»KHbiH (paKTHTCCKH c.iMBacTCfl ct. Arpu-aaroMb; a cpeaHift (A.ia-jian>) 
npHMbiKaerb Kb nOTyxmeMy By a Kan y TaiiaypeKb, cTomueMy y qaMott riepcHACKott rpaHHUbi, 
neaa.ieKo oTb Many (y ABajHKHKaj. . 

2 ) KopeHb (i'l'yparbD—oaHHb cb npocTOHapoAHbiMb pyccKHMb caoBOMb ««})apTb, noipnp- 
THao». Ha ceMHTCKHXb B 3 biKaxb (apa6cKifi h t. 4.) oHb 03Ha4acTb «H3o6H.iie>;. 

s ) Ha BocTOKb BaHCKaro 03epa OHb owfeaseTb 6acce<SHb btoto 03 epa orb Bep- 
xoBbeBb Boji. 3a6a (cm. HHiKe). 

*) BaBH.ioncKoe «/lHraaT>] 3 iia'iHTb co6ctbchho «BbicoKiti 6eperb», ho rpeKH ayMaaH 
hto 3to nepcHACKoe caoBO (THrpa=HOB.-nepc. THp), o 3 nanaiouiee «cTptaa». 

5 ) B. 3a6b He othochtch Kb b e [) x o b b h m i> Tm pa, a B.iHBaeTCH Bb Hero ywe Bb 
ero cpeaHeMb TeneHiH. 

®) B. Apaparb oko.io 17.000 4>- 
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Ecah SepxoBbH EtJipaTa h oKpecTHocrH BaucKaro o3epa (JlpeBHflfl 
ApMeHin) h HBH^HCb Teppm-opiefi aoboabho paHHAro pacnpocTpaHema 
KypAOBb, to Bee we OTporH rowHaro TaBpa h ropHCTaa CTpaHa Ji%Baro 
6epera Twrpa (no BoxTaHy, Xa6ypy h Boa. 3a6y) 6 hah, noBHAHMOMy, 
r^iaBHbiM'b onaroMb KypAOBb Bb HCTopnnecKoe BpeMH. HaKOHeub, Ha 3ap-fe 
HCTOpiH, pOAHHy KypAOBb R3JLO HCK3Tb eme ASJI'fee Ha BOCTOKb H Ha K>rb, 
H 3THMb TpeMb BOCXOAHHlHMb CTyneHHMb BO BpeMeHIl COOTB'feTCTByrorb 
TpH paflOHa pa3cejieHia KypAOBb: BwcoKoe iuiocKoropbe ApMeHin, co6- 
CTBeHHbifi TypeuKifi KypAHCTaHb h 3anaAHbin nepcHACKia ropbi. 

HTax-b, Bb HacTOHiuee BpeMH KypAbi >KHByTb uinpOKofi noAOcoil 
b6ah3h TypeuKo-nepCHACKOH rpaHHUbi oxb ropoAKa MeHAeAH ') ao ApapaTa, 
3axoA« Ha cfeBep-fe Bb Haiue 3aKaBKa3be. Ha aceMb apMjiHCKOMb njiocKoropb-fe 
ohh T-fecHO nepeM'femaHbi cb apMHHaMH, ho napaAAeAb 3p3epyMa HBJinerca 
Hx-b c-feBepHoii rpaHHneii Bb Typuin. Ha rorfe KypAbi cnycKaioTca ao 3a- 
KpaHHU MeconoTaMCKOft paBHHHbi. Ha 3anaA"fe rpaHHueio CHHTaeTCH E(J)paTT> 
(hah B-fepH’fee Kapa-cy), ho KypAbi npoHHKaioTb rjiyfiono h Bb MaAyio 
A3ilO, H He TOAbKO 3aHHMai0Tb paHOHb KT> IOrO-BOCTOKy OTb CHBaca, HO 
OTA'fejibHbiMH rpynnaMH oTM-bqaiOTCH h okoao KohIh h Bb Khahkih, ao- 
xoah, TaKHM-b o6pa30M"b, nomH ao CpeAH3eMHaro MOpH. 

Bb oSuieM-b mo>kho CKa3aTb, hto KypAbi h ropbi Hepa3AyqHw; TaMb, 
ta^ HaHHHaioTCH paBHHHbi, KypAbi ycTynaiorb MtcTO apa6aMb, TypnaMb, 
a BOKpyrb BaHCKaro 03epa - h apMHHaMb. 

IIpHMtHHTeAbHO KT> CymeCTByiOUXHM'b aAMHHHCTpaTHBHbIMT> A^eHiAMb, 
KypAbi 3aHHM3K)Tb: 

Bb P o c c i h- npH^eraioiuia Kb Apapaiy qacra 3phb3hckoh ry6ep- 
H1H, H-feKOTOpblH MtCTHOCTH Bb ApAaraHCKOMb H Karbl3MaHCKOMb OKpy- 
raxb KapccKofl o6aacTH h, KpoM% Toro, WHByTb Bb yfe3Aaxb 3aHre3yp- 
CKOMb h JliKeBaHiiiHpcKOMb l 2 3 ) EAHcaBemoAbCKOH ry6. 3th nocAtAHie 
KypAbi no KaKoii-TO CTpaHHoii CAyqaiiHOCTH He 6hah nocA'fcAHeft nepenncbio 
BbiA^eHbi Bb ocoSyio rpynny, a 3pHBaHCKie h Kapccnie KypAbi Bb 1910 r. 
HCHHOlSUIHCb Bb 125.000 AyUJb, H3b KOTOpbIXb 6blAO 25.000 -fe3HAiHUeBb. 

Bb IlepciH KypAu 3aHHMaiOTb uluiHKOMb 6oAbinin reHepaJib-ry- 
SepHaTopcTBa KepMaHinaxb h KypAHCTaHb (HHaqe CeHHe), oi<p Tappycb h 
nacTH A3ep6aflA>KaHa: i) ivfcjibiH OKpyrb Coyq-6yAaxb Kb lory orb ypMiii- 
CKaro 03epa h Ha 3anaAbOTb p"bKH TaTaBy, h 2) 6e3npepbiBHyio noaocy Bb 
20—40 BepcTb no TypeitKoft rpaHHivfe Ha 3anaA"fe ypMin, CaAMaca, Xon h 
Many s ). Ha iork nepcHACKie KypAbi hckohhoc HaceAeme h, SbiTb Moxterb, 
3aHHMaa 3anaAHyio OKpaHHy crpaHbt ApeBHHXb MHAiilueBb, ohh hbahiotch 
OAHHMH H3b HXb npAMblXb H3CA-feAHHKOBb. H no H3bIKy, H OTH3CTH no pe- 


l ) Kt. BOCTOKy on> Barnana. 

*) OTwacTH h Bb ApeuiCKOMb h A>Ke6panabCKOMb yt3^axb. 

3 ) XaHCTBO AbBJIJKH Kb —eHHHCTBCHHOe M'tiCTO, rnt TIOpKH (n.TL'MH adp.VM.1bl), Kb TOMy 
>Ke, no3flH"bfluiie nepeceaeHUw, npepbiBaioTb y rpamtitbi cn.ioiuHy k> noaocy KypaoBb. 
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jiaria (iniHTbi, ajiH-a^^axw) sth Joro-BocroHHhie Kypaw OTjiaaaioTCH OTb 
r^aBHOH MaCCbl CBOHXb COnJieMeHHBKOB'b, XOTfl H C03H3I0TT* Ce6$I Cb HHMH 
oaHoa HapoflHocTbio. Hto KacaercH cfeBepa riepciH, to, HanpaMtpb, eme 
Bb Hana-nt Hamea apbi Ca^Macb ] ) BxoaaJib Bb Ty norpaHHHHyio h noaTH 
He33BHCHMyK) oOaacTb, KOTopaa y apMSHb Ha3MBaaacb KopTaea (t. e. Kyp- 
aacraHb). Hao6opoT’b, Kb jory otb ypMifiCKaro 03epa Kypaw cpaBHHTeabHO 
no3AHO npoABHHyaHCb xaKb aaaeKO; okojio Coya-Oyaaxa ao cnxb nopb 
coxpaHHaocb HeMaao TiopKCKHXb Ha3BaHiii MtcTb 2 ), a KpoMt Toro Kypa- 
CKaa jitTonacb npaMo ynoMHHaeib o noaBJieHia Batch naeMeHa MyKpH 
(poacTBeHHaro cy-neaMaHiacKOMy naeiweHH 6a6aHb) Jiauib npw aHHapTiaxb 
MepHO-a B'fejio-6apaHHHKOBb J t. e. okojio XV b. floaodHbia no3AHia ne- 
peceaema cb 3anaaa Ha BOCTOKb HMtaa. m4>cto HeoaHOKparHO, a Koe-rat 
HBCTBeHHo BHaHO, KaKb oaapb caoa KypaoBb noKpbiBaab apyroft. 

rioMHMO nepeHHcaewHbixb cnaouiHHXb paiiOHOBb, Bb riepciH ecTb h 
OT a'feabHua Kypacnia KoaoHia, HanpaMtpb, Bb XopacaHt (uiaawaa), Kb 
cteepy OTb KaaBHHa (aiaOepaio) h okojio UlHpa3a (oKoao KaayH-A6ay), 
Kyaa KypaoBb nepeBoaaab Haabip-iuaxb (1736—1747) a t. a. 

B b T y p u i a ocHOBHhia 3eMJia KypaoBb—Bb MocyabCKOMb Baaaert, 
Bb ropacTOfl aacTH KOToparo ohh iKHByTb KOMnaKTHoii Maccoft. Bb bh- 
aaeTaxb BaHb a BaTaacb apMHHe cocTaBaaiOTb 6oabuiHHCTBO 60—70% 
aauib BOKpyrb BaHCKaro 03epa Ha TeppaTopiH 3 ) bnoao 8.000 kb. Bepcrb; 
3aTO, KaKb caHaa<aKb XeKKapa, npaaeraramift Kb nepcnacKoa rpanaut, 
TaKb a Ooabiuaa aaCTb ropHbiXb oapyroBb o6oaxb BaaaeTOBb 3aceaeHH 
no npeaMymecTBy KypaaMa; aauib Ha lort XeKKapa (JwyaaMepKb) He 1 - 
OoabuiHMb, ho naoTHbiMb oa3acoMb jKHByrb ainapeTHbie HecTOpiaHe, co- 
CTaBaaromie ao 90% a, BcatacTBie 3Toro, 3aHHMaromie rochoacxByiomee 
rroaoKeme. 

Bb JUapSeKapcKOMb a XapnyrcKOMb Baaaeiaxb Kypaw npeo6aa : 
aaioTb Haab ocTaabHbiMa HapoaHOCTHMH. Bb AiapOeaapcKOMb BaaaeTt 
Ha Tarpt jieacHTb ropoaoKb ZBKe3Hpe Bb oOaacra BoxTaHb 4 ), caaTaio- 
meaca Koabi6eabio KypacKoa Hauia, OTKyaa bhiujih a HaaOoate H3BtcT- 
Hbia Kypacaia aBaaceHia. Bb XapnyTCKOMb BaaaeTt catayeTb OTM-feTHTb 
cnaoaeHHoe HaceaeHie oapyra Aepcaitib, aemamaro Bb Mewayptabt, o6pa- 
3 yeMOMb o6ohmh HCTOKaMH E(})paTa, ra^ Kypaw pa3b Bb 8 npeBbiiuaiOTb 
octaabHoe HaceaeHie (JlaHMb). Kypabi sth roBopaTb, oaHaao, na Haptaia 


M Ajlohui., ApMenin anoxy tOcTHHiana, dp. 418. 

-) Orb KOTopbixi> TaK*b OT^wqaiOTCH KypflCKia Ha3BaHi«: Bt^ya, JX o^Kami, Kami-Ct- 
MaHT>, TbipTbiK-cnH, 3apnty h t. a. 

:i ) 3a BbiqeTOMTj BOflHaro lipocipaHCTBa. 

4 ) 06jiacTb 9Ta, oSHimaiomafl 6oate tunpoKie npeAt^bi, nejKean 6acceflHi> p. EoxTaHT> 7 
He ecTb At^eHie aAMHHHCTpaTHBHoe, kskti BbiHCHHATj M. Hartmann, h paaA'feJieHa Me>KAy 
3 BHJiaeiaMH. 
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3a3a !) m 1 HCtiOB-fe^yforb dcoOyio pfeAHriio, Bb BHAy nero 3aM-bHaAacb mb- 
KOTopaa • reHJ,emxiH Kb Bbi.T.'fejieniio HXib H3b pa^a oCTaAbHHXb kypAOBb. 
JIhhho a ayMaio, mo sto He coBC'feivrb npaBHAbHO, TaKb xaxb . bc% ohh 
napa-MejibHO roBOparb h Ha oOmeKypACKOMb aabiK-fe, noCbiTy cifHBaioTCH 
ci> KypfraMH, a peAHria HXb—aAH-aAAaxiftcTBO, Kb KOTOpOMy np«HaA!AeX<a*rb 

h• apyrta rwieMeHa.' 1 ‘ • 1 

Bi> A^enncKOMb BHAaerb KypAbi yerynaiOTb Mbcto apaOaMb, ho, no" 
HOB'bHmHM-b CB'feA'feHisiM'b (KOHCyAb U,HMMepMaHb), Bb HHCJlii 125.000 Ayuib 
3aHHMaK)Tb oko/io 1.000 AepeBeHb. Bb CHBaccKOMb BHAaerb KypAbi— mchl- 
HJHHCTBO (KOHCyAb CHBHHOBb): HXb BCerO—TblCHHb 30 (Ka3bi: KaHraAb, 
KoHXHcapb, 3apa h AHBprirb). 

Bb 9p3epyMCKOMb BHAaeT-fe Bb ero boctohhoh nacTH xypAbi cocraB- 
AfflO$b 3HaHHTeAbHOe SOAblUHHCTBO OTHOCHTCAbHO ApyrHXb HaUlOHaAb- 
HOCTeH 2 3 ). 

OT/I.-feAbHbI3 KOAOHiH KypAOBb HiM'blOTCH Bb CHpiH, rAb Bb TOp, JX&- 
MacK-fe H,-bAbiH KBapTaAb 3aceAenb KypAaMH (M. Hartmann). Bb BarAaAt Kyp- 
AOBb ao 5.000 (Anastase Marie), ho Boobme Bb BarAaACKOMb BHAaerb KypAbi 
AHinb BKpanAeHbi Bb o6myio apaOcKyio Maccy; OTAbAbHbin iweMena 3ch- 
reHe, Heno h t. a.) JKHByrb npeHMymecTBeHHO Kb BocTOKy orb Aoporn, 
BeAymeH H3b BarAaAa Bb Flepciio (TeH. KOHcyAb OpAOBb). 

06mee uhcao TypeuKHXb KypAOBb AoxoAHTb, KaKb noAaraiOTb, ao 
1.700.000 (ABepbHHOBb). Ecah CHHTarb, hto Bb IlepciH HXb okoaq mha- 
AioHa, to Bb o6meir cao>khocth Bcbxb KypAOBb (cHHTan h pyccKHXb iioa- 
AaHHbixb) MOxcerb 6birb 2%—3 MHAAionoBb. 

Eahhctbchhoh ao CHXb nopb nonbiTKofi AaTb o6myio STHorpaifm- 
necKyro KapTHHy pa3ceAeniH KypAOBb HBAfieTcn KapTa noAK. KapneBa, 
ocTaBinaacn, noBHAHMOMy, nomn neH3B'bcTH0H Ha 3anaA"b n ). Flo rexHHne- 
CKHMb npHHHHaMb BoenpoHSBeAeHie ea He npeAcraBAaeTca B03MO>KHbiMb, 
h aah HAAtocTpaniH pasceACHin KypAOBb Bb Typnin mw nprmeAeMb cxewy, 


l ) 3a3a, noBHjxiiMo.My, aauib k.iihikh, KOTopyio Aaiorb HCiioiiHTHOMy A3biKy onpywatomie. 
Haptuie 3 to, no HOB'bft.ujHM'b H3C.TfcAOBaHiHMi» (O. Mann), i ihcto lipaHCKoe n othochtch k'l toh 
>K e rpynnt AiaacKTOB-b, KuKTj Hanp., h rypancKoe (cm. uiiHce). Bt> HeMT> MHoro ocoueHnocTeit 
h apxansMOB'b. He HaAO AoCaB/imb, mo jierciua o cxoACTBt ero ch apMHHCKHWb «3biK0MT> 
hc H.vrberb HHKai(Hx*b ocHOBanin. 

') Ten. KOHcyjn> AAaMOB'b: KypAOBb 300.000, apMHHi> 200.000, Typoicb 210,000. B'h 
Ba«3HACKOMi caHAiKaKt KypAbi Bi) 5 pa3a> MHoroqiicaoHHte Apyrnxi> HauioHaAbnocTefl (JlHHm*). 

3 ) «3aMtTKH o KypAaxT>» bt> 3aniicKax , b KaBK. Ot. M. P. Teorp. 06in., 1897 r. 
(339—368). TaMA. >kq AHTepaTypa o KypAax'b. Ha KapT-fe He coBcfewb tohhli pafionw npeo6- 
AaAaHia apMBHTj, He noKa3aHbi 3anaAHbn! Ko-ioniH KypAOBb, HestpHO yKa3aH*b pa/lonii nep- 
chackhxtj aan-aAAaxH, n Ha3BaHia naeMcrrb (HCpIiAKO HCKa>KeHHbni bt> TpaHCKpimuin) ne tohho 
npHiiuiHCb na M'bcTa, ho caMa no ce6t KapTa Soabiiioi) n ne yTpaTHBuiii'r cBoero 3Haqenis? 
TpyA'b. 
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npmiojKeHHyK) Kb pa6orfc HJieHa aHiyiiiicKaro napjiaMeHTa Mapxa CaiiKCb l ) 9 
jiymuaro npaKTHHecxaro 3H3TOKa KypACKOH 3THorpacJ)iH, nocKOJibKy ptMb 
HAeTb o Typuin, 

Bojibrnan qacTb AOCTynHbixb cTaTHCTHnecKHXb MaTepiajioBb Kaca- 
Te^bHO OTHOCHTe^bHOtt HHCJieHHOCTH apMHHb, KypAOBb H T. A. C>KaTO 
crpynnHpoBaHa Bb o^Huia^bHOMb H3AaHiH MHHHCTepcTBa HHOcrpaHHbixb 
Jliji'b «Pe4>opMw Bb ApMeHiH» (1915). 


II. 

HCTOpifl KypAOBb. 

IlpoHCxoxcAeHie xypAOBb, hjih B-fepHte HXb nepBoe noBB^eme Bb 
KypAHCTaH%,—oneHb cnopHUH Bonpocb. lOiaccHHeode nHCaTejiH 2 ) ynoMH- 
HaiOTb Bb CBH3H Cb TeppHTOpieft HHH'buiHBrO KypAHCTaHa pBA't Ha3BaHiH, 
Hpe3BbiHaftHO noxoxcHXb Ha coBpeMeHHoe hmb: xypAb, h ao nocji'kAHnro 
BpeMeHH 6blJ IO IIpHHflTO TOBOpHTb, HTO KypAbI I10T0MKH KapAyXOBb, Hepe3b 
CTpaHy KOTopuxb Bb 401 r. ao P. X. OTCTyna/iH 10.000 rpexoBb noA'B 
npeABOAHTejibCTBOMb KceHO(J)OHTa. EteivmAb 3TOTb 3a nocrkAHee BpeMH 
HSM'feHHJlCB. CpeAH HapOAOBb, Kb KOTOpbIMb OTHOCHTCB yKa3aHHhIH CpOA“ 

huh HMeHa, H^KOTopbie yneHbie xenepb pa 3 ;iHHaK>Tb ab^ rpynnbi: 3a oahoio 
(HMeHHO 3 a KapAyxaMH) ohh oTBepraioTb apiftcKoe npoiicxoKAeHie 3 ). ho 
3aTO CHHTaiOTb, HTO KopTloi, KHBUlie BOCTOHH'be KapAyXOBb, 6 bUlH HMeHHO 
npeAKaMH xypAOBb. Kaxb 6 bi to hh 6 bi/io, 3 a H'fccKOJibKO B*bKOBb ao P. X. 
HHTepecyiomiH Hacb HapoAb CHA'fe./ib Bb ropaxb KypAHCTaHa. Mbi 3 HaeMb, 


*) The Kurdish tribes of the Ottoman Empire, J. R. Anthrop. S., XXXVIII, 1908 r., 
(451—486). Tpyab 3Torb 6e3yc/i0BH0 3acjiy>KHBaerb nepen3iiaHin Bb hoboA o6pa6oTKt ct> 
npHB^e4eHieM'b Been HajiHHHott jiHTepaTypw o Kypjraxb. CaMan CHdeMa napTbi hckjiiomh- 
TeabHO npaKTHMecKan: naeMeHa hhcto reorpacJ)HnecKH pa3/itjieHbi Ha 5 pahoHOBb 
(KpynHhm 6yKBbi); Bb npeA'kJiaxb na>K^aro yKa3aHO UH({)paMH Mtdo Haxo>K,aeHiH oxrkabHbixb 
naeMeH'b, a HXb noApasAt-neHiH oTMimeHbi mcjikhmh 6yKBaMH. Ran nojib30BaHia KapTofl npn- 
jiOKeHij no,npo6HtftmiB KaTaaorb naeMeHb. Bb naineMb npnaowemH KapTa MO>KeTb oiywnTb 
jiHiub yKa3aie/ieM-b Mtcrb, rat mo>kho h a ft t h k y p a o b -b. HecTopiaHe o6o3HaqeHbi 
KpccraMH, ho pa3ce^eHie apMHHb coBepmeHHo He yKH3aHO, h bt> 3TOMb omomeHiH KapTa 
hoak. KapueBa HMterb Bet npeHMymecTBa. Cb M. CattKb He cAtAyeTb cMtuiHBaTb ero oaho- 
tjjaMHJibua (T. M. Sykes), TeH. KoHcy^a Bb Memeat, aBiopa Kmirn Ten thousand miles in 
Persia. 

2 ) BonpOCb O TOMb, ynOMHHaeTCH J1H HMH KypAOBb Bb KJIHHOnHCHbIXb naMHTHHKHXb, 
noBHAHMOMy, He ptiuenb. npe>KHee hmh Kyp-TH-H Tenepb nHTaiOTb Kyp-xn-H. (Cm. Hartmann, 
Bohtan, II, 92). 

:{ ) Anafl. H. H. cnniaeTb, hto Ha3BaHie «KapAyxH» no (JjopMt cBoefi yKa3bi- 

naerb Ha cpo^cTBO 3Toro hapojia cb ypapTifluaMH (Ha3biBaBUiHMH ce6H x a ji a a m h); (UHano. 
jipeBHiii H3biKb Kap^yxoBb KopeHHbiMb o6pa30Mb 6biJib BnocatACTBin 3aMtHeHb HOBbiMb 
HH^o-eBponeilcKHMb. CM. J «Eme o caoBt: qeae6«>s 3. B. O. XX, CTp. 139. 06b oTHomeHiu 
KioptieBb Kb KapayxaMb H. Mappb 3 aTpyiumeTCH BbicKa3atbCH. 
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*ito no KpaHHeft M-fep-fe no H3biKy KypAu ne TOAbKO apifluu, ho othochtch 
b kb Bnojwfe onpea'tfleHHOH npaHCKOH rpynn-fe. CA^AOBaTeAbHO poAHHa 
hxb (hah hxb si3biKa) —cb 6ojibinoH B-fepoHTHOCTbio Ha BocTOK'fe »). hepBoe 
B03BbnneHie apinueBB othochtch npH6AH3HTeAbH0 kb Ha HaAy VII B-fena no 
P. X., h mojkho npeflnoao)KHTb, mto HMeHHO bb Ty anoxy, Kor^a MHAifiubi 
•co cbohmh coio3HHKaMH coKpymaAH Accwpiio (607 ao P. X.), Ha 3anaAT» 
npoABHHyjiacb 6oabmaa nacTb KypAOBB. Aah napajuiejm CA-feAyeTB HanoM- 
HHTb, hto OjiHxcaiiiiiie h MHoroB-kKOBbie cocfeAH KypAOB-b — apMHHe, okoao 
T bxB )Ke BpeMeHb HBHAHCb H3T> 4>pHriH h, 3a hhbb uapcTBo ypapTy 1 2 ) 
<HapOAa coBepuieHHO Apyroro npoHcxoHCAeeia), ocfcAH BOKpyn> BaHCKaro 
03epa 3 4 ). TaKHMB o6pa30MB, ecAH kophh apMHH-b Ha c , feBepo-3anaA'k, to 

KOpHH KypAOBB Ha BOCTOK-fe. 3 tO, K8KB 6bl, AB"fe npOTHBOnOAOJKHBIXB BOAHbl, 
pa36HBiiiHxcH y ropHoft TBepAbiHH TaBpa. 

Bt> ApeBHe-nepcHACKoft MOHapxiw KypAH He ynoMHHaioTCH OTA'bAfeHo: 
nOBHAHMOMy, OHH BXOAHAH BB COCTaBB npOBHHlOH ApMeHin. 

rpenecKie reorpa<})bi HanaAa Haiuefl spw (OpafioHB, IlTOAeMeft h t. a ) 
XOpOUIO‘ 3H3AH o6AaCTb KopAyBHy (ropAiBHy), OAHHB H3B TOpOAOB-b KOTO- 
pOH riHHaKa Tenepb OTO)KACCTBAHIOTB CB HHH-felllHHMB MtCTeHKOMB Oh- 
hhkb Ha p. THrp'b *). C-b stoII KopAyaHOft omacTH MorAa coBnaAaTb h 
ynoMHuaBiuaHCH Bbiuie KopTnen apMHHCKHXB apuiaKHAOBB, KOTopan otb 
C aAMaca THHyAacb nepe3B kmkhmh XeKKapn h ABA^fee Ha 3anaAi> kb Box- 
TaHy 5 ). 

Kax-b MHoroo6pa3Hbi 6hah cyAb6bi sthxb m^ctb, noKawerb CA-fc- 
Ayiomiii cyxofl KOHCneKTB, 3aHMCTBOBaHHH& mhoio y IilapMya: loro-BOCTOM- 
Han nacTb ueHTpaAbHaro KypAHcraHa noAHHHHAacb nocA'feAOBaTeAbHO 
apMHHCKOH AHHacTin XaiiKaHB, 3aBHCfeBUiefi orb axeMeHHAOBB; AaeKcaHApy 
BeAHKOMy; apMHHCKHMB apuiaKHAaMb; AAeKcaHApy, CHHy Mapna AhtohIh 
h KAeonaTpu; apmaKHAaMB-BaccaAaMB to napenHB, to P«Ma; cacaHHAatrb 
ApAeuiHpy h ULIanypy; phmckhmb HMnepaTOpaMB otb TaAepia ao IoBiaHa; 
BHOBb cacaHHAaMB; BH3aHTincKOMy HMnepaTopy ©eoAociio; apMHHCKHMB 
apiuaKHAaM-b, 3aBHC-feBUJHMB otb cacaHHAOBB; onHTb BH3aHTifimaMB; HaKo- 
HeuB, nepBbiMB apaficKHMB 3aBoeBaTeAflMB; apMHHCKHMB KHH3bHMB 


1 ) 06mee 3ace.ieHie MpaHa apittuaMH nponcxoAHAO, BtpOHTHo, ct> BocTOKa Ha 3anaAi>. 
B. B. BapTO.nbA'b, McTop.-reorp. o630pb MpaHa, 1903, CTp. 3, 59. 

2 ) YpapTiftueBb hjih, KaKii Tenepb roBopsrrb xaaAOBb, OTHoenrb kt» oco6oit ajiapo- 
^ittcKOft rpynnt HapoaoBij (xerrbi, mht3Hhh, HaHpH). Cp. B. A. Typaee^, Mct. ilpeB. Boct., 
II 11914), 46 h cjita. 

3 ) BnpOMeMi>, no a p y r h m TeopiflMi> apMHHe conocia bjiaiotch h ct> xcrraMH, h ct> 
KHMMepifluaMH. Cm. Xa.THTbJiHux, OnepK-b McTopiw ApMeHin, 1910, 10-20. 

4 ) OAHaKo, ecan coraacHTbCH cb TeopieR o pa3Anqin KapAyxoBb h KiopTieBb, to haao 
npHHHTb bo BHHManie yKa3aHie Cipa6oHa (16,747), KOTOpbitt ronopHTb, mo coBpeMeHHue eMy 
I'GpfoviG l (Bb CTpaHt KOTOpblXb H AOKBAH llHHaKa) Bb CTapblA BpeMCHa H33blBHAHCb KflpAy- 

xbmh (Hartmann, Bohtan). 

5 ) Cp. Aaohiuj, ApMeHin npH lOcTiiHiaH'fe, 418. 
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ApupyHM, 6biBiuHMT> apa6cicHMH Bacca^aMH *), h nepBofl caMOCToarejib- 
hoh KypACKOft AimacTiH MepaaHHAOB-b, npouapcTBOBaBiueft cb990 ao 1096 r. 

Bc.a'feA'b 3a rfeMB nouieAb omm> irfeAbiH paAt* boctohhhx’b. 3asoeaa- 
TeAefj: Ba> XI b > hbhahcb cejibAJKyKH, noTOMb icypAaMb npnuiAocb 6o- 
po^bCfl npoTHB'b M'OHroJiOBb: cnepBa B-b XIII b. npoTHBb Xyjiary-XaHa, 
a noTOMb, okoao 1400 r. npoTHB'b TastepjiaHa, KOTopo:«y oahhb pa3b 
npftiaAOCb Bb KypAHCTaH’fe 4noA"b AMaAiefi) o«eHb n^ioxo. 

HAKOneitb, b-b XVI b., HBHAUCb c-b 3anaAa HOBbie saBoeBaTeAH oo- 
m a h c k i e AypjtH, h cb 1514 r. cyAbObi KypAHcraHa 6 hi ah CBHsanw cb 
TypnieH. . : ' 

floKopHTeAh KypAHCTana CyjrraHb CeAHMb nopyHHAb ero ycrpoii- 
ctbo CBoeMy npH6AH>KeHHOjKy, HCTOpHKy XaKHMb-HApncy, poAOMb 6 htahc- 
CKOMy KypAy 2 ). IlpeAnoAaraAH, hto Haphcb, H3b; noAHTHHeCKHXb u-feAOft, 
coA^HCTBOBaAb npoABHJKeHiio KypAoe-b bh HaceAenHHe apMHHaMH paftoHbi, 
OAHaKO, B^pHlie nyiaaTb, hto KypAH ropasAo paHbme pacnpocrpaHHAHCb 
Ha ChBep'b, OTHSCTH eCTeCTBCHHO, K3Kb KOHCBHHKH, a OTHaCTH, KaK'b CTO- 
pOHHHKH rocn oactB y k> m,aro HcAaMa, rfecHHBniaro xpHCTiaHCTBO. HaB-bcTHQ, 
HanpHMtpb, hto npeAKH 3HaMeHHraro CaAaAHHa, OUBinie H3b nAEMeHH 
PaBeHAb, eme Bb X B-feicfe KoneBaAH okoao ,H,BHHa (Bb npeA'kAaxb 3pH-= 

B3HCKOH rv6.) 3 ). 

Bb KypACKOH AtTOnHCH rOBOpHTCH, HTO nAeMH PoJKeKH OTHHAO Bht- 
AHCb h Xa30 y H'feKoero rpy3HHCi<aro khh3h iI,aBHAa. TaMbH<e H3AaraeTCH 
npeAaHie, no KOTopoMy BOABopeHie KypACKOH AHnacTin Bb EhtahcI* otho- 
chtch Kb 837 r. BbiTb MOJKerb, AaTy 3Ty HaAO n-fecKOAbKO yBeAHHHTb, ho 
B 03MOJKHO, HTO yKa3aHHOe CoOblTie np0H30UIA0 Hen03HCe X—XI B^KOBb '). 

H-feTb coMH-bHia, hto KypAU nocTeneHHO 3axBaTbiBaAH nacTH apMBH- 
CKaro uapCTBa, OKOHHHBiuarocH Bb XI b., h hto, bo MHornxb M-fecTaxb, 
OHH CHAHTb He Ha HCKOHHOft CBOeft TeppHTOpiH. OAHaKO, CA'feAyeTb HM'feTb 
Bb BHAy, HTO BOnpOCb 3TOTb OTHIOAb He HOBHH, a HM'felOUiift nOAHaCb 
MHoroB-bKOByio AaBHOCTb, H-feMb h oObHCHHeTCH npeBpameme ApeBHeft 
ApMeHiH Bb 9THorpa(J)HHecKyK) KypAO-ApiweHiio naiiiHXb AHeil. 

Kb KOHuy XVI b. othochtch 3HaMeHHTaa KypACKaa A-feTonHCb LUe- 
pecp-HaMe, KOTopan 3anenaTA'bAa necTpyio KapTHHy KypACKHXb KHJOKecTBb, 


’) Charmoy, Cliercf-nameh, I, 341—2. 

-) O neMT. cpaB. Cheref-nameh, III, 208, 531. 

3 ) Cheref-nameh, II (t. e., tomt> I, nacTb 2), CTp. 76. 

4 ) Cliercf-nameh (nepcBojn.) Ill, 34, 224, 239. npc.aaiiie sto AOHbiHt Hamera. cpean 
nypaoBb (jieauy MymeMb h KaSnabAwocoMb), cm. cTaTbio CaiiKca. Charmoy (IV, 213) cwh- 
t aa-b, mo yuoMiinacMbiH /J, a butt fibi.rb cwhomt> CeHexepnMa h3t> apMancKoii jHHacTiii Apu- 
pyavi ii UBomt.rb iia Tpom> bi 1027 r. Ho, ct. apyrofl CTopoHbi, xapaKTepHo, mto atronucb 
Ha3UBaerb r p y 3 h h c k a r o khh3h, a bt. KanecTB+j TaKOBoro, KaK'b mi it, coo 6 maiorb, Morb 
6 u nopoiiTH rio/n> o 6 cTaHOBKy /laBn;o, Kyponanarb, yMepuiiil bt> 1001 r. Jlt.ronucb Biio.int 
pa 3 .iiiMaeTb rpy 3 HH-b h apMHHT>. HaiipHMbpi,, bt. BiiTanct, ona ynoMHHaerb apesHioio ap- 
MBticKyio uepi<OBh, npeBpamennyio bt> MCMeTb (111, 215). 
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-ocTaB^eHHwx’b CyjiTaHOM'b CeAHMOMt Ha BaccajibHOMi. noAoxcemH. JlfeBbift 
•Geper'b 3anaA«aro Ecjipaxa h iiomxh Bee xeaeHie BocxoaHaro Eippaxa (My- 
pa,H-Cy) Shah 3aHHTbI KypACKHMH BAaA"kTeAbHbIMH KHHSbKaMH, B03B0AHB- 
uihmh cboh poAbi ko BpcMeHH nocAi pacnpocxpaHeHin HcAaMa. E^Ba ah 
H e CaMUMT> KpynHbIMT> KHHJKeCXBOM'b SbiATj BHXAHCb, KHH3CMb KOTOparO 
•6 hat> h caM-b aBTopb AinoriHCH LUepe^-eA-AHHi. XaHb, onHCHBaioiuift 
B-b hoapo6hocth Bcfe AoexonpHM'feqaxeAbHoeTH CBoero yA^Aa: ero MeMera, 
pbIHKH, yHeHHX-b AlOAeft H T. A. Jl'bxOnHCb Cb HHCTO KypACKOft pOAOBOH 
ropAOCTbio nepeqHCAHerb aahhhhh reHeaJioriH, pncyexx> Boftnbi, nepece- 
jieHia riAeMeHij, hxt> nocxoflHHO HeonpeA'bAeHHoe noAoxceHie bt> 6opb6-fe 
Mexyiy Typuiefi h riepcieft, npoAOAx<aiomeecH ao cero ahh h t. a. 

O BOAbHQMT> cymecTBOBaHiH KypAOBTi TaKb) Bbipa>KaeTCfl LUepeiJ)- 
HaMe: «BeAHHaiiiiiie cyATaHbi h BbicoKie noTeHTaTbi HHKorAa He nocaraAH 
Ha HXTb CTpaHy h 3eMAH, orpaHHHHBaacb noAyneHieM'b noAapKOB-b h AOBOAb- 
-CTByHCb BHA'kxb HX"b npeAaHHOCTb H nOCAymaHie, HaCKOAbKO 3T0 Hy)KHO, 
qTOfibl n0Ab30BaTbCH HMH Bl> KaHeCTB'fe BCnOMOraTeAbHbIX'b BOftCK'bB l ). 
Jlnuib bt> XIX b. npHiueA'b 3TOMy KOHeu'b. BeAHKiii xypemrin pe^opMaxopt 
CyATaH"b MaxMyA"b II pbuiHATj AOBepuiHTb A'feAO CyAxaHa CeAHMa h, xaicb 
CKa3axb, 3aHOBO noKopHXb KypAHCxaHii, hto h 6hao BbinoAHeHO bt> 1834 r. 
MyxaMMeA-PeuiHA'b nauioio. C-b axoro BpeMeHH KypAbi cxaAH SoAte hah 
MeH-fee xypeuKHMH noAAaHHbiMH, ho h xyxx. nocA'feAOBaAa peaKpia, B-b bha^ 
nepBaro KypACKaro ABHXcemH bt. 1843— 6 roAax-b noA"b HanaAbcxBOM'b 
BeAp-XaHa. Bbipa3HAacb OHa, OAHaKO, AHiiib bt» bha^ p^hh h rpa6ex<a, 
ho He apMaH-b, a HecxopiaH-b, cpeAH Koxopbixt noaBHAHCb bt> 3xo BpeMa 
aHrAiiiCKie MHcdoHepbi. npoxHBi> BeAp-XaHa 6hao nocAaHo boIicko; ohtj 
SblAXj pa36HXX> H COCAaHX. Ha KpHX-b. 

Bo BpeMa KpbiMCKoii bohhu bo3hhkao yx<e Hacxoamee HapoAHoe abh- 
xceHie, noA"b HaHaAbcxBOMT> 'b3AaHiuepa, nAeMHHHHKa h 6uBmaro conep- 
HHKa BeAp-XaHa. KorAa xypeunia BOflcxa yuiAH Ha cfeBep-b, 'fc3AaHmep'b 
HOAHaAij B03CxaHie B"b XeKKapH h BoxxaH"b h btj 1855 r. saxsaxHAi. Bht- 
AHCb, MocyAT>, a 3 ax-feM-b h Bee npocxpaHCXBO oxt BaHa ao BarAaAa. Ty- 
peuxia BoficKa 6hah pa36«xbi y CeapAa, Bcfe xypemde hhhobhhkh h rap- 
HH30HH Bbip-fe3aHbI, HO AK)6oribIXHO, HXO npOXHBT> XpHCXiaHTj 3KCUeCCOBl> 
He 6wao, a Hao6opox-b, HecxopiaHe h Aa*e rpeKH, npoacHBaBiuie bt. Kyp- 
AHexaH'fe, b cxaAH noA"b 3HaMeHa noBCxaHueB'b. 

'B3AaHUiepi > HtcKOAbKO pa3"b nocbiAaA'b kt> pyccKHMi. CBOHx-b AiOAeii, 
npeAAaraa coeAHHHXbca ct> HauiHMH BoflcKaMH, ho B33HMHbia nncbMa He 
AOXoahah h, npeacAe M'feM'b mu bcchoio 1855 r. bo3o6hobhah BoeHHbia 
A'feftcxBia, 'b3AaHuiep-b, CAaBiuHCb Ha o6imaHiH aHrAiflcKarp KowcyAbCKaro 
areuxa HHMpyAa PaccaMa 2 ), 6biAb cxBaaeH-b h yBe3eirf|^i.'b ,Ko.HCxaHXH- 
HonoAb, nocA-b Hero B03CxaHie caMO co6ok> npeKpax^^^rMejKAy npo- 
- • .<Js? - 

*) Cheref-nameh, 11, 34. jj ) 

-) Mlicmaro ypoinenua, HsiibcTiiai-o cbohmh 3aMi, l iaTe.nbin,iMH-'p3tK0nKaMii bt> AccHpin. 
Cm. TypaeBi, McTopia ApeB. BocTOKa, 1913, 1, 37. 
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hhmi>, TypeuKHM'b BOHCKaMT* 3a noaaBAeme ero 6 ha a BMAaHa oco6aa Me- 
AaAb. CaMi> 'B3AaHuiep , b CAtAaACH HapoAHbiM-b repoeM"b h, Hanp., bt» 
cOopHHK-fe KypACKoft CAOB6CHOCTH CouHHa HM-feioTCfl BOcntBaiomiH ero n-feCHH. 

He ycntAa kohuhtbch BoitHa 1877—8 r., paciuaTaBiiiaH TypeuKin 
npeCTHWb, KaK-b OnHTb B03CT3AH KypAbI XeKKHpH, BeXAHHaHa ! ) H BoXTaHa. 
Bo r^aB-fe hxt> bcthah npeACTaBHTeAH Bee Toro a<e ceMeftcTBa, a hmchho- 
cwHOBbH BeAp-XaHa,—H3-b KO'ropbix'b OAHH-b 6hat. nojiKOBHHKOM'b Typeu- 
Karo FeHepaabHaro IllTaOa. li,-feabio CBoew ohh BucraBAHAH B03BpameHie 
npexcuefi He33BHCHM0CTH. CnepBa onHTb 6hai> pa36HTT> TypeuKifi otp«at> 
H3"b CeapAa, ho aaT'feM'b raaBapn 6nah 3 axBaneHfai h B03CTaHie 3aMepA0. 

H%CK0AbK0 oco6hh xapaKTepi* HM'fcerb ABHAteHie 1880 r. rioAHHA'b era 
BeCbMa HTHMblH B'b KypAHCTaH'fe npeACT3BHTeAb AyXOBHOft BA 3 CTH UleHX'b- 
OOeilAyJiAa, KOTOpbift bo BpeMH boShh 1878 r. OKasbiBaA'b TypuaMA. a^h- 
TeAbHoe coA'bficTBie. U-feAbio BHOBb 6biAa nocTaBAeHa He 3 aBHCHMOCTb Kyp- 
AOB"b, ho ocymecTBAeHie ea aoaacho 6wao HanaTbcn Ha nepCHACKOii Tep- 
pHTOpin. BOAbUlia CHAbI KypAOBT. BTOprAHCb B'b 3 aypMiilCKift Kpafl, OCaAHAtt 
ypMilO, 060UIAH ypMiftCKOe 03ep0 Cl> BOCTOHHOH CTOpOHbl, B 3 HAH BHHa6-b H 
HanpaBAHAHCb Ha TaBpH 3 i», rA"fe noAHHAOCb HacToamee CMareHie: Ha yAH- 
uaxTj 6 uah nocTpoeHbi ocoObia BopoTa 2 ), KoHcyAbCTBO Harne npHroTOBHAOCb- 
BbIB 03 HTb apXHBTj. OAHaKO, Ha 0CB060WAeHie ypMin ABHHyAHCb MaKHHUbl^ 
Ha Hauieft rpaHHU'b OuAt cocpeAOToneH’b oco6bifi HaxHaeBaHCKifl OTpHA'b- 
noAt KOMaHAOK) reH. AAxa 30 Ba, nepcbi OK 333 AH conpoTHBAeHie noA'b Ma- 
parofl, h KypAbi 6 hah, HaKOHeu-b, orOHTbi oOpaTHO. HAeflHoe bi> HaaaA-fe. 
ABHAteHie BbipoAHAoeb B'b npocToft rpaOeacb, h MH-fe npnxoAHAOCb CAbimaTb- 
Ha MtCTaXl., HTO B'b KOHU"fe KOHU.OB'b KypAbi B 03 Bp 3 THAHCb BCnflTb CaMH r 
He HM-fea SoAbiue nepeB 03 onHbix-b cpeACTB-b aah HOBbix-b rpaOeAten. T. Apa- 
KeAHH'b, ■fe 3 AHBiniH B'b to BpeMa B'b AaepOaHAAcaHT) B'b KanecTB'b cneuiaAb- 
Haro KoppecnoHAeHTa ra 3 e™ «roAOCb», OTM-bTHAt HeAaBHO :J ), hto apMHHe 
ott> HaiuecTBia OOeftAyAAH He nocrpaAaAH; OAHaKO, iuiHTOB'b nepcoBT» 
noraSAO h SbiAO orpadAeHO rpoMaAHoe hhcao. riepcia rpoMKO npoTecTO- 
BaAa. UleHX'b OOefiAyAAa 6biA-b OTnpaBAeH-b bt> KoHCTaHTHHonoAb, O-fenoA-b. 
BHOBb Hepe 3 -b KaBKa 3 T> B'b A3ep6aHA3KaH-b, BHOBb OblATj CXBaMeH-b H co- 
CAaHTj B'b MeKKy, oTKyAa nocAfe TypeuKoii peBOAiou,iH B 03 BpaTHAca AHiub 
ero MAaAuiiii cbrnb LUeux-b AOAyAb-KaAwp'b, bt> HacToamee BpeMa coctoh- 
min TypeuKHM'b ceHaTopOM-b 4 ). 


*) HnaMe: AMa^ifl. 

2 ) t. e. CBoero poiia 6appHKa^bi. 

3 ) M3a. KaB. Ota. M. P. T. O., XVII, 1904, « KypAbi bb flepciH»; bb oOmeMB npai^He 
noBepxHocTHaa 3aMtTKa. 

4 ) MhOTO HHTepeCHblXB HCTOpHMeCKHXB MaTepiaAOBB O HOBOii HCTOpiH KypAOBB CO- 
6paHO pyccKHMH BoeHHbiMH nHcaieAHMH: KapueBbiMB h, bt> ocoOeHHocTH, n. M. ABepbflHOBbiM'b 

(«KypAbI B'b BOHHaX-b PoCCiH.B'b TCMCHie XIX CTOAtTiflu). y HHXT> H H 3aHMCTBO- 

BaJTb GOAblUyiO HaCTb C^aKTOBB, AOnOAHeHHblXB MOHMH AHMHblMH CBtAtHiSMU. O B03CTaHiH 
OOefiAyaJibi HMteTca pa6oia noaK. KaMcapaKaHB h aHraiftcKaB Chhhb KHHra: ((Correspond 
dence respecting the Kurdish invasion of Persia, Turkey, 1881, JST? 5». 
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H3T> HOBMuietf KypACKOfl HCTOpiH CJltAyeT-b OTM^THTb neMa^bHblH 
90-He roAbi npomaaro CTOJitTin, KorAa KypAbi 6buiH H36paHbi TypKaMH bt> 
KaqecTB-fe rpy6aro opyAia A-an npOTHBOA'bHCTBifl apMBHCKOMy HauioHajib- 
HOMy ABH*eHilO, B03HHKUieMy OKOflO TOrO we BpeMeHH. Bt> OTB-ferb Ha 
TeppopHCTHnecKie aKTbi H-feKOTOpbixi. peBOflionioHepoB-b nanajiHCb ywacHue 
norpoMH, B-b KOTopbix-b npHHBJiH 6^HwaHuiee yqacrie KypAbi, T-fecHbie co- 
C-feAH apMHH-b, WHBHlie Cb HHMH AO T'feX’b nOpT> BTi CHOCHbIX’b OTHOIIieHiBX'b, 
KaK"b 3 to h Tenepb HM-feerb m^cto bo MHorHxij naTpiapxa^bHbix'b yniax’b 
3aM-feqaTejibHoe BbipaweHie B3ni5iAOB'b Ha npaKTHqecKyio no^iHTHKy npH- 
nHCbiBaeTCH Ulefixy OfiefiAy^iA'fe. KorAa ero ciioabhwhhkh npeA-'iara^H eMy 
yCTpOHTb XpHCTiaHCKyiO p-fe3HK), OHb, 6yATO 6bl, OTB'feTHJI'b: «MbI, KypAH, 
HywHbi TypKaMij jiHiub ajib npOTHBOBtca xpHCTiaHaM-b; He 6yAerb xpn- 
CTiaHij,- h TypKH o6paTBT , b cboh npecvrfeAOBaHifl Ha Hacb». 

Okojio 1891 r. HaBtcTHufi LUaKHp-b-riama, Bnoc/i-fcACTBiH craBiuiii 
BepxoBHbiM-b KoMHCcapoM-b no BBeAeHiio pe4)opivn> B-b AHaTo.aiHCKHX'b 
BH^aeTax'b, B03biM'fe;i'b Mbic/ib co3AaTb KypACKie HpperyjiHpHHe noaKH Ha 
noAo6ie Ka3aKOB"b. LUaKHp-b-naiua npecji-bAOBaji-b irkflb nocTeneHHO bth- 
HyTb KypAOB-b, He OT6bIBaBUIHX-b AO T-fex-b nopij BOHHCKOft nOBHHHOCTH, 
BTj H3B'feCTH0e 06meHie Cb TypKaMH, nOCTaBHTb HXTj Bt paMKH ABCUHIUIHHbl 
h nopBAKa. B-b 1892 r., A'feftCTBHTejibHo, bt> KoHcraHTHHono.a'fe h BarAaAt 

dblJIH 0CH0B3HbI 0 C 06 bIH «aiUHpeTHbIH UIKOJlbD), HM'bBUliB IffejlbK) BH'feApBTb 
bt> KoqeBHHKOB'b apafioBT. h KypAOBij Haqa^a npnBB33HHOCTH kt> Typuin. 
UIko^h 3th npocymecTBOBajiH, OAHano, HeAOJiro. OcymecTB^eHie chmoh 
pe(J)opMbi, 3aAyM3HH0H IilaKHp'b-riauioft, 6buio nopyqeHO 3eKH-nanrfe, bt> py- 
Kaxij KOToparo orrfeHH.ncH, BnpoqeM'b, hhcto bochhuh njiaH-b—cxopo h 6e3-b 
oco6bix-b pacxoAOBi> co3AaTb hobhb BoopyweHHUH chjim. HacKOJibKO Tanaa 
opraHHaapia TaK-b Ha3. «xaMHAiHCKHXT> nojiKOB'b» 6una ycn'feuiHa Cb boch- 
HOH TOHKH Sp^HiH, CyAHTb He HaMT> 2 ). CaMH TypKH, B"b KOHU’k-KOHIJOB'b, 
npHiujiH K"b co3HaHiio Heo6xoAHMOCTH npeBparaTb npperyjiapHbix'b xaMH- 
AiilueB-b B-b peryjiflpHyio AerKyio KaBajiepiio («xacJ)Hc})-cyBapH»). 

Cy^iTaHT> A6Ayjib-XaMHA'b, no./ib3yHCb KypAaMH, KaK-b h ajiSaHuaMH, 
A^ia CBOHX'b 11,-fejieH, CHHCXOAHTeJIbHO CMOTp'fejl'b Ha BCfc npOHBJieHiH HX-b Heno- 
kophocth rpawAaHCKOMy nopaAKy, ho nocji'fe KOHCTHTyuin nojioweHie Kyp- 
AOB"b Bt 3T0MT> OTHOUieHiH 3HaqHTeJIbH0 yxyAIUHaOCb. KaK-b H3B-feCTHO, Maa- 
AOTypeuKoe ABHweHie cxopo npeBpaTH^ocb B-b AOBO^bHO rpy6bift Typeu,Kift 
iiioBHHH3M'b, KOTopbifi noA"b BHAOM-b co3AaHia o6m,aro vocMaHCKaro OTe- 
qecTBa» npoBOAH^'b ^Hiub OTypeqeHie. BbiJio o6pau;eHO BHHMaHie Ha ocjia6- 
jierne BJiacTH poAOBbix-b HaCiH'bACTBeHHHX'b Haqa^bHHKOB-b; napa^b/iejibHO 
HM-b, a aaT-feM-b npHMO H Ha M-feCTO HX-b nOBBHJIHCb KOMHTeTCKie HHHOB- 


’) ()i|)Hui;uibi(biH jiHu.a He paab cii h atre.ii>c tb o h a.1 h, Hanp., o aac.iyia.\b bt> 3tomt> 
OTHouie.HiH Kyp^a Myiiy.Tua-ArH, ynpaBHTC.in BaucKoii bojiocth Miokioct. ii t. a. 

') O «xaMHaie» HMteicn 3HaHHTeabnan BoeHHau .THTepaiypa. Cm., Hanp., <t>. <1>. rp« 3 - 
Hon.— Kypjibi h Kypacnaa KOHimua, in, Man. [IIt. KaB. BoeH. Onp., 1907, 20. 
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HHKH, He 3HaBUlie M"bCTHbIXb apblKOBb H yCAOBift H He HM'feBUlie 
CTpaTHBjHoft onbiTHOCTH, ho 3BTO yM'feBinie ycTpaHBaTb HauioHaJibHbie npa3A- 
hhkh cb rpecKyqHMH p-fenaMH, «ao6poBoabHbie» c6opw na (jjAOTb H t. a. 
Bee 3 to He MorAO HpasHTbca KypAaMb. 


OaepKb HCTopin 6yAerb He noAOHb, ecAH He ynoMHHyTb HMenb, ko- 
TopuifiH o0pa3OBaHHbie KypAbi BcerAa ropAaica. PlepBbiii 3HaMeHHTbifi 
KypA"b 6buib Caaax-yA-AHHb, 6oA"be H3B'bcTHbm BCeMy Mipy, KaKb CaAa- 
AHHb, ocHOBaieAb AHHacTin 3K)6HAOBb, npocymeCTBOBaBiueii Bb ErHnrfc, 
CupiH h Me.conoraMiH Cb 1169 r. ao KOHua XIII B-fexa, noKopnreAb xpn- 
CTiaHCKaro iepycaAHMCKaro uapcTBa, ycri'feuiHbiH conepnHKb PnaapAa I 
aHrAiflcKaro h <3>HAHnna ABrycTa <{>paHuy3CKaro, 

Bb ElepciH cb 1750 ao 1779 r. papCTBOBaAa AHHacTia, ocHOBaHHaa nyp- 
AOMb KepHM-xaHOMb 3eHA"b, ahhhoc npaBAeHie KOToparo oTAHaaAOCb 3a- 
MtaareAbHOH ryMaHHOCTbio. 

Ho 3TH AB'k HCTOpHaeCKia AI14H0CTH A'kHCTBOBaAH Bb CyiU.HOCTH BHli 
ripeA^AOBb cBoeft HapoAHOCTH : ). Hto Kacaeica ao hhcto Mfecrauxb hc- 
33BHCHMbIXb AHHaCTiil, TO Kb TaKOBbIMb npHHHCAHIOTCa: 1. ynoMaHyrae Bbliue 
MepBaHHAbi—Bb H,iap6eKHp'fc (990 —1096) h 2. XocHeBeiixHAbi Bb ioro- 
BOCToaHOMb KypAHCTaH-fe (959—-1015 BbJI,eHHeBeptHlIlexpH3yp'k). O 6oAie 
MeAKHXb 3aBHCHMblXb KHH3bHXb a yJKe TOBOpHAb: ApAeAHHb, CyAeHMaHie 
BexAHHaHb, PeB3HAy3b, XeKKapH, UieMAHHaHb, BoxTaHb, Baa3HA'b l 2 3 ) h 
T. A. AOJKHAH OTHaCTH AO HaiUHXb BpeMeHb. Bb CymHOCTH MHOrie H3b 
COBpeMeHHbIXb HaaaAbHHKOBb aiHHpeTOBb 33 HHMaiOTb (J)aKTHaeCKH TaKOe 
ace noAOJKeHie. Eme Bb HaaaA'fe HbiH'feiuHaro CTOA'bTia Ha iorb OTb JUiap- 
6eKHpa (Bb UlexpeBHpaH-fe) npeABOAHTeAb nAeMeHH mhaah H6paxHMb-nama 
OblAb Bb AywmeMb CAyHat TypeUKHMb «BaCCaAOMb». OHb nOAHHHHAb 
ce61i Aaate H^KOTopua apaOcnia nAeMeHa, B3HMaAb noAaTH («xyBa») h 

6bIAb X03HHH0Mb HOAOHCeHia 

TaKOBbi BH'feiuHia HCTOpHqecida AaHHbia, Kacaiomiaca KypAHCTaHa h 
K ypAOBb. Hxb p33p03HeHH0CTb H OTCyTCTBie eAHHCTBa OdbHCHafOTCH Bb 
3HaaHTeAbH0H M'bp'b reorpacjiHHecKHMH ycAOBiaMH. Koahhu, pa3beAHHeH- 
Hbia TpyAHonpoxoAHMbiMH iffenaMH ropb h SypHbiMH noTOKaMH, BbipaOo- 
T3AH pa3ApO0AeHHOCTb nOAHTHHeCKOH JKH3HH H (J)eOAaAH3Mb SbITa. Ho T-feMb 
CHAbH'fee ayBCTBa cbo6oah ii He3aBHCHMOCTH, npoHHKaiomia Bee cymectBO 


l ) Ciona h;uo othccth h KypaoBb i.i lti;uia;injonb X— XII is+.Ka, KOTopwe npaBH.rn Bb 
K»KHOMb 3aKaBKa3bt. Hmh B03BeaeHw obiJin HB-fe mchcth Bb Ahh. H. H. Mappb, uht. 
com iin., 123. Cm. J I. nyjih, MycyjibMancidsi AiiHacTiH, AoGaB. B. B. BapTOJibaa, 295. 

-) 3aHflBi> bt. 1828 r. Baa3Hflb, Mbi BbiBe3Jin Bb Tmjwnicb Baxaioab-IIamy, noc.n-feflHflro 
KypjcKaro B.ia,aisTC.ii.]iaro khsissi. Bnocat.;u'TRin onb Gbuib BoacTanonacin. TypKaMH n BHOBb Bb 

1855 natHeHb HaMH. 

3 ) nocat oSbflBaeHia kohcthtv nin Itfipaxmib-llaiiia Bb 1908 r. no.unm. B03CTaHie, 
Crhacaai. nb ropw AGjvab-A3H3 -,w n.i a Ta.Mb 5 ia.ii. vGnTb (ropa.ieacKiii). 
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KypAOBb h HaxoAfliuia H-feKOTopoe OTpaxceme h Bb HCTopin KypACKHXb 
ABH>xeHiH. He^b3a ynycKaTb H3b bhas h ofimaro KypAOKaro BaiHHisi Ha 
paHHioio KyjibTypy 3aHHMaeMbix - b hmh M-fecrb. OraTbH axaAeMHKa Mappa, 
Ha KOTOpyK) MbI CCbWaJIHCb HOCHTb 3HaMeH3T6JIbHMH nOA3arOAOBOKb: ((Kb 
Bonpocy O KyAbTypHOMb 3HaHemH KypACKOH HapOAHOCTH ’) Bb HCTOpiH 
nepeAHefi A3iH», h HecoMH’feHHO, mo KypACKOH cpe^-fe npHHaAJiea<HTb, 
HanpHM'fepb, oco6oe pa3BHTie H-fcKOTopbixb peAnrio3Hbixb hA efi, npoHH- 
KaBiuHXb h Bb xpHcriaHCKia, h Bb MycyAbMaHCKia cgkth l 2 ). PaBHhiMb 
o6pa30Mb KypACKift H3biKb ao CHXb nopb o6Hapy>KHBaeTb 6oAbinoe Bjiia- 
Hie Ha ORpyxiaiomia HapoAHOcra: ecjiH Aaace npHnwcaTb KypACKOMy 
rHery TOTb (jiaKTb, hto Bb H-feKOTopbixb M-fecTaxb BHTAHCCKaro BH^aiieTa 
apMHHe, 3a6bIBb CBOH H3bIKb, rOBOpHTb AHLUb nO KypACKH 3 ), TO KaKb 
oSbacHHTb, mto y ropHbixb ancopOBb «cymecTByerb oSmifi o6bmaH n^Tb 
KypAcnia nfccHH h pa3CKa3biBaTb KypACKia CKa3i<H»? J ). 


III. EbiTb, cocAOBia, THnb KypAOBb. 

Bc'feMb H3BliCTHO, HTO KypAbi pa3A"kAHK>TCH Ha KOHeBUXb H OCfeA- 
Abixb. H rfe, h Apyrie >KHByTb o6ijhho CM^maHHO. Han6oAbiuee koahhc- 
CTBO KOHeBHHKOBb, nOBHAHMOMy, Ha ctBepb OTb MeCOnOTaMiH b ). KoaeB- 
HHKOBb He CJI'feAyeTb npCACTaBASITb ce6'ii T3K>Ke H"feMb TO BpOA"fe HaUIHXb 
UbiraHb. npe>KAe Bcero, rpoMaAHoe hhcao HXb yme nepem.ro Kb noay- 

OCbAAOCTIi: 3HMOH OHH JKHByTb Bb AOAHHaXb Bb TJlHHoSHTHblXb AOMaXb, 
BecHOH aacfeBaioTb noAa h, ocTaBHBb nacTb AioAeft CTopo>KHTb HXb, noA- 
HHwaioTca Bb ropbi co cbohmh ct3A3mh. Macro A%THie uia'rpbi (Ha3biBae- 
Mbie okoao CyaefiMame «xaBapb») CToaTb Bb KaKofi-HHfiyAb Bepcrfe HaAb 
3HM0BHHK0Mb. Bb CTapbie roAbi apMHHe MymcKie h AP- hm^ah qpe3BU- 
qaHHo THJKeAyio h yrHeTaiomyio noBHHHOCTb pasM^maTb y ce6a Bb Ae- 
peBHHXb Ha 3HMy cnycKaioinnxcH cb ropb KoaeBHHKOBb. Bb HacToau;ee 
BpeMH, no CBHA"feTeAbCTBy caMaro BbiAaiom,arocH 3naTOKa ApMeHiH JlHHaa, 
«KoaeBbie KypAbi Ha (ApMHHCKOMb) naocKoropb-k HM'feiOTb Bcb cboh co6- 


l ) «3aMoaHaHHao HCTopieft HapoAHocTb» (Mappb). 

-) Hanp. noMHTanie naauiaro ayxa, KOTopbiil ntKor.na 6yaen> B 03 CTaH 0 B.iCHT> Bb cbucmi, 
JlOCTOllHCTBt. Cp. HHWe O %3HAH. 

3 ) 4>aKTT> 3 <1 c bh t. t cj] l c t iiofiain. MaeBCKHMt, Ueick'o.Mi, h t. ji . 

*) JlaJiaaHb, Aftcopw BaHcnaro BHJiafteTa, ,3an. KaB. Ota. M. P. T. O. XXVJII, Bbin. 
4, 1914. 

3 ) Han6o.rfee noriHoe irepeMHC.ietiie KypaoBb cb K.MCCiiipnKaniert nx"b no poay 
>k n 3 n h Bb 013 X 5 % CaiiKca (cm. Bbiuie). Coxpannan siiaMeHie h H HKOTopbia cB%a%HiH Maiopa 
Tponepa (nepeBeaeno noab H83B. «Ma.;io-a3iaTCKic Kypaw» Bb H3b. KaB. O. H. P. T. O., 
t. VII, 1882—3, npiuioMfenie, dp. 1—14). 06mee, HeoSbiKHOBeHHO KponciTaiiBoe, ho ciwbuo 
ycTapBiiinec nepeHnc.ieHie BC%xb amHperoBb cm. y II. Uepxb, Il3caba.0BaHia o6b «paH- 
CKHXb Kypaaxb, Cn6. 1856, I, 63 121. 3a%Cb a<e ncMepnbiuaiomaH Bonpocb 6H6.iiorpa4)iB. 
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CTBeHHbia AepeBHH l )». 3THMb, 6biTb MoaceTb, h o6bHCHHeTcn cymecTBOBa- 
Hie 3HaMHTe^bHaro HHCJia KypACKHXb cejieHift Aa>xe Bb TaKHXb m£- 
CTaXb, KaKb MyiUb, CHHTaBIIliHCH OAHHMb H3b HCKOHHbIXb apMHHCKHXb. 
OKpyroBb. TaMb, rA*fc 6ojibiniH njieMeHa coxpaHHAH npHBbiHKy AajieKHXb- 
nepexo^OBb, Kaxb, Hanp., iuieMH /lacacfrb, H3b UIexpH3ypa yxoA«mee bt> 
riepciio,—ABH^KeHiH 3TH HOCflTb Heo6bIKHOBeHHyK) npaBHAbHOCTb: HAyTb 
auiejiOHaMH, HonyiOTb Bb CTporo onpeA'fc.neHHbixb nyHKTaxb, Ha ropHbixb 
BHJiaxaxb 3aHHMaiOTb TOHH'feftuie ycTaHOBJieHHbie CTOA'feTinMH yqacTKH. 

Bb cpaBHHTejibHO HeMHorHXb M'bcTaxb KypAbi npeBpaTHJiHCb, TaKb 
cKa3aTb, Bb «o6biBaTejieH KypACKoft HauioHajibHOCTH». TaKoe HBAeme 

HM'feeTb M^CTO JIHIHb TA'fe HH0yAb Ha OKpaHHaXb. Bb 6oJIbIIIHHCTB'k 
CJiynaeBb coxpaHHJiocb A'k-JieHie KypAOBb Ha njieMeHa — aiunpeTbi, Hivrfcio- 

lUiH ABa COCJIOBifl: 1) BOHHOBT,, Kb KOTOpbIMb OTHOCHTCH HanaAbHHKH 

(«ara>>), BJiaA'biomie 3eMJieio, h HXb cjiyra k 2) 3eMJienaujueBT> 
(«pafterb») 2 ), 3aHHMaiomHXb noJiy - RptnocTHoe noAOHceme. yM^paeTca 
oho, oAHaKO, nyBCTBaMH poaoboh cbh3h Cb «ara», qyBCTBaMH noAHacb 
Heo6biKHOBeHHo naTpiapxajibHbiMH, CHJibHbiMH h Aaxce TporaTe;ibHbiMH 3 ). 

npeAnoAaraioTb, hto bo MHOrnxb MtcTaxb «ara» hb^hiotch 3aBoe- 
BaTeAHMH, a c<paneTb» Apyron pacoft. Hsao A'fcncTBHTejibHo cxasaTb, mo 
ranb «ara» BcerAa HacrojibKO 6jiaropoAH*fee, hto CM*femaTb ero Cb Kpe- 
CTbHHaMH HGB03M0JKH0. HCTOpHHeCKyK) B^pHOCTb 3TOH TeopiH npHXOAH- 

jiocb ycTaHaBAHBHTb He pa3b, Hanp., Bb Korypt, CoMat h t. a*, ta^ 
no3AH%HiHie npHiuejibAbi meKKaKH noKopiuiH crapbixb o6HTaTejieft. Bo- 
o6me >Ke KypACKin THnb npeACTaBJineTb Tania pa3HOo6pa3ia, hto TpyAHO 
onHpaTbcn Ha oahh aHTponojiorHnecKie npH3HaKn 4 ). CpeAH KypAOBb mo>kho 
H afiTH nepexoA't* h Kb Kpyrjio^HueMy apMHHCKOMy rany, h Kb ceMHTHne- 
CKOMy: apa6cKOMy 5 ) hjih name HecTopiaHO-xpHcriaHCKOMy. TaMb, OAHano, 
ta^, KaKb Bb Cy./ieHMaHie, KypAbi jkhjih AaJieno OTb Apyrnxb HapoAHC- 
crew, coxpaHHJica BecbMa 6jiaropoAHbiH h ropAbift ofime-HpaHCKifl THnb. 


*) H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, Travels and Studies, 1901, II, 423. Ecib pyccxifl nepeBOAb 
A>KyHKOBCKOR, 1910, H3A- TOpr. AOMa riHTOeBa. 

~) 9th nocatAHie HHorAa na3biBaioTCH «rypaHb». TaKiiMb oopa30Mb cjiobo 3to HMten» 
ABa 3HaqeHi«: 1) cocao Bie 3 eMAeAt/ibueBb (He Be3At), 2) onpeA'fejienHoe naeMn rypaHb, 
MtHBymee Kb BocTOKy orb 3oxa6a. ITo cBHA'feTe/ibCTBy Poahhcohr naeMH rypaHi> npoH3oiuao 
OT"b naeMeHH Keabxyppi>, KOTOpoe okoao 1639 r. BbiTtcHnan m-h 3an. 3oxa6a KypAbi 6aA>KH- 
aaHbi, npHBeAeHHbie CyaTaHOMb MypaAOMb IV ii3b Aiap6eKHpa. Siowy, KaKb 6u, npoTHBO- 
ptqriTb HapLqie rypaub (cm. Hime), ocoooe OTb «3biKa KeabxyppOBb. 

:1 ) Bo epeMH oKKynauin norpaHHMHbixb nepcHACKHX'b onpyrosb TypKH ribuaaHCb 
yayquniTb noao>KeHie «paHeTOBb», OAHauo, a caMb He pa3b cabiiuaab orb 3THXb noi'atA- 
HHXb rpycTHoe BOCKanuanie: «ne ociaaocb y Hacb 6oabine ara^. B.iacTb ara TypKH nbiTa- 
ancb noAopBaTb. 

J ) Ao cHXb nopb H3M*fcpeHifl KypAOBb npOH3BeACHO oqeHb neMHoro. JlmepaTypy cm. 
Bb 3aMtTKt A. A. HsaHOBCKaro -E3 haw, PyccniM AHTponoaoriiqecKiii >KypHa.ib, 1900,^5 3. 

5 ) CpeAH MFioniXb icy pack HXb naeweHb, h Bb ocoSchijocth npaBJimiixb iimh ceMelt, 
Aep>KHTCH y6t>KAeHie, hto ohh oKypAHBiuiecq apaobi. 
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Bottj Kant onHCbiBaerb ero apMHHCKifl nHcaTejib A6oBbHH-b: <'RypAat 
momcho OTJiHMHTb cb nepBaro B3rviHA3 no MyacecTBeHHOH, b3>khoh h nan- 

HOH BbIpa3HTeJIbHOCTH OCaHR-fe, HaBOAHlUCH BT> TO HCe ftpCMH H6BOJIbHbIH 
crpax-b; no ero rnraHTCKOMy pocry, iimpoRoft rpyAH, SoraTbipcRHM-b njie- 
naMi>. KpoM-fe Toro OTJiHHHTeJibHbiH nepTU RypAa: dojibinie omeHHbie 
r/ia3a, rycTbia 6poBH, BbicoRin no6-b, a^ihhhhh corayTHii opjiHHbifi Hoc-b,. 
TBepjiaa noxoARa, c^obomt. Bek npHHaA.ae>RHOCTH ApeBHHX-b repoeB-b». 

Mojrho HanoMHHTb, hto RypAH—caMbie 3anaAHbie npaHUbi, h, BM-fccrk 
Cb JiypaMH, HBJIHIOTCH eABa-JIH He eAHHCTBeHHHMH OCTaBUIHMHCB KOHeB- 
HHK3MH CpeAH HHAO-eBpOneHCKHX'b HapOAOBTj 1 ). 

IV. 

flSMKX, CJIOBeCHOCTb, IIHCbBieHHOCTb. 

H3bIK'b KypAOBT. OTHOCHTCH R"b rpynnt HpaHCKHX'b a3bIK0B"b, COCTOa- 
men, KaKTj H3B-fecTHO, H3i. H3biK0B'b nepCHACRaro, a(J)raHCKaro, 6ajiyqcRaro,. 
OCeTHHCKarO H H-feROTOpblX-b ApyrHXT. ApeBHHXTi H COBpeMeHHblX'b Hap-feqift. 
KypACRiii H3biR-b He ecTb «HcnopaeHHufi nepcHACRifio, a BnojiH-fe OTA"fe.nb- 
HblH H3bIR-b Cb 0C06bIMH 3aK0H3MH 4 )0HeTHKH H OCOdblMt CHHTaRCHCOMIj,. 
OTHOcamiftca R-b nepcHACROMy, RaRi> cep6cRifl R-b pyccROMy hjih B-fepH-fee 
KaR-b ^anHHCRift a3biRTj uiBeftnapcRHx-b ropueB-b othochtch rt> HTa^baH- 
CROMy. npeAKH nepcHACRaro H3biRa H3B-fecTHbi: bto cpeAHe-nepcHAcnift 
(nexjieBH) h ApeB.-nepCHACRifi a3biR-b RjiHHonHCHbix-b HaAnnceft, ho nypA- 
CRifi He bocxoahttj hh rt> TOMy, hh rt> ApyroMy. He CTOfrr-b oht> Aaate 
B-b HenocpeACTBeHHofi cbjj3h h co BTOpbiMb a3HROMT> ApeBHaro 
HpaHa — aBecT}HCRHMT>, Ha ROTopOM-b HanucaHbi CBameHHbia rhhfh tr. Ha3. 
orHenoRJioHHHROB'b (ABecTa) 2 ). 

/lii^ajiHCb npeAHO^oa<eHia, hto RypACxiii 33biR-b, RaR-b h MHoria co- 
BpeMeHHbia Hap-baia riepcin, BnHTaji-b B-b ce6a He Majio BJieMeHTOB-b hc- 
ae3HyBHiaro a3biRa Mhaih, t. e. toh HpaHCROH MOHapxiH, ROTopaa npeA- 
mecTBOBajia ApeBHefi IlepciH. 


1 ) KoHenHO, upaHCTBo KypAOBii ^0Ka3yeM0 jiHiub bb oTHomeHin «3biKa; bwhchhiu 
« e AOJIH nOCTOpOHHHXli BJliflHiH BT> HXT> KpOBH nOKa H-feTB HHKaKOfl B03M0)KH0CTH. O TIMfe, 
CblTfe, HCTOpiH KypAOBt H HX*b Ky/IbTypHOft pCWIH CpeAH ApyTUXt HapOAOB'b nepeAHert A 3 U 1 
MHoro HHTepecHbix'b mrrarb h cB'fcA'kHid co6paao bt> cTaib'b anaA. H. H. Mappa, «Eme a 
CAOBt: Meae6H)>, 3an. Boct. Ota. Apx. 06m., tomt> XX, 1910. Boo6me pa6oia aia nMfcen> 
BecbMa tuMpoKoe coAepAcanie. 

*) BnpO l ieM-b, BTj CBfl3H C'b OTKpbITiflMH HOBblX^ CpeAHC-nepCHACKHX-b TeKCTOBT>, naxo- 
AHMblXTi BT> 3HaVHTeJIbH0MT> MHCAt Bib I<HTattCK0M7> TypKeCTaH^, yCTaHOBJieHHblH nOHBTiH 
noABepraicrcfl Tenepb 3HaHHTeAbHoH nepeoutHKt. 06napy>KHBaeTCB, mo h b^ cpeAHe-nep- 
chackomT) 6biAH CHAbHO pacxoAHBiiiiflCfl OTAtAbHbiH Hap^Mis. O. Mann (Kurdisch-Persische 
Forschungen I, 1909) hmii o6T>HCHHen» MHOroe bi^ coBpeMeHHbixii 3anaAHO-HpaHCKnxu 

H 3 bIKaXTj. 



Pa3a%JiHeTCH KypAcxift 33WHb Ha mhohh napli^iH, Koropbis cboahtch, 
1. xb tTOKHbiM-b: KepMaHiuaxcKoe, ceHHe&CKoe h t. a., 2. boct6m»hmt>: 
H3bixb CyaefiivMHie h Coyn-6y.7iaxa h 3. 3anaAHbiMb, oxBaTbiBaioiAHMb 
noHTH bck) rjiaBHyio TeppnTOpiio KypawcTaHa J ). 

Kaxb BOCTOMHbie, Taxb h 3anaaHbie xypAbi Ha3biBax5Tb cboh H3bixb 
«xypMaHa>xH)). Ha BOCTOHHOMb HaptniH roBopHTb MeHbiue Hapoay, ho 

OHO OTVIHBaeTCH fiOJlblHOH npaBH^bHOCTbK), 3ByHHOCTbK) M MHCTOTOfi 2 ). 
BecbMa xapaxTepHbiM'b npH 3 HaxoMb oiviHHiH 3anaaHaro h BOCTOHHaro Ha- 
p'b'iiii aB^aeTca M^CTOHMeHie l-rojinpa ea- HHCVia: Ha BOCTOX'b «a He 3Hax)» 
6yaeT-b «MbiH He3aHbiM», a Ha aanaat: «a3 He3aHbiM». 06-fe (JiopMbi hchu 
no CBoeMy cxoacTBy aaace cb c^iaBaHcxnMH kophhmh. 

y xypaoBb onenb 6oraTaa HapoAHasi AHTepaTypa: Macca cxa30Xb, Ha- 
poaHbix-b npeaaHiH, n-feceHb. EcTb h anHHecxia 6bi./iHHbi: oco6eHHOH jik)- 
’6oBbK> no^b3yeTca cxa3aHie npo ocaay xp-fenoc™ AbiMAbiMb 3 ) nepcHA- 
cxHMb IUaxoMb A66acoMb—Bb ochob^ ea aeixHTb HCTHHHoe npoHCine- 
CTBie. EcTb, HaaoHepb, y xypAOBb h cboA HacToamifl 3nocb «MeM-y-3HHb», 
KOTOpblH TO npOCTOH, TO pHQMOBaHHOH np030H pa3Cxa3biBaeTCH no BCeMy 
KypaHCTaHy: MeMb h 3hht> B^K)6aeHbi apyrb Bb Apyra, ho MeMb He pa- 
BeHb no npoHcxoatAeHiio CBoeii B03AK>6jieHH0ft. BpaTy 3HHb, npaBHTejno 
BoxTaHa, AOHOCHTb npo ax)6oBb mo^oahxt. aioach h, Bb ra-feB-fe Ha Aep- 
30CTb MeMa, OHb Be/iHTb 6pocHTb ero Bb TK)pbMy. MeMb 3a6oa'kBaeTb 
Bb 3aT0HeHiH, h npaBHTeab, onacaacb, hto npoH3Boab ero MoateTb Bbi3BaTb 
HapoAHoe BOJiHCHie, coraamaeTca Ha 6paxb, OAHaxo, caHinxoMb no3AHO. 
MeMb yMHpaeTb Bb o6baTiaxb 3HHb, BonieAinen xb HeMy cb paAOCTHofi 
BtcTbro. KoHHHjibi ero He nepe)XHBaeTb h 3HHb, xoTopaa nepeA^ CBoeft 
CMepTbio TpefiyeTb OTb CBoero 6paTa, hto6h noxopOHbi ea 6um\ o6cra- 
B^eHw, xaxb CBaAbfia cb MeMOMb. PaAOMb cb HHMb ee h xopoHaTb, h 
H 3b Mornjib Bax)6jieHHbixb BbipocTax)Tb p030Bbie xycTbi, nepenaeTaiomieca 
B-feTBaMH, xaxb 6bl Bb 3HaXb TOH AK)6 bH, HTO CHJIbH-be CMepTH 4 ). 

ZloBoabHO oduiHpHa h HexyceTBeHHaa no33ia xypAOBb. Kohchho, npo- 
H3BCAfiHia HXb noaTOBb He othochtch xb ayauiHMb o6pa3u.aMb Mycyab- 
MaHCxoft uo33iH, ho, MO>xeTb 6biTb, npaBHAbHOH oivfeHK-fc HXb M-bmaAa He- 


1 ) Jlo cnx'b nop"b (no KpaftHeii Mtpt, OTHOCHTejibHO KypACKHxi> HapbMifi Typuiw) He 
BbiacHMJiacb luaccHcpHKauifl npotf). O. MaHHa, h aah npaKTHMecKnxij coxpaHarorb 3Ha- 

MeHia yKa3aHia KOHcyaa >Ka6bi (npHBeAeHHhin bt> aaM'feTKt Jlepxa, Melanges Asiatiques, 
S. Psb., 1859, t. III. 242—255); oht> pasirfejmerb HaptHia Ha p e b e h a h (BpaepyMB, Eht- 
jihct>, BaasnAi*, Kapci>, ypMia), x e k k h p h (BoxTaHB, iJiap6eKHp'b, AiviaAiH, nACMH xepKii), 
c y p h (6HAb6acbi, CyAeftMaHie, Mynpii, 3ep3e) h, naKOHeu'b, xopOMeKH (3a3a). 

-) Haptnie Myxpn (CoyM-6yAaxb) MOHceTTj ao H3BtcTHoll CTeneHH cqnTaTbcn KAaccw- 
necKHMb cpeAn cymecTByiomHXB KypACKHXB HaptMifi. Oho h pa3pa6oiaHO (O. Mann) Haw- 
boAte noApo^Ho. 

3 ) io ry OT"b ypMin b6ah3h p. BapaHAysB. 

4 ) 3to BapiaHTB A. >Ka6bi na ocnoBanin no3Mbi Axmcab XaHH. Zlpyria BepciH, Harip., 
3nmicaHHafl MaHHOM'b n^b MepHBaHt, nepeHocnrb co6bnifl Cajdkc ka> HameMy BpeweHH h 
sipnAaiOT'b H3A0H<eHiK) peaAHCTHHecKift xapaKTepi>. 
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floerynHOCTb HXb npoH3BejeHifi bt> BHAy Majioft H3yneHH0CTH KypACKaro 
A3bIKa. H3B"feCTHbI HMeHa BOCbMH CTapHHHbIX'b CTHXOTBOpUeB'b *), H3T> KO- 
Topbixi> caMbift paHHift nmn'h, 6yATO 6bi, B-b XI B'fcK'fc. IloKa JiHiiib npoH3- 
BeAeHia OAHoro Ha'b HHXb: Me</iaH-^l}KH3pH 6biAH (})OTOTHnH«iecKH H3AaHbi 
bt> 1904 r. B"b fepMaHin (M. Hartmann); OAHaKO, A^m nepeBOAa ne Haui- 
Jiocb noxa em£ cneuiaAHcra. Bt> HOB'bHiniH BpeMeHa, rviaBHbiM'b pa3caAHH- 
komt> KypAfiKKX'b no^TOB's i cxa/ia, hobhahmomy, Cy^ieHMaHie,- rA'b auwb h 

BecbMa nonyflgpBWH KypACKia noaT-b Ha.iH. 

Borb Ana MaAeHbKHXb o6pa3ua KypACKoft no33in: 

I. 

■„Kocbi no CTaHy TBoeMy pa3Cbinafl'b h btj 6e3nopHAK-fe, 

H hmh, caobho cfernMH, onyra^a th MetW, BJH06 1 - 
' AeHHaro. 

Kai<i> He njiaKaTb mh^, KorAa cto paa'b Tbi conpy- 

iiiHJia MH-fe cepAue. 

KaKb He npoAHTbcn BHHy, KorAa cocyAt ero pa36HTT> 

Ha CTO KyCKOB'b. 

II. 

rojlbtft H 6-feAHHICb, HO BHAHT-b Bon., (KaK"b) ft CTpeM- 
jnocb yBHA^Tb tbok) KpacoTy; 

IloTOMy cHpora h HOKAerb coAHpa, hto ero He 

rpterb ero pyOnme 2 ). 

A BOTb OTpbIBKH H3b HHCTO HapOAHOH n033iH; 

I. 

«0, Jlerma SmaHa, bmcokh ropbi, He Bnwy h Te6a. 

((PyKoii Moeii npHJiacKaAb 6bi h Te6n! 

«Bb Mip-fe noAoSHofl Te6'b a He BHaty. 
aCA'bJiaio a TaM6ypeK"b o 14 CTpyHax-b, 

«H crpyHaMH SyAyTb moh CTpaAaHia. 

((CA^Aaio a raMOypeK-b H3i> kocth BopoOyuiKa, 

«H CTpyHbi HarHHy H3b KyApeii iieB’bcTbi. 

«0 JleidJia 3maHa, MH-b h MoeMy cepAny npHHaA^ie- 

3KHIIIb Tbi. 

«TbI—TOAbKO HTO pacnyCTHBmiHCH UBliTOKb. 

«C)Ka^aTca HaAt to6oh h mhoh tboh poahtcahm :t ). 

’) Cm. Notices et recits Kourdes par A. Jaba, consul de Russie a Ero roum, S. Psb. 
1860, 7-11. 

: ) 06a OTpbiBKa obi.m nanncaubi imt oahhmi, coyn-6yaaxcKHMT> KypaoMt. Kaweica, 
aBTOpb HXTi—Ha.iH. 

J ) 3anHcaHO r.r. HpiiMi h Couhht, bt, Typ-A6jiiHt (Mnaian,). 
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II. 

«Koraa mh1> 6yAyrb mrraTb oTXOAHyio, 

«riyCTb kt> H3ro^iOBbK) MoeMy npHAeTb Jlefi^a 
«H cnpocHTb mchh: ca^ y Te6a 6 o/iHTb, o rvia30Kb 

moh cviaAKifi» *). 

IlycTb cTporie kphthkh, noBTOpaa OT 3 biBb FlyiiiKHHa o6t> oahoII KaB- 
Ka3CKoft n-fccH'b, h Ha30ByTb Bb xyAineMb cayaa^ Harnif KypACKie otpnbkh 
«BOCTOHHOft 6e3CMbICAHUeli, He AHUieHHOfi H’feKOTOpUX’b n03TH«ieCKHXT> AO- 
<TOHHCTBb»; OAHaKO, HCHO, HTO KypACKaa HapOAH3H CHOBeCHOCTb He IIO- 
xojKa Ha TOT-b rpy6wft h HenpH^HHHbril B3AOpb, KOTopufi noAT> bhaomt» 
«KypACKaro rHMHa» noaBHJica hcabbho Bb H'feKOTopuxb ra3eTaxb. 

HaAO CKa3aTb, hto Bb roxcHOMb KypAHCTaH-fe, npeHMyiuecTBeimo nep- 
CHACKOMb, pojib ^HTepaTypHaro a3HKa 3aHHMaeTb Haptaie rypana 2 ), 
BpHAi>-AH OTHOcameeca Kb HHCJiy coScTBeHHo KypACKHXb Haptwifi h hm%io- 
mee pa3BHTyio nHCbMeHHOCTb. Flo rypaHCKH nepejioxceHbi H3B-fecTHbia bo- 
ctohhwh jiereHAH «JIei«ia h MeAwnyHba, «XocpoBb h UlHpHHb», «Xop- 
uiHAH XaBepb» h Apyria. Eiue Bb Haaafl'b npoui^aro B'fexa pyKoimcw HXb 
*6biAH BbiBe3eHbi aHrjiiiicKHMb nyTeuieCTBeHHHKOMb Rich 3 ), h xpaHHTCa 
Tenepb Bb BpHTaHCKOMb My3e-fe. H Taxwe npio6p-fe;ib Bb 1914 r. Bb 
paHOH'fc 3oxa6a H-fecKo^bKo HOBbixb cnncKOBb 3THXb h ApyrHXb 1109Mb. 

riepBaa KypACKaa ra3eTa, Ha3biBaBiuaaca «KypAHCTaHb», noaBHxacb 
Bb 1898 r. Bb KaHp"b, a 3arfeMb neaaTame ea 6hjio nepeHeceHo Bb >Ke- 
neBy, npaaeMb H3AaTe.aeMb ea 6biJib A6AyppaxMaHb 6eH, oAHHb H3b cbi- 
HOBeft BeAp-xaHa. B-ropaa ra3eTa 6buia ocHOBaHa noc^t Typeuxofi peBo- 
vhoihh UleHXOMb A6AyAb KaAbipoMb, ho Bcxopt H3AaHie ea npeKpara- 
Jiocb. HaKOHeub, Bb 1913 r. rpynna KypAOBb: cotjjrb, cryACHTOBb h xcyp- 
Ha^HCTOBb ocHOBajia o6m,ecTBO «XHBia-KypAb» (xypACKoe eAHHeHie) h 
crajia H3AaB3Tb e>KeM'fecHHHHKb «Pox<a-KypAb» (xypACKifi AeHb) 4 ), hochb- 
iuiH apKO HauioHaflbHbifi xapaKTepb: Ha o6^oxcKaxb KpacoBa^HCb nopT- 
peTbi HeH36 , fe)KHbixb Ca^aAHHa h KepHMb-xaHa 3eHAa, KypAbi npH3biBa- 
JlHCb Kb C03H3HiK> CBOeii HaHlOHajIbHOCTH, Bbipa6aTblBaJICH HOBHH ajltya- 
BHTb A^ia KypAcxaro a3bixa h t. a. Bb 1914 r. JKypHajib H3M'feHHJib cBoe 
Ha3BaHie Ha «XaTaBH-KypAb» (xypACKoe cojiHije) h, noBHAHMOMy, no^y- 
HHjib AOBOJibHo uinpoKoe pacnpocTpaHeHie. Mh^ npaxoAH^iocb aiHiuaTb 
o HeMb Bb Aa^eKOH CyjieHMaHiH, rA'fe M’fecTHbixb xaHOBb h HHTejiHreHTOBb 
jkhbo HHTepecoBa^iH BHOBb noAHHTbie HauioHaabHbie Bonpocu. 


*) M3t> co6paHia O. Mann (Haptiie Myapn). riocTpoeHie n xapaKTepi TaKHXi. ntce- 
hokt> bt> 3 CTpoMKH BecbMa HanOMHHaerb HcnaHCKyio HapoAHyio jwpHKy. 

-) MiaKT>, noMHMO co6cTBeHHO KypflCKHXT) Haptnifi, Haw 3anoMHHTb eiue HaptiiH 
3a3a (cm. Bbiiue) h rypa hh; roBopamie Ha hhxt> napajiaejibHO roBopon. h no-KypucKH. 
:i ) OmicaHbi Rieti bt> KaTaaort pyKonncefi BpHTaHCKaro My3ea. 

4 ) O >KypHaa-fe btomt. ecTb 3aMl>TKa C. M. Ulamna.ia bt> Boctom. Cfiopmncb 06. Pyc. 
OpieHT., 1913, ctp. 233. 
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nepe.o,T> caMOH boAhoh npoTecTaHTCKie MHCcioHepM, npn noAAepacicfc 
repMaHCKHXTi o6mecTB'b yTBepAHBiniecH bt> Coyu-6yaax-fe, ctbah BwnycKaTb 
Ma^eHbKift JKypHa^Tj «KypAHCTaH-b» *), rxfc TaKBce 6 hah HpaBoyHHTejibHUH 
CTaTbH, otpubkh HapoAHofi nos3in (h3t> khhth O. Mann) H T. A. 

H3yneHiio KypAOB-b h, raaBHbiM-b o6pa30MT>, hxt> H3WKa nocBHiueHa 
yjKe 6oAbinaH AHTepaxypa, h, ecAH pyccKHx-b nyTemecTBeHHHKOB'b no Kyp- 
AHCTany 6 hao oneHb HeMHoro (no 6oAbuiefl nacTH aoabchocthhh AHua: 
■Cap. BoAe, Mhphkobt. 2 ), XaHbiKOB-b s ), B. 0. MaeBCKift, n. A. Tomhaobt., 
K. CwnpHOB-b 4 ), MaKCHMOBHH-b - BaCHAbKOBCKlH 5 ), H AP*)j TO MOBtHO 
Cb ropAOCTbio CKa3aTb, 9 to Hay9HaH pa3pa6oTKa AaHHHX-b o icyp- 
Aax-b 6biAa cocpeAOToneHa npeHMymecTBeHHO B-b Pocciw. no noBe- 
A-femio HMn. EKaTepnHbi BeAHKofi aKaACMHK'b IlaAAacb B-b 1787 r. 
COCTaBHA"b «CpaBHHTeAbHbie CAOBapH BC%XT> H3bIKOB-b H Hap-fe»HH», TAt 
non™ BnepBue 6 uah HaneHaTaHbi h 276 KypACKnxb caobt>. Kaicb, 
Bnp09eM-b, BecbMa nacTO CAynaeTCH bt> HCTopin Hayicb, hobuh npeA- 
MCTb HaMBATj OAHOBpeMeHHO H COBepUieHHO H633BHCHMO o6pa6aTbiBaTbca 
bt> ApyroM-b M-bcrk. flepBafl KypACKasi rpaMMaTHKa noHBHAacb Ha H-raAb- 
HHCKOM'b H3blicb BT> TOMTj B<e 1787 T. BT> PHM"b; aBTOpOMTa efl ShATj KaTO- 
AHwecKiii MnccioHep-b Maurizio Garzoni, nepeAt t%mt> 18 A-fe-r-b npo- 
BtHBurifi B"b Ae6pnx-b AMaAin. Mobcho npeACTaBHTb ce6-fe, cb k3khmh TpyA- 
HOCTHMH 6bIAa 150 A'feT'b TOMy Ha3aA"b COnpHB<eHa B<H3Hb BB TAyniH 
KypAHCTaHa, cb k3khmh AHineHinMH 6opoACH OTein> rapuoHH, KOTOpbift no 
cbohmt> 3acAyraMTj h BpeMeHH HanaAa cbohxt> pa6orb cnpaBeAAHBO chh- 
TaeTCH ((OTUOM-b KypAOB’bA'feHiH)). 

JlHUIb AA3 CneuiaAHCTOBTj MOB<eTb 6bITb HHTepeCHO, KaKTi pa3BHB3- 
AOCb B-b AaAbH'feHUieM'b H3yHeHie KypAOBT), HO BOTTj H'kCKOAbKO HCKAIOHH- 
T6AbHbix"b CAynaeBB, ABHHyBiiiHX'b BnepeA"b HauiH no3HaHia o6t> 3T0M-b 
HapoAii. 

y>Ke bt> XVI11 B'bK-fe (Herbelot) ctbao h3b-1.ctho o cymecTBOBamH ynoMH- 
HyTOH Bbime A-fe-ronHCH KypACKHX-b nAeMeH-b, ocB-bmaiomen npoBHHuiaAbHyio 
B(H3Hb oneHb 3anyTaHHoft anoxn. AHrAiiiCKie nyTeuieCTBeHHHKH cb bcah- 


*) MMtiomificfl y mchh Ns 1 noMtneHb «HHcaHb (t. e. anp-fcab) 191'4». 

-) riyTeBofl AHeBHHK-b pyccKaro KOMuccapa no -ryp.-nepc. pa3rpaHHneHiio 1849—52 r. 
M3A<nn, nofl-b peaaKuieil raMa30Ba, Cn6. 1875. 3 to .laMt.'iaTejibiioc co'iHiienie cra.'io ywe 6 h- 
oaiorpac})ii‘iecK('H pl,;u<OfTbto. ripoUxain, no Muoruvn. MapiupyTaMT>. onHcamibiMi, iio.tk. 'In- 
pHKOBblMT., a CHHTatO .lOarOML nOJITBepaHTb Heo6blKHOBeHHylO TOHHOCTb H ao6pOCOB-feCTHOCTb 
3Toro nyieinecTBeHHHKa, KOTOpbiM-b mh cnpaBeaaHBo MoweMb ropxHTbca. Tpyab ero ao 
chxt> nop-b coxpaHHab Bee CBoe 3HaneHie. 

:1 ) Cm. ero I lutaaKa B'h IlepciacKin Kyp.iHcranb, Btci. H. I’eorp. 06m., 1852, a. VI, 
ota. V (1 -18). Bb 3anncKaxb Kan. Ota. 11. P. T. O. 1852, kh. I noMtmeHa 6traaa 3a- 
MtTKa o CeHHe khh3h A. TarapHHa. 

4 ) K. H. CMHpHOBb—IIot3AKa Bb C-feBepHbifl KypAHCTaiib, M3B. KaB. Ota. M. P- 
r. O., XVII, Ns 4 (1904). 

5 ) Cp. IIo-fe3AKa Bb riepciio, M3B. KaB. Ota. M. T. O., XVU, Ns 4, ii oco6bifl OTaerb 
o nyTemecTBiH. 



khmi> TpyAOWb AOCTajiH H^cKOJibKO cnkCKOBa. ea, ho AyqmiH H3a> hhx> 
6bun> floCbfT'b pyccKHMH BoflCKaivrH. Ba> 1828 r. bo BpeMn bohhh ca> flep- 
ciefi reH. CyxreAeHai 3axBaTHAa. ropOATj ApAe6nAb h, bi> KaqecTBb Boen- 
hoh AofibiHH, OTnpaBH^i> Bis neTporpaAT) 3HaMeHHTyio dnS^ioTeKy ce(J)e- 
bhaobtj. Cpe^H npoMHX"b KHHro> OKa3aAen h 3K3eMnAnp-b AbTonucH Ille- 
pe$-HaMe, npOB'fepeHHbifi h noAnucaHHwft ciaMHM'b aBTopoiwb B-b 1599 roAy. 
BaxcHocTb pyKonwcH 6biAa yq-rena HaiutiMH yqeiibiMH, h cnepBa anaAeMHia. 
Be^iaMHHOB'b-3epHOB'b H3AaA-b noAAHHHbiil nepcHACkifi. TeKcrb, a 3arbfii> 
aKajteMHKT> IIlapMya HaneqaTaAt qeTbipexTOMHbift (J)paHuy3CKift nepeBOA"b, 
KoropoMy nocBHmrb nomu bcio' cboio >KH3Hb ’). 

Bo BpeMB KpblMCKOH BOfiHbl BT> CMOAeHCKOH TyfiepHiH OKa 3 aJlHCb 
cpe^H ApyrHX'b rypeuKHX'b nA'bHHbix'b h KypAbi. ToTHacb jxe AxaAeMiett 
HayKT> 6 biAb> KOMaHAMpoBaffb K"b hhmt> t. Jtepx'b, KOTopbiH h H 3 AaAT> nep- 
Bbie HayqHO-npoBtpeHHbie KypACKie tcxctm -). 

PfoyqaAH KypAOB’b h ABa pyccKHX'b MarHCTpa Bepe3HH"b h AHrreAb,. 
KOMaHAnpoBaHHbie na Bocrok-b bi> 40-bix-b roASKa. npomaaro BtKa, ho 
eme 6oAbuie, qbivrb ohh, CAbAaAH ABa pyccKHXb KOHcyaa A. XoAb3ico h 
)K a6a. IlepBbifi mi HHxa>, oTAHqaAcn qpe3BbiqaiiHOH Aio6o3HaTeAbHOCTbio, 
MHoro nyTemecTBOBajia> h nHca;n>: BCTp'braBiiiHCb Ba. flapHJKb ct. OAHHMa> 
o6pa30BaHHbiMa> KypAOirb, OHa> 3arbMb no (bpaHHy3CKH (Ba> Journal 
Asiatique, 1857) HaneqaTaji"b onepicb CyaeftMaHincKaro (BocTOHHaro) Ha- 
P'bqia. KoHcyaa> A. >Ka6a ca> 1848—66 r. npoBeaa> Ba> 9p3epyM%, rA'b h 
33HHJIC5! 3 anaAHbiMa> xypACKHMa> Hapbqie.Ma>. Co6paBa» Bonpyra. ce6a rpynny 
o6pa30BaHHbixa> KypAOBa>, OHa> ca> wxa> noMoin,bio cocTaBHAb KypACKyio 
xpecTOMaTiio, KypACKo-(})paHuy3CKiH CAOBapb, KHHry 4>paHuy3CK0-KypACKHxa> 
pa3roBopoBa> h, Hakoneibb, 6oAbiuoH (JjpaHnyscKO-pyccKO-KypACKifi CAOBapb. 
Jlriuib AB"b nepBbin pa6oTbi 6 mah H3AaHbi AxaAeMiefi Hayna,, a ocTa.Tb- 
HblH ABb, HMbromin rpOM3AHyK) npaKTHHeCKyiO BaWHOCTb, CHHTaAHCb y)Ke 
3arepaHHb»MH, ho no cqacTAHBoll CAyqafiHOCTH mh% yAaAOCb HanacTb Ha 
hxi> CA"bAa>, h ba> 1913 r. HacAbAHHKH r. >Ka6a nepeAaAH MHb Bcb pyxo- 
nHCH CBoero A'bAa. H npnAO>i<y Bcb ycnAifl, qro6bi Ao6HTbca Hxa> Hane- 
qa'raHia. 

HaKOHeua., Ba> 70-bixb roAaxa> pyccKHxa. KypAOBa. Sphbshckoh ry- 
6epmH H 3 yqn.aa. npo^). Eria3apoBa>, KoropbiH caMa> ca> AbTCTBa rosopHAa. 
no KypACKH, a noTOMy Mora> 3anHcaTb h y3HaTb MHoro HHTepecHaro *). 

BAHJKaiiuiee KacaieAbCTBO PocciH ki> HsyqeHiio KypAOBa. 6 hao q>aK- 
THnecKH npH3HaH0 3arpaHHneH: Aa>Ke rpyAbi HbMeuKHxa. yqeHbixaj -IOcth, 

r ) Ha i iaBi> 3aHiiMaTi>Cfl pyKonucbio btj ■30-bix'b roiiaxij, LUapMya aaitMi. TJDKejio upo- 
XBOpa.ii> 20 JitTij n .uiuib bi» 1868 r. Mori* BbinycTHTb nepBbiii tomt^ nepeBo^a. MeTBepTbift 
tomt> (t. e. H kh. 2) noNitMeni) 1875 r. 

-) «M 3 c.i'fejxoBaHiR o6i> npancKHXT> Kypjiax'b)). KHiira I—BBe^eHie h no;*po6Hoe hcmh- 
caeHie KypA. naeMCHij. Cn6. 1856; kh. II—TencTbi nyp/icKie h Ha nap^MiH 3a3a, 1857 

kh III— cjioBapii h ncTopHKO-.iHTepaTypHoe BBCACHie, 1858. 

;: ) 3an. Kas. Ota. H. P. Feorp. 06m. kh. XIII, BbinycKb BTopoii, 1891. 
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ripHMa h CouHHa, a aaTiMb h 3anHCH t€kctobt> aBcrpiftua MaKaca 6hah 
nepe^aHu aah HanenaTaHia Bb Haniy AKaaeMiio Hay Kb. TaKHMb ofipaaoMb 
Bee cymecTBeHHoe o Kypaaxb nosiBHAOCb y «ac> Bb nerporpaA'fc. 

Ctohtt» oTM^THTb, hto HeflaBHO Bb repMamn 6biAa catflaaa eepbe3Haa 
nonbiTKa OTHaTb y Hacb 3Ty MOHonoaiio: H-kMemrifi yneHbiH OcKapb MaHHb, 
nojiyaHB'b cyScH^iK) OTb caMoro HMnepaTopa BHAbreAbMa, 4 roAa npo-. 
nyTeuiecTBOBaJi'b Bb nepciH h Typuia, H3yaaa Bb ocofSeHHOCTH nypaoBt. 
He npeAB-fema^ib ah h 3TOTb no3AHO npofiy^HBUiiiica HHrepecb Kb Kyp- 
AaMb acejiaHia BwcTynHTb Bb KypacKOMb Bonpoefc, KaKb A^aAMCb no- 
nbiTKH BbiCTynHTb cpeAH apMSHb aepe3b H3B'fecTHaro (JwAaHTpoiia nacTOpa. 
Jlenciyca? 

CaMOH nocji%AHeH hobhhkoh (1913) aBJiaeica KypACKaa rpaMMaTHKa 
aHrjinaaHHHa CoaHa, HHTepecHaa oco6chho no ahhhocth aBTopa, KoxppuH, 
nepeiUa TaftHO Bb MycyAbMaHCTBO, aoato acH-jib Bb loatHOMb KypAHcran'fc, 
CKpwBaaCb oaho BpeMA noAb BHAOMb nepcHACKaro MHp3bi ’). 

Bb Hacioainee Bpewa, bb neTporpaacKQMb yHHBepcHTerb Kb npeno- 
AaBaHiio KypACKaro a3biKa cneipajibHO roroBHTca r. OpSeAH, h 6yA£Mb ,h3t 
A' kaTbca, hto ero pa6ora o)KHBHTb a B03CTaHQBHTb TpaAHujio pyeqKaro 
py koboactb a Bb A'feA'fc KypAOBtAiHia. 

■ -i-. . .• ’ . i ; 

V. 

PeAHria. 

Ho peAHriH rpOMaAHoe GoAbBtHHCTBO KypAOBb —MycyabMaHe cyHHHtbi,' 
hto npn conepHHnecTB'fe nepcia h Typuia Bb KypAHcrairk AasaAO 6oAb- 
uioh uiaHCb Bb pyKH TypaaMb. Hmchho Ha 3to odcTOaTCAbCTBO onHpa- 
AHCb TypKH bo BpeMfl CBoero BTopateHia Bb Hepciio Bb 1905—1912 rr.p 
npHHeMb Typeuaifi KOMHecapb TaxHpb-FIauia OTKpwro pa3BH»anb jeopiio 
o npHHaA^ewHOCTH BC'fexb KypAOBb Typniw. Bb cymHOCTH, 0AH3K0, He-' 
CMOTpa Ha CBOe CyHHHTCTBO, KypAH ITpHHaAAewaTb Kb ApyrOMy TOAKy: 
OHH Uia(piHTbI, a TypKH XaHH(|)HTW; 0 <)meH 3 B'kCTHhltt (paKTb, HTO HMeHHO 
TaKia MeaoHH Moryrb Bbi3biBaTb HenpHMHpHMbie pacKOAbi. 

EcTb h Apyroe oScToaTeabCTso, Morymee curpaTb M3B'fecTHyK) poAfe. 
H'bKcrropMe KypACKie poAbi npoitSBOAHTb ce6a (Cheref-nameh) OTb nep- 
Bbixb xaaHtpcKHXb AHHacTift: owaftfiaAOBb h a66acHAOBb. no OAHOMynpe- 
AaHiio Bb BoxTaH-fe xpaHHTCa ApeBHee 3HaMa a66acHAOBb. Taxb KaKb 
npaBa TypeuKHXb cyAjaHOBb Ha xaAHtpaTb He ,6e3cnopHW Aaate Bb My- 
CyAbM3HCKOMb Mipt 2 ), TO KypAM MOryTb H 3 bICK#Tb H He3flBHCHMbie OTb 
KoHCTaHTHHonoAH peAHrio3Hbie nyTH. 

') Oht. »ce nanHca.rb yBJieKaiejibHyio KHHry npHwiKweHifi: To Mesopotamia and Kur¬ 
distan in disguise by E. B. Soane. L. 1912. Coaiib He /uo6htt> TypoKb h THCOTten. kt< riepciH 
h KypnaMb. 

-) O iieaopa.syMtuiH, no KoropoMy ocMancKHMb cy.iTanaMb CTa.m npHDHCbiaaTb sea- 
Hie xajin^oBb, cm. B. B. BapToabab, Xa-iHcjn. h Cy.iTaHb, «Mipb Mc.iaMa», 1912, Nsjife 2 h 3. 
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Bb FlepCHacROM-b Kyp^ncTaHt ecrt. H'feCKOJibKO uiiHTCKMX'u ruieMCHB, 
oGhWHO, coxpa«HBuiHxi> irfepHoeTb Flepcm. Mfl-fe npiKcoaHJiocb BCTpiiqaTb 
Me^Kie ocTaTKH n?ieMeHB, npHMKHyBUiHXB kb ApyrnMB ircreMeHaMB n npn 
3tomt> nepeurfeHHBuiHX'b cBoe Hcnoe%Aa«ie '). 

Fopa3AO 6ojibiuee 3HeqeHie, Hemem 0(J>4»MuiajibHftift HCJiawt, RM-bioTB 
KypACKie ayxoBHHe uieftxH, KOTopbie kb npas0B ) fepHOwy cyHmrreTBy ctohtb 
Bt> pa3HOO@pa3Hbix'b OTHoiuefiijrxb. IHefifxH meMAHHaocKie *) h ruexpH3yp- 
cicie (ffepeBHH TaBHJia h Biape bb ABpoMaH-fe) npHHaAAe>KaTB kb opAeny 
HaKiu«6eHAH h, noBHAHMOwy, npHAep*HBaioTCH AOBOJibHO* CTporofif Mycyjib- 
MaHCKoii tomkh 3p%Hi»; r^aeHoe 3 aKatoqaerca bb cbbtocth hxtj pOAa, B'b 
noMHTaHiH MorHJit hxb npeAKOB-b, B-bp-fe B'b wx-b AyxoBHoe MorymecTBO. 
MaMB nOAOGtfHH MJ0pHAH3MB 3HEKGMB no HCTOpiH IUhMHJIH. H nOMHK), 

KaK"bi kb iueflxy AGayflb K-aAwpy (cm. Bbiuie); TypenKGMy ceuaTopy, npi- 
•fexasmeMy bb cboh noivf'bCTbH Ha rpaw«rb, TypeuKW oipfiuepB rrpwBCAB 
B3BOAB CBOHXB KaBfl/iepHCTOBB, H. BC"fe GHH GnarorOB'bfiHO npHKA3AMBaAHCb 
K-b pyK-fe 3TGPO cbhtopo. OboGchho yAHBHTBAbflo yBawenie, KoropbiMB 
nortb3yK>TGA uieftxH IUexpH3ypa. B'b hxb reKbe, Aewaiuee b'b jvryuiH Kyp* 
AHCTana, creRaioTGa h »ainH cpeA'He^aaiaTUbi, a Goam> onucwBaer-b Aaace 
BCTptny ceok) cb GeccapaGcKHMB MycyAbMaHHHQMB, nocjit Mckkh h Bar- 
AaAa npoGMpaBuiHMCH kb LUeiixy bb Biape. 

BoJite cboGoaomhcjihiiui Apyrie uieftxH, paac’baHHbie, Hanp., h bb 
C oya-Gy^axcKOMB paftoH-b 3 ). Cb oahhmt> H3B hhxb MH-fe H-fecKOAbKO pa3B 
npHUIAOCb BCTp’feaaTbCH H OaeHb 06jIH3HTbCH. OHB OKa33ACH AepBHUieMB 
QytJjiewB, HcnoB'hAyiomHMB wupoiaH naHrenaMB, npHBtrAHBMM® h Bece- 
jjmmb qftAOB^KOMB, qpeaBbmaHHo pacno/iaraiomeH HapyuHHOcTH) h bb ao- 
aepmeuie pcero HCAypHWMB noacoMB. Bwemewy iraQejwy. TosapHiuy no 
pyTeuieCTBiio 191.4; r. R. R. S-bAHCBy yAa^ocb OAHaHtaw nonacTb Ha pa- 
A^Kie y btqto iueftxa. BhjKpHMHBaH aapacir^BB, H/taxa 
(h4»tb Gorat kpom% Bora), acpehuih cranm Mrbpww pacKaH»saiBCH, see 

yCKOpBH pHTMB nOATb 3ByKH ppOMaAHHXB, Gy.GeHB. », UaKOBeUB, XlpHUIAH. 
bb. HeaSbiKHOBeHHGe B036yiKAeHiai ctoak: npmraTb, yAaparhca roaoBaMH' 
ApyrB 0 Apyra h o kqaghhu KOMHarw, BeprfeTJb rbaoMB tbkb, h,to paa- 
Btoaioittieca. boaocw ctqsjih ahGqmb bb, BQaAyx-fe. Kyipabi, cb HctepHne- 
ckhmh xtecraMH, ct3ah H3B TOiinbi Gpaearbcs bb KpyrB.,«ATMQc4>epa 6e3y- 
Mia h 9 KCTa 3 a He»a.iuitfo aapawa^a' 3 pHiejieit?) 4 ). Ilpncy.TCTBOBaBiGKMB 


% \ OKpyn> AeaiTeTa** (OKfliio BaHe), n^KOTopwa ruieMCHa ht> 3oxa6% i4 t. ji. 

■) iiXT> HimpD) Movaama Xaj»in> cynoftnaHiHCKia iioxoponeHu bi Aawacidi. B'b Hexpw 
(Heepn) bt. UleMaHHaHt noKOHTca Cen;rb A6;iya,ia, 3 HaMeHHTaro rneWxa OSeAftyjiahi 

(cm. Bbaue). 

’) O hhxt. cm. Moi© wflofeaaxy bt* Mapary » paHom. pliKi. A*ararry h TaT3By» bt. 
Msb. IUrafia Kahk. Boen. OKpyra, 1967 , Ns 20 (H3AaHie He oeMpeTnoe). 

4 ) A. bt-THCBi. 0‘iepKt. c.-b. nacTH nepcnacKaro KypawcTaHa bt. M3b. LLIt; KasK. 
B. O., 1910, 29 h 30. CtoeHb HHTepecHaa crarb», aaioman He Maao STHorpa^HMecKHXb 

CHtiJllwifl. 
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eBponefiuaM'b craAO npoMo; He no ce6^, h oahhb hsb hhxb b3moahach, 
4to6h uieHXT> ynwiij srro . 6fbcH08ai«e: Ilo CHrnaay ero oho, a^mctbh- 
TejihHO, pa30Mi> ycnoKonaocb. 

y»ce AepB^uiecToo npeAcraBAHeTB co6ok> coBepxueHHO Apyria Haaaaa, 
BeatejiH MycyjibMaHCTBO, hq peJiHrio3Haa >KH3Hb KypAOBB rrpeACTaBAHQTB 
3aMtnaTeAbHoe pa3Hoo6pa3ie, h Ha KypACKoft noaBt CAOJKHAHCb ab^ KpaHHe 
HHTepecHwa peAHriH. 

H3B hhxb nepBaa— , b3HAiflcTBo l ), o6Hapy>KHBaiowee CA-feAU Ka- 
KHXB-TO BeCbMa ApeBHHXb BtpOBaHift. 

TpoMaAHbiH HHTepecb bb nocA-feAHie roAbi Bbi3BaAO oTKpbiTie Ayxoa- 
HOH AHTepaTypbl t3HAH. O CymeCTBOBaHiH y HHXB KHHrB 6bIA0 H3BtCTHO 
HyTb He CTO A-ferb, HO TOAbKO BB 1895 r. OAHHB aHTAiftCKifi MHCCiOHepB 
(O. Parry) ony6AHKOB3AB HaHAeHHbift hmb apaOcKift tckctb AByxB He6oAb- 
iuhxb khhtb «KHTa6H-A5KHAbBe» (KHHra odHapyxceHia) h «Macxa<j)H-pemB» 
(nepHUH cithcokb) 2 ). Bb 1911 r. KaTOAHaecKift cBameHHHKB, <apa6B AHa- 
CTacB MapH, HaneaaTaAB He TOAbKO apaScxie BapiaHTu, ho h npeAnoAa- 
raeMbifl «KypACKi0 hoaahhhhkb* sthxb KHHrB 3 ). OpnrHHaAB xpaHHACa 
bb oco6omb amHK'b noAt noAOMB CBHTHAHma (bb ropaxB CHHAwapB) h 
TiuaTeAbHo oSeperaAca. OAHaKo, A. MapH noAxynHAB oahoto H3B ctopo- 
Hce.H, KOTopbiii TaiiHO bb TeaeHie AByxB a^tb nepe3B npo3paHHyio 6y»iary 
CHSAB TOHHyiO KOHilO CB pyKOHHCefi. H-feAO OCAO>HHAAOCb T'feMB, 4T0 KypA' 
■CKiit TeKCTB 6bMB HanHCaHB 0 C 06 bIMB TaftHHMB UipH(jjTOMB, KOTOpblft, 
oahhko, A. MapH cywiAB pacmnijipoBaTb. Tenepb tckctw 3th HayaHO 
nepeH3AaHbi h bhoah^ H3yaeHbi (M r Bhtthcpomb bb BtH-b bb 1913 r.). 

Kb GOJKaAtHiio, bb EBpont He oimBhcho oaho oaeHb AecTHoe aah 
HBCB, pyCCKHXB, 06CTOHTeAbCTB0. Elite BB 1884 r. pyCCKiH, KOHCyAB BB 
MocyAt K). C. KapuoBB 4 ) HanncaAB paCoTy o B3HAH, bb kotopoh ro- 

BOpHTB, HTO BHA^AB BbUIHCKH H3B KHHrH ft^HCeAOa» (T. Q. KaTSi 6 n- 
JlatHAbBe), h oarfeMB as^tb hxb nepeBOAB, He ocTaBAHiomiH HHKatcnxB 
COMH’bHtH, WTO 9T0 6bIAB HMCHHO TOTB AOKyMeHTB, WeCTb OKOHHaTeAbHarO 
onyfiAHKOBaniH KOToparo npHHaAAe>KHTB AHacTacy Mapa. CAtAyioiuasi 
rAasa y KapnoBa 3aKAK>waeTB 6 ah 3 k 1 h nepecKa3B BTopoft KHHra B3HAH: 
«Macxa4)H-peuiB». 


') Taxosp hxt> npoCTonapQAHoe Hasaatue.. Bn. atiterBttTenbHOCTH ace npeanojiaracxcn, 
4.10 hm» a jo npoHCxoAHTb on. cxaparo HpaHCKapo caoBa aaaa, >tTo SHatrcrb Barb. 

! ) O. H. Parry—Six months in a Syrian Monastery, 1895. Bropoii Bapiaim. 6buib 
HaneuaTaHi. at Kin mi, BOCTomThiMt xpHCTiaHHHOMT. Isya Joseph, Yezidi texts bi Americ. Journ. 
•of Semitic lang., 1909, XXV, 2 h 3. 

3 ) >KypHa;n, «Anthropos», 1911, tomt. VI, Teipaflb 1. 

9 He cMtmHBatb cb iio.ik, KapueBUMi.. PaftoTw IO. C. KapuoBa n npo$. Eria3apoBa 
o t3Hmi noMtmeHbi bi. 3an. KaB. O. Teorp. O., XIII, BbinycKl. 2. Cp. TaKwe IO. KapueBi, 
«CeMb -ittb Ha Ban*. BocroKta, 1906, crp. 187—190. Bb Kanecrst Kypse.ia saMbwy. mo 
Bb Aae&te n snatab csma Toro joKtopa BpomicaaBa'XeMneaa, koto pud atvHab KapuoBa. 
Cbiub pyccaaro noaaica, cb AtrexBa BoenmaHHutt Bb MycyjibMaHCTBt, 0 KS 3 aaca MHcrtilinHMb 
i<ypAOMb; ero BbiaaBaab anuib CBtTautt UBtrb Boaocb! 
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MycyjibMaHe Ha3biBaK>Tb kziiw «HepTonoiuioHHHKaMH», ho Tenepb. 
ocofieHHO, noca'b noHBJieHia HOBbixb MatepbHJioBb, bto SpaHHoe hmh 
M aJIO pa3bHCHHJIO 6bl .ZrfejIO. 

'fe3H J ziH, 4-feHCTBHrejibHO, c3mh 3aHBJiatort, hto WefiTaHb (CaTaHa) H 
ecTb hxt> 6orb MeaeKb-Taycb, o^HaKo 0Ka3UBaeTcn, hto OHb *) npocro 
o^Ha H3T> nnocTaceii BoacecTBa. feH.nificTBO Hept^KO npeacTaBJiajiH ceet, 
KaK-b aya^iHCTHqecKyio peanriio, ho sto He coBcfeMb B^fepHO. Aofipo h 

3JI0 He HBJIHIOTCH HCKOHHbIMH npOTHBOnOJIOJKHblMH HaHaJiaMH (OpMy3,ZI,b H 
ApHMaH-b), a, HanpoTHBij, Bee TBOpeHie HCTeKaerb H3B oahoto HCTOHHHKa_ 
npaBja, nnocTaceft Bcfexb 6 (h;ih 7) (A6'b-Taycb, Aapanab, Hcpa<J)Hab,. 
TypaHJIb H T.'fl.), HO C03AaHbI OH’fe T3Kb, K8Kb CB’feT'b OTb CB^Ta (t. e. 
KaKb, Hanp., CB'feTH^bHHKb 3a»<HraeTCH OTb CB'feTHJibHHKa). Mepe3b Hno- 
CTacH y»<e co3^aHb BH^HMbtft Mipb (KpoMt cB^TH-fib, cos^aHHWxb Heno- 
cpe^cTBeHHO BoroMb^. 3 jio — no npeACTaBJieHiio •fe3Hj,H - 1 - He ecTb CHJia 
npHpo^H, a^HLUb npoHBjieme cbo6oahoh bojiu, OTnaBineft orb Bora, « bo- 
Bceo6iueMb npHMHpeHiH cb KOTopbiMb 3ao Hafi.zi.eTb cBofi KOHeu;b». 
H3HaHajibH0 ao6pbift H Vmiiib BpeMeHHO OTnaBiuifi oTb Bora Ayxb 
(A6-Taycb—CaTaHa) HBJiaeTCH y ceKTaHTOBb npe^MeTOMb Ky.ibTa h noin- 
Tama 2 ). "B3HiiH B'fepHTb Bb nepece^eHie ziyiiib, noKaoriflioTCH cB'bmnaMb. 
h CB-feTy, HM'feiOTb h6 Majio CTpaHHbixb «Ta6y» (3anpemeHifl): HMb He 
J03B0JIHeTCH ■feCTb caaaTb-aaTyKb, 6o6bi, pbi6y, o^-feBaTbca Bb CHHee h f. |. 
y %3HA0Bb HM-feeTCB .ayXOBeHCTBO, npaBH^bHO 0praHH30BaHH0e Bb KaCTbl. 
DiaBHOC CBHTHJIHipe HXb SblBUlift XpHCTiaHCKifl MOHaCTblpb Bb‘ JlaJIHUIb- 
(oko/io M6cy./ia), Tfl'fe nOrpeSeHb H%Kifi lLIefixb-A,ziH 3), nOBH^HMOMy, chh- 
TaeMbifl 3 a B03CTaH0BHTe;m hhctoth peanriH h 3 a aBTOpa «KHTa6H-/I>KH;ibBe» t 
MHTepecHo, hto sto HcropHnecKoe jihuo, WHBinee Bb XII fe. no P. X. 
Mycy^bMaHCKie HCTopHKH oneHb cnoKofiHO 0T3biBai0TCH 0 HeMb, KaKb 6bi 
He noko3ptBaH ero Bb HHOB-fcpiH, HO H3B-fccTH0, HTO Bb 1415 r. Mycyjlb- 
MaHckoe HacejieHie pa3pyuiHJio ero rpo6HHuy. BnocatacTBiH OHa 6bPia 
B03CTahoB^eHa, h eaceroaHO, 23 ceHTB6pa, T3Mb npOHCxoaHTb 7-AHeBHoe 
npa3AH'ecT6o. H3b efiponefiueBb Ha HeMb y^ajiocb npHcyfCTBOBaTb ^huib 
J leHapfly, KOTopbiw onHCbiBaeTb TOpJKecTBeHHbia hohhwh Mo^eHia npn 
CBtT^ 4>aKeJI0Bb H 3ByKaXb (J)^eftTb. 

Hatfto ynoMHHyTb Bb aaKJiiOHeHie, hto «Mejw«b -Taycb» SHanHTb 6yK- 
BaabHO «AHreab-fIaBaHHb», h H3o6pa3keHie stoh- hthuh Hrpaerb y -fe3HAH 


x ) BtpH'fee: aASiaycij)), mo 6yKBa;ibH0 ToaKyeTCfl: *pa6'b Tayca». 

2 ) rk>Apo6Hbie pjiaHbi h 4>OTorpa$iH CBHTHawma bt> KHHrb W. Bactimann, Ki^hen und 
Moscheen in Armenien i^nd Kurdistan, 1913, ,cip. 9-rl5. 

s ) OiHOCHTeabHo team rpoMaflHaa ^HtepaTypa HMtaacb y«ce bt> 1856 r. Cm- JTepxt, 
I, 47. O B3TJiflAt hxt» Ha 3 jio cm. H, H. Mapp*b, 3. B. O., XX, 131 h cata. Tlo OAHoti jie- 
reHat MeaeKTi-Taycii oinani ott> Bora H3T> ropAOCTH, He JKeaaa noioioftHTbca cosAaHHOMy; 
HeaoBtKy. i 



pHTyajiwiyiO po;ib '). B-feKOTopbie yneHbie 2 ), conocTaansHorb hmh Taycb cb 
jipeBHe-BaBHt®0HCKHM'b : TaMy 30 M'b, 6ofomt> CoaHua h ^iTH^ro Ten^a. Ha- 
M-feqaeTCH h Bb apynixb OTHOiueHiax'b c«H 3 b •fe 3 HAH Cb 5 i 3 bmecKHMH cex- 
T3 mh bt> ApeBHefi MeconoTaMiH. Kan-b naB-bcTHO, eme Bb XI b. no P. X. 
bt> rop. Xappairb (okoao yp(J)bi), coBepuiaAHCb nojcrcoHemH 6ory AyHbj 
CHHy, hmh Koioparo xerKo pacno 3 HaTb Bb 'fe3n;i;iiicK0Mb IlIeHXHCHH'fc h 
T. A, 3 ). 

Bo bchkomb c/iyHak, "b3HiiiHCTB0—pe^nria CHHKpeTtmecKaH, t. e. co- 
-eaHHaiomaH h CTapaiomaaca npHMHpnxb pa^-b OT^t^bHux-b mnsji’b; Han- 
'60^'be opnrHHa^eHb n 3 jio>KeHHUH Buiue bsiviha^ es Ha npoHCXpHtaenie h 
xapaKTepb 3Aa. , 

. Be-bx'b -feaHAH CHHTaeTca ao 100.000 Bb Typ«in (CnHAJKapb, Mpcyflb, 
XeKKapn), h y Hacb, Ha KaBKaa-fe, KaKb ynQMHHyTO, 25,000 (bt> 1910 r.) 4 ). 

TopasAO MeH-fee H3yqeHa Apyraa, npeHMymecTBeHHO KypACKaa, peaw- 
riH, thkij Ha3HBaeMoe «aJi H-ajiaaxi ftc tbo» 5 ). HenocBameHHbie nojia- 
raiOT’b o6h4ho, hto Bee. A'feAO Bb o6o»cecxBJieHiH neTBepTaro xaaH^a Ajih, h 
noBTOpaioTb Mycy^bMaHcnie pocnasHH 0 cyiuecTByioiiJiHXb, SyATO 6 h, y ceic- 
TaHTOBb pHTyajibHbixb opriaxb, BpoAt xjihctobckhx'h. Ilocvi'bAHiH 4>aKTb 
•onpoBepraeTCH, OAnaKo, Aawe MycyjibMaHCKHMH aBTopHTeTaMH 6 ). 4xo xa- 
caeTca xapaKTepHuxb nepTb HcnoB'bAaHia, to BOTb OH’fc. BoacecTBO 7 pa3b 
HBAHAOCb Bb Mipb BO IIAOTH, npHHCMb OAHHMb H3b BOnAOmeHlH CblAb 

j.'feficTBHTejibHo h Ajih. KaacAwfi pa3b BoxcecTBo conpoBOJKAaAH HeTupe 
aHre.ia, aBaatomieca HnocracaMH OTA'kabHbixb CBOHCTBb Bora. TaKHMb 
aHreaoMb 6btab h npopoxb MyxaMMeAt Bb anoxy Aah. PIoAHOe «pacxpbi- 
xie TaHHbin npoH30inao, OAHaxo, He bo BpeMeHa Aah, a npH no3A- 


’) <J>oTorpa4*iH oAHoro raitoro ptAKaro HaaOpa&eHiH (MtAHaa HeKanHaa tjwrypKa) 
jipj^ioiKeHa n> craTb’fe A. Mapn. 

2 ) BnepBwe: npo<|). R. A. XsoabcoHi*. Ha $to B03pa>^aiOTi», mo Ha atTHioio nopy 
{MtcauT, TeMy3i> — iioab), y *fc3HAH He npHXOAHTCH HHKaKHXT* npa3AHHKOBT>, ho, bphat>ah 
3T0 ptuiaiomitt apryMeHrb. 

3 ) Typaesi., Mct. R pes. Boct., I, 78. Bo3mojkho, mo y t3HAH HaflAeica H'fenTO o6mee 
« C’b HHHtiuHHMH caBBettuaMH (Hanp., bt» ofcpaaax'b o4Hm€Hifl boaoA h KynaHb«); CM. o 
HHx*b KHHry TeH. KoHcyaa bt> 3p3epyM*b A. A. AnaMOea, Hpaitb Apa6cidft, 1912, crp. 224—r260. 

4 ) HaAO 3aMtTHTb, HTO BT> CTapblH BpCMCHB t3HA« 6bUIO TOpa3AO 6oabUie. O 3H3MeHH- 

TbixT> KH« 3 bflxi> Hpe LLIepe^^HaMe npaMo roBopuji^ hto HtHor^a ohh catAOBaaH «npaBaMT> 
u o6hmaHMT> 6e3$oiKHoft ceKTH 1 >shah» (nq>eBOA*b, II, 142). IlaeMB cenHKH, ct> KOTopbiMb 
nawT> bt> 1853—6 r.r. npHiuaocb BCTptHaTbCH y Bafl 3 Haa, coctohao h 3T> t3HAH, dphhhbuihxt> 
J4caaMi> (ABepbHHOBT>). Bt» riepciH, HacKoabKO h 3Haio, ociaaacb awixib oAHa toHAiftCKaH ae- 
peBHH bt> MaKHHCKOM'b xaHCTB^ (ceaeme Zl>Ke66apay-25 aomobi>). Cp. Moft «OTHen> o no- 
t3AKt bt> Man. xaHCTBO bt> 1905 r.», 23—24. 

6 ) «AAH-aJiAaxH)>, caMH ce6a Ha3biBaiomie «aioah hcthhw», hm^iotch h y HacT> bt> 
Pocciw, bt» EaH3aBeinoabCKOfl ry6. h Kapccnofl o6aacTH. Ha KaBKaat, OAHaKO, ohh bt> 6oab- 
uiHHCTBt ne KypAcnaro npoHCXowAeHia. Bt» KaHedBt oco6oft peanriH, ohh noKa3aHbi h Ha 
o~(})(j)HUiaabHbixT> Kapiax*b, cm. 3an. KaB. Ota. Teorp. 06m. 1897, kh. XIX h KaBKa3. KaaeH- 
Aapb 1907 r. ‘ / * 

6 ) Cp., Hanp. «BocTaH-ec-ciflxerbn, ctp. 371. 
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wfcfiniHX'b BoiMomeHisECTb: Ba6a-XoujHHli n CyATaH-CoxaK'k MescAy npo- 
hhmtj, GomecTBo caMo nocTaewA© ee6a bt> noAHHHeHHoe notmoHceHie no 

0THOlll€Hil0 TVMIBH'teftlltHr© H3b ■CBOHK’b CMyTHMKOB'b 1 ). 

CeKTaHTH B'bpHT'b bt> nepeceneme Jtyun>, roBopw, hto cMepTb sto 
nofloSie roro, KaKT. «yTKa -Hbipflerb bt> BOAy^Bb oahomt> arfeeffc norpysHTCH, 
a bt» apyroMt noKaweTc* BHOBb. WHTepeceH-b nxi. o6*E.i»iaft no6paTHMCTBa. 
CpeAH odpHAOBt BaatHyio pojib Hrpaen. pacnpeAtAeme Me>KAy npHcyT- 
CTByiomHMH oco6aro x:rk6a h oco6eHHbiM’ho6pa30irb CBapeHHaro Msrca, hto 
AajKe’sajio noBOAb rrb npeAnOAOweHiHMt, '6yATO ccktshtn Apetaie xpHCTia«e v 
coxpaHHBinie naMHTb o npHMacriH. 3to, kohchbo,‘H eB'fepHO, t3kt> KaKb ceKTa 
no BceMy CBOeMy HanpaBAemio HHnero o6maro Cb xpHeriaHCTBOMb He 
HM-feerb. Ct> MycyflbMawaMH aAH-aAAaxH •sKHByt'b bo BpawAt. Kt> nucay 
ceKTM Ha ao OTHecTH h saraAOBHbnrb •Kbi3HAb-6ameft, aaHHMaromHxi. bv 
T ypnin irfeANH onpyrh flepCHM'b h «3 B'fecTHbix'b CBoefl HenoKQpHOCTbio 
TypxaMTj 2 ). ilepCHACKie ceKTaHTbi npjFMO yraepKAaiorb, hto Kbi3HAb-6auiH 
hxtj eAHHOB-fepubi, Aa h caMO hmh bto ectb He hto HHoe, k8kt> 6 paHHoe 
HasBaHie nepcoBb no-TypeuKH, h «b 9 tomt» 3aKAK>naeTca kocbchhoc hoa- 
TBepwAeHie Toro, hto ceKTa bt. Manoft A 31 H pacnpoerpaHH/iacb hst, 
Hpana. 

CTOHrb OTMtTHTb OAHO Hpe3BbIH3HHO HHTepeCHOe nOBtpie TypeUKHX-b. 
Kbi3biAb-6amefi. B’fepya Bb nocA-bAOBaTeAbHbiH BonAomema BowecTBa, ohh 
CHHT aioT'b, hto „Heno6tAHMbifi bohhtj-Aah nepeAaflb CBofi HyAecHbifi Mem> 
PocciH, KOTopaa c'b noMoipbio Aht^h, TaKHce HM-feromeii orb Aah coeAenyi© 
rpaMOTy», eyAeT-b pa3HTb TypOKb». nyTeuiecTBOBaBuiift Bb 1913 r. bvCh- 
BaccKOMb BHAaerfe pyccKiti yneHbifi cAwmaAb oTb ceKTairroBb 3 4 ), 6yATO Aah 
CK a3aA-b, hto npHAeTt Bb 30 -omt. roAy (t. e. 1330 r. Xhahcpm) h He ocTa- 
HeTca Ha 32 -om roAb. «FIo CAynaHHOMy coBnaACHiio, KOTopoe Ha cyeB'bp- 
hhA HapoA'b aoamcho A"feiiCTBOBaTb ycTpamarame, KaKb yfcasanie cBbnue, 
BOHHa HaHHHaeTca, KaKb pa3b Ha ncxoA’b 30-ro roAa» *)• 


l ) Cp. GeKTy HCMAHJIHTOB'b, y KOTOpbfX'b TBOpUOMb HBJIBerrCH MeJieK-A3HMT> 

AHPe^T>», t. e. BceMipHNft Paaywii), a 'He eawo Bo)KecTBo, jiHiueHHoe axTpHfiyTOB'b. riocTrk.a- 
«ie u%a«KOMi> othochtoh hi» nepeofl HuecTacw (BtuHKaro AHrejia). 

a ) AaH-A^aaxittcTBO, Kaicfe Bt FlepciH, taicb h b*i> Typi^lw, pacnpocTpaHwiocb h cpe^a 
^pyrnrij HapoAHocTefl. B*b MaJioft Aaiw ero McnoB'bnyerb MHoro t3kt> Ha3. TypKMeHOBi>, a bt* 
flepciH mhoto ceKTatrroBT» HM'feeTCH h bt> AaepfGaflwaHt, rxb no hpejwrHiio ohh pasMHO^ 
BCHJiHCb npn flHHacriH MepHo-tapaHHHKOBi» CXV b.), npHrjiacHBiiiHX'b H3i> TypuiH raasa- 
pefl ceKTw. O «HeqecTiH» Ha3BaHH0ft jinnacTiH cm. B. BapToawrb, Typuifl, f?tjraMi> h xpHcriaH* 
ctbo, EnceM^c. >KypHaa^, 1915 r., 2. 

s ) Cxoahuh aereanu cabimaaT> h 4>paHuy3CKifi KOHcyji* TpeHapij. Ero 3aMtTKH no 
pyccKH H3AaHbi n. H. ABepbaHOBbiMB bt* M3B. UIia6a KaBK. B. Oxp. 1905, JVsNi? 7 h 8 k 
1907, Mo 19. 

4 ) B. A. CopAaeBCKift, «Pyc. 23 Okt, 1914. TaMi> >xe (16 HHeapa 1915) Ha- 

3B3hhuH aBTOpii noM-fecTHfl-b CTaTbio *M3*b WH3HH Kyp^OBT>», 3acayxcHBaiomyK3 oco6aro BHH^ 
ManiH no CBoeH OKaTOCTH, tohhocth h 6or»TCTBy cojiepHcaHiH. 



y «a;iH-ajuiaxH» ecTb nHCbMeHHaa AHTepaTypa, bb tomb HHCJrb h Ha 
rypaHCKOM'b Hap-fewin. Mat, BnepBwe nocHaovi wbh a ocb Ao6biTb h 3arfeMB 
ony6jiHKOBaTb OAHy TaKyio pywonHCb khhth «CepeHA»<aMB» '). 

Bo BpeMH nocAbAHsro Mogro nyremecTBifl (1914) MHb yAaAOCb, Ha- 
KOHen'b, OTbiCKaTb h nocbTHTb npecAOByroe cram/mme ceKTaHTOBB Tlep- 
AHBepB (8T> AspoMBH-fe), cKpbiTOe 3a HenpHCTynHbTMH CKa^aMH h pbKaMH, 
reKymHMH bb nponacTax'b. Ob tohkh apbriia jkhbo[ihchocth tfoA'fee HH+e- 
peceHij, OAHaKO, HaxoAHwiHCH bb 3an. 3oxa6b Apyroft secbMa noqHTae- 
MbiH 3iaperb Ba6a-flAerapB 2 ), ta^ paHbe Mena yxe no6biBaAH Ana pyc- 
ckhxb nyreiuectBeHHHKa: 6ap. Bo^e *) h noJiK. *4 hphkobb. 

Baaro^apa mohmb pekoxteHAauiHMB orb BAisTeAbHHXB ceKTaHTOBB, 
a Mon» ocMOTpbTb Bcb cOKpoBeHHbie yroAKH B. H^erapa. 3^0b KawAan 
na^b 3 eMJiH coeAHHena cb BocnowHHamaMH. MH-fe pa3CKa3biBaAH, Hanpu- 
M%pB, 4TO BO BpeMH OAHOTO Co6p3H!a CeKTaHTOBB Hbltift AepBH-m'b rb 
MHCTHaecKOMB H3crynAeHin 6pocmica cb nAomaAKH rpoCHHuu bb r;iy6o- 
Koe OTB’bcHoe ymeAbe co CAOBaMH.* „a npHiueAB, Ba6a HAerapB, npHMH 
MeHa». MoJiaa npespaTHaa bto naAeHie bb qyao, ho 6esnpHcrpacTHbre cbh- 
AtreJiM, yBbi, yB'fepflAH, mto AepsHniB tjhkko p836hac« h caopo yurepB. 

Moh npOBOAHHKH 6 mah t3kb jt K)6e3HH, hto pasp'feuiHAH MHb Aawe 
B3HTb Ha naMHTb CB^THJibHHKB cb rpo6HHUbi h qaiiiKy H3B CBHiueHHaro 
HCTOHHHKa KacAaHB. 

Orb Bceft no'fesAKH y wena ocTaAHCb He3a6bmaeMbia BneqaTAtma, u 
a He Mory «e 3aK0H4HTb r^iaBbi bwiihckoh H3B Moero nyTeBoro AHeBHHKa: 
«21. IV. 1914 — 6hao noAHOAyme, h Hoabio apao 6mah ocB-femeHbi: pa3Ba- 
ahhh apcbhhxb KphnocTefi Ha coc%ahhxb ropaxB, Bee yeAHHeHHoe rjiy- 
xoe ymeAbe, nopocmee npeapacHbiMB jmcTBeHHbiMB a^comb, h rpynrra 
TeMHwxB KHnapHCOBB BOKpyrB 6tAaro KynoAa, noxowaro, no npeKpacHOitiy 
cpaBHeHiio BoAe, na rnraHTCKoe crpaycoBO afluo bb rHb3Ab 3 ejieHaro 
Moxa. Ta^ to raydoKHMB rpyAHbiMB idaocomb BopKOBa/ia ropAHWKa, tobho 
noBTopaBiuaa AepBHinecKifi B03rAacB: xy, xy; 3BeH*feAH KOJioKo^rbaaKH mo- 
hxb MyaoBB, oTBeAeH«bixB noBWuie Ha naci^wme, Aa Ae>KypHHft K333KB 
y aomaACfl Hsp-feAxa MypjibixaaB cbok> Ky6aHCKyio n'fecHio... Mbicab o 
tomb, arc hoc Jib AB'bHaAUflTH a^tb ojKHAaHia, cayiaft npHBejiB we Ha bb 
OTOTB 3aB%THbrfl yrOAOKB, He B&IXOAHAa H3B TOAOBbl, H KaKB TO 6AHJKe H TT0- 
HHTH%e CTOHOBHAHCb qyBCTBa CTapbIXB XpaHHTeAefi CBflTHAHma, no HaejrfeA- 
CTBy npmWBUlHXB CBOH O^asaHHOCTH, U'bxyio )KH3Hb npOXCHBUIHXB bb 6xa- 
roroB'bHHOMB oiyMteHiH CBoeMy CBHTOMy h cnoKoftHO owHAaiomHXB qaca, 
KorAa h hxb noKpoeTB pb 3 Haa MpaMopHaa nAHTa bb t^hh t^xb ace kh- 
napHCOBB, BUA’tBUJHXB -HXB AtjLOBB, BHA^BI«HXB, SblTb MOKeT>, CaMQTO 
TaHHCTBewiaro 5&6a HAerapa....». 

’) B. MtraopcKift-MaTepianbi j.ia H3yaeHia nepcHflCKOft (mtTatt: Hpancicofl?) ceKTW 
JIioflH Hcthhu h;ih A.iH-MaaxH, M. 1911, Macii, I. 

*) 'PoTorpat})ia ero (O. Mann) bi Illustrirte Zeitung, 30. IV. 1908, Xs 3383. 

’) BnCaioTeKa aaa meaia, 1854, t. 123, a. Ill—«riyTeBbiH 3a m 1>tkh ct. cob. 6apoHa 
K. Boae,MJieHa Pyc. I'eor. 06m., 6biBtuaro rrepBMMt ceKpeTapeMi Poc. HMn.MHcciH B-bTerepaHt®. 
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VI. Xapamrepi. KypAOBb 

TpH rJiaBH'feHIUHX'b npHMHHbl BJliflJIti H BJlisUOTb H3 CKAaAb KypACKarO 
xapaKTepa: cpeAHeB'bKOBbiH 6birb MeAKHXb KypACKHXb B^a^'bniH nae- 
MeHHoe ycTpoHCTBo auiMpeTOBt h, HaKOHeut, noAb30Bame KypAaMH bt> 
utjiHXT> rpydoit noAHTHuecKOfi 6opb6bi. IlocA-fcAHee othochtch hckaiohh- 
reabHO Kb TypuiH. 

Bcb 3TH 4>aKTOpbI MbI H paBCMOTpHMb Bb ASAbUfeHUieMb. 

A6oBbHH-b 2 ) Ha3biBajn> KypAOB-b «pbmapaMH BocTOKao. OnpeAtaenie 
3T0 BA) 3HaHHTGJLbHOH CTeneHH COXpaHHAO CBOe 3HaHeHie, OCoSeHHOj eCJIH 
OrOBOpHTbCH, HTO OHO OTHOCHTCH AHUib Kb BblClUeMy KAaCCy KypAOBb 
(n peABOAHTe ah nAeMeHb, noM%utHKH), h hto npaKTHHecKiH ero cMwcAb 

npeHMymeCTBeHHO Bb yKa3aHin Ha cpeAHeetKOBOCTb yKAaua h<h3hh Bb 

KypAHCTan-fe. 

KypAb, KOHenHO, He noxoxcb Ha Caballero de la triste figura, nocnt- 
Uiaioiuaro Kb yHHXCeHHWMb H OCKOpdAeHHblMb, HO He THIIHHH'be AH, Bb 
AtHCTBHTeAbHOCTH, H AAH CpeAHHXb BtKOBb K3K0H-HH6yAb TOpAUH CBOHMH 
npeAK3MH 6apOH^, KOTOpblfi KOpMHTb Bb CBOeMb OpAHHOMb TH'fe3A^ MHO- 
acecTBO npHdAHHceHHWXb; AiodHTb ntcHio h oxoTy; cofinpaerb nouiAHHy 
co Bcero, hto nAMBerb hah Be3eTCH mhmo Hero; He 6pe3raerb BbTeMHyio 
HOHb yAaAOH norfexoii Ha doAbtuoii Aoporfe, a nopoio Bb HCKpeHHeMb no- 
puB'b OTirpaBAHeTCH rpoMHTb HeB'fepHWXb, He ynycxan CAyran, no Aoporfe 
norpadHTb h CAadyio xpHCTiaHCKyio BH3aHTiio. 

yKa3aHHaa pa3Apo6AeHHOCTb KypAHCTana, HeonpeAtAeHHocTb Bb 
OTHOuieHiH Kb cyBepeHHbiMb rocyAapcTBaMb (TypuiH h nepcin), noAHoe 
npeodAaAame <i£>AaropoAHaro» cocAosia h, KaKb 6bi Kp-fenocTHofi, xapaK- 
Tepb 33BHCHMOCTH KpeCTbHHb 6e3yCA0BH0 BHpaSaTbJBaAH y KypAOBb HepTbJ 
TaKoro $eoAaAbHaro THna. 

B3HTb XOTH 6 h HeodbIKHQBeHHyK) TOpAOCTb HXb CBOHMb npOHCXOHCAe- 
pieMb. 51 pacKpoio SA^Cb MaAeHbKift ceKperb, KaKb npHBOAHTb KypAOBb 
,Bb Ao6poe HacTpoeHie. Bo BpeMg nyTemecTBift h aapafffee cocraBAHAb 
ced-fe aahhhhh reHeaAorin HawaAbHHKOBb nAeMeHb h 3arfeMb, npu CBHAa- 
Hin Cb HHMH, H3HHHaAb HeB3HaHaH AOnWTbIBaTbCH, ABOIOpOAHhIMb HAH 
TpoiopoAHhiMb dpaTOMb npiuoAHAca BanHpb Art KaKOH-HHdyA.b Bap3b 
Ara hah flnpoTb Ara. Tyrb yace Bee codpame papOMb osKHBAHAOCb, h 

*) Bp«flb an Bet ohh noAXOA«TT> noAb Ha3BaHie «Aepe-6eBaHrn», KOTopoe oraocHiiocb 
COCCTBCHHO KT> BaaA'fcabliaM'b OTAli.IbHblXb rOpHbIXl AO.IHHb BT> CTapOfl TypuiH. MttKAy T'feMb, 
ranis Baaa'bHis, k8kt> XexKspH, BoxraHt, CyaeflMaHie npeAcraBasaH co6oio irtabis khs- 
yecTBa, BbixoAHBiuis Aaaexo 3a cboh nepBOHasaabHbie npeataw. WHTepecHo OTMtTHTb, 4 to 
h bt > riepciH upaBHTc.ib KypAHCTaHa (ApAeaana) iioch.ii. Bbicoxifi THiy.Tb Bam, ncwib3o- 
Baacs no.inofi ca.MOCTOHTe.ibnocTbio, h, BNrfccrfc ci> BaaisMH i'py3iH, /IypHCTana h ApaOHCiana, 
ysacTBOBaat bt> HUBecTHTypt maxa Ha uapcTBO. Aep*a oAHy H3i> peraaift (aaMa3Hbis ne- 
peBS3H). 

. *) Hh>kc npHBBACHa noAaHHHas BbimiCKa H3i> stoto asropa. 
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pa3bHCHeHia cunaAHCb 6eab Koaua. Bb KypAHCTaHk Hep'feAKM HerpaMox- 
Hue atoah, 3«aiomie HaH3ycTb 10 — -15 noKOA-femH CBOHXb npe^KOBt cb 
Maccoft. paaB'feTBfleHift. . 

. MoatHO noAUCKATb Taxia ace napaajiean h bt> Apyrnxb OTHOuieHiax'b. 
Kax-b npeACTaBHTeab mnpoKOH Beceaoil jkh3»h Bb 3aMKaxb, MH-fe npeACTa- 
B^aeTCH moh npiaTe^b HBCHacxHwfi CepAapb MyKpH, Bb m KaSp'b 1914 r. 
y6HTUH npH HaiiiecTBiH TypoKb Ha TaBpn3b. 

Bb 1911, r. OHb. Hacxojuib, hto6h mu aa-fexa/iH Bb ero noM’bcTbe Bo- 
KaH'b. UpH HaiueM> npH6AHHceHiH nepea'b KawAwa na-rt> MHHyTb Kb HaMi> 
npHcoeAHHaaHCb hqbmh napTiH BqaAHHKOBb, 3aTkMb BwkxaAbCb npHB-tr- 
cTBieM-b cMH'b CepAapa, Bb AepeBH'k Hacb BCxp-fcxHAb cawb OHb h aepeab 
pHAu ntuieft abqphh h KpecxbHHb npoBOAHA'b bt» caAt, rAt y 6ac- 
ceftna 6u/ib pa36aTb pa At naAaxoKb. Toxnacb Hanaaca AJiHHH'feHuiift o&fcAb, 
noTOM'b nan, noxoMb onaTb ^Aa noAb 3ByKH My3WKH h n%Hba; h axo He 
TOJibKO aah Hacb: Aaa kohbqh h ejiyrb Swat npuroTOBaeHb p-feabift Koxeab 
naoBa, Haponno noftMaHu Bb ptaxt ABa KoaoceaabHwx'b >KHpHbixb coMa, 
m x. a. Xa+>6occwibcxBO Bb Komrfe KOHAOB'b pa3opHAO coBepmeHHO CepAapa 
MynpH. rioAfiHpaBiiiiecH Kb ero HM'bHiuM'b coq-feAH H3o6p-&AH opHrHHaab- 
HbiH cnocoftt AOKaHaxb paAyuiHaro xaHaroHH rpoMaAHMMH aapxisiMH ox- 
npaBanaHCb no HeA^HMt .rocxHXb y aero, asaa, hto QTicaaa hh Bb ueMb 
.He 6yAex-b. 51 He AyMaio anponeMb, hto6h uinponie MynpificKie Hpaaw 
fiblAH npMJIOiKHMH Kb fiOJIbUJHHCTBy TypeUKHXb KypAOBb. , 


reorpa^HHecKaa h nojiHXHiecKaH .pa3Apo6;ieHHOCTb, KoneBaHbe no 
cxporo onpeA'fe/ieHHbiMb xpaxxaMb, >KH3Hb Bb x^choh nAeweHHOH opraHH- 
Aauin, He MqrJiH pa3Bitxb uiHpoK«xb oSmecTBeHHHXb nyBcxBb y KypAOBb, 
Koxopbie p-feAKO co6HpaioxcH Bb KpynHwa ceaeHW h ropoAa. Mxo6bi no- 
HHXb Ayuiy nypAa, HaAO nocMOxp'fcrrb Ha Bee cb xohkh sp-ferna xoft cahh- 
cxBeHHOH a«eftKH, H3b Koxopoii poAHxca ero npeAexaBJieHie .o Ao6p-fe h 
arfe. Hh HenoB-bHecxBO, hh <>paxcxBo Ha noHBt pe^inrin, hh 6oaie uinpo- 
Koe co3HaHie HauionaabHocxH He Aoexynma KypaaMb, ho xtMb CHAbH’be 
y HHXb nyBcxBO poAa h n.ieMeHH. Fa^ 6bi Mbi hh naxoAHAHCb, mu Ha- 
A^eMca, hto 3a 6e3onacHOCXbK) Hanjeii oi'feAHXb h ycxaHOB*eHH«H o6w- 
qafl, h o6mecxBO, h rocyAapcxBo. Ho Ha hxo noAOHtHXbca KypAaMb, 
HpiByuiHMb (JjaKXHnecKH BH-fc npeA^AOBb AoqaraeMocTH 6e3C«AbHWXb xy- 
peuKaro h nepcHACKaro npapHTeAbcxBb? Cnaa h caMonoMomb cahh- 
CTBeHHO, HXO U%HHO H OCH3axe^bHO A^H HHXb. KaKb OAHHb He^lOB'feKb, XaKb H 
oaho ceMeficxBO He Moryxb ycToaxb Bb 6opb6t 3a cyuiecxBOBaHie, h ^nuib 
3a crfeHOio n a e m e h h KypAt HaxoAHTb nepByio h AOCTaxoHHyio 3amHTy. 
OTCK»Aa KyAbTb naeMeHH, upoBHaa MecTb h cxpaHHwfi 4>aKXb npoTHBO- 
p'fenia Me>KAy nocTynKaMH KypAOBb bo BpeMH npexcHHXb xypeuKHxb BOHHb 

H OTA^AbHblMH BbICOKHMH nOABHrBMH MyHCeCXBB H CaMOnOWepTBOBaHlH Bb 

HXb 6opb6% 3a CBoe mieMH. . 4 - * 
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O ncme^eHiH KypAOBb, Bb KaHecTB-fe BcnoMoraTe.nbHbiXb 'typepKHXb. 
BOHCK-b, cofipaHo MHoro MaTepianoffb (reH. ABepwraoBt), « OoabiiIhhctbo 
hxtj He Bb nojib3y KypAOBb, KOTopbie, BCTp-feTHBb omopb, i3tttf!po 06 pa- 
majiHCB fit StrcTBO h rpapHJiH He TO/ibKO MHpHoe Haceaeme, ho Aawe h 
T ypeuKiH Boficwa npH oTCTynaeHiflXb. Ho naAO HM%Tb Bb BHAy, hto y 
KypAOBb HHKoraa h He 6 hjio Typeunaro naTpioTH3Ma: fosAaHixiepb Boscra- 
Ba;ib KaKb pa3b bo BpeMH Kphmckoh KaMnaHin. Bb 1877 r. OoAbuiHHCTBO 
Kyp^oBb a.'feficTBOBano B^ami oti c&ohxi. OKpyf-oeb h, KaKb ApeBHifi 
Arjiacb, Tepa.no chaw bh% conpHKOCHOBeHia cb cBoefit poahhoS bt> rfec- 
H%HuieMbcwHCA-fe; BepOoBKa nypAOWb uraa KpafiHe HeycrrbiUHO, HecMorpa 
Ha coA^HPCTBie ayxoBHHXb inefixoBb; KOMaHAnpb onoTBeHia 4>aHKb-nama 
(BnoccrfeACTBiH npeAaHHbift <cyAy) npHXOAHAb b b OTHaame orb cbohx3> 

nOABBHeHHbIXb. MOJKHO JjyMaTb, 4TO « Bb ‘HbltfklUHJOlO BOftny KypAbI He 
OTOBteCTBAHJOTTb CBOHXb HHTepeCOBb Cb MHaAOTypeUKHMH J ). 

Bb bha% npoTHBonoAWKeHia momcho npHBCCTH cnepBa OAHHb crapwft 
pa3C«a3b tJ)paHuy3GKaro nyTemectBeHHHKa Poujoulat 2 ): <fB3HTbrfi Bb nxrfeHb 
bo BpeMa noxoAa Xa4)H3b JlauiH Bb 1-837 r. TpHAmaTH/r&THift Beil, otah- 
qaBimftcH CBoeft Kpacoroio, TBepAo OTBepraAb Bc-fe npeA-’raraeMbia eMy 
BuroAH h noaecTH 3a OTKpbrrie hhcachhocth h no3Huift CBOHXb B03CTaB- 
njHXb GonaeMeHHHKOBb. «Bbibiuh SeeMb KypACKHMb, a HHKorAa He corjia- 
uiycb dbiTb HaaaAbHHKOMb Apyrwxb A*OAefi», OTEknaAb OHb ropAO... Bce- 
B03M0KHbIH MyKH, IipQACWDKBBIIliHCH ABa AHH, He 3aCT8BHAH ero H3M-feHHTb 
CBOHMb eAHHOMHUiJieHHHKaMb: OHb Aajxe bo BpeMa OacTOHaAw npecno- 
kohho KypHxib TpyOxy. Ha TpeTiii AeHb xcecTOKifl narna BeA-feAb ero noca- 
AHTb Bb KOTeab, HariOflHeHHHH KHnHTKOMb, HO MyMteCTBeHHblfl KypAb 

ocTaaca TsepAbiMb ao CMepma. 

H no3Boato ce6% Bb iioapoOhocth pa3CKa3aTb Apyrofi CAyqaii xypA- 
CKoft yABAH H arfeaocTH, npomeAm-efi y mchh «a masaxb. 

JI*bTb 15 TOMy HH3aAb, Bb paioH'b Mexpmca (CaAMacb), xcHAb npeA- 
BOAHTenb naeMeHH nieKKaKb Jl*a<papb Ara % coBepmeHHO He CHHTaBuiiflcB 

Cb UepCHACKHMH BB3CTHWH. -Cb TOpb CBOHXb OHb HaCTettbKO CHyCKaACH 
Bb AOJiHHbi ajih rpa6e>Ka, ho a Bnooi^ACtBiH y6%AHAca, hto 6%AHoe Ha- 
ceneflie ornocwAOCb Kb newy cxopie AoPpoAyumo, TaKb Ka«b Hep%AK0, 
o6o6pafib KaKoro-HHfiyAb SoraT-fea, OHb pa3AaBaAb nacTt aoPhhh 6T.ahh- 
KaMb. ■ 

IlpaBHTeAbCTBO npwPtrAO Kb cTapOMy HcnuTaHHOMy cpeACTBy, na- 
3HanHBb ilacacpapb Ary norpaHHMHbrMb HanaAbHHKOMb. CnepBa, ropAbift 


’) &HT1> MOWCTb, COnpOTHBACHleMb KypitOBTi Cyjyrb pyKOBOilUTb pejlBriOSHbie MOTHBbI, 
ho Tib rapaaoo 6ontmeft aenesH ohb 6yayn> onacatbca .iHuib yTpa-ru npa wobomi nopa^Kb 
cboujh> aeMejH. h nacT6mm>. l oaopn o 1826-^27 r.r., fl. M. Abcpwhhobi. cnpaBejt- 

jihbo roRopHTi.: «Kypj»j 3aiumuaan «e apHBaHCKHXb cep;japoBh, a cboio co6crBeHHyto cbo- 
6oav h o>iarH». 

*) Cm. JlepXT>, M3c.rfeA0BaniH, I, 30. 

3 ) Ciapiuift 6parb H3BtcTHaro Chmko. 


* 
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cBOHM'b o<J)HU,ia^bHHM'b no^c^KettieMb, mi* npHCMHpi^'b, ho BCKop-fe npa- 
hhjich 3a cxaptoe, h wfe npamnocb 6 wt 4> eBBiS-bTefleMt riHcwweHHofi e(Ohhw 
MOK^ y JX^tJjapb Aroii « npeacTaBHTeAHMH BJiacxH, KOTopaa BOJiacb ot> 
Ayxfe nepenjiCKH TpoaHaro Cb iKypdCKHMb. Y JX»sa(4 , ap' i Ar« He 6wflo xo- 
pouiaro nepcHACKaro eeKpexapa, a noxoiay onb xaft»o hombio BbiswBajrb 
kt> ce6b cTaparo nepca-nosTa, cayjKHBiaaro nHCbMOBOAHTeaeMb y ry6ep- 
HaTopa; 3TOTb M«p3a h eoHHHHAb H3pHffiHwe otb^th Ha hmtj MoecaMHMb- 
noyxpy HHcaHHHfl rydepHaTopcKin nocnams; aa 6%ay, cTapn«a bo bpcmr 
oahoh T3koh hohhoh aKCKypcin aaxBaTH.m ry6epHaTopcKie ajqah, k 
bt> noTeMKax-b ewy nopHAOHHO aocTaaocb. 

Bb ■KOHtt'b KDHuoB'b mnmcapy A3ep6aHA»iaHa k-uhtiook) Ha Kopa«-b 
yaaaocb yroBopHTb jlaca^apb Ary HBHThca cb hobhhhoh jbt. TaBpH3Xu 
3Abcb MH-fe jihhho npHtuaocb BHAbTb KypacKaro .npeflBoatmeJiH h ero 
BocbMepbixrb opyHieHOCueBb, yBbiuaHBbixrb phaomh naxpoHMwxb noHCOBb. 

Kypaw, coxpaHHH BH-feuiHee cnonoHCTBie, He cnycKa/iH raasb co 
CBoero rocnoAHHa h, oFcpyxcan ero TfombiMb iKoabaoHb, aepaflaaM Ha no- 
TOB"b CBOfJ BHHTOBKH. HMb H€ yASAOCb y6ep6Hb Jbnuatytjm Ary, HOTOPBIH 
6bub npe^aTejibCKH y6nrb Ha Ji'fccrHHirk yreHepaab-rySepHaxopa, bw- 
3BaBiuaro ero Ha npomaxbHyK) ayaieHuiio. 3&caaa ,6biJia noarorroB/reHa 
3apairbe, aoMb 6 wht> OKpyweHb KfccKOHbKHMH cothhmh BoopyxteHHbixb 
jHoaeft. rioTepaBb CBoero npeaBQAHxe*», y^Hxaro HanoBa./i'b Bb cepaue, 
opy)«eHocubi iiqahh/ih CTp&fl&(?y h, coxpaHHBb npHeyrcTBie ayxa, 6p©CH- 
jiHCb He BOHb co ABopa, a BHytpb 3AaHt», pa3cfeHBaa HcnyraHHyio rojiny 
ry6epHaTopcKoft HejiaaH. H'bcKonbKO qejiOB'feKb ot^hahcb h 3aefejiH Bb 
noABaat, rat ifibuiH 3HeprH«H0 ©GcxpijiHHw; x-feMb He aewbe, obh Hbipsa- 
JlHCb H COeAHHHAHCb Cb TOBapHLUaMfl. Bb CyMaTOXrfe .KypAbI HiyTb He 3a- 
XB3THJIH reHepajib-ryfiepHaTopa, a aariwb aanepjurob Bnb nycxon kom- 
HaT-fe h ao bohh Bean nepecrp'fejiKy. 3aNrkxwBb, mto bmcoko .Bb crfeirfe. 
HM'feflocb oxaepcxie, icyaa shmo# BCTaeniwiacb Tpy6a JKejrfesHOH neMKH, 
Kypaw BCTajiH apyrb apyry Ha nnenw, paao6paaH innaaKy ;h, Tama pBHe- 
Haro TOBapHiaa, npoatfeanH nepeab orsepCTie Ha Kpoemo; oiryna ®o apy- 
rHMb coc^AHHMb KpwuiaMb h crfeHaMb, Hepesb ;caaw h nepeya«H, ohk 
nponiAH tbhho OTb acaxcA«BiUHXb h Bbt6pajiH£b H3b rpowaABaro TaBpH3a. 
yxpoMTb 3a hhmh :nocKaKaaa noroHH, no Kypaw, BaicfeTHBb, wto npecab- 
AOBaxejiH cnituiHAHCb, .HCK-ycHO otsabkhm 'HXb Bb cxopoHy, a 3 aTbMb 6po- 
CHAHCb Kb HXb KOHBMb H yCKaKAJlH Ha HHXb (Bb CBOH VtexpHKb. H»b 

BOCbMH cnacnocb niecTepo, a asoe ySuTwxb, BM-fecrfe Cb JJjKa^apb Arofl, 
6un h 33MepTBO noBtiucHbi Ha BopoTaxb ry6epHaTopcKaro ABopa Bb Ha~ 
3HaaHie npoxoAHtHHWb, h M'bcTHaa raaeTKa HanwmeHHHMH «Jtpa3aMH boc- 
XBa^H^a TopwecTBO Myapoit tiojihthkh. 

Pa3CKa3b He HywaaeTca Bb KOMMeHTapiaxb; ^tTb aepe3b naTb nocat 
npoHCuiecTBin aih!> jipauiaocb yBHaaTb Bb KoTypb Bcbxb cnaauHXca h 
cwwuiaxb oxfb iHHXb HOATBepiKACHie xoro, ixo h HtKoraa sanHcaab Bb 
Taspnai. Ec^h TaKOBa xpa6pocxb, Ha Koxopyw cnoco6«bi Kypaw, to He 
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MeH'fee xapaKrepHbi h MeTOAbi, npHM-bHeHHwe bt. 6opb6% 'cb Hhmh. Flepcbi 
k TypKH He flapoMt noBTopjuoT'b apaOcKoe H3p*k«ieHie: «HRHajib-aKpaa thh- 
4>aTyH MHHa^b-aa*HHHe», mto 3HaHflTb: «KypAH naeMH pOAOMb H3b 
jiJKHHHOB'b—^epTeft». H KaKT» 6bi bt> noa,TBep*AeHie atoroj ohh h npn 
6opb6 , fe ct> Kyp^aMH c*WTaiorb -ce6a cboGoahwmh orb BCHKWxb eAepxH- 
Baiom,HX'b HaBaab. Hocfl'fe B03craniH LUeflxa 06efiAyAAbi nepCHAefcift BOe- 
• HaMa^bHHK'b BMHp’HHsaM'b l ), BW3BaBb xypACKaro opeABOAHTeaH XaM3e-Ary, 
hokahach »a KopaHt, hto, nona OHb jkhbh 6yflen> Ha seMflfe, ©Hb ero ae 
tpoHerb; Meatny rbMb OHb BeA'knb Bb naaaTK*b y ce6n BbipuTb HMy h, 
Kor^.a XaM3e-Ara Borneo, ohh ckphach bt> Heft h aa/rb CHfHajib: nyAH 
H3p-bmeTHaH naJiaTKy, h XaM3e-Ara 6 hat> y6nrb. 9MHp-HH3awrb o6bHCHHAb 
3arfeMb, hto KflHTBa ae 6biaa HapyuieHa, TaKb xaicb oHa 6wjia jrfeftcTBH- 
Te^bua, noxa OHb 6buib ua 3 eMAi, a OHb cnycraucH nodt, 3eMAio. 

noAO^HHM’b *e ofiMaHHbiM-b cnoco6oMb 6 hah nepe6HTH Bb MiaH- 
O.oa6‘h 6H^b6aecKie npeABOAHTeAH, npMTiamenHbie Ha npa3AHHKb; TaKb ace 
■ 6 ujt b 3axBa«reHb Bb Typuin H3B’fecTHHH 'fe3AaHmHpb, H, Bb KOHtrfe KOHpoBb, 
■CTaHOBHTCH HOHHTHHM'b, Kaxb BbipafiatHBaeTCH y xypAOBb HeAOB'fepie KO 
BceMy, HflymeMy HSBH-fe, h noaeMy xypAH He MorjiH aiHTbcn ct> hoahth- 
HeCKHMH OpraHH3MaMH, HaCTH KOTOpbTX'b OHHi COCTaBJIHIOTb. 

HOB-feHUlift H BeCbMa 6 jlH 3 Kift HaS^KJAaTe^b KypflCKOH XCH3HH CoaHb 
cnpaBeAJiHBO roBopHTb: «nocTOHHHau onacHOCTb coa^ajia y xypAa noAO- 
3pHTeJlbH0CTb, CM'fejIOCTb, BpeSBUHaftHOe npOBOpCTBO H BbICOKO paSBHTyiO 
Ha 6 ^K>AaTejibHOCTb»: noca-fe^Hee KaqecTBo noATBepwAaeTCH h mohmh Ha- 
^K)A«HiHMH. Koraa Mfffe qepe 3 b rpn roAa npMuiAOCb noofeTHTb T-fe me MtcT- 
hocth, MeHH cnpauiHBaAH, Ky^a A'feBajica Moft crapbift KOHb, h npnnoMH- 
uajin Taxifl ero noApo 6 ROCTH, Kanin a h caMb abbho 3a6biAb. Kohchho, 
<) 6 bflCHHeTCH 9TO MaAHMb KOAMHeCTBOMb HOBfdXb BneuaTJltHift, a, CA^AO- 
BaTejibHO, h HenpHTynjieHHQCTbio BocnpHHHMaTeAbHoft cnoeofinocTH. y xyp- 
AOBb ecTb MaHepa KaKb-TO npHCTaabHO h npoH3HTe^bHO ocMaTpnsaTb ho- 
Buxb JiHUb, h y MeHH KawAbtft pa3b ocTasaaocb BnenaTa-feHie, tohho bth 
A ecHTKH raa3b c<j)OTorpa(J)HpoBajiH h 3 aKp-fenHaH MeHH h 3 b 1 >kh. 

KypAH OTHioAb ne BHAbi h He Tynw; aah pa3BHTin o6pa30BaHHOCTH 
h rpaMOTHOCTH npocTO He npeACTaBJineTCH cayHaa 2 ), a omac™ BHHOBarb 
« npeApa3cyAOKb raaBapeii, Koiopwe CHHTaK>Tb, hto hxt> cocaoBiio npw- 

AHHHbl OAHH AHIUb B0HHCK1H ynpaJKHeHiHJ nOSTOMy npHXOAHTCH BHA'feTb 
MOAOAbIXb AK>Aeft, KOTOpbie Bb AeHfc pa3CTp^AHBaK>TT» UITyKb no AB’feCTH 
naTpoHOBb 3 ), a Bb npOMCHtytKH hochtch na CBOHXb He6oabitiHXb ropHbixb 


1 ) CaMi. Kypm> h 3 t> rappyca. Bi> Typuin xaioKe 6uai> McmaHab Xaucu Ilaina, vcmh- 
pHBiuiit HenoKopHbixi) KypAOBb bt> 70 -xt. roAaxb npoiunaro CTOJitTm. 

2 ) Bb cTapwa BpeMena xypaw a hah MycyabMancriiy p«A’b yqenbixb (A6y-jn>-<t>ma, 
Haphch), 6orocaoBOBb h iioatoba,. Cp. JTepxi h Mapp-b bt> uht. coAHHeniHXb. 

s ) Bthmt. ohh bi CTp"Mb6f, AOCTHraron. npaMoit BHpTyo3HOCTH| a BHAt.n>, kski, hs- 
etcTHbift Chmko, HaA'bBb nycryio rn.iixiy naipoHa Ha KaHaioiuiaca b%tbH Acpeaa, npocTpt- 
■mieajib ee, Kaat pa 3b jio cepe ah life, maroBb cb 15 . 
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kohjixb, .npiyqeHHHX’b htth AHUib kopotkhmb raAonoMB. Ctohtb, OAHa 
npeACTaBHTbCH cAyaaio, h KypAH Aknaiorb 6biCTpwe ycrrfexH bb yaeHbi.. 
Ohm XOpOUlie AUHTBHCThl, H 6oAblHHHCTBO HXB TOBOpHTTb nO-TypeUKH HAH 
no-nepcHACKH. MHorie o(J)Huepbi KypAH, 3a6pomeHHHe no MHory a^tb bb 
AHKie norpaHHHHwe yrAbi, npnnoMHHaAM cboio uiKOAbHyro (J)paHiiy3CKyK) 
rpaMOTy h CTapaAHCb cKa3aTb HaMB xoi;b H^cKOAbKO <J)paHuy3CKHXB <j)pa3B. 
KorAa Ocxap-b MaHHB pa6oTaAb bb CoyH-dyAax-fe, Cb hhmb 3aHHM3ACH H-fe- 
K1H MHp3a-iX>KeBaAB, KOTOpblft 6bICTpO BbiyHHACH 60 ATaTb nO-H'feMepKH; 
3arbMB ohb nepeSpaAca bb BepAHHB h ctbab 3apa6afbiBaTb AeHbrn 
rfeMB, hto bb pa3HbiXB yHpejKAeHiHXB hht3ab no-H , bMeuKH nonyAapHbia 
aenniH o KypAHCTaH-fe. Bb tomb a<e Coya-dyAax’b a bha'^ab KypAa, koto- 
pbift, pa3a Ana no6biBaBB bb Hh^hcmb Ha apMapKt, aaM^aaTeAbHO xo- 
porno ycBOHJiB pyccxyio pa 3 roBopHyio p-feab. Heaero roBopHTb npo Kyp- 
AOBB, yHHBUIHXCH BB KOHCTaHTHHOnOA'fe HJIH 3arpaHHpeH; OHH, KOHeHHO^ 
HHH’feMB He OTJIHHaiOTCH OTB CBOHXB TypeUKHXB KOAAerB. 

>KHBOCTb KypACKaro yMa npoasAaeTca h bb ak>6bh kb pqahoh npH- 
poA'fe- Rna reorpaijia KypAHcraHB o6i>TOBaHHaa cipaHa: h^tb KaMpa,.AO>K- 
6hhkh, yeAHHeHHaro .ziepeBa, KOToppMy He 6uao 6u asho KaKoro-HHdyA^ 
HMeHH, CB KOTOpbIMB He 6bIA0 6bl CBH33H0 KaKOft-HH0yAb AereHAH. Bb. 
1914 r,, noxa MbI 6UAH Ha ror-fe, HeBtpOHTHHXB TpyAOBB CTOHAO A06HTbCa 
y apaSoBB h JiypoBB hm^hh u , bAux'f> xpp6T0BB hah p-fea^KB, ho TOAbKO. 
nonaAH mm bb KypAncraHB, khkb KapT^Ha nepeM^HHAacb. Ctohaq ha- 
6 pec™ Ha KaKoro-Hn6yAb Bpce^aro napHa,. naciuaro necTpoe ,ct3ao ko3b. 
H OBeUB, a OHB 6e3B K0HU,a rOTOBB 6bIAB pa3CKa3MBaTb: Ha PAHOMB- 
KaMH-fe cnacAacb weHiu,HHa otb boakobb; Apyroii KaMeHb pacKOAOAca na 
CA-feAytomeMy noBOAy: KorAa 3A"fecb couiAHCb ABt BpaxcAefiHHa apMin, to 
HaaaAbHHKH KawAoii H3B hhxb nocAaAH BnepeAB AByxb pa3B-kAHHK0BB, 
H3B'kCTHHXB CBOHMB «AypHMMB rAa30MB»j HT 06 m CTAa3HTb Bpara. CAy- 
aailHO pa3B-feAHHKH BCTptTHAHCb H p'klUHAH nOMtpHTbCH CBOHMH CHA3MH: 

oahhb B3rAaHyAB Ha KaMeHb, h rAbi6a ero TpecHyaa Ha ABoe; ho TorAa 
Apyroii B 3 rAHHyAB Ha CBoero conepHHKa h y toto AonHyAB rAa3B, h t. a-, 
H T. A- 

■* , f . . , 

KypAbi ak>6htb iHyTKH, aio6htb y3HaBaTt», hobocth, aioShtb yaacTie 
h noxBaay CBoeii CBoSpAHofi >kh3hh. Ek> ohh HCKpeHHO ropAaTca h oaqHb- 
U'bHHTB npHSHaHie ea npHBOAbHOCTH. 

Zlo CHXB nopb 6mA0 M3A0 CnOKOHHbIXB H3yM3TeAeH KypACKaro 6bITa 
H XCH3HH; SpAbUIHHCTBO nyTeilieCTBeHHHKOBB, BHAtBUIHXB KypAOBB AHHHO, 

oTM^qaAM MHoroe xopouiee, mto bb hhxb ecTb, ho bb o6men AHTepaTypt 
yKp'fenHAOCb o KypAaxB HCKAtoaHreAbHO OTpHuaTeAbHoe MHiiHie, h nonyAa 
oho 6yAen> AepxfaTbca Ha B'bp'fe, He ocHOBaHHOii Ha HenocpeACTBen- 
HOMB 3HaK0MCTB'li CB npeAMeTOMB, erO, K3KB H BCHKiii npeApa3CyA0KB v 
TpyAHO 6yAeTB H3MliHHTb. BonpOCB CBOAHTCH KB TOMy, 4T06bI BHA’feTb- 
HBAeHie bo BceMB ero MHoroo6pa3iH h caoxchocth npnaHHB, ho, kohchho^ 
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hhkto He MOJKerb OTpHuarb TeMHHX'E. CTopottb xapaicrepa h cospeMeHHOft 

3KH3HH KypAOB'fe. 

Kyp^bi oqeHb ropanaro h‘ BcnBWbqnearo Hpasa: CoaHb pa3cxa- 
3biBaeri), itaKb, hah no Aoporfe, H'fccKo.ubKo ne.roB'kKb 3acnopwiH, eb KaKofi 
<topohh AOflHteHb noHBtfTbcsr Ha He6b Cnpiycb *), H npextAe, ‘rfiMb apitaH 
3Bli3Aa pa3c1$HAa acrpoHOMnnecKiH coMH'feHia nyraHKOBb, ABoe h;ih Tpoe 
H3b hhxt> yxce jiexcajiH MeprBbiMH. 

Apyrofl npHM'fep-b: Ha otfpbiBHCTOMb KapHH3li Mexcay Kexe-niHHOMb h 
CHA axaHOMb Mbi HaTKHyjiHCb Ha cTpaHHyio xapTHHy. y Aoporn Bb neaaab- 
HOMb 0)KHaaHiH CHA'fcjia aceHmHHa, a B3BoaHOBaHHbifl KypAb, npnnaBb Ha 
KOpTOHKH, 3aKpbiBaab pyicaMH raa3a He6oJibinoMy HaBbioqeHHOMy (JbiHKy, 
■aOKaBineMy Ha OTKocfe. Oxaaaaocb, mto 6biKb He xorfcjib htth 6bicrp'ke, 
h Tor^a pa3rH'feBaHHbiH xo3HHHb xBaraab ero no n6y yB'fccHCTbiMb xaM- 
HeMb h jiHiiib noTOMb cnoxBaTHJiCH h CTaab ero OTxaxtHBaTb. 

Haa.0 OTM’feTHTb MCTHTeJIbHOCTb H nOAHaCb HeriOHHTHyiO 5KeCTOKOCTb 
xypaoBb: Bb C0yn-6yaar% oAHHb pa3b nypAbi sapfeaxH hh Bb qeMb He- 
noBHHHaro MHeciOHepa jrainb mb Toro, hto6h cKOMopoMentpoBaTb no- 
xoxteirie HeyroAHaro HMb ryfiepnaTopa—OTfrfcTCTneHHaro 3a 6e3orracHocrb 
eBponeftneBb. HoBHAHMOMy, xypAy, KaKb h bo MHoroMb noxoaceMy Ha Hero 
aadaHuy, AOCTaBXHerb y^OBoabCTBie HcnbiTaib MorymecTBO CBoeft rryjiH 9 ) 
h nocMOTp-fetb, Kaxb oaHHMb ^BHaceHieMb xypKa mojkho HHcnpoBeprHyTb 
•CHabHaro, 3flopoBaro neaoB'bKa. Bb 3HaHHTeabHoft cTeneHH 3THMb Moaterb 
o6b5iCHHTbCH h neMa^bHbifi cjryqaif Bb TypeqKO-ltepcHAckoii pa3rpaHHMH- 
reabHoft komhccih 1914 r., KOnaa 6e3b bchkato nOBOAa Ha nporyatcb 6bwib 
THatexo paHeHb aHraiftcxift cexpeTapb r. Xo66apAb 8 ). 

ToBopH 06b ySiHCTBaxb h nopaHemaxb, MacTO cayqaiomHXCH Bb Kyp- 
OTCTaHt, Heo6xoflHMo Bee a<e cMOTp'feTb Ha a.'kao cb M'bcTHofl, a He Hauien 
eBponeftCKoft tohkh ap^HiH. CayqaH sth BbipacTaioTb He H3b nopowHocra 
OTA'fejIbHblXb HapOAHOCTefl, a H3b odlUHXb yCaOBifl 6bITa H H3b HaaHHiH 
wacHOH ropaqeH xpoBH. He xoah aaaexo 3a xaKOH Hii6yAb aa6aHCKOH wm 
<HpiiaiaHCKofi cTarHCTHKoft, MoatHO yKa3aTb, bto y Hacb Bb SaxaBKaabt 
■eaceroaHO cayqaeTCH ao noayTopa Tbicaqb y6ificTBb H hto Bb EaH3aBeT- 
noabCKOH ry6epHiH HXb npHXOAHTC* 389'Bb roAb 4 ), t. e. no oahomy Bb 
AOBb! OAHako, ary «Maceyo y6tflCTBb hhkto hb HCToaxoBbiBaeTb, Kaxb 
«MaccoBbiH» y6iftcTBa. BbiTb Moacetb, cnpaBeAaHao 6biao 6 h Taxyio ate 


*) IIo KypacKfi F.ihbok; noflBaeirie ero ripH3H;tKi. nacTyn.iemfl *apu h Havana nepexo- 
•ttBOKV BhlUie bt. ropbi. 

2 ) Cp. pa 6 oTb» A. A. BaiuMaKoaa 06 -b aa 6 aHuaxi>. 

s ) Cp. Tatoxe H3BtdHuft c.iy 4 aa jiopaHEHis HtMeuxaro apxeoaora B. Bejtbin> (1898 r.), 
KOTopwtt criaccH annib 6aaroaapsi CBoeMy Heo6bmaftHOMy npHcyTCTBtio Ayxa, HecMOTpa Ha 
to, wto bt> Hero—6e3opy>KHaro xypubi CTptia.TH Ha pa3CTOHHin HtCKO.ibKHXb maroBT> (Omerb 
JCoHcyaa MaeBCKaro). 

■*) KaBKa 3 . KaaeHnapb, 1910 r. 



nonpaBKy BHOCHTb h bt. HbKoropus qacro orpuBOwnbia CBbAbma, nocTy- 
naiOiULH CI> M-fecrb B"b OOUHHOe BpeMfl. 

Hejibsa OTpHuaTb y MHoruxrb KypACKHxr. rureMein, h toh h3k^ohhocth 
KOTOpylO OAHHt 3BT0p"b OCTpOyMHO OXapaK-TepH3©BaAT>," KaKb «KOMM-y- 
HH 3 MT>...., no CKOflbKy pblb HACTb O ayatofi COfiCTBeHHOCTJf)). OflHH-b paaTi 
(1905) M«b npHuiflocb BHAbn. mnam jihcbhoh »a6bn» HypaoBB Ha' je- 
peBHK) bb Ca^Macb: o-rorHaBB KpecrbHHB BMcrpbjtaMH, wypAW SpocH/wcb 
KB CTa^y, H BB dHHOKJlb 6bIJIO BHAHO, K3KB OHH ero yBOAHAH BB ropbl. 
O TOMB, HTO npH 3TOMB npOHCXOAHTb BB COJIBHIH, H MOFy Cy^HTb no 
ApyroMy CBoeMy BneqaTJibHiio (1911), KOFAa 1 npw MHb bb Aep. KeHrepAto 
<Ca^MacB) noAHBJiacb TpeBora, kb cwacTbio oKasaBinaaca /iojkho#. Mbfomb 
peSHTHIUKH 6pOCHJIHCb C06HpaTb CKOTB, MyjKBHHH 3acb/IH 33 npHKpMTie, 
HfeHmHHbi cb n^aneMB 3a6braAH no yjiHub, h h npeACTaBHAt ce6b, Ha- 
CKOAbKo THweae 6bi^a 6m cueHa bb TypeuKoii apMHHCKoft AepeBHb, oT^aH- 
hoh nomH o<J)Hnia^bHO Ha «noTOKB» KypAaMt; TaMB mchtcah h He noAy- 
M3J1H 6 m O COnpOTHB/ieHiH *). Ho, CB Apyroft CTOpOBhl, Bcb 3TH A&p3Kie 
AHeBHwe rpa6eiKH bb 66;ibuiefi Mbpb caywaTb kb no3opy Toro rocyAap- 
CTBeHHaro nopHAKa, npH kotopomb Tanie <|>aKTM bo3mojkhn. Hto 6bUo 6m 
m Ha KaBKaab, h bb TypKMeHiH, ec;in 6w y6paTb pyccxia anacm h; opra- 
HHsaipiol 

Ecjih npOTHB^eHie any h HacHAbHHKaM'b «e Be/io, bb oco6chhocth 
bb TypeuKOMB KypAHCTaHb, kb Ao6py, to npaKTHKa Bbipa6oTajia Apyrie 
npieMbi caMocoxpaHeHia. Han6ojrfee AbiicTBHTe.nbHNM'b HBJisreTCfl «aaKAaAB» 
HHOB-fepueBB 3a KaKoro-HH6yAb MorymecrBeHHaro ary: TaKOfi BcerAa Haxo- 
Ahtch, h TorAa HanaAeHie Ha ero noKpoBHTe.«bCTByeMaro rp03HTB 6onb- 
IltHMH HenpiBTHOCTBMH AJTB 06 HAMHKa. MOKBO Ha3BaTb MHOTO KypAOBB, 
K3KB 6U BKflKJHaiOIUHXB apMHHB H HeCTOpiaHB BB CBOC IIAeMH a ). 

Hto KacaeTcn noKpawB, TO-KypAH otahmho yMbiOTB M«KAy Co6o(i 
HaxoAHTb hxb c^bAbi, h bo MHorHXB cjiynaaxb Ab/io orpaHHqHBaeTca 
yn^aTOK) noxHTHTe^io oduHHaro BHKyna. H Kpawa, h OTMCKame coBep- 
inaiOTCH noAnaCB KpaftHe hhhbho 3 ). Oahhb pa3B moA npoBOAHHKB, uieA- 
uiifi ntuiKOMB, BHe3anH0 onyTHACH BnepeitH Ha cbpoft ocAHub. Ho He 


’) Cp. tsuk&husi KapTHHu, HapucoBaHHUH Kohc. MaeBpKHM'b bt. ero onHcaHiw BaH- 
CKaro h KHT.iHccKaro BHJiaeTOBt. 

*) Hanp., Beaep-.\anT)-6eri> bt, MepreBept; BbimeHa3BaHHHfl Myriy.TJia bt. Myxyrt; 
XyceftH-riama bt. AaH.ibAJxeBast (1895); KatlMaKaMi, XaiOKH-XaHi. bt, Hopay3t (1898) h t. a- 
H6paxHin> llama (LUexpHBepajti.) He aonycTH.’n. bt. cbohxt. BaantHiaxT. pfe3 h h apMHHt 
h t. a. 

3 ) Jinn napaaaean h xapataepncTHKH o6maro HpaBcmeHHaro vpoBHH HsceaeHia B6an3« 
KypoHCTaaia npHBeay c-ibaylomiil pascxasi o^pHuia.ibHaro pyccxaro iipeaciaBnre.TH, xacaio- 
Tuiiicfl MocyabCKHXT. xpacTiam. (oko.io 1880 roaa): «6wBaao, nponaAeri. mo-HH6yab co 
cToaa; bciiomhhbt.. hto Tyn> TOflbKO hto cha^jit. takoA-to. nocbuaw kt> HeMy Kasaca. Bcxopt 
HOHanaeTCH bhhobhuA, HeceTT. bt. pyirfe VKpaaeHHbiH iipeaweTb h, yau6aacb, 3anBaaeTb: 
3TO B3H3T. y Baca. «». 
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npoixa^H mh h Asyxv qacoBb, -Ka»b fracb HarHaAH HCTHHHue xo3«eBa k 
6e3i> BCHKaro Kpm<a h CTOJiKHOBeHifl oroCpaAH whbothoc ott> HenpomeH- 
Haro Bca^HHKa. Bb rimKAepfc nanjH noroHiUHKH noB3AopHAH Cb M'bcfHHMH 
KypaaMH, np0H30Uia0 nofionme, H Bb KOHipfe KOHUOBb Kyp^bl, Bb OTMeCTKy^ 
yBeJIH HOHbK) utjlblH ACCHTOKb HaWHXb MyAOBb, H3b KOTOpbIXb KaHCAblft 

CTOHJib pyfijieii no 200. Mu oOparwAHCb Kb rypeuKHMb BJiacraMb, kotqpuh 
Hepe3b KypAOBb fiucrpo y3H»AH, rat, HaxoAHTca ynpaACHHun >khbothuh> 
h mu BCKopi noflynHAH odpaxHo 8 H3b 10 MyaoBb 1 ). 51 AyMaio, q-ro 
ocTaabHue ABa Myaa 6hah. yAepxcaHu, naxb CBoero poAa BUKynb 3a. 
TOTb TpyAb, KOTOpblH Ha C€6h IipHHHAH KypAU. Bb oSweMb MOJKHO CHH- 
TATb AOKa3yeMHMb napaAOKCb, hto Bb AHKHXb ropaxb 6e3CA , feAHO yKpacTb 
HTO-HH6yAb TpyAHte, *rfeMb Bb ropoA+>. 

VII. 

noAO»«Hie HceHmHHb. OTHoiueata Kb ApyrHHb HapoAHocTHMb. KypACKifl 

sonpocb. 

JXna xapaKrepucTHKH Hapoaa KpaftHe. HHTepecHo noaoxteHie iKeJum.HHb,. 
h Bb 3TOMb OTHOineHiH KypAbi, noxcaAyii, caMuii AHOepaabHUH H3b My- 
C-yAbMaHCKHXb HapOAOBb. Hxb XCeHbl H AOMepH, K0H€4H0, HeCyTb pHAb. 
Tam.eAuxb AOMaiHHHXb o6a3aHHOCTeft: rpy3HTb bkiokh, HocHTb BOAy, xo- 
AHTb BUCOKO Bb roppl AOHTb CKOTb H CO^HpATb TOnAftBO, ,H npH 3TOMb 
BGIOAy TaCKaiOTb rpyAUUXb A'kTeii, KOTOpUXb IipHBH3bIBaiOTb Kb enMH'ii 
UJHpOKHMb noaCOMb 2 )., ... , , . 

)KeHm,HHU, OAHaKo, pe sa&pwBaiOTb. AHUb; j?b TOAirfe, oat . ch- 

AHTb BnepeMOKKy Cb MyJKH«H,aMH H Bb . OSweMb pa3r0B0p"fe BCTaBAHIOTb 
CBOH CAOBeSKH. «MHOrQ pa3b Bb AepeBHHXb—rOBOpHTb CoaHb—X03HHK3 
AOMa npHHHMaaa mchh Bb OTcyTCTBiH Mywa, CHA^Aa h OecbAOBaAa co- 
MHofi, He pa3birpbiBaH aojkhoh ctuaahbocth hah ckpomhocth TypenKHxb 
h nepcHACKHXb jKeHiijHHb, h cb paAOCTbio A^n-nacb co mhoh 3anacaMn 
nurpH h nHTbH. KorAa hbahach My>Kb, xo3HHKa H3b BHHMaHin Kb rocTK> 
He noKHAaaa ero, noxa My*b He ycrpoHTb cboio AomaAb h He buhactb. 
caMb Bb naAaTKy». Hh o KaKOMb 3 aTBopHHHecTB , b H-ferb, KOHeqHO, h p’bqH:: 
M0AOAex<b otahhho Apyrb Apyra 3HaeTb; 6paKy npeAniecTByeTb HaeroHmee 
yxaxcHBaHie, h poMaHraqecKiH qyaCTBa iuhpqko uaparb Bb KypACKHXb- 


• ‘ *) H hc* MOFy bt> ASHHOM-b c.iyMa-fc ofimcUHTb ycirfexi rypeuKHMb BAinuieMb. Bb. 

sthxti oKpyraxi* RnacTeft iiomth Htrb, h KaflMaKaMi> co cbohmh HeMHoroHHCJieHHbiMH )K3 h~ 
jiapMaMH )KHBerb bt> Kana-AH3e (XaMH^ie), k3kt> bt> oca^* ycirfeuiHocrb po3bicKa o6tjhc- 
H«Jiacb, B*fepoflTHO, >KeaaHieMi» maBapett noKa3aTb KomhcIh cboio BaisrrejibHocTb h uenocpefl^ 
cTBeHHott npocbfioft, o6pameHHOtt kt> hhmt» TypeuKHMT> KowHCcapONTb. 

■*) TeHep. Koncyai* Opaoe-b iiaa-b HHTepecHoe onneame aoBKoern, ct» Koropoft BeaR 
ce6ji bo BpcMH nepeKOMeBKH HcemiiHHhi naeiweHH a^a^-b; hmt> Haao 6wao h rHaib ckotb no 
y3KHMij TflweabiM'K TponaMi*, h nonpaBaaTb hoctoahho cnoa3aiomie BbioKH h t. a. 
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cepAUaxb. Jl’feT'b 20 TOMy Ha3aAb oxoao Coya-6yaara npoH3omeab Taxoft 
CTpaHHfaift cayHaii: xypAOMb na-fcHHaacb MoaoAaa eBponeHCxaa SapbuiiHa, 
KOTopaa nepeuiaa Bb MycyabMaHCTBo h, HecMOTpa Ha Bcfe yB^mama xoh- 
cyaa h poAHTeaeir, ocTaaacb co cbohmt> My>KeMb ’). 

OaeHb aeroxb y KypAOBi> pa3BQAb. KypAbi Bb nwjiy cnopa HHOrAa 
KJiHHyTca, hto, ecjiH hto HnSyAb He cOyAeTca, to ohh pa3BeAyTca, h, a^h- 
CTBHTejibHO, 3T0 cayaaeTca. FIotomtj pacKaaHie HaaHHaerb MyaHTb Myara, 
OHb paAT> 6bl BHOBb npHHHTb Bb AOMb CBOK) OblBUiyK) JKeHy, HO no 3aKOHy 
3TO HeB03M0*H0, eCaH TOJIbKO JKCH3 Bb npOMeJXyTK'fe He BUHACT'b 3a Apy- 

roro, a 3 aTfeMb He pa3BeAeTca cb hhmtj. Bb ropOAaxb ecTb Aaace ocoSue 
npo(J)eccioHaabi, coraauiaxrmieca 3a AeHbrH pa3urpaTb Taxyx) npopeAypy, 
hto6m yHHHTOHCHTb nocatACTBia nepBaro pa3BOAa. IlpH 3T0Mb cayaaeTca 
o6hhho pHAt qui pro quo, xoTopHMb nocBameHo mhoto xypACxnxb aHex- 
Aotobtj. Bee 3to OTHOCHTca, oAHaao, npeHMymecTBeHHO Kb ropOAaMb, a 
y KoneBHHKOBb, kohchho, HpaBbi ropa3AO npome h CTpoare. 

y KypAOBb ecTb oco6aa naaexa «aonH», pOAb xopoBOAa Cb noA- 
npbirHBaHbeMb. flpeABOAHTeab ero Bb oaho# pyxt Aepatnrb cbhthA naa- 
TOKb, a ApyroH BeAeTb xpyroMb TaHnopoBb, cnaeTiiinxca pyxaMH Bb oAHy 
crfeHy. OAHHb pa3b TaHUbi sth 6bian ycTpoeHbi Bb mok> aecTb y OoraTaro 
KypACKaro noMtinuKa, h CTOHao 3anrpaTb 3ypH% cb ax KOMnaHHMeHTOMb 
6apa6aHa, xaxb Bcfe AepeBeHCxia weHmHHbi Bb naTb MHHyTb oOaaaHaHCb 
Bb HOBbia 4>epH3H, HaA'kaH Ha roaoBy hto to BpOA^ xanopoBb, HacypMH- 
ancb, BCTaan BnepeMOxxy cb MyixaHHaMH h ao caMaro Beaepa orranTbi- 
BaaH Cb yBaeaemeMb cboh Tmxeabie na. 

>KeHin,HHa y KypAOBb 6e3ycaoBHo HM-feerb cbok) HHAHBHAyaabHocTb. 
HeAapoMb, Hanp., ecaH MaTb OTanaaeTca yMOMb Han xpacoToio, hmh . ea 
npHOaBaaeTca Kb hmchh ea cbiHa, h xaxofi HHOyAb «BanHpH*UIamaHb» 
(t. e. Banwpb, cbiHb IliauiaHbi) pa3HOCHTb BCx>Ay H3BtcTHOCTb CBoefi MaTepu. 
MOiKHO npHBeCTH MHOrO npHM-fepOBb, KOTAa JKeHlUHHbl CTaHOBHaHCb BO 
raaB% riaeMeHb, Bcentao noAHHHHBiiiHXCH HMb. H3B-feCTHO, HanpHM-fepb, hto, 
npn OKOHaaTeabHOMb 3aHaTin XexxapH TypxaMH, oxpyrb 3TOTb ynpaBaaaca 
jxeHuiHHOH (Hartmann). Bb MaaeHbKOMb ropoA^ Aae6ae (oxoao Cyaefi- 
Manie) HaMb caMHMb Bb 1914 r. npHiuaocb BHAtTb 3HaMeHHTyx) Aaeae- 
xaHyMb, BAOBy OcMaHb-FIaiiiH /Bxatjia. Eme H^cxoabxo airb TOMy Ha- 
3aAb OHa (JjaxTHaecxH 6waa ynpaBHTeabHHuefi Bcero oxpyra, HOMHHaabHO 
nopyaeHHaro TypxaMH ea My>xy, xoTopufi nonra BcerAa HaxoAnaca Bb 
OTcyTCTBiH. CoaHb noAb BHAOMb nepcHACxaro xynua npownab H-fexoTopoe 
BpeMH npw ea MaaeHbKOMb ABopt h yAUBHTeabHO HHTepecHO onncaab, 
xaxb OHa cyAHaa h paanaa cBOHXb noAAaHHbixb, He 3a6hiBaa h aceHCxia 
A'fcaa, Bb BHA"b 3axynxH BCHKHXb MaTepift h BeAeHia AOMauiHaro xo3Hfi* 
ctb3. Tenepb MaaAOTypenxoe npaBHTeabCTBO npHcaaao Bb Aae6ae HacToa- 
maro Typenxaro aHHOBHHKa, h Aaeae-xaHyMb iKHBeTb Bb HtxoTopofl onaa-fe 


l ) Cp. Wilson, Persian life and customs, N. Y., 1899, h uht. CTaTbio A- A- BtaaeBa. 

4 
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na noKO'b. JlepjKHTb ona ce6a cb SojibiuHMb aoctohhctbomtj. Kb h 3 mi» 
bt> Jiarepb OHa Hanec.ia BH3HTb ci> Kyneii cbohxt> HeB'bcTOK'b h npnc^y*- 
HHii'b h oxotho coMacH^acb cHHTbCH. 3a noaapKH ea cbmy OHa 6.naro- 
aapHJia nHCbMOMb Ha (})paHUy3CKOMb SSblKt, KOTOpoe, K3Kb OKa3aflOCb, 
HanHca^-b OAHHb mojioaoh KypAb, oSynaBiniftca Bb rop. CeHHe y k3tojih- 
HeCKHXb MHCCiOHepOBb. B'fepOHTHO, TOMy 06CT0HTe^bCTBy, hto AAe;ie-xaHyMb 
AepjKHTTj bhcoko npecTHJK'b >KeHCKaro HMeHH, Haao npariHcaTb 4>aKrb, 
hto eaHHCTBeHHaa eBponeficKaa AaMa HauieH sKcneAHuin craAa npeAMe- 
tomt» KpaflHaro BHHMaHia co cTopoHbi o6HTaTe^bHHU’b A.aeSHe. MHOrO HXb 
bmxoahjio HaBCTp-feqy HaMb, hto6h nocMOTp-feTb Ha npit33KyK) xaHyMb, a 
noTOMT> ot6oh He 6 m;io OTb noctTHTejibHHUb, napTiaMH ocajK^aBuiHX'b 
Harny najiaTKy h npHHOCHBiiiHXb npHB’feTCTBeHHbie aapbi Bb bhaIs KHC/iaro 
MOJIOKa, TyTOBbIXb arOAb, HHUb H T. a. y^HBHTeJIbHO npH 3 TOMb 6bI^O 
6^aroHpaBie HauiHXb rocreft: He 6bi.ro hh rpy6bixb sonpocoBb, hh hcjiob- 

KHXb XHXHKaHifl; BC-b Cb HHTepeCOMb CMOTp-fejlH Ha HOBblH yK^aAb 3KH3HH, 
npHHHMajiH yromeHie h Cb no.iHbiMb AOBtpieMb pa3CKa3biBaan cboh n ^ na . 

Kypwi Boo 6 me oneHb HaAOJno 6 HBbi, h okojio KaatAaro nraBapa Kono- 
hihtcb jnoSHMenb 33 MapauiKa— k3koh HH 6 yAb AecaTwii hjih ABtHa^Haraft 
no cneTy cbiHb. Hep%AKO Bb ropaxb BHAHiub SpaBaro nypaa, Aepwamaro 
Ha pyxaxb HaAOKAy CBoen cTapocTH. Mh% npHnoMHHaeTca oAHa cueHa H 3 b 
MOHXb npe>KHHXb nyTemecTBifl. Pa 3 b HaMb npHuiwcb no^i 3 TH cb xapaBa- 
HOMb no y 3 KO 0 AOpO)KK'b HaAb OSpbIBOMb, KaKb BAPyrb H 3 b- 3 a ropbl 
HaAb h3mh no KaKOH-TO K 03 beH Tpont BbiiuaH ab% (j)Hrypu: BnepeAH 
^erKO OA'feTMH KypAb, ohcbhaho, 6 'feAHbiH KpecTbaHHHb, Hecb 3 aKyTaHHaro 
nb tpanbe 6 o.ibHoro peSeHKa; c.r-feAOMb rnjia weHa Cb Ao 6 pbiMb h one- 
MajieHHbiMb’ JiHuoMb h, hto6h o 6 wrMHTb My*a, Hec^a ero KHHaca^b. Ona- 
3 a^ocb, pefieHOKb ynaab cb KpbiuiH h 6 buib Bb o6mopok%. Poahtcjih 
^n-feiunaH noKa 3 aTb ero 3 Haxapro, JKHBiiieMy no cocbACTBy. yBHA"feBb eBpo- 
neftueBb, KOTopbie Ha BocTOKt cnwByrb ACKTopaMH, MaTb yxBaTHJiacb 3 a 
CTpeMa, 6 pocnaacb u'&aoBaTb hoth, yMOJiaa cnacTH ea pe 6 eiiKa; bo Bceft 
3to0 cpeH-fe 6 bi.ro MHoro HCKpeHHOCTH H WHBoro ropa, H, KaKb aHTHTe 3 a, MHt 
npHnoMHHJiocb o 6 mee npe 3 ptHie KypAOBb Kb onacHOCTH h CMepTH h c^oBa 
OAHOro KypACKaro HanajibHHKa: «yMepeTb no 3 opHO Jinnib Ha CBoeft nocTe^iH, 
a ecjin MeHH nopa 3 HTb ny^a, h mchb npHHecyrb aomoA, Bet 6yAyTb paAO- 
naTbca, hto a yMepb, KaKb cji-feAyeTb». MojKeTb 6 wTb, sto cypoBaa (jnwio* 
co<J)ia h pasA^aeTca KypACKHMH MaTepaMH, ho rope 6 -feAHofl weHmHHH 
yd'feAHTe^ibHo CBHA'feTeJibCTBOBajio h o 60.1^6 MHrKHXb CTpyHaxb HXb cep- 
• Aepb. 

HeB03M0WH0, KOHeHHo, AaTb no^Hoe h HcnepnbiBaiomee npeACTa- 
B^eHie 0 xapaKTept HapoAa, pa36HTaro Ha MHoro n^eMeHb, wHBymaro 
Bb pa3Hoo6pa3Hbixb reorpa<})HHecKHXb ycwBiaxb, He noACTpHweHHaro 
noAb rpe6eHKy ypaBHHTe^bHoft kyabTypu, HaKOHeub, HapoAa noHTH eme 
He H3yneHHaro. Ko BceMy, hto 6buio CKa3aH0, 6biTb Mowerb, no3BO- 
viHTeabHO AOdaBHTb o H^KOTopoft pa3HHirfc Bb xapaKTept KypAOBb, 
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CMOTpH no TOMy, >KHByT'b OHH OTA'fe-'lbHO HAH CM-feuiaHHO Cb ApyrHMH, 
OC06eHHO XpHCTiaHCKHMH HapOAaMH. TaMTj, ra'b BCbxb CBH3HBaK)Tb 
oaHHaKOBbia ycnoBia dbrra, BupadaTHBaeTca HbxoTopoe noAodie no- 
paAxa Aaace np« noAHOMb OTcyxcTBiH rocyAapcTBeHHOH bjibcth *): caMH 
KypAH bt> TaKHXTj paHoaaxb xaxb CyjieMMaHie, Coyn-dyAarb u t. a. xa- 
JKyTCH dOAbe CHM(iaTHHHblMH. 

)KH3Hb Cb Menbe bohhctb6hhumh BAeMeHTaMH (xaxb a3epdafiA>xaH- 
cxie TiopKH-iuiHTH hah apMHHe), 6e3ycA0BH0 pa3BpamaeT - b nypAOBb. Bbipa- 
daTHBaiOTCH A»b MOpaAH: OAHa AAH Tbxb, KTO Ha yAap"b MOXCeTb OTBb- 
THTb yAapoM"b, a Apyraa no OTHomeHiio xbxb, nba CAadocxb AHnib Hcxy- 
maeTb, codAa3HHeTb AerxocTbio nacHAia h Aodbina. npeACTaBAesie o tomtj, 
HTO CHAa A0A3KH3 dbITb BeAHKOAyiUHa, eCTb npoAyxTb AOATOH H yTOHHeH- 
Hofl UHBHAH3aaiH, a (JjaxxHHecxH Ha T-bx-b HH3uiHXb CTeneHHXb ea, rA'k 
eme HeAOBbxb neAOBbxy aBAaeTca BOAKOMb, cAadocTb He TOAbKO narydna 
AAa ea HocHTeAefi, ho pa3Bpaaiax>iiie AbiicTByeTb h Ha CHAbHbixb. ToAbxo 
Kpbnxaa rocyAapcTBeHHaa BAacTb, CToamaa HaAb mcaxhmh HHxepecaMH, 
MorAa dbi ypaBHOB^CHTb h ynopaAOHHTb oTHomeHia MexcAy xypAaMH h 
ApyrHMH HapOAHOCTHMH, HO IlepciH CAHHIKOMb CAada, HTOdbl OXpaHHTb OTb 
KypAOBb. CBOHXb MHpHbIXb MyCyAbMaHb, a Bb TypuiH KypAM CHCTeM3TH- 
aecKH HaycbKHBaAHCb na apMHHb, h coaeTaHie stoh rpydoii noAHTHae- 
ckoh HHTpHrH cb nepcnexTHBoii de3HaKa3aHHaro odoraweHia dbiAO co- 
dA33H0Mb, nepeAb KOTopHMb He ycTOHAH dbi h MHorie ropa3A0 doAbe 
KypAOBb U,HBHAH30BaHHbie HapOAbI. 

TaKHMb odpa30Mb, Mbi noAOUiAH xb «xypACX 0 My Bonpocy», xoTopwii 
Bb cym,HocTH cAaraeTca H3b Tpexb OTAbAbHbixb npodAeMb. riepBaa h rAaB- 
H'feHuiaa xacaeTca ycTpoftcTBa Bb dyAymeMb coBMbcTHaro co*HTejib- 
cT b a xypAOBb h apMaHb. HanoMUHMb, hto apMHHe HaxoAaTca Bb 
adCOAX)THOMb dOAbLUHHCTB'fe AHUlb Bb dAHiXaHUieMb COC'feACTB'fe BaHCXarO 
03epa. Be3ycA0BH0, ohh, xaxb ropa3AO doAbe pa3BHT0H 3AeMeHTb, HMbiomift 
onbiTHbixb pyxoBOAHTeAeii, Bb BHAb CBoeii HHTeAAHreHuiH, npn cnpaBeAAH- 
BOMb pewHMb npiodpbTyrb ace 3acAy>xeHHoe xyAbTypHoe npeodAaAame, 
ho HeAb3H npeACTaBAj^Tb cedb, arodbi apMHHexie xpecTbaHe BCiOAy cahui- 
XOMb npeBOCXOAHAH CBOHMb ypOBHCMb OCbAAWXb xypAOBb. Bbiuie yace 
yxa3biBaA0Cb, hto Bb AHXHXb oxpyraxb ecTb apMHHCxia odmHHbi, tobo- 
pamia HCKAKJHHTeAbHo no-xypACKH. CaMbift odaxoAb Bb apMaHCXHXb 
ceAeHiaxb-nopoio orb pa3opeHifi, nopox) OTb CTpaxa npeACTaBHTb co- 
dAa3Hb aab cocbAea -dbAHbe, abMb y MycyAbMaHb 2 ). 

') Oahht> pa3i bt> Ma.ieHfaKOMb KypflCKOMij ropojtKt CaKKbiat) h 6u.rb oco6chho no- 
paweHi> ropuneft *n3Hbio Ha yjiHuaxi h 6a;-)apaxb npH nojiHOMfc oTcyrcrBiH npcacraBiiTe.iefi 
npaBHTeai.cTBa. 

! ) Cp. Hanp. K. H. Cmhphobt., riot3AKa h t. a., rat, icaio, h y MHornxi, apyrnxi. 
BoeHHbixi. aBtopoB-b, vKa3biiiaeTCH, hto bt. cMbicat Maiepiaabuofl Kyabrypu HaM6o.ite nepe- 
aoBOfl ajicMeHTb Ha Apmhhckomi> naoc Korop bt—BbiceaHBiuiecn cb KaRKasa MycyabMane 
ropubi. 

* 
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Boo6me HenpHHHTie bo BHHMaHie Toro o6croaTeabCTBa, mto TeppH- 
Topia Kypao-ApMeHin 3aHHTa CM'buiaHHMi. HaceaeHieivrb, BW3Baao 6w, bt» 
6yaymeM-b, MHoro THMtejiHXT. noTpaceHift. Ecjih yaajiHTb HbiHtiiiHee 
TypeuKoe 6e3BaacTie h 6e3npaBie, to H-fcrb npHHHH’b, noaeMy apMHHe h 
Kypaw—MHoroBtHOBue coctaH—He moimh 6bi Meacay co6oft BbipaOoTaTb 
modus vivendi raicb, hto6h Kypacnoe CKOTOBoacTBo aonoJiHH^o apMHH- 
CKie npoMHCJiH h 3eM^ea'b^iie. HyweHTj jiHiiib KOHtpo^b h OaarosKeaaTe^b- 
Hoe nocpeaHHMecTBO Bucuieft chjih, 6e3T. KOTopbix-b aBJiaeTca onaCHocTb 
CTOJiKHOBeHia c/iHiuKOM'b oOocTpeHHbix-b noKa HauioHaabHMX'b CTpacTefi. 

SaM'feTHM'b, mto bt> XeKKHpH, rat Kypaw nepeM-femaHw cb Hecropio- 
hhmh, c-b 40 -xt> roaoB-b npom^aro CTOfl-feTia He cjiyna^ocb HHaero noao6- 
Haro apMHHCKOH p'fcsH'fe J ). 

IlOBHaHMOMy, H Cb apMHH3MH B"b CTapoe BpeMH OTHOUieHifl KypaOBT. 
6 hah ropa3ao poBH-fee, h npaiiHe 3 HaMeHaTe^eHb 0T3biB-b o hhxt. apMHH- 
CKaro nncaTeaH A6oBbaHa, rmcaBmaro bt> 1846 r. oi'feayiomee: «bohh- 
cTBeHHocTb, npHMoayuiie, aecTHocrb h 6e3npefl'&/ibHaa npeaaHHocTb cbohmi. 
KHHSbHM’b, CTporoe HcnojiHenie aaHnaro cnoBa h rocTenpiHMCTBO, MecTb 
3a KpoBb h poaoBaa Bpaacaa aa*e Me«ay OflHxcaftmHMH poacTBeHHHKaMH, 
cxpacTb K*b rpa6ewy h pa36oio h 6e3rpaH«MHoe yBaweme kt> HfeHiim- 
HaM-b—Borb aoSpoa'feTejiH h Kaaecrea o6mia BceMy Hapoay» 2 ). Hto xapan- 
TepHCTHKa 3Ta— oaeHb coqyBCTBeHHaa, hcho c-b nepBaro B3i7ia.ua. HIjko- 
Topbia ea aacTH aaa<e CHJibHO npeyBe/iHaeHbi, h a He p-feiuH^ica 6w noa- 
nHcaTbca, Hanp., nOa"b KypacKoii B%pHOCTbK> 8 ) h npaMoaymieMT>, ho Bee 
3 to oco6chho 3HaMeHaTejibH0, naK-b noKa3are^b OTcyTCTBia Bpawaw kt> 
xypaaMb co cropoHbi «OTiia hoboA apMHHCKOH jiHTepaTypbi» 4 ). 

BTopaa CTopoHa KypaCKaro Bonpoca, 3to HecoMH%HHoe cymecTBOBame 
HauioHa^bHaro a b h >k e h i a cpeaH KypaoBt, 3HaaHTe;ibHbiH Maccu 
KOTopbixi> jKHByTb Ha iork H30JiHp0BaHH0 ott> Apyrux-b HapoanocTeft. Bo 
hto h Kan-b Bw^beTca 3to ABHxceHie, bo raaB-fe KOToparo, nOBHawMOMy, 
nocTapaioTca BCTaTb npeasoaHTe^iH maBHtHiuHX'b KypacKHXb rmeMeHTj, 
CKa 3 aTb TpyaHO. Ho, noci«vibKy p-feab waerb o coxpaHeHiH KypaOBT. ott> 
rior/iomeHia TypKaMH, h noaHTHaecKia coo6pa»eHia, h caMaa npocTaa 
cnpaBeaaHBOCTb 3 a to, HTodu apiftuaM-b-KypaaM-b 5 ) 6biaa aaHa noaHaa 

*) Mbi roBopiiM-b He o 6 b o 6 .iacTH awiipeTHbixb HecTOpiaHb, rat xpHCTiaHe 3aHHMaiorb 
rocnoflCTByiomee noaoweHie, a 061 onrfe.ibHbix'b jepeBHHXb Ha cfeBept h Ha boctok%. 

-) Bl> CHH 3 H CT. 3THM1> AfiOBbHHb H Ha3blBaeTb KypaOB'b crpb]HapHMM». Cm. JlepXT., 
M3cataoBaHio. I, 28. 

s ) H Tyrb npHxoAHTcn npnnoMHHTb Tanie c.iyHaii, KaKb BOSBpauieHie Kvp;u)Mb Myca- 
(>eeM-b iio.ira, Ha KOTOpuft KpeaHTopu, ytxaBiuie bt» Pocciio, He HMtan HHKaKoro iioKVMenTa 
(MacBCKitt), hah HCTopiio nepexo/ia bt. pyKH apMHHCKHXt KymiOBb KypacKHXT. HMtHift no 
npocpo'ieHHbJMb naaTOKaMi— bt> A3ep6aiU>Kant. 

4 ) Cm. Tep-CaprcflHH-b, H3T> «PaHb ApMeniH» X. A6oBbHHa, BoctomhuH C6opiiHKi> bt> 
■lecTh A. H. BeceaoBCKaro. M. 1914. 

5 ) TaKoe Ha3BaHie HMterb 3a co6ow bo bchkomt. caynat He MeHbiue ripaB-b, M-feMb, Ha- 
iipHM-fep-b, npHHHcaeHie 6oarapb Kb c.iaBanaMb. 
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B03MO>KHOCTb OTCTOHTb CBOH H3HKb H HapOAHOCTb, C03AaTb flHCbMeHHOCTb 
H LUKOAbl. HaAO BHOBb UOAHepKHyTb, HTO, KaKb 6 h AHKH HH 6bIAH OT- 

fl-fejibHbia njieMeHa, KypAbi OTHiOAb He hbahiotch paeon cb noHHaceHHOH 
yMCTBeHHofl opraHH3auiefi, BpoA^ KaKHxb Hn6yAb nepBo6biTHHXb noAHHe- 
3iftueB-b. HanpoTHB-b, Bb HXb M03ry bhahmo H-ferb HHKaKHXb npe- 
naTCTBin Kb ycBoeHiio KyAbTypHaro MHiiiAema. MHOJKecTBO KypAOBb npo- 
iuao Typeunia, ocofieHHO BoeHHHa, iukoah, h oTcyTCTBie pa3BHTofl KypA- 
CKOfi IIHCbMeHHOCTH BOSM’fcmaAOCb AO CHXb nopb B03M0)KH0CTbK) HHTaTb H 
nncaTb Ha TypeipcoMb asuKt, BnoAHt cnoco6HOMb Kb Bbipaxtemio KaKHXb 
yroAHO noHHTiH. H3b KypAOBb BHiueAb paAb BbiAaiomHxca AtaTe^eii h 
Bb Typuiw, h Bb riepciH '). Chmh KypAH CMHTaioTb, hto Bb TypeuKHXb 
BoflCKaxb HM-feeTca He MeHte thchhh otJnmepOBb HXb cooTeaecrBeHHHKOBb, 
npeHMymecTBeHHaro cy^eftMaHiftueBb. 

EcTb, HaKOHeub, h TpeTift B3rAHAb Ha 3HaaeHie KypAOBb. Pa3ceAeHbi 
ohh noAOcoii, OKaAMJiaiomefl cfeBepHyio MeconoraMiio. HecoMH'feHHO, sko- 
HOMHaecKoe pa3BHTie h noAHTHaecKoe 3HaaeHie SToft nocA'bAHeft, KaKb 
apeHbi MHornxb b a i a h i fi: TyTb 6yAeTb h BarAaACKaa Aopora, Bb 
HbHXb 6bi pynaxb OHa hh OKa3aAacb, h eBponeflCKaa TOproBaa KOHKypeHuia, 
h TypepKia TpaAHitiH, h B03M0M<Hufi apaficKifi cenapaTH3Mb, h, HaKOHeub, 
Hame MHpHoe npoHHKHOBeHie cb cfeBepa. ripH CTpeMAeHiaxb 3aKp-fenHTb 
BC-fe 3th BAiaHia KypACKift Bonpocb BCTaHeTb bo Bceft iunporb. Ho KypAH 
He TOAbKO CT^Ha Me)KAy C-feBepOMb H lOrOMb; OHH C3MH THHyTCH ASAeKO 
Ha BOCTOKb Bb npeA^AM FlepciH h aepe3b Bee apMHHCKoe nAOCKoropbe 
BIlAOTb AO HHH'felHHHXb HaiUHXb npeA^AOBb. XopOUIO AP€HHpOB3Tb BCfe 
9TH pa3AHBH H BBeCTH BCfe 3 MHAAiOHa KypAOBb Bb 3aKOHHHH paMKH 
cnoKofiHaro cymecTBOBaHia—BOTb OAHa H3b KpynH-fefluiHXb npo6AeMb 6yAy- 
meft noAHTHKH Bb nepeAHefi A3iH. 


VII. Kypaw Bb PoeciH. 

Oco6biti Bonpocb Hauiefi BHyTpeHHeii hoahthkh cocTaBAaiOTb 
KypAw, *HBymie Bb Poccin. BnepBue ohh noaBHAHCb Bb pyccKHXb npe- 
A"bAaxb nocAt TiOAHCTaHCKaro AoroBopa cb Ilepciefi Bb 1813 roAy 2 ), 
KorAa mu npioSp-feAH TeppHTopiio HbiH-feuiHeft EAH3aBeTnoAbCKOH rySepHin. 
Bb pe3yAbTaT , fe TypKMaHaaftcKaro TpaKTaTa 1828 r., oTb riepcin Kb HaMb 
otouiah apHBaHCKie KypAH h, HaKOHeub, Bb 1878 r. hhcao npeACTaBHTe- 
Aefi 3 toh HapoAHOcTH Bb Poccin yBeAHaHAOCb HXb KapccKHMH h apAa- 
raHCKHMH COnAeMeHHHK3MH 3 ). 

’) Hanp. BeJiHKin Be3Hpb CaHa-PIaiiia, BuaaiomiHcH noamimecKitt Atmeab Mcua nai 
Baoanb-saae, H3BtcTHbifi 3MHpi-HH3aMb (PeH. Py6epHaTopb A3ep6afij«KaHa) h t. a. 

2 ) <t)aKTH4ecKH nocat no6tffb UnuiaHOBa 1804- 5 r.r. (ABepbHHOBi). 

s ) O MHcat h pa3ceaeniH hxt> cm. Bbime raaBa I. 
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npH KaMCAOii BoiiH'fe Ha 3aKaBKa3CKOMb 4>poHffe oxchbahach HHTepecb 
HAlUb Kb Kyp^aM-b, H BCfe 6e3b HGKJUOHeHia pyKOBOAHTe^H BOCHHHX'b A^H- 
ciBift oOpamaAH oco6oe BHHMame Ha ycraHOBAeHie Cb hhmh MnpHbixb 
OTHOUieHift, HTO Bb 3HaHHTeAbHOH M'fep'fe H yAaBaAOCb, Bb 0 C 06 eHH 0 CTH, 
KOJTA3 3THMb A'fe-'IOMb 3aB"feAbIBaAb lIOAKOBHHKb (h 6yAymiH rpa(J)b) JIOpHCb 

MfiAHKOBb (1853 —6 r.). 

Eme Bb 1829 r. bo bpcmh boShm npoTHBb TypuiH Ha Hauieft cto- 
pQH-fe A"feftCTB0BaJ10 4 MyCyabMaHCKHXb nOAKa, H H3b HHXb OAHHb *) HCKAIO- 

HHTeabHO KypACKifi (400 BcaAHHKOBb). 

Bb KpbiMCKyro BC$Hy y Hacb 6hao ABa KypACKHXb noAKa: OAHHb 
KapccKiii, a Apyroii SpHBaHCKiH; noarfeAHHMb KOMaHAOBaAb Maiopb Zlaca- 
4>apb-Ara, BnocA-feACTBin AOCflyatHBiuiftcH ao reHepaAbcxaro MHHa h oxa- 
3aBuiifl HaMb oneHb OoAbiui» yCAyra CBOHMb BAiameMb Ha 3apy6e«fHbixb 
xypAOBb. Bcfe iiotomkh ero ao cnxb nopb noAyH^iOTb neHcijo orb Pyc- 
CKaro npaBHTeAbCTBa, a OAHHb H3b HHXb AnH-Aiupe(J)-Ara UlaMuiaAHHOBb, 
CMHTaiomiHCH Tenepb rAaBoio pyccKHXb xypAOBb, HM'feerb HHHb reHepaAb- 
Maiopa 2 ). 

Bb 1877 — 8 r.r. Ha Hauiefl cxopOH-k A'bftcTBOBaAb pHAb xypACKHXb 
MjjAHijioHHbixb opraHH3aitiH, scero ao 13 coiem.. 

Ocofiaro OoeBoro 3HaHeHia BOHCxa sth He HM-fcAH, ho o noBeAemn 

HXb 6 CTb U"feAbIH p»Ab OAoOpHTeAbHbIXb OT 3 HBOBb CO CTOpOHW BMCIHHXb 
HaBaAbHHKOBb, H BO BCHKOMb CAyHa'fe MHAHU 1 H 3Ta npHHOCHAa OHeHb 60Ab- 
uiyio noAb3y Bb Tbuiy, BKAxman Bb Hamb KOHrpQjjb rk. sAeMeHTbi, koto- 
pbie motah 6 bi HHane co 3 AaBaTb aah Hacb p«Ab 6 e 3 noKoftcTBb 3 ). 

Ho CBHA'fereAbCTBy KOMnereHTHbixb AHipb, coBpeMeHHoe noAO)«eHie 
pyccKHXb xypAOBb aesaacHoe. TAaBHbiMb o6pa30Mb 6e33eMeAbe 3acT3BHAO 
MHorHXb H3b HHXb nepeceAHTbcn Bb Typaiio, noompaBiuyK) HXb Kb TOMy 
h 3aaHCAeHieMb Bb o(})Haepbi onoAaeHia uxaMHAie*. MeatAy rfeMb, xaxb Ty- 
peaKie h nepcHACKie KypAbi pa3b no 6 Bb roAb MtHHiOTb M-fecTa KoneBifl, 
HauiHMb KypAaMb xBaTaeTb HXb nacr&HiAb AHHib Ha ABa A"feTHHXb M-feama. 

y Hacb aep%AKO npeACTaBAHiOTb, hto oc-fcAame xoneBHHKOBb 
HBAaeTca HeocnopHMbiMb nporpecoMb, ho noMHMO Toro, hto ckotoboactbo 
HBAH eTCH HeofixOAHMbIMb AOnOAHCHieMb Kb 3eMAeA'fexilO 4 ), Bb OTHOIUeHiH 

*) KoMan.iona.Tb pyccKiH oijiHuepb, iiomoluhhkom i, KOToparo 6 bun> KypflCKifl fieKt; 
KpoM"fe Toro, npw noaKt 6 bi.ni. pyccKift a;n>iOTaiiTb, 15 AparyHb~HM>Keropo.aneBi>, My.i.ia h 
MH p3a-nHCbM0B0flHTeJlb. 

'•) Awa^api. Ara yMepb bi 1876 r. Kpovrt IlicMLuauMHOBwxi., HTopasi sHaman (j>aMH- 
jiifl KypAOB'b Bb Pocgih: 4>aTH6eKOBbi. 

3 ) BcWTbUlHHCTBO AOKVMeHTOBl, o 6 t> 3THX1. OnO.lACHiHXl) Ony 6 . 1 HKOBaHO BT» AKTaXT) 

KaBKa3CKofl Apxeorpa4>HuecKofl Komhccui. 

*) OjiHin. BAyMMHBbift na6.iioaaTe.ib KypacKOtt »ch3hh raKi, 4)opMy.inpoBa.ri> 3 tott> bo- 
npocb: «iwh Mero xopomaro naciyxa o6pamaTb bt> iuioxoro 3eMae.i1iai.ua?>'. Haao, oanaKo, 
3aMtTHTb, hto cpean Kypfloirb. jKHByuiHxi Ha aliBOMb Cepery Apanca, ecTb h miaiiil. oct;nue 
3eM.'ieA'fe.ibUbi. O 6i.irt, BtpoBaiiisixb, «3biicb apHBaHCKHxi Kypioiib iiMtercn qpe3BWHa0no 

BjyMHHBoe H3catjiOBaHie npoc{>. Eria3apoBa bt. 3an. KaB. O. M. P. P. O. XIII, Bbin. 2 (1891) 
CtaTHCTHHCCKiH ero MHHbiH, EnponeviT., yctapt^iH. 
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KypflOBT> HaflO aoSaBHTb, WTO M'bCTa, KOTOpbIMH OHH nOAb3yK)TCH, HanpH- 
M’fep'b, noAt ApapaTOM-b, h He npHroAHH aah seMAeA'bAia, a cb Apyroii 
CTOpOHbl JKHTb A^TOMb Bb SOAOTHCTHXb HH3HHaXb Cb MaCCOH MOIUKapbl 
npHMO THJKCAO. 

XUbho yKa3biBa^acb TaKace Heo6xoAHMOCTb ycTpoHTb ocoSbift opraHb 
(npHCTaBCTBO) aah oSbeAHHeHia ynpaBAema KypAaMH ] ), KaKb sto y Hacb 
CA’fejiaHO Bb OTHOmeHiH CTaBpOnOAbCKHXb «TpyXMeHT>». HaiUH nopHAKH 
KypAaMii HenoHHTHbi; ohh wacTO He 3HaiOTb, y koto H3b MHorowHCAeHHHXb 
WHHOBHHKOBb pa3HbIXb B"iiAOMCTBb HMb CA^AyeTb HCK3Tb ynpaBbl. Bb OCO- 
6eHHOCTH THrocTHH h HeAOCTynHbi KypAaM'b npieMbi Hauiero npaBocyAia 
Cb ero CJIO*HHMH 4)OpMaAbHOCTHMH: HMb Hy>KHO 6bIAO 6bl BAaCTb 60 A"be 
CKOpyiO Bb A'bHCTBiHX'b, OCH3aTeAbHyiO H cocpeAOToneHHyio. 

Heo6xoAHMbi KypAaM'b h iukoah 2 ), no bo3mo)khocth Ka3eHHbia, TaKb 
KaKb CaMH OHH, KaKb CKa3aHO, HapOAb 6"feAHbIH. ZlAH. 3H3THhIXb pOAOBb, 
H3HbiBaiomHXb OTb nocreneHHOH h ecTecTBeHHOH yTpaTbi BAiaHia, JKeAa- 
TeAeHb AOCTynb Kb SoA-fee BbicoKOMy o6pa30BaHiK). Bb Hacroamee BpeMa 
HM-feeTca ywe OAHHb CTyACHTb-KypAt (Bb XapbKOB'fe) h OAHHb KaAeTb 
(Bb KieBt). HaAO noAaraTb, hto pacmupeHie bo3mo>khocth nocTynaTb Ha 
BoeHHyK) CAyx<6y 6hao 6bi ocoSeHHO no cepAUy KypAaMb. 

Ciapast Pycca, 30. V. 915. 



*) Mbicab aTa Bnepsbie 6biaa BbicKa3aHa TaKHMb 3 H 3 TOKOMb KypAOBb, KaKb Jlopuch- 
MeaHKOB-b, cocTaBHBuiHM'b Bb 1855 r. aIIpaBH.ia j.ia ynpaBacHin KypTHHCKHMH HJieMeHaMH» no 
npnKa3y ren.-a.i. MypaBbeBa. Out, npeannaara.'i b npn pyccKOMb HaqaabHHKt KypAOBb coxpa- 
HHTb .myxi, Kyp.ioBT.-noMOinHHKOB'L: Kapccnaro h spiiBaHCKaro. 

2 ) CeftMac-b y apiiisaHCKHX'b Kypaoin, nvrbiOTCH ;uit) uikojiu bb 3 opb: a Bb MHpaKCKOMb 
ofimecTBl;. J\nn noaHOTbi mohcho ynoMHiiybb, 'ito Bb rop. Xo+> (Tlepcia) no;n> pyKOBOACTBOMb 
pyccKaro Kcmcy.ia A'bftCTBOBaaa HtKOtopoe BpeMa HeCoabuian uiKOJia ana KypacKHXb atieii. 



